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At a Council Meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, held on 
the 20th of November 1856, 

Mr Srvart, Secretary, reported that, in terms of former Resolutions, 
the Second Volume of the Proceedings of the Society was in progress under 
the joint superintendence of Mr Davin Larne and Dr Joun ALEXANDER 
Smitu ; and that the First Part would be ready for circulation among the 
Members in the course of next month. 

Mr Srvart further stated, that the same Editors would proceed without 
delay with the Second Part, for the purpose of having it completed before 
the close of the ensuing Session. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH SESSION, 1854-55. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING, November 30, 1854. 


THe Rev. WILLIAM STEVENSON, D.D., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The Office-Bearers for the Session were elected as follows :— 


President. 
Tue Most Hon. THE MARQUESS OF BREADALBANEH, K.T. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Wit11aM Forses Sxene, Esq. 
Rev. W. Linpsay Atexanper, D.D. 
Arcuisatp T. Boyte, Esq. 


Councillors. 


Sir Joun Watson Gorpon, Kt., President R.S.A. 
Rosert Cox, Esq. 

Tue Hon. Lorp Morray. 

Tuomas A. Wisz, M.D. 

Grorce Seton, Esq., 

Rey. Witt1am Srevenson, D.D. 

Ricuarp Hutz, M.D. 

Proressor J. Y. Simpson, M.D. 

James Drommonp, Esq., R.S.A. 
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Secretaries. 


Joun Stuart, Esq., General Register House. 
Joun ALEXANDER SmituH, M.D. 
Davip Larne, Esq. . 


Joun M. Mrrcnett, Esq.) for Foreign Correspondence. 


Treasurer. 


Tuomas B. Jonnston, Esq. 


Curators of the Museum. 


Ropert Frazer, Esq. ALEXANDER. Curistiz, Esq., A.R.S.A. 


Librarian and Curator of Coins. 
Witiram Henry Scorrt, M.D. 


Assistant Librarian. 
Mr Witttam T. M‘Cotrtocy. 


Auditors. 


Rosert Cox, Esq. Ropert Cuampers, Esq. 


On the motion of Mr Larne, the thanks of the Society were unani- 
mously voted to JAMES DrumMMoND, Esq., R.S.A., on his resigning 
the office of a Curator, for his efficient services during a period of 
three years; and to ALEXANDER CHRISTIE, Hsq., for undertaking 
the duties of Secretary during the past Session. 

In the Address from the Chair, the Vice-President referred briefly 
to the state and prospects of the Society ; and as customary at the 
Anniversary Meeting, he read the names of the Members deceased 
during the past year, alluding in a more especial manner to the 
Rev. Dr Brunton and to Mr CHALMERS of Aldbar. ‘The latter 
gentleman, although not many years one of their associates, and 
but recently elected a Vice-President, had signalized himself as a 
liberal patron of Archeological pursuits, and his name will remain 
in connexion with the earliest attempt on a large scale to illustrate 
the ancient Sculptured Monuments of the county of Angus, as a 
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munificent contribution to the members of the Bannatyne Club. At 
the same time, Dr STEVENSON expressed a hope that the acquisition | 
of new Members might in some measure compensate for the losses 
which the Society had sustained. In adverting to the changes which 
had been made in the regulations for admitting the public to the 
Museum, he stated, as the result of these alterations, that the num- 
ber of visitors for the past year amounted to 22,326, or more than 
double the number of any former year. 

The following is a list of Fellows of the Society recently deceased, 
or omitted to be inserted in the last Report in the Proceedings :— 


Honorary Member. 


His Masesty tur Kine or Saxony. 


Fellows of the Socvety. , 


The Reverend AtexanpER Brunton, D.D., one of the Ministers of Edin- 
burgh, and Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages in the University. 
Elected in 1813, and held the office of Foreign Secretary since the year 1813. 


Patrick Cuatmers of Aldbar, Esq. Elected in 1846, and one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society. 


Witcram Murray of Henderland, Esq. Elected in 1847. 


Grorce Ropertson, Esq., one of the Deputy Keepers of the Public Records 
of Scotland. Elected j in 1830. 


The Right Hon. James Baron Rutuven, Elected in 1828. 


Rozsert Scort MoncreirrF Wetiwoop of Pitliver, Esq. Elected in 1806, 
and filled the office of Treasurer from 1808 to 1825. 


The Meeting then proceeded to the election of the Candidates who 
had been proposed for admission. 
His Grace the Duke or SurHERLAND, 
as a Peer of the Realm, was admitted without ballot; and 


Grorcre Anperson, Esq., Inverness, and 
JosEPH Rosertson, Esq., General Register House, 


were balloted for, and duly elected as Fellows. | 
A2 
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The Donations to the Museum and Library during the recess were 
exhibited, and will be detailed at the subsequent Meetings. 

The thanks of the Society having been voted to the Rev. Dr 
STEVENSON for his conduct while Vice-President, and for presiding 
on the present occasion, the Meeting adjourned to Monday the 11th 
of December. 


December 11, 1854. 


Tur Rev. WILLIAM LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen having been duly recommended as can- 
didates, were balloted for, and admitted Fellows of the Society. 


Joun RussEeix, Esq. 
Francis Ropert Netuson, Esq. 
James CruicksHanks Roger, Esq. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were exhi- 
bited, and the thanks of the Society moved to the several donors. 

A large Urn of Stone, and several broken fragments of a rude clay 
urn, found in a barrow near the Standing Stones of Stennis, Ork- 
ney: by JAMES Farrer, Esq., M.P. The stone urn is somewhat ir- 
regular in its shape, measuring 194 inches high, and 224 inches in 
diameter at the mouth. It contained a quantity of calcined human 
bones. (See Plate II.) 

Collection of Stone Vessels and Implements of Bone, found in 
a Pict’s House, Island of Burray, Orkney: by JAMES FARRER, 
Esq., M.P. 

Flint Arrow-Head and Stone Hammer, from the United States: 
by ALEx. CraiG, Esq. 

Oak Cabinet, richly carved, from the Priory, Pittenweem : by 
the Right Rey. Davip Low, D.D., of the Scottish Episcopal Church 
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of Scotland. The carved doors of this cabinet were discovered at 
Pittenweem in 1829; and are described and figured in the Archeo- 
logia Scotica, Vol. III. p. 309, Plate XI. No. 2. 

Selections from the Family Papers preserved at Caldwell. 3 vols. 
4to: by Colonel Mure of Caldwell. Printed for the Maitland 
Club. 

Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de Normandie, Vol. XX. 
Part 2: by the Society. 

Archeologia, Vol. XX XV. Part 2. Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries, London, and List of the Members: by the Society. 

The following Communications were read :—— 


Tk 


NOTICE OF A ‘BURGH,’ RECENTLY OPENED IN THE ISLAND OF 
BURRAY, ORKNEY. By JAMES FARRER, Esq., M.P. 


The Pict’s Castle, partially excavated by me in the Island of Burray, is close to 
the sea-shore, and its foundations are only a few feet above high-water mark. 
It stands at the north-east end of the island, When J first visited it in 1852 
it presented the appearance of a large circular mound covered with herbage. 
The remains of an earthen rampart and fosse may be traced round that part of 
the building not protected by the sea. The stone used in its construction has evi- 
dently been quarried from the adjoining beach ; it is common to all the islands 
in the Orkney group, and is considered as belonging to the Old Red Sand- 
stone formation. The diameter of the whole building is about 65 feet, including 
the outer, or main wall, which is 15 feet thick, Thestones are of various sizes, 
laid horizontally, and without mortar or cement of any kind. A portion of the 
wall on the side next the sea has been cleared of rubbish to the depth of 11 feet. 
It resembles a modern Martello tower more than anything else. Large quan- 
tities of bones of horses, sheep, and cattle, with deers’ horns, tusks of boars, and 
bones of many small animals, were found amongst the debris, together with masses 
of common sea-shells, in which the limpet predominated ; the deers’ horns were 
all at a considerable depth, and principally amongst the rubbish on the outside 
of the main wall, and mingled with ashes and portions of burnt stone, having 
apparently been thrown outside the wall from some of the upper chambers. (The 
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discovery in 1852 of a chamber in the upper part of the building, 5 feet 6 inches 
wide, and which was excavated to a depth of 8 feet 6 inches, chiefly filled with 
burnt bones and a dark greasy earth, apparently decayed animal remains, to- 
gether with ashes and shells, seems to favour this supposition.) In 1853 a sub- 
terranean passage was discovered, leading from one of the chambers (afterwards 
mentioned) in the main wall to a sort of well or dungeon, 7 feet high and 4 feet 
wide outside the building, and below its foundations. 

This passage is only 2 feet 8 inches wide, and the descent is by 9 stone steps, 
the upper one being 19 inches wide and 9 in depth, and the remaining 8 averaging 
in width and depth about 53 inches. The surface is covered by a large flat stone, 
with clay thickly plastered over it. 

Tn a small recess in the wall was found a portion of the jaw-bone of a whale. A — 
_ broken stone querne, portions of deer horns, and a bone pin, were found in the rub- 
bish covering this passage and chamber. ‘Two other small rooms (before alluded 
to) were also discovered in the main wall; the first being 6 feet 2 inches wide 
by 6 feet 10 inches long, and the second 4 feet 10 inches wide by 5 feet 6 inches 
long. In the former were two recesses in the wall, nearly opposite each other, 
in the latter only one. Nothing was found in these chambers except rubbish 
anda few fragments of bone. In both of them the stones are laid lapping one 
over the other, till the top is reached, when a large stone is placed over the aper- 
ture. A narrow passage connects these two rooms ; and from it there is another 
running at right angles into the interior of the building. It is formed of large 
stones placed upright, with similar stones laid over them. This passage when 
cleared of rubbish is about 53 feet in height, and about 4 in width. It appears 
also to lead to the exterior, but this portion of it has not yet been excavated. 
The interior of the Burgh was filled with stone, ashes, and quantities of 
shell and bone in various stages of decay. There were, however, many instances 
of bone and shell being but little affected during the long period that must 
have elapsed since the destruction of the building. Part of a bone wheel, bone 
pins, a small piece of comb, deer horns apparently cut with some sharp instru- ~ 
ment, bones with holes drilled through them, a stone lamp, and broken quernes 
were also found within this inner chamber, which appears to be circular, but is 
at present only partially excavated: the bottom is paved with large flat stones. 
With the exception of a small bone resembling a button, and a fragment of a 
comb, in both of which there appears to be iron, no metal of any kind has been 
found. There are no indications of wood having been used in the construction 
of the building. | 

The Island of Burray is the property of the Earl of Zetland, who has kindly 
permitted me to make such excavations as I thought most expedient, 
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At the close of the last Session, some letters communicated by 
the Hon. Lord Murray, relating to Iona, were laid before the 
Council, with the view of the Society interesting itself in the pre- 
servation of the monuments and buildings in that island! Ag the 
subject had previously been brought under the notice of the Society 
by Mr Laing, he was requested to report on these communications 
_ to the first ordinary meeting; and he now stated, that he had done 


so in the form of a letter addressed to Lord Murray as Vice- 
President ; as follows :— 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE RUINS OF [ONA, AND THEIR 
PRESERVATION. 


IN A LETTER TO THE HON. LORD MURRAY, Vickr-PRESIDENT. 
By DAVID LAING, Esa., F.S.A. Scot. 


My Lorp,—The communications relating to Iona, including a proposed ad- 
dress to the Society of Antiquaries from Sir James Stuart Menrearu, and a 
private letter in reply from the Duxz or Areyit to your Lordship, which you 
transmitted to the Secretary, were entrusted to me for the purpose of being 
brought under the notice of the Society. - I therefore avail myself of the earliest 
opportunity to doso; and that it may not seem presumptuous on my part, I beg 
to remind your Lordship that five years ago I made a detailed communication to 
the Society on this subject, and expressed an intention of resuming it at some 
suitable opportunity. With the sanction of the Society, I now beg leave to 
trouble your Lordship with a few remarks in reference to your Lordship’s com- 
munications, and in the hope that they may conduce towards some efforts being 
made for the more effectual preservation of the existing ruins in an island hal- 
lowed by so many interesting associations. 

There are two objects to be accomplished. The first and most important is 
the preservation of the ruined walls of the three principal buildings on the 
island, viz., the Cathedral or Abbey Church, the Chapel of St Oran, and the 


1 The accompanying view of Iona, reduced from a drawing by the late Mr Sivright of 
South-house and Meggetland, F'.S.A. Scot., was copied from a sketch by his friend the late 
John Westgarth, Esq., taken probably about the end of the last century. 
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Nunnery. To propose that a subscription should be set on foot for this pur- 
pose, might justly be regarded as an insult to the noble proprietor. If the 
tower of the cathedral were once rocfed in, a small sum annually expended 
under the direction of a skilful journeyman-mason might suffice to uphold these 
buildings for a long time to come. Considering their exposed situation, and 
the high winds which prevail during the winter months, their actual state is 
somewhat marvellous, and is chiefly owing to the nature of the materials used 
in constructing the cathedral. 

The Rev. Dr Walker, in his “ Natural History of the Island of Icolumbkil,” 
composed about the year 1768, says, “ It is extremely remarkable for the 
materials of which it is constructed. It is built of the red antique Egyptian 
granite ; the very same stone which the Romans brought from the Hast, and 
with which they erected their most superb monuments. There are rocks of it 
in Icolumbkil, but that of which the cathedral is built has been mostly brought 
from the adjacent coast of the Isle of Mull. . . . The cement of the build- 
ing, like that of other ancient structures, is so strong, that it is easier to break 
the stones than to force them asunder. It is of lime that has been calcined from 
sea-shells, and formed into a very gross mortar with coarse gravel, in a large 
proportion, and a great quantity of the fragments of white coral, which abounds 
upon the shores of the island.”! Notwithstanding such durable materials, por- 
tions of the buildings have been blown down within these few years, and still 
greater damage seems inevitable, unless some effective steps shall be taken 
speedily to avert it. 

Should the Duke of Argyll, as proprietor, be disinclined to incur the neces- 
sary expense of upholding these buildings, there is no reason to doubt, that if 
his Grace presented a memorial on the subject to the Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, either a sum for their preservation might be obtained, or 
authority given to have this accomplished under the inspection of the Board of 
Works in this place, by whom some competent person would be employed to 
examine and report on the state of the buildings. ‘To secure such a grant would 
at one time have required, what I presume the Duke might not have readily 
acceded to, that the buildings should actually be transferred to the Crown; but 
now, I understand that such a condition is no longer indispensable. At all 
events, it does not come within the ordinary sphere of the Society’s operations 
to engage in such an undertaking. 

The other matter concerns the old sculptured monuments. In this the Society 
of Antiquaries might appropriately volunteer their services, both by raising a 

? From the original manuscript in my possession: from which it was printed in the post- 
humous volume of Professor Walker’s “ Essays on Natural History.” 
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subscription, and by requesting three or four of their members as a commit- 
tee to take a personal superintendence of whatever arrangements might be 
adopted. B: 

The first thing required to be done, would be either to remove from the open 
churchyard the large sculptured slabs, and place them within the walls of the 
Abbey Church or the Chapel of St Oran, or to raise them two or three feet from 
the ground, as the best mode of preserving them. Notwithstanding all the 
_eare and the injunctions of the guides, no one can witness the arrival of a crowd 
of visitors, averaging, I should suppose, nearly thirty persons, twice a-week 
during the summer months, and followed by bands of ragged children, offering 
small pebbles and shells for sale, without being sensible how much these early 
and interesting monuments are liable to be defaced when trampled upon, and 
the figures and inscriptions to be obliterated ; insomuch, that in a few years 
these representations of armed Chieftains and Lords of the Isles, with the 
legends commemorating Abbots and Prioresses who flourished in this “ Sainted 
Isle,’’ will be numbered among the things which have been. 

Now, my Lord, in connection with the above proposal, it is very important 
to call attention to the fact, that the present position of many of these monu- 
mental stones does not indicate the places where such personages were actually 
interred. Jam sorry to think that a Society (now dormant), called Tur Iona 
Crus, of which I was a member, undertook what has proved to have been a 
very injudicious operation. Some twenty years ago, arrangements were made 
for holding a meeting on the island, not, like that of the alleged Reformed 
Synod of Argyll, to cast down and deface its monuments, but to have them dis- 
interred. Having obtained permission from George William Duke of Argyll, 
President of the Club, to make such excavations as were deemed necessary, the 
work of exploration was commenced ; and ‘“ the result of these operations was, 
that a considerable number of finely carved tomb-stones was brought to view, 
which none of the inhabitants had ever before seen. These have now been 
placed on the surface of the cemetery. Several of them bear inscriptions, 
which, although not at present very legible, may ultimately be decyphered, and 
give some useful information.”? 

Besides the injuries to which these monuments are now exposed from the 
curiosity of strangers hurrying over the ground, during the brief hour allowed 
by the steamer, and the occasional depredations of specimen-collectors or relique- 
hunters, another source of damage is chargeable upon the inhabitants, and 
ought to be strictly prohibited. A correspondent, long resident on the island, 


1 Transactions of the Iona Club, p. 5. 
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and author of a most important volume on the Antiquities of Iona, in a letter 
to myself says, “‘ The people of the country are still in the habit of burying 
underneath these stones (though there is plenty of room within the inclosure 
for them to inter their dead, without disturbing these), which also breaks and 
destroys them very considerably.” 

Having informed one of our members of the present state of these monu- 
ments, and requested him, from his practical experience in such matters, to 
furnish any suggestions as to the best mode of securing them from injury, I 
have been favoured with the following communication :— 

“The greater number of the stones appear to be copestones, originally cover- 
ing graves or altar tombs, 
and a few incised slabs— Fa <i 
all of which could best be eee A 
arranged for preserva- we ei | il 
tion, and facility of access a a Gr 
for examination, in the S22t— AC Rime. ee 
nave and choir of the ai | i‘ = 
church. They should be ie az 
placed in one row on each side, with the heads to the wall, leaving a space of 
three and a half feet clear round each stone, and raised two feet from the ground, 
measuring to the top of the flat part of the stone. The supports should be of 
dry ruble masonry, the stones squared with the hammer, and built three inches 
within the edge of the monument to be supported. 

‘‘ This could be done by a neat-handed labourer, and would give the appear- 
ance of having been arranged for preservation ; whereas finer building might 
lead some to suppose that the monuments were in their original places, and 
occasionally cause the removal of some of them to dispel the doubt. 

‘¢ The crosses and flat sculptures 
which are weak or broken would re- 
quire to be fixed against the wall with 


0 
posh 
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small iron batts or cramps, and raised hain, rl 
mi | 


upon a rough stone block or pedestal. 
The batts or cramps should be heated 
to a red heat, and quenched in linseed 
oil before being used. 

‘‘The stronger crosses and sculp- $ alii 
tures could be placed in such situations 3 ae } 
about the building as may be selected, and raised upon rough pedestals, in the 
same manner as MacLean’s Cross ; or the pedestals may be formed of fragments, 
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sculptured on one side, built with the sculptured sides exposed, and by this 
means preserve the smaller sculptures, which may be lost sight of. These 
pedestals should be built with Arden cement, and the top stone, where a cross 
is to be fixed into, should be of large size, varying according to the dimensions 
of the cross to be fixed therein. The manner of fixing is by cutting a hole in 
the top stone six inches deep, and as near the size of the shaft as possible ; and 
when it is inserted, the small openings round the shaft to be run up with Ardent 
cement, and, if necessary, wedged with small flints. 

‘* If suitable stones are found near the spot, the cost of arranging these monu- 
ments, as described, would not exceed five shillings each, if a number were done 
at the same time. 

*¢ When the arrangement is completed, the area of the apartment where the mo- 
numents are placed should be levelled, and a person appointed to clear away the 
weeds, &c., which will be much sheltered in their growth around the monu- 
ments.” 


In my former communication to the Society on the subject of Iona, I men- 
tioned some grounds for believing that the statements so frequently and confi- 
dently repeated by later writers, from the time of Sacheverel in 1688, of the 
number of 360 stone crosses having existed in the Island, should be considered 
as very apocryphal, and their alleged destruction by the Reformers as at best a 
vague tradition. If the Monastery and other buildings were destroyed and 
suppressed in 1560, as alleged, this might more safely be attributed to other 
causes than zeal on the part of either Presbytery or Synod in the diocese of 
Argyll and the Isles, which, in those districts, so far as I can discover from 
existing records, lacked very much of true Presbyterian fervour. In regard to 
the monuments, at least, these statements are all to be traced to one individual, 
John Frazer, styled Dean of the Isles, who was appointed minister or parson 
of Teree and Coll, about the year 1676. He was ejected from his ministry at 
the Revolution, and died in 1702, That several stone crosses were actually 
cast down and mutilated, need not be called in question, as some are visible at 
this day. That a few others have been transported from the Island, is also 
probable, although such articles are not easily carried off. That, for instance, 
in the town of Inveraray, is alleged to have been brought from Iona ; the inserip- 
tion on which commemorates a family with the somewhat unpronounceable name 
of M‘Hichgyllichomgan. The still finer cross at Campbelton, as Gordon in 1727 
says he was informed, had also been removed from the same island. But we 
may confidently hope that several other remains of this class would be dis- 
covered, in the course of any operations which the Society, under the Duke of 
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Argyll’s authority, might undertake; and a few such crosses would amply in- 
demnify any trouble or expense to be incurred. 

But, to draw this matter to a close :—I need scarcely say, that nothing can 
or ought to be attempted without the full concurrence of the Duke of Argyll. 
If this were obtained, a public subscription might be commenced, to defray the 
expenses incident to such operations. This, of course, need not be confined to 
the members of the Society, nor even to our own countrymen; and a public 
appeal countenanced by your Lordship, would, I am confident, be responded 
to, as, among the wealthy, learned, and intelligent persons in England and 
Treland who have visited the island, many would no doubt gladly contribute 
towards such an object. 

I would therefore venture to suggest that the Society’s erations should be 
restricted, in a great measure, to the following specific objects :— 

1. The removal from the open churchyard of the large horizontal flag stones, 
with sculptured figures or inscriptions, to such places where they would be least 
exposed to injury. 

2. The excavating in the likeliest spots to discover any crosses, or other 
monumental stones, that remain concealed under the accumulated soil of three 
centuries, or beneath the mass of rubbish occasioned by the injuries which the 
buildings have sustained in the course of time, or by wilful destruction; the 
said stone crosses, when broken, to be repaired, and restored to their original 
upright position. 

3. And also (as the site can be identified) the restoring, as nearly as possible, 
oie aces to the older descriptions, what was known as ‘“‘ the Tomb of the 
Kings.” 

Should there be any surplus of the proposed subscription, after such Siete 
have been accomplished, it might be applied to making casts of some of the 
more interesting monuments for the Society’s Museum. I have the honour to 
be, my Lord, your Lordship’s obliged humble servant, 

Davin Larne. 


ki 


NOTICE OF THE CROZIER OF ST MOLUACH, THE PROPERTY OF THE 
DUKE OF ARGYLL. By COSMO INNES, Esqa., ADvocaTE, F.S.A. Scot. 


In collecting the materials for a volume of parish antiquities of Argyllshire 
last year, I was struck with a curious tenure in the Island of Lismore, the seat 
of the old Bishoprick of Argyll. I found that for many centuries a little estate— 
at first it was twelve acres, but dwindled down to six—was held by the service 
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of keeping the pastoral staff of the patron Saint of the Cathedral. The Saint’s 
name, as it occurs in old charters, bears the unseemly shape of Moloc, but my 
Celtic friends assure me that the first syllable is to be discounted, leaving the 
saint the proper name of Luag, to whom many churches of the West Highlands 
thave been dedicated ; and whom we are able, by means of Irish authorities, to 
identify with a contemporary or immediate follower of St Columba. 

The family who were the hereditary custodiers of the Saint’s pastoral staff, 
and enjoyed their little freehold in virtue of that trust, bore, I believe, in Gaelic, 
the name of M‘Inlea, but, by one of those whimsical translations which have 
made the Gaelic Gillespie into the Norman Archibald, they give themselves out 
for Livingstones, and have long been popularly known as the “ barons of 
Bachul’—bachul being the Gaelic shape of baculus—the Episcopal staff. We 
find that in 1544 the Earl of Argyll, in honour of the Blessed Virgin, and of 
his patron saint Moloc, confirmed to John M‘Molmory Vic Kevir and his heirs- 
male, the lands of Peynbachalla and Peynchallen, extending to half a merkland, 
in Lismore, with the keeping of the great staff of St Moloc, as freely as his 
father, grandfather, great-grandfather, and other predecessors, held the same. 

Such feudal tenures, though not altogether unknown, are very uncommon 
with us ; and these charters led me to inquire eagerly whether any trace remained 
of the custody or of the Saint’s crozier itself. I learnt that not many years ago 
the Baron of Bachul still possessed the staff, although, whenever an impertinent 
Saxon or curious member of the Society of Antiquaries begged to see it, it was 
not to be found, and to guard against any moment of weakness, the family peat- 
stack, the provision of peats for the year, was built up against the door of the 
place of its custody. At last, however, the influence of the Duke of Argyll was 
sufficient to obtain the transference of the Saint’s crozier ; the land attached to 
it having become the property of his Grace long before. 

I will confess, I was a little disappointed when I first saw this relic of 
venerable antiquity. I had dreamt of something like the magnificent Irish 
croziers still preserved ; or that head of the staff of St Phillan which is figured 
in your Transactions, though Scotland no longer possesses it. Instead of that, 
I found, on opening the box from Inveraray, a plain curved staff, two feet ten 
inches in length, not very unlike the ‘“ shinty” we used at the High School 
long ago. It has been covered with copper, and very probably gilt, and per- 
haps has had some metal ornament at each end. 

I have said that the Baron Bachul’s of Lismore, though an uncommon, is not 
a unique instance of such tenures in Scotland. There is charter evidence of a 
mere croft of land in Cowal being held in the fifteenth century as an appendage 
to the office of keeper of the crozier of St Mund, the saint to whom Kilmun is 
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dedicated. In this case the land or the tenure (for the charter is not quite ex- 
plicit) bears the name of Deowray—a name suggesting a similar office with that 
which gave the name of Deor or Jore (modernized Dewar) to the hereditary 
keeper of the Crozier of St Phillan in Glendochart. 

St Luag’s crozier, rude and unornamented as it was, was undoubtedly dis 
played at the processions and festivals of the Church, to recall the antique sim- 
plicity and venerable memory of the patron of the Cathedral. It is not im- 
probable that, like similar relics in Ireland, it was in later times used for more 
superstitious practices. With regard to the crozier of St Phillan, so long and 
carefully treasured in Glendochart, we know that it was serviceable for the 
humble purpose of leading to the discovery and restoration of stolen cattle ! 


Mr Joseph Robertson said that farther inquiry might even yet 
perhaps recover traces of other croziers anciently held in reverence 
in Scotland; and he begged to lay before the Society the following 
notices as an addition to Mr Innes’s communication :— 


Joceline of Furness, in his life of St Kentigern, written towards the end of 
the twelfth century, describes a visit which St Columba made to St Kentigern 
at Glasgow, and adds, that in token of their mutual affection they exchanged 
croziers. ‘ Baculus vero,” he proceeds, ‘‘ quem Sanctus Columba dederat Sancto 
pontifici Kentegerno, in ecclefia Sancti Wilfridi epifcopi et confefforis apud 
Ripum, multo tempore confervabatur ; et propter utriufque fanctitatem, dantis 
videlicet et accipientis, magne reverentize habebatur.” (Jocelini Vita S. Ken- 
tegerni, cap. xl. Pinkert. Vitt. Antiq. SS. Scot., p. 285.) John of Fordun, 
in allusion to this passage, writes :—‘‘ In Vita Sancti Kentigerni legimus | 
Sanctum Columbam Glafgw adveniffe, et vicaria collatione fe invicem confolaffe, 
et baculos fuos commutaffe: ac nune cambo quem Beatus Kentigernus a Beato 
Columba receperat in ecclefia Sancti Wilfridi de Ripoun, aureis cruftulis in- 
clusus, ac margaritarum diversitate circumstellatus, cum magna reverentia adhuc 
servatur.’ (Johannis de Fordun Scotichronicon, lib. iii. cap. xxx.) The 
style of ornament, it may be remarked, described in these last words, seems to 
be the same with the style of ornament of the crozier of St Cuthbert of Durham, 
“‘qui,’—we are told by a writer of the twelfth century—‘‘ unionum et mar- 
garitarum copiofa multitudine infignitus fuerat.” (Reginaldi Dunelmensis 
Inbellus de B. Cuthberti Virtutibus, cap. lxviiii.) 

The crozier of St Fergus, which appears to have been preserved in the parish 
church which still bears his name, on the coast of Buchan, is commemorated in 
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the Breviary of Aberdeen: “ Alia nempe vice orta in mari tempeftate feuiflima 
nauicula quedam pifcibus onufta ante portam fluctuans periculum minabatur et 
ecce quidam baculum quem Sanctus [Fergusianus] circumferre folebat arripiens 
inter vndas proiiciebat. mira res. fubito quasi in ictu occuli tranquillitate naui- 
cula illa cum hominibus salua ad portum producitur baculufque Sandi viri sub 
eadem incuruatus inueniebatur.” (Breviarium Aberdonense, Prop. SS. pro 
tempore estivali, fol. clxiiij.) 

The crozier of St Duthac in Ross would seem to have had its hereditary 
keeper like the crozier of St Fillan in Strathtay. In the accounts of the Lord 
Treasurer of Scotland, for 1506, we find the following payment: “ Item the xij 
day of September to ane man that bure Sanct Duthois cabok iiij s.’ The King, 
James the Fourth, a devout worshipper of relics, was then on a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of the saint at Tain. The use of ‘‘ cabok” to signify a crozier was 
not confined to Scotland: Ducange, voce ‘“‘Cambuta,’”’ gives an instance of its 
occurrence on the Continent. IJtis another form of the word ‘‘ cambo,” by which, 
as has been seen, John of Fordun speaks of the crozier gifted by the first 
Abbot of Iona to the first Bishop of Glasgow. 

In the Isle of Man, which was for some time included within the limits of a 
Scottish diocese, the crozier of St Machute or St Maughold was preserved in his 
church of Kil-Machon, as we learn from a legend of its miraculous powers, in 
the middle of the twelfth century, related in the Chronicon Mannie printed in 
Johnstone’s Antiquitates Celto-Normannice, pp. 17, 18. 


eG 


The following letter from the Glasgow Branch of the Architectural 
Institute, was laid before the Meeting by Mr Christie, F.S.A. Scot. 


To ALEXANDER Curistiz, Esq., Secretary to the Scottish Society of 


Antiquaries. 
93 BATH STREET, GLASGOW, 
SiR, 2d September 1854. 


We take the liberty of bringing under your notice, on the part of 
the Glasgow Branch of the Architectural Institute of Scotland, and of the 
Council of the Architectural Exhibition to be held here in December next, a 
proposal for the formation of a collection of Casts of Architectural Ornament 
from Scottish medieval monuments. In Italy, Germany, France, and lately in 
England, it is the practice to mould and cast portions of national edifices of 
importance, for the use of local museums and schools of art. This excellent 
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practice has not yet been followed in Scotland, and the Council of the Exhibi- 
tion propose to make the attempt upon a moderate scale; and we beg to request 
you to inform us whether the Scottish Society of Antiquaries would be disposed 
to join in this national work. It is believed that the cost of forming a collec- 
tion of a few specimens from Glasgow Cathedral, Melrose Abbey, &c., would 
be very moderate, whilst the Casts would form a useful and interesting addition 
to the fine collection in the School of Art under the direction of the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries. 

The Glasgow Branch of the Scottish Institute is desirous of promoting a plan 
of moulding and casting, which they trust will lead to an amicable interchange 
with foreign establishments. They are conscious, however, that the scheme must 
‘be inaugurated on a moderate scale, and request the sympathy and co-operation 
of the Society of Antiquaries. 

We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
~ Your most obedient Servants, 
Cuar.es H. Witson, 
J. Wyiue GuILp, 

The Meeting, appreciating the importance of this communica- 
tion, were anxious to obtain further details of the proposed scheme ; 
at the same time expressing their intention to co-operate, so far as 


might be suitable on the part of the Society. 


\ Secretaries. 


January 15, 1855, 
ROBERT CHAMBERS, Esg@., in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :— 


Right Hon. Lord Linpsay. 

JAMES Farrer, Esq., Ingleborough-Hall, Lancashire, 
M.P. for South Durham. 

AnpREw Snopy, Esq., 8.8.C. 

Joon M‘Kay, Esq. 


The Donations to the Museum and Library laid on the Table 
included— 
An Ancient Scottish Die found in the Ruins called King Mal- 
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colm’s Castle, in the Pittencrieff grounds, Dunfermline: by Jamus 
Hunt, Esq. of Pittencrieff. (See subsequent page.) 

A Fetterlock dredged from the River Tay, near Newburgh, May 
1843: by A. OswaLp Bropig, Ksq., F.S.A. Scot. 

Lettre a M. Reinaud, sur Quelques Medailles Houlagouides. 
Par William H. Scott, D.M., Membre de la Société Asiatique de 
France: by the AUTHOR. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. VI, large 4to : 
by the SmitHsonraNn InstiTuTION, Washington, U.S. America. 

Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. X., 
Part 3: by the Society. 

Ger. Joan. Vossii Etymologicon Lingue Latine, folio, and other 
12 volumes: by F. R. Lets, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 

The Archeological Journal, No. XLIII.: from the ARcHAOLO- 
GICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The following Communications were then read :— 


i 


NOTICE OF “THE BLACK BOOK OF BREADALBANE,” PRESERVED AT 
TAYMOUTH, CONTAINING PORTRAITS OF SEVERAL MEMBERS OF THE 
BREADALBANE FAMILY, EXECUTED IN THE BEGINNING OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By COSMO INNES, Esa., F.S.A. Scot. 

The little volume called the Black Book of Taymouth has been long known 
as a chronicle of authority in Breadalbane and the central Highlands. It first 
became known to the outer world, I think, by the notice of Pennant, that in- 
telligent stranger who dug out so many interesting objects which had escaped 
our own earlier antiquaries. 

The book is written from the beginning almost to the end by Master William 
Bowie, who seems to have filled the double office of tutor to the sons of the 
Laird and family notary at Balloch (now better known as Taymouth) under Sir 
Duncan Campbell, the seventh Laird of Glenorchy. He began the Record, as 
he tells us himself, at the desire of his patron, in the month of June 1598; and 
the last entries, in the hand of a younger scribe, are continued down to 1648. 

The writer had the good sense to avoid the mythical and pre-historic period 

VOL. II. PART I. B 
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of the Gael, and beginning at the precise point where his patron’s family 
branched off from the main stock of Argyll in the beginning of the 15th cen- 
tury, he deduces the successive lairds and knights of Glenorchy exactly as he 
finds them vouched by the family charters. His chief interest indeed is in 
their acquisitions of property, which he formally announces to be the first duty 
of a gentleman, but he does not turn aside from noticing their worthy deeds of 
arms, their improvement and civilizing of their country, their building and 
embellishing of their Highland castles, and above all their most laudable zeal 
in doing justice against the hated and formidable name of M‘Gregor. 

Incidentally we learn from Mr Bowie that Sir Colin, the eighth Laird of 
Glenurquhay, who had a taste for pictures, fine furniture, Arras hangings, 
Flanders naperie, silk beds, as well as the hereditary love of architecture, 
employed two artists to paint pictures, chiefly from imagination, of historical 
personages. One of these is only distinguished as the ‘‘ German painter,” 
‘‘whom he entertainet in his house aucht moneth, and that for painting of 
threttie broads of the kingis of Scotland, &c., and of the said Coline his awin 
and his predecessors’ portraits, whilkis portraits are sett up in the hall and 
chalmer of dais of the house of Balloch,’ and who had for his labour one 
thousand pounds. 

The other artist is more interesting to us. The notice runs thus :— 


‘“ Anno domint 1635.—Item, the faid Sir Coline gave unto George 
Jamesone painter in Edinburgh for King Robert and King David Bruyfes 
kingis of Scotland, and Charles the first King of Great Brittane France 
and Ireland and his Majefteis quein and for nyne more of the queins of 
Scotland their portraits quhilkis ar fett up in the hall of Balloch the foume 
of tua hundreth thriefeor pundis. Mair, the said Sir Coline gave to the 
faid George Jamefone for the knight of Lochaw’s lady and the firft Countes 
of Argyle, and fex of the ladys of Glenurquhay thair portraits, and the 
faid Sir Coline his awin portrait, quhilkis are fett up in the chalmer of deas 
of Balloch, ane hundreth fourscoir punds.”’ 


These notices show the rate of payment of the first of Scotch artists (L.20 
Scots for each picture), and explain the series and many single pictures scattered 
over Scotland of historical and even imaginary persons, whose portraits can 
never have been painted from the life. 

In connection with this book they have a further interest. We find that 
Jameson was working at Balloch while the Black book was writing, and they 
point to him as the probable artist of some rude but curious portraitures of the 
Lairds of Glenorchy on the blank leaves of vellum at the end of the volume. 
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The earlier of these, representing the ancient heroes of the race, without the 
possibility of any resemblance, are exceedingly hasty, rough, and careless. 
Some have found in their costume a warrant for asserting the antiquity of tartan 
and the Highland dress, but that I think is quite imaginary. The later lairds 
are more interesting, as giving portraits of persons whom the artist must have 
seen, and as more careful in their execution. The last, the picture of Sir 
Colin, the artist’s patron, is very easily admitted to be the work of George 
Jameson. 

The original manuscript volume is exhibited by special permission of the 
Most Honourable the President of the Society. Fac similes of the portraits con- 
tained in this interesting volume are in the course of preparation, at the ex- 
pense of the Marquess of Breadalbane. 


If. 


NOTES REGARDING A BOX WHICH WAS PRESENTED BY ALEXANDER 
POPE, THE POET, TO HIS SUPPOSED RELATIVE, THE REV. ALEXANDER 
POPE, MINISTER OF REAY, CAITHNESS-SHIRE. By ROBERT CHAMBERS, 
Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 


The Rey. Anexanper Pops, who died minister of Reay, Caithness-shire, in 
1776, was not unknown in the literary world in his own day. In the appendix 
to Pennant’s Tour in Scotland, in 1769, is printed an intelligent survey of the 
counties of Caithness and Sutherland, by this gentleman. He also communi- 
cated to Mr Pennant a translation of the work of the learned Torfeus, con- 
taining the early history of the Orkney Islands. When Cordiner subsequently 
made his tour of the northern counties (1776), he visited Mr Pope at Reay, 
from whose conversation he acknowledges himself to have received much in- 
struction and entertainment. In his well-known volume, Antiqurties and 
Scenery of the North of Scotland, Mr Cordiner printed copious extracts from 
Mr Pope’s translation of Torfeeus. 

Mr Pope left behind him at his death a reputation for ability and energy of 
character, which is not yet forgotten in Caithness. We learn from a late writer, 
as a trait of his eccentric but resolute character, that ‘‘ he used to drive his 
graceless parishioners to church with a stick, when he found them engaged on 
Sunday at games out of doors. Another of his reforming experiments was mak- 
ing all the rough characters in his parish elders of the church, so that, invested 
with ecclesiastical dignity and responsibility, they might be ashamed of vicious 
practices.’’ 7 3 

1 Life of Alexander Pope, by R. Carruthers, 1853. 
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The same writer assures us, as a well-ascertained fact, that this simple, en- 


thusiastic clergyman, in the summer of 1732, rode on his pony all the way 


from Caithness to Twickenham, in order to visit his namesake the poet. ‘“ The 
latter,” it is stated, ‘‘ felt his dignity a little touched by the want of pomp and 
circumstance with which the minister first presumed to approach his domicile ; 
but after the ice of outward ceremony had in some degree melted, and their 
intellects had come into contact, the poet became interested, and a friendly 
feeling was established between them. Several interviews took place, and the 
poet presented his good friend and namesake, the minister of Reay, with a copy 
of the subscription edition of the Odyssey in five volumes quarto,—a present 
which was highly valued, and is still preserved.”’ 

Mr Carruthers has been good enough to communicate privately some extracts 
from a letter of the poet, addressed to his Caithness namesake, from Twicken- 
ham, April 28, 1738, and apparently referring to some favour which had been 
obtained by the latter (from the Sutherland family?) through the esteem in 
which the poet’s name was held. He says, ‘‘ I think you pay me more than is due 
to me for the accidental advantage which it seems my name has brought you.”’ 
And again, “It is certain I think myself obliged to those persons who do you 
any service in my name, and I am always willing to correspond with you when 
it can be in any way beneficial to you, as you see by my speedy answer to your 
last. I should think it an impertinence to write my Lady Sutherland, or I 
would do so to thank her for the great distinction you tell me she shows me.” 
The writer shows the friendly terms on which he was with his namesake, by 
signing himself ‘‘ sincerely your well-wisher and affectionate servant.” 

Mr Carruthers does not seem to have been aware that the poet also presented 
his namesake with a handsome snuff-box, which has come into the possession of 
his daughter’s son, James Campbell, Esq., Assistant Commissary-General, now 
residing in Edinburgh. This box, which was exhibited to the Society, is of an 
elegant form and gilt, with a Watteau-like allegorical scene ornamenting the lid, 
and the proprietor has caused the following inscription to be carved upon it :— 

‘‘ This Box, with a copy of his published works, was sent by Alexander Pope, 
Ksq., the poet, accompanied by a written note, in which he claimed a distant re- 
lationship to my grandfather (on my mother’s side) the Rev. Alexander Pope, 
minister of Reay, Thurso, Caithness, who was himself something of a literary 
character. The books, so received, were, on the death of Mrs Pope, who survived 
her husband, taken away by the relatives of the family who usually attend on 
such occasions —and the Nore also, which my elder brother distinctly recollected 
to have often seen and read during my grandfather’s life. The loss of this lat- 
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ter memento of a very eminent man is to me, as now the only male representa- 
tive of both father and mother’s families, a source of deep regret. 
Edinburgh, April 1854. (Signed) ‘¢ Jas. CampBeLy, 
Asst. Commissary-Gen!.” 


Mr Campbell’s report of his brother’s recollection as to the relationship al- 
luded to in the lost letter, is an interesting circumstance to future biographers 
of the bard of Twickenham. It is unfortunate that the evidence is so slight ; 
but there is at least nothing in the assertion contrary to probability. There is 
remarkably little known with certainty regarding the paternal ancestry of the 
poet, beyond the fact that his father was a linen-draper of Lombard Street, who 
had become a convert to the Catholic religion, and realized a small competency. 
It is but doubtfully established, that the paternal grandfather was a clergyman 
in Hampshire. Pope himself stated to Lord Hervey, that his father was of a 
‘* tolerable family ;” and in a note to his Epistle to Arbuthnot, he went farther, 
and said—* of a gentleman’s family in Oxfordshire, the head of which was the 
Earl of Downe;” but this, we are well assured, was no more but a fond ima- 
gination. Beyond his father, indeed, or at the utmost his grandfather, he 
seems to have proceeded upon mere conjecture or some faint family tradition. 

Thus we can readily understand that, if the Rev. Mr Pope showed him 
any feasible ground for the presumption of a Scottish descent, the poet had no- 
thing to present in the way of objection. That such a presumption, connected 
with that of a common ancestry, did arise between these two Alexander Popes, 
is on the other hand rendered likely by what we know of their friendship. When 
we reflect on what a journey from Caithness to London was in 1732, we can 
scarcely suppose that the minister of Reay was without some grounds for believ- 
ing that the poet represented some branch of his family, and that he was going 
to hold intercourse with a cousin not entirely beyond Scottish reckoning. When 
we reflect, moreover, on the tenacious feelings of Scotchmen, and particularly 
of northern Scotchmen, of that age, we must see that the counting of kin with 
the most brilliant poet of his age was precisely such an object as would avail 
with the minister of Reay, in inducing him to undertake such a journey. View- 
ing, further, the present of books and of the snuff-box, and the evidence of some- 
thing beyond a common friendly civility in the letter possessed by Mr Car- 
ruthers, it must be admitted that the statement from the recollection of Mr 
James Campbell’s brother is not without some support. 

For additional light on this obscure subject we may reasonably look to the 
domestic annals of the northern part of our island. What traces of Popes have 
we in the north, prior to the time of the Lombard Street linen-draper? It 
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clearly appears from Sir Robert Gordon’s History of the House of Suther- 
land, that there was a race of this rare name in Ross and Sutherland shires so 
early as 1585. Sir Robert gives a curious anecdote of a trio of brothers Pape 
(for such was the old Scotch form of the name, and pronounced Paup), whom 
he must have known personally. A Mr William Pape, he tells us, ‘‘ a reason- 
able good scholar, and of a quick and ready wit,” came out of Ross, about 1585, 
and settled at Dornoch in Sutherland, where he first acted as schoolmaster, then 
as minister, becoming finally “chanter’’ of the cathedral. This man acquired 
considerable property, and by-and-bye introduced his two brothers into the 
same town, one of whom, Thomas, became chancellor of Caithness and minister 
of Rogart, while the other, Charles, was a notary and messenger-at-arms. The 
prosperous career of the brothers was interrupted, in 1607, by a squabble with 
some violent men of the town, which terminated in the slaughter of Charles ; 
after which William retired to the parochial charge of Nigg in Ross-shire, and 
Thomas also ceased to live at Dornoch. Sir Robert speaks of these men as hav- 
ing been too much puffed up with worldly prosperity, and seems rather to have 
relished the decline of their fortunes. He tells, however, nothing of them 
which denotes their being more than men of unusual energy and success in 
worldly matters. One cannot help thinking that it was precisely from such a 
family that some stray offshoot might most likely have gone forth and found 
his way southward even to the mighty Babylon itself. The grandfather of 
the Lombard Street linen-draper, in short, may have been a Pope from Ross- 
shire, and some faint echo of the fact might be brought into shape between the 
two Alexander Popes when they met at Twickenham in 1732. 

A genealogical tree, now shown, exhibits the whole array of the descendants 
of the father of the Rev. Alexander Pope, namely, the Rev. Hector, minis- 
ter of Loth in Sutherlandshire, of whom it is recorded by Mr Carruthers, that he 
continued till his death, in 1719, to wear the prelatical surplice, having been, we. 
may presume, a minister under the Episcopal establishment before the Revolution, 
—a point of character which accords well with the supposition of his descent from 
either the chantor or the chancellor of the Caithness cathedral. Respecting the 
intermediate generations we may hope to hear something by-and-bye from the 
local antiquaries of the north. 
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III. 


INEDITED NOTICES, FROM THE ROTULI SCACCARIT REGUM SCOTORUM, 
OF JOHN BARBOUR, ARCHDEACON OF ABERDEEN, AUTHOR OF “ THE 
BRUCE.” By JOSEPH ROBERTSON, Esaq., F.S.A. Scor. 


Archdeacon Barbour has himself marked in so far the date of the composition 
of his poem of “ The Bruce.’’ In speaking of King Robert II. he writes— 


«¢ And in the tyme of the compiling 
Off this buk, this Robert wes King ; 
And off hys kynrik paffit was 
Fyve yer ; and wes the yer off grace 
A thousand, thre hundyr, fevynty 
And fyve; and off his eld fexty.””? 


The passage which thus bears to have been written in the year 1375, occurs 
in an advanced portion of the work—within less, indeed, than a third part from 
the end. 

Now, about two years after this time—or, more precisely, between the 5th of 
February 1376-7 and the 14th of March 1377-8—we find a sum of ten pounds 
paid to the author by command of the King, the same Robert I. of whom 
he had spoken. The collectors of the customs of the burgh of Aberdeen, in 
accounting to the Exchequer for the period I have named, take credit to them- 
selves for this payment : 


‘¢ Kt Domino Archidiacono Abirdonenfi de mandato Regis per literam 
oftenfam fuper compotum - x - libre - ’”” 


It seems no unreasonable conjecture to infer that this gratuity was bestowed 
by the Sovereign upon learning that Barbour had completed his great poem ; 
and, if this conclusion be entertained, the date of that work is circumscribed 
within sufficiently narrow limits. 

The sum which I have mentioned was not the only reward which King Robert 
If. conferred upon the poet who sang the achievements of the heroic founder of 
his dynasty. By a charter, which is printed in the Register of the Bishopric of 
Aberdeen,® the King granted to Archdeacon Barbour, from the crown rents, or 


1 Dr Jamieson’s Bruce and Wallace, vol. i., p. 274. 

? Compotum Custumariorum burgi de Aberdene, 5. Feb. 1376.—14. Mar. 1377. (Rot. 
Seacearii, 82.) 

5 Registrum Eiscopatus Aberdonensis, vol. i., pp. 129, 130. 
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burgh mails, of Aberdeen, a pension of twenty shillings, payable at Martinmas 
yearly, not for the poet’s life only, but for ever—the grantee receiving the un- 
usual power of bequeathing the pension in mortmain. The King’s grant is 
dated at Kyndroucht in Marr, or Castletown of Braemar, on the 29th of August 
1378, a short time, it will be observed, after the date of the first donation of 
ten pounds. Availing himself of the permission contained in the grant—apply- 
ing the grant, indeed, to the purpose for which it had obviously been made— 
the Archdeacon of Aberdeen made over the annuity in mortmain to the Dean 
and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Aberdeen, for a yearly mass to be cele- 
brated for his soul there, upon the Wednesday after Quase Modo Sunday, or 
the first Sunday after Easter. The deed by which the pension was thus mor- 
tified is printed in the Register of the Bishopric of Aberdeen :1 it is dated, from 
the Archdeacon’s parsonage of Rayne in the Garioch, on the 24th of June 1380. 
It does not reserve the poet’s liferent of the pension, and took effect at once. 
At the same time we learn from the Records of Exchequer that the grant was 
paid to Barbour himself for the fifteen years that he survived.? The first pay- 
ment that followed upon the royal charter is thus entered in the account of the 
baillies of the burgh of Aberdeen from the 13th of March 1377-8 to the 31st 
of March 1379 :— 


‘¢ Kt Domino Johanni Barbar Archidiacono Aberdonenfi percipienti per 
cartam hereditariam pro fe et quibufcunque affignatis fuis eciam ad manum 
mortuam viginti folidos de firmis dicti burgi per annum / que quidem carta 
oftenfa fuit fuper compotum vt patet per literas dicti Archidiaconi de 
recepto eciam oftenfas fuper compotum - xx - folidi- ’’? 


The terms of the last payment made to Barbour himself, I need not recite, as 
they have already been published in the Selections from the Exchequer Rolls 
printed for the Bannatyne Club.* The date of that payment is between the 
25th of March 1393-4, and the 5th of April 1895. As the pension was due at 
Martinmas, it must have been last paid to Barbour on the 11th of November 


* Registrum Episcopatus Aberdonensis, vol. i., pp. 129, 180. The Archdeacon’s mortifi- 
cation was confirmed by a charter under the Great Seal of King Robert III., between April 
1390 and April 1896. (Compota Camerariorum Scotia, vol. ii., pp. 379%, 380* ; Robertson’s 
Index to the Missing Charters, p. 188, No. 21.) 

? Compota Camerariorum Scotia, vol. ii., pp. 153, 250, 325. Compotum Ballivorum burgi 
de Abirden, reddit. apud Perth, 10. Feb. 1889. (Rot. Scaccarii, 102.) 

* Compotum Ballivorum burgi de Aberden, 18. Mar. 1877,—31. Mar. 1879. (Rot. Scac- 
earii, 85.) 

* Compota Camerariorum Scotia, vol. ii, p. 325. . 


- 
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1394. The next account rendered in Exchequer by the bailies of Aberdeen, 
extended from the 5th of April 1395 to the 25th of April 1396; and here the 
pension—due, it will be remembered, at Martinmas 1395—is paid, in terms of 
Barbour’s bequest, to the Dean and Chapter of Aberdeen. This account has 
also been published in the Selections from the Records of Exchequer printed 
for the Bannatyne Club.1 Taken together with the account of the bailies of 
Aberdeen, in the immediately preceding year, and with the accounts of the 
collectors of customs of that burgh, to be adverted to hereafter, it fixes in so 
far the date of the death of the venerable author of ‘“‘ The Bruce,” which Lord 
Hailes? was the first to approximate, from another source—an inquest in the 
Register of the Bishopric of Aberdeen.? That document is dated, at what was 
Barbour’s benefice of Rayne in the Garioch, on the 10th of August 1398 ; and 
it sets forth that his death happened more than two years and a half before— 
‘ scilicet per duos annos cum dimidio et vltra”—that is, some time before the 
10th of February 1396-7. 

The pension thus transferred, on the death of Barbour, to the dignitaries of 
his cathedral church, continued, so far as appears, to be paid to them with suf- 
ficient regularity ;* nor is there anything requiring notice in the yearly record 
of the payment, until about thirty years after the poet’s demise, when we find 
him described as the person ‘‘ who compiled the Book of the Acts of the most 
illustrious prince, the sometime Lord King Robert Bruce.” The account of the 
bailies of Aberdeen rendered in Exchequer for the period between Whitsunday 
1427 and the 30th of April 1428, has this passage :— 

“Kt Decano et Capitulo ecclefie catnedralis Abirdonenfis percipientibus 
annuatim viginti folidos de firmis dicti burgi ex infeodacione quondam 
Regis Roberti fecundi ad manum mortuam perpetuam vt patet in rotulis 
compotorum precedencium pro anniuerfario quondam Magiftri Johannis 
Barbare Archidiaconi Abirdonenfis qui compilanit Librum de Geftis illuf- 
triffimi principis quondam Domini Regis Robert Bruys : fub periculo com- 
putancium de anno computi - xx - folidi- > 


This passage is repeated without change in the next account which was ren- 
dered in Exchequer by the bailies of Aberdeen, for the period, namely, be- 


1 Compota Camerariorum Scotie, vol. ii., pp. 379*, 380%. 

2 Annals of Scotland, vol. ii., p. 3, note, edit. 1779 ; vol. ii., p. 3, note. edit. 1819. 

3 Registrum Episcopatus Aberdonensis, vol. i., pp. 201, 202, 

* Compota Camerariorum Scotiz, vol. ii., p. 402, 403, 467, 468, 527, 582, 667; vol. iii., 
p. 170. 

5 Computum Ballivorum burgi de Abirdene, Pentecost. 1427,—30. April 1428, (Rot. 
Seaccarii, 177.) 
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tween the 30th of April 1428 and the 18th of April 1429.1 The terms of the im- 
mediately following account, for the period between the 18th of April 1429 and 
the 21st of March 1429-30, show a slight alteration: the grant is now described 
as having been given to Barbour “‘ for compiling the Book of the Acts of the 
sometime King Robert de Brus :”’ 


‘¢ Et Decano et Capitulo ecclefie cathedralis Abirdonenfis percipientibus 
annuatim viginti folidos de firmis dicti burgi ex infeodacione Regis Ro- 
berti fecundi pro anniuerfario quondam Magiftri Johannis Barber pro 
compilacione Libri de Geftis quaondam Regis Roberti de Brus * fub peri- 
culo commputantis de anno computi - xx - folidi- ’”? 


These terms continue to be repeated for many years without any material 
alteration. The account of the year 1434 is published in the Selections from the 
_ Records of Exchequer printed for the Bannatyne Club ;? and I may here tran- 
scribe the entry in the account for the year 1455-6: 


‘* Et Decano et Capitulo ecclefie cathedralis Abirdonenfis percipientibus 
annuatim viginti folidos pro anniuerfario quondam Magiftri Johannis Bar- 
berii pro compilacione Libri de Geftis Regis Roberti Bruys in plenam 
folucionem dicte penfionis de anno computi- xx - solidi-”’ 4 


This perpetual annuity of twenty shillings was, then, the King’s reward for 
the poem of “The Bruce.’ But Barbour wrote another poem of which the chief 
subject was “ The Stuart.’”?> Thus Wyntown says— 


‘¢ The Stewartis orygenale 
The Archedekyne has tretyd hal 
In metyr fayre, mare wertwily, 
Than I can thynk be my ftudy, 
Be gud contynwatyown 
In succeflyve generatyown.”’® 

And again— 

‘¢ This Nynus had a fone alfua 

Sere Dardane Lord de Frygya, 


* Compotum Ballivorum burgi de Abirdene, 30. Apr. 1428.—18. Apr. 1429. (Rot. Scac- 
carii, 178.) 

° Compotum Ballivorum burgi de Abirdene, 18. Apr. 1429.—21. Mar. 1429. (Rot. Seac- 
carii, 179.) 

° Compota Camerariorum Scotia, vol. iii., p. 269. This account is erroneously cited by Dr 
Jamieson as of the year 1424. (The Bruce and Wallace, vol. i., p. viii.) 

* Compotum Ballivorum burgi de Aberdene, 28. Jul. 1455.—25. Oct. 1456, (Rot. Scac- 
earli, 224, 

° Wyntownis Cronykill, book viii., chap. vii., ll. 143-148 ; vol. ii, p. 67. 
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Fra quham Barbere futely 

Has made a propyr genealogy 

Tyl Robert oure fecownd Kyng, 
That Scotland had in governyng.”’ ! 


The work seems to be referred to by Blind Harry, as extant in his time ;? 
and it is quoted and commented upon in more than one copy or continuation of 
the Scotichronicon.® Let us see, then, if any trace can be found in the Exche. 
quer Records of recompense bestowed upon Barbour for this second poem. 

‘* The Bruce,” as we have seen, was completed in the year 1377 or 1378. 
The gift of ten pounds, and the perpetual pension of twenty shillings, granted 
in these years, did not exhaust the royal bounty. Between the 29th of July 
1380, and the 24th of October 1381, King Robert II. bestowed upon Barbour 
the wardship of William of Tulydeff, the heir of a third part of the lands of 
Ledyntuche and Rothmase, in the Archdeacon’s own parish of Rayne, in the 
Garioch. The pecuniary value of this gift is uncertain—we know only that 
the lands of which the minor was heir were rated at 43s. 4d. a-~-year—but what- 
ever the grant might be worth, Barbour not only enjoyed it for his own life- 
time, but was able to bequeath it, for two or three years at least, to another. 
All this appears from the inquest in the Register of the Bishopric of Aberdeen,* 
already referred to, as first cited by Lord Hailes. The next notice of Barbour 
which presents itself is in February 1382-3, when we find him officiating as 
one of the Auditors of the Exchequer held at Perth between the 6th and 17th 
days of that month.’ This was not the first time that he acted in this capacity: a 
roll published in the Selections from the Records of Exchequer printed for the 
Bannatyne Club, shows that on the 18th of February 1373-4, John Barber, 
Archdeacon of Aberdeen, was both Clerk of Audit of the King’s Household— 
‘* Clericus Probationis domus Domini nostri Regis’’—with a fee of ten pounds,° 
and one of the Auditors of the Exchequer sitting at Perth at that time.’ He 
appears in this last capacity yet a third time, as one of the Auditors of the Ex- 
chequer which was held at Stirling from the 7th till the 17th of March 1384-5.® 


* Wyntownis Crodykill, book ii., chap. i., ll. 180-135; vol. i., p. 26. 

2 Dr Jamieson’s Bruce and Wallace, vol. ii., p. 2, 1. 34, 

3 Johannis de Fordun Scotichronicon, vol. ii., pp. 60, 542, 543., edit. 1759. 

* Registrum Episcopatus Aberdonensis, vol. i., pp. 201, 202. Barbour’s ward, it appears, 
lived to man’s estate, and fought and fell at Harlaw. (/d., vol. i., pp. 214, 215.) 

5 Rot. Scaccarii, 93. 

® Compota Camerariorum Scotia, vol. ii,, p. 32, 

Tad, YOU. 1. Pp. 19, 

8 Rot. Seaccarii, 95. 
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At length, on the 5th of December 1388—about ten years after the completion 
of ‘‘ The Bruce’’—another yearly pension of the considerable amount of ten 
pounds is conferred upon Barbour by King Robert II., as a reeompense—I think 
we may safely conjecture—for the composition of ‘The Stuart.” Wyntown 
tells us explicitly that the poem conducted its genealogy only to King Robert 
IL, and it is by this King, and within about two years of his death, that Bar- 
bour’s second pension is granted. The charter is in these terms :-— 


‘‘ Robertus Dei gratia Rex Scottorum Omnibus probis hominibus fuis ad 
quos prefentes litere peruenerint Salutem Sciatis quod conceflimus dilecto 
noftro Johanni Barbar Archidiacono Abirdonenfi pro fuo fideli feruicio — 
nobis impenfo decem libras fterlingorum annuatim percipiendas per manus 
Camerarii noftri qui pro tempore fuerit de magna cuftuma burgi noftri de 
Abirden; Tenendas et habendas ac percipiendas eidem Johanni pro toto 
tempore vite fue ad duos anni terminos confuetos Pentecoftes et Sancti 
Martini in yeme per equales porciones Quare Camerario noftro qui pro 
tempore fuerit tenore prefencium damus firmiter in mandatis quatenus 
eundem Johannem in predictis decem libris fingulis annis integraliter faciatis 
deferuiri - quam fummam fibi in compotis fuis annuis inde reddendis vifis 
ipfius Johannis literis de recepto volumus et precipimus per prefentes 
plenins allocari- Datum fub teftimonio noftri magni figilli apud Edynburgh 
quinto die Decembris anno regni noftri Octodecimo.”? 


The first payments made under this grant were between the 26th of February 
1388-9 and the 11th of February 1389-90. They are thus entered in the ac- 
count rendered in Exchequer by the collectors of the customs of the burgh of 
Aberdeen for that period :— . 


‘¢ Et Domino Johanni Barbar Archidiacono Abirdonenfi percipienti pro 
tempore vite decem libras de dono Regis vt patet per literas Regis de pre- 
cepto et ipfius Domini Johannis de recepto oftenfas fuper compotum - x - 
libre - ad duos {eilicet anni terminos - fcilicet - Pentecoftes et Sancti Mar- 
tiniin yeme per equales portiones fub magno figillo figillatas de concef- 
fione Regis cuius tenor videatur a tergo rotuli-’’? 


The pension appears to have been duly paid throughout the seven years that 
Barbour survived its grant.2 The last payment occurs in the account of the col- 
lectors of the customs of Aberdeen, rendered in Exchequer, for the period between 


* Rot. Seaccarii, 102. 

* Compotum Custumariorum burgi de Abirdene, 26. Feb. 1888.—11. Feb. 1389. (Rot. 
scaccarii, 102.) 

* Compota Camerariorum Scotie, vol. ii., pp. 128, 230, 
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the 25th of March 1393-4 and the 3d of April 1395.!_ The pension was paid for 
both terms, Whitsunday and Martinmas, of that year—showing that Barbour 
survived the 11th of November 1394. Had he lived till Whitsunday 1395, a 
farther sum of five pounds would have been paid to him; but the account of — 
the collectors of the customs of Aberdeen, rendered in Exchequer, for the period 
from the 3d of April 1395 to the 25th of April 1396,” shows that no such pay- 
ment was made. The date of Barbour’s death is thus circumscribed within the 
six months between Martinmas 1394 and Whitsunday 1395. The precise day 
was probably the 13th of March—the day on which his soul mass was celebrated 
yearly in the Cathedral of Aberdeen until the ecclesiastical revolution in the 
middle of the sixteenth century.’ Barbour himself had appointed the com- 
memorative service to be performed on the Wednesday after the first Sunday 
after Easter ; but it was no uncommon practice, on the death of the founder, 
to shift the service from the day observed in his lifetime, to the anniversary of 
the day of his death. 

Let me allude, before parting, to the controversy‘ as to the interpretation of 
three passports granted to Barbour for journeys to Oxford in 1857 and 1364, and 
to France in 1368.° The object of these journeys is expressly stated in the pass- 
ports to be the sake of study (causa studendi). But the poet was already 
Archdeacon of Aberdeen; and “ what dignitary of the church,” it has been 
triumphantly asked, ‘‘ ever thought of returning to his scholastic exercises, or 
of subjecting himself a second time to academical discipline ?’’® To this question 
—setting aside what might be adduced from the usage of other countries’—it 
may be sufficient answer to show that, a century after Barbour’s death, when 
two universities had been established in Scotland, and a third was beginning to 
rise from its foundations, a Scottish bishop was found in the schools of Paris. 
The account of the collector of the customs of Dunbarton, Irvine, and the 


1 Compota Camerariorum Scotia, vol. ii, p. 302. 

* Compotum Custumariorum burgi de Aberden, 3, Apr. 1395.—25. Apr. 13896. (Rot. 
Seaccarii, 116.) 

* Registrum Episcopatus Aberdonensis, vol. ii., pp. 201, 212. 

4 Warton’s Hist. of English Poetry, vol. ii., p. 110, edit. 1840. Lord Hailes’ Annals, vol. 
ii., p. 3, note, edit. 1819. Irving’s Lives of Scottish Poets, vol. i. pp. 254, 255. Jamieson’s 
Bruce and Wallace, vol.i., pp.3,7. J. Bruce’s Lives of Eminent Men of Aberdeen, p. 3. 
G. L. Craik’s Sketches of Literature and Learning in England, vol. ii., pp. 101, 102. 

5 Rotuli Scotia, vol. i., pp. 808, 886, 926. 

§ Irving’s Lives of Scottish Poets, vol. i., p. 255. 

7 In France, for example, it was ruled so lately as 1616, that a stripling of fourteen might 
be a cathedral dignitary. (Van Espen, Jus Ecclesiast. Univ., par. ii., sect, iii, tit. ii., cap. i. ; 
Opera Omnia, vol. i., p. 671.) 
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Western Lakes, for the period between the 24th of January 1499-1500 and the 
7th of August 1501, records the remission by King James IV. of the customs duty 
of sixteen lasts of herrings belonging to the Bishop of Argyll, then studying 
in the French capital :— 


‘« Et allocatur compotanti de cuftuma fexdecim laftarum allecum fpec- 
tantium Epifcopo Lifmorenfi nune ftudenti Parifiis fibi conceffa per literas 
Domini Regis oftensas fuper compotum - ix - libre - xij - folidi- ”? 

Nor was this by any means a solitary instance. Alexander Stewart had been 
Archbishop of St Andrews and Chancellor of Scotland for more than three years 

before he fell at Flodden at the age of twenty, or less—* viginti ferme natus- 
annos,” as his illustrious preceptor informs us without a blush ora sigh.? In 
1524, King Henry VIII. of England writes to Pope Clement VII. beseeching, 
not unsuccessfully, his good offices in securing the dignity of Abbot of Paisley to 
“a religious man, Dene John Hamilton, a monk of that place’’—the devout 
recluse, as we learn from another letter to the same Pope from King James V. 
of Scotland, being a lad in his fourteenth year,® of whom we are farther told that 
he was no sooner promoted to his abbacy than he repaired to the schools of Paris, 
‘* where he pursued his studies in the canon law and theology.’’* In an earlier 
age and a humbler rank of life, one of Barbour’s neighbours and contemporaries 
is addressed by the Sovereign Pontiff, in 1331, as at once a cathedral dignitary 
and a student of canon law—‘‘ Willelmo de Rothyrglen canonico Roffenfi 
ftudenti in jure canonico.’’® The first name which was inscribed in the roll of 


1 Compotum Wilelmi Cuninghame custumarii de Dunbretane Irwin et Lowis, 24. Januarii 
1499,—7. Augusti 1501. (Rot. Scacearii, 320.) 

2 Erasmi Adagia, voce “ Spartam nactus.” The juvenile Primate appears on record as 
Archbishop, Chancellor, and one of the Lords Auditors of Exchequer, on the 2d of August 
1510. (Rot. Scaccarii, 344.) His immediate predecessor in the metropolitan see appears 
to have become Archbishop in his twenty-second year. (Crawfurd’s Lives of the Officers of 
State, pp. 58, 59.) 

3 Transcripts of Documents in the Vatican regarding Great Britain, vol. xxxvii., pp. 
155-157. (MS. Brit. Mus.) 

“ Crawfurd’s Lives of the Officers of State, p. 376. When Hamilton, then Archbishop of 
St Andrews, resigned the abbacy of Paisley in 1553, he was succeeded by Lord Claud 
Hamilton, then in his fourteenth year, as Pope Julius III. was made to believe; but in 
reality, it is said, only in his tenth year. (Registrum Monasterii de Passelet, p. xxiv. note ; 
Spottiswood’s Religious Houses, chap. viii., in Keith’s Catalogue of Scottish Bishops, p. 413, 
edit. 1824.) 

5 Reg. Litt. Commun. Pape Joannis XXIT., ann. xvi. epist. 1406. Iderive my knowledge 
of this letter and of the letters which I am about to cite of the same Pontiff and his imme- 
diate successor in the chair of St Peter, from the MS. Collection in the British Museum of 
Transcripts of Documents in the Vatican regarding Great Britain. 
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students in the Faculty of Arts in the University of Glasgow, founded in 1451, 
was that of a canon of the neighbouring cathedral; and the names of more 
than a dozen dignitaries of the church may be recognised in the catalogue 
before it arrives at the beginning of the sixteenth century.' In 1505 we find 
the Archdeacon of Glasgow placing his name upon the books: next year he | 
proceeds to his bachelor’s degree ; and two summers after, having gone through 
the accustomed examinations, he is enrolled among the masters of arts.? 

The author of “ The Bruce,’’ then, may have been an Archdeacon not only 
before he bade a final farewell to Oxford and Paris, but before he entered the 
gates of either university. J may add that he may have been an Archdeacon 
before he was a priest. Thus, we learn from a letter of Pope Benedict XII, 
that Alan, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, in 1341, was elected Bishop of Caithness, 
being then only in deacon’s orders.* A letter of Pope John XXIL, in 1332, 
shows that Nicholas, then Bishop-Elect of the same see, had attained no higher 
grade than that of subdeacon.* From a letter of the same Pontiff, in 1330, 
it appears that Nigel of Carruthers, then a canon of Glasgow, had, while under 
the years of puberty, been presented by the lay patrons and instituted by the 
Bishop, to the rectory of the parish church of Ruthwell, in the rural deanery of 
Annandale ; and that he reached the age of twenty-one, in the enjoyment of 
his benefice, without any ordination beyond that of the minor orders.® So rife 
was this kind of abuse in the previous century, that the Scottish Church en- 
joined by a special canon, ‘‘ ut rectores ecclefiarum ad primos ordines veniant 
ordinandi ita quod quam cito fieri poterit commode ordinentur.”® But the 

2 Munimenta Alme Universitatis Glasguensis, vol. ii., pp. 179, 198, 203, 212, 214, 215, 236-8, 
241-2, 249-50, 268-70, 272. 

? Munimenta Alme Universitatis Glasguensis, vol. ii., pp. 120, 282, 284. 

5 Reg. Litt. Commun. et de Curia Papz Benedicti XII., ann. vii., epist. 212. Bishop Keith 
—whose Catalogue of Scottish Bishops is more than usually defective about this period, and 
in this see—knew nothing of the election either of Alan in 1341, or of Nicholas in 1332. 
The former was chosen to succeed Bishop David: the latter was a nephew of a Cardinal. 

* Reg. Litt. Commun. Paps Joannis XXII., ann. xvi., epist. 1474. 

5 Reg. Litt. Commun. Pape Joannis XXII, ann. xiv., epp. 713,714. “Sane petitio pro 
parte tua nobis exhibita continebat”—it is thus the Pope addresses the hoy parson—‘‘ quod 
dudum tu tune clericali caractere insignitus, et infra puberes annos existens, ad parrochialem 
ecclesiam de Rivel Glasguensis diocesis tunc vacantem, per quosdam laycos veros ejusdem . 
ecclesie patronos, ad quos presentatio rectoris ejusdem ecclesie pertinebat, ad dictam eccle- 
siam diocesano loci presentatus fuisti, et per ipsum diocesanum institutus in rectorem ecclesie 
memorate, quam quidem ecclesiam extunce quousque ad vicesimum primum etatis sue annum 


vel circa pervenisti, possedisti sicut adhue possides, pacifice et quiete, ad superiores ordines 
non promotus.” 


6 Registrum Episcopatus Aberdonensis, vol. ii., p. 34. 
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practice was too inveterate to be easily eradicated ; and in 1559, the last coun- 
cil of the Scottish Church held in the obedience of Rome is found reiterating 
the vain injunction, ‘‘ quod beneficiati compellantur ad receptionem sacrorum 
ordinum.’’} 


iV. 


NOTE ON A SILVER RELIQUARY BEQUEATHED BY E. W. A. D. HAY, Esa., 
FOUND AMONG HIS COINS. By W. H. SCOTT, M.D., F.S.A. Scor. 


This little reliquary, exhibited to the meeting, stated on its wrapper to have 
been dug up at Dundee, was found by me when examining the coins bequeathed 
to the Society by E. W. A. Drummond Hay, Esq. As the coins had, I believe, 
been hardly or not at all examined when I undertook the task, which I regret . 
_ greatly being unable at present to complete, of examining and arranging the 
numismatic collections of the Society, it is quite possible that this pretty little 
reliquary may not have been formally brought before the Society, and I have 
thought it worth while to do so. 

It needs hardly any explanation, the devices being perfectly well known. 
On one side { g in Gothic letters, on the other the Agnus Dei bearing a 
cross. The character of the legend is not very well marked, and it would be 
difficult accordingly to fix the age of this reliquary with any exactitude. I 
should suppose it about the fifteenth century, but this may be doubtful. 


February 14, 1855. 
T. A. WISE, M.D., H.E.I.C.S., in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected fellows of the Society -— 


James Hunt of Pittencrieff, Esq. 
Joun Cuatmers of Aldbar, Esq. 
W. H. Murray of Geanies, Esq. 


The Donations to the Museum and Library included— 
Three Flint Arrow Heads found in the Township of Macnab, 
Canada West: by THE CuHleEF or MAcnas. 


* Wilkins, Concilia Magne Britannie et Hibernia, vol. iy., p. 211. 
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A Portrait of King James VI., by Cornelius Jansen: by ALEX- 
ANDER WHITE, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 

Fragments of Bones and other Remains from a Grave in the 
Holm of Papa-Westray, Orkney: by GrorGe Petrie, Hsq., Kirk- 
wall. 

A small portion of Coloured Glass from a Window of Melrose 
Abbey, found there in 1742: by Messrs Cross and CARRUTHERS, 
North Hanover Street. 

Notes on the Round Towers in the County of Kerry and Dingle, 
by R. Hitchcock, Esq.: by the AuTHoR. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Kilkenny Archeological 
Society for 1854: by the SocrEry. 

Notes on the Nimbus, by Gilbert J. French, Esq.: by the AUTHOR. 


Certain Antiquities were sent for exhibition to the Meeting :— 

These consisted of ;—A stone mould for celts, having a mould for 
a large celt in the centre, and in the corner one for a very small 
celt, found in a cairn near Kintore, Aberdeenshire. Also speci- 
mens of flint arrow-heads found in the same neighbourhood; and a 
few coins of no particular interest: by Mr ALEx. Wart, Kintore. 

An Antique Brass Bodkin found under the Flooring at Holy- 
rood House: by JAMES STaRK, M.D. | 

An Ancient Bronze Sword, dug up in a Moss on the Estate of 
Forse in Caithness: by C. LAWSON jun., Esq., F'.S.A. Scot. 

Various Articles recently purchased for the Museum, from the 
collections of the late Archibald Leckie, Esq., F.A.S. Scot., Paisley, 
were also exhibited, viz. :— 


I. Two oval-shaped perforated stones ; two stone ladles or Druidical patere. 
Several interesting stone moulds, apparently for weapons, of bronze, viz. a large 
rounded stone, measuring 11 inches long by 83 inches wide, figured here (fig. 1.) 
This mould is complete in itself, the metal having apparently been simply poured 
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into the moulds cut on the stone ; there are two small moulds for axe heads on 
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Fig. 1. 


one side, and on the other a rnould for a large axe head, and another for a spear 
head or dagger. A complete smaller mould of two pieces, 43 inches long by 24 
inches broad for a spear head, as shown in the woodcut (fig. 2). A beautifully 
cut mould, or rather half of a mould, for a palstave, measuring 7} inches 
long by 32 inches broad (fig. 3), found near Lough Corrib, Galway, Ireland. 
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Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


And two square-shaped stones, rudely hollowed out into divisions, styled ink- 
stands, one of which was found in county Roscommon, Ireland. 
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II. The following articles in bronze :—a richly engraved axe head; a pal- 
stave found in county Cavan, Ireland; six looped celts, mostly found in county 
Donegal ; eight small spear heads of different sizes, five having loops on each 
side of the neck; a leaf-shaped sword; and eight spear or lance blades of 
various sizes and forms, several being very long and narrow like a pointed 
sword blade; the tongue of a large brooch; and two bowl-shaped vessels, 63 
and 83 inches in diameter, with projecting 
rims and handles, 6 and 63 inches long, with 
rounded extremities, found at Castle Derg, 
county Tyrone. Also a large sized square- 
shaped Ecclesiastical Bell, 103 inches in height, 
believed to be from Ireland. 

III. Several curious vessels in wood, the best 
of which, a square-shaped Maedher or drinking 
cup, with four ear-shaped handles, is figured 
here (fig. 4); it measures nearly 74% inches in 
height ; another is of a round shape, 64 inches 
high, with only one perforated handle project- 
ing from its side. A goblet-shaped cup with 
rounded foot; and a round-shaped bottle. <A ee 
carpenter’s plane of antique form, 1 foot 9 Fig. 4. 
inches long, with the date and initials, 1688.P.EF., cut on one side. And 
lastly, a small circular silver seal with a dexter hand displayed on the shield, 
surrounded by the following legend :—+X TEIN IOEIN. 
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The following Communications were then read :-— 


i 


NOTICES OF ANCIENT GAELIC POEMS AND HISTORICAL FRAGMENTS IN 
A MS. VOLUME (WRITTEN IN THE YEARS 1512 To 1529) CALLED “ THE DEAN 
OF LISMORE’S BOOK,” IN THE ADVOCATES’ LIBRARY. By THE REv. 
THOMAS M‘LAUCHLAN, EpInBuRGH. 


This MS., which is now deposited in the Advocates’ Library, was brought ~ 
originally into notice by the late John Mackenzie, Esq., of the Temple, London, 
and was given by him to the Highland Society. Through what channel Mr 
Mackenzie obtained it, or where it lay during the three hundred years between 
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the days of the Dean and the beginning of the present century, is not stated in 
any of the accounts we have of it; although there would be very considerable 
interest in an acquaintance with its past history. It may have come into Mr 
Mackenzie’s hands as executor of Mr Macpherson, the translator of Ossian, 
and thus perhaps have formed part of Mr Macpherson’s own collections. Dr 
Johnson says, in his ‘‘ Journey to the Western Islands, &c.,” “The editor 
(Macpherson) has been heard to say that part of the poem was received by him 
in the Saxon character.”! This answers the description of the writing in this 
collection. Johnson’s comment is amusing,—‘‘ He has then found, by some 
peculiar fortune, an unwritten language, written in a character which the 
natives probably never beheld.” It is well known that Mr Mackenzie was 
entrusted with the whole of Macpherson’s Ossian in the original, and that he 
was the party under whose editorial care it was given to the world. 

The MS. has been described in the extensive report on the Ossianic contro- 
versy drawn up in the year 1805 by a Committee of the Highland Society. 
There is a notice of it in the body of the Report, and a fuller one in the Ap- 
pendix written by Dr Donald Smith, the best Celtic scholar of his day. These 
notices, however, had reference solely to the existing controversy, and in con- 
sequence the contents of the volume are entirely overlooked, with the exception 
of those bearing upon that controversy. ‘Thus, of far the larger portion of this 
collection, and assuredly not the least interesting, we have no account what- 
soever. 

The MS. in its present condition is not complete, there being several pages 
wanting both at the beginning and the end. It contains still 311 pages, num- 
bered apparently in the hand of Mr Mackenzie. Many of the leaves are stained 
and rendered almost illegible from the effects of damp, and several are much 
worn from use and exposure. Though called the Dean of Lismore’s MS., there 
is nothing to show that he was the compiler save the inscription on the 27th 
page, where we have on the lower margin “‘ Liber Domini Jacobi M‘Gregor 
Decani Lismoren.,”’ and the handwriting of which bears a strong resemblance 
to that in which the greater portion of the work is written. There are, however, 
obviously in the volume two distinct handwritings, and there must have been 
at least two compilers. The other of these, besides the Dean, is probably the 
person called in p. 144 “ Duucha deyr aclyth MacDhowl vie Hone Reawych,” 
(Duncan. . . . son of Dugald son of John the Grizzled), written in what 
seems to be the hand of the Dean. This second writer is also a M‘Gregor. 


1 Johnson obviously mistook the Saxon for the Roman character. The ancient Irish 
character is in reality the Saxon. 
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This collection is one of much interest on account of its age, its orthography, 
and the nature of its contents. Its date is unquestionably the beginning of the 
sixteenth century.! It is thus the oldest specimen we possess of what may be 
called, without challenge, written Scottish Gaelic. There are other specimens 
in existence, but it is difficult, from various reasons, to set aside the claims of 
Irish writers to these. We have here, however, a full and satisfactory record 
of what the Scottish Gaelic was in the early part of the sixteenth century, in- 
cluding numerous specimens from writers, or rather composers, who existed a 
couple of centuries before. In this I do not include the Ossianic remains, but 
compositions of Scottish bards of the fourteenth century. The orthography of 
the volume is, so far as Scotland is concerned, wnique. It is on the principle 
of phonetic writing, the orthography following the orthoepy. This system had 
previously been adopted by the Welsh ; it has ever been followed by the Manx ; 
but this collection is the only existing specimen of it among the Scottish High- 
landers ; although from the very outset of the volume the system of orthography 
seems so fixed, and is so uniform, that it must have been well known in the 
country. It evidently did not originate with, nor was it confined to the writers 
of this volume. It is clear, however, that it did not commend itself generally to 
the writers of Scottish Gaelic, for within thirty years after the compilation of 
this MS., the first printed Gaelic book, viz., Bishop Carswel’s Prayer-Book, 
appeared, and in it we find the old Celtic orthography uniformly followed. Nor 
is this to be wondered at, the phonetic method of writing being at variance 
with the whole genius of the Celtic language. In languages whose inflections 
are formed by changes in the terininations of words, the nearer the orthography 
approaches to this phonetic method, the more perfect it is; but im a language like 
the Gaelic, in which most of the changes take place in the beginning of the 
words, such a method must necessarily destroy the general resemblance of the 
same word in its different parts. Thus, there will often be no resemblance 
between the nominative and genitive of the same noun, and between the diffe- 
rent parts of the same verb. It is necessary, in order to preserve these resem- 
blances and other analogies of the language, to preserve throughout the funda. 
mental articulations of the words.. The system of orthography in the Dean’s 
MS. renders it most difficult to decipher, the mere pronunciation of the words 
upon which the spelling depends being so different in different parts of the 
Highlands, and probably at different periods. ‘There is room even for question- 
ing the correctness of some of Dr Smith’s readings, as given in the Highland 
Society’s Report, An important inference from the preceding observations, 


* Vide Highland Society’s Report. 
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and one which seems to be perfectly legitimate, is that the writing of Gaelic 
was extensively practised during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; so ex- 
tensively as to give rise to different and well-defined systems of orthography. 
This is a striking commentary on the statements of Dr Johnson, that the ‘‘ lan- 
guage had “ nothing written,”’ that ‘‘ the Earse never was a written language,” 
and that ‘‘ there is not in the world an Harse MS. a hundred years old.” 
Passing over the personal history of the author or authors, of whom little 
seems to be known, we are brought to the contents of the MS. These are 
abundantly voluminous and various, but consist chiefly of fragments of Gaelic 
poetry to the extent of about 11,000 lines. There are productions of about 
66 different authors, containing from half-a-dozen lines up to 100. About 
800 lines of these are Ossianic, the rest of them are by Scottish and Irish bards, 
many of whom are altogether unknown even to tradition. What I call Ossianic 
_ poems do not profess to be all composed by Ossian, but are in the Ossianie style, 
and measure, and refer to events in the Fingalian history. Many of the pieces 
are said to be by Ossian, others by Caoilt M‘Ronan, Conall M‘Edirskioil (or 
O’Driscoll), Fergus Filidh, and other poets of the Ossianic period, and some of 
them by Allan M‘Rorie, Gillcolum M‘Anolla, and other later imitators of 
these. In analyzing the MS. it may be as well first to notice the Ossianic 
poems, and afterwards take up the others. It is sufficiently obvious, from these 
fragments, that poems said to be composed by Ossian, the son of Fingal, existed 
in the Scottish Highlands in the sixteenth century, and were written down in the 
vernacular. It is obvious also that the persons who are the subjects of: these 
poems are the same with those whose names are met with in the Ossian of 
Macpherson, that the scene of their actings is the same, viz., Ireland and the 
Scottish Highlands, and that the events narrated are often identical. The 
question, however, remains, are there any of the poems in this MS, the same 
with those published by Macpherson? In answering this query we should be 
possessed of advantages that were not possessed by the Committee of the High- 
land Society. When they drew out their report, only two fragments of the 
whole of Macpherson’s Ossian had been published in the original, viz., the poem 
of “ Carrickthura,’’ and one book of ‘‘ Temora.” Hence the Committee were 
obliged to compare their Gaelic collections with Macpherson’s English transla- 
tion, Since then the whole work has been published in the original Gaelic, 
and we should be able now to compare any collections that may be, or have 
been, made with that. The fact is, the necessity of judging through a transla- 
tion served to affect not a little the whole character of the Ossianic controversy. 
In the fragments contained in this MS. we have unquestionably the names 
which appear in Macpherson’s publication—Fingal, Gaul the son of Morni, 
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Oscar the son of Ossian, Garve the son of Starno, the Danes, Cuchullin, &c. 
Without doubt, if Macpherson’s Ossian be an imposture, he has made use of 
persons and names familiar for centuries to every native Highlander. The 
only peculiarity in the case of the fragments in the MS. under consideration 
is the frequent introduction of St Patrick. There are numerous dialogues be- 
tween the Saint and Ossian, and many of the poems are addressed by the latter 
to the former. This may be the consequence of later monkish interpolations, 
Ossian being represented as a convert of St Patrick’s. The Christianity of the 
poet, however, is of a somewhat questionable order. If these passages belong 
to the original compositions, they would fix the era of Ossian as being that of 
St Patrick, and would also indicate that his country was not Scotland, but Ireland. 
The following is an extract from one of these fragments :— 


Ossian the son of Fingal said— 
Tell me, Patrick, the honour which belongs to us, 
Do the Fingalians of Ireland enjoy the happy heaven ? 
T tell thee assuredly, Ossian of bold deeds, 
That neither thy father, nor Gaul, nor Oscar, are in heaven. 
Sad is thy tale to me, O Priest, 
I worshipping God, and that the Fingalians of Ireland should be excluded from heaven. 
Ts it not well for thee to be blessed thyself, 
Although Caoilt, and Oscar, and thy father should not share thy blessedness ? 
I care little for any blessédness above 
Unless shared with Caoilt, and Oscar, and my father! 
Better for thee to see the countenance of the Son of Heaven 
Than that thou should’st possess all the gold in the world. 
Tell me, thou tonsured priest, concerning the heavenly throne ; 
I would gladly give thee an account of the battle of Gaura, &c. 


We do not find the name of St Patrick in any part of Macpherson’s Ossian, 
probably from his concluding that all the passages of the traditional poetry in 
which allusions to the Saint’s name occurred were not authentic, and were mere 
later interpolations. 

But besides the persons and names in our MS. and in Macpherson’s Ossian 
being identical, the historical incidents occurring in both are often found to be 
so likewise. We have the death of Oscar in p. 230 of the MS., and in the 
first book of Macpherson’s Temora. We have the story of Faineasolis, the 
Maid of Craca of Macpherson’s Fingal, in p. 220 of the MS., and several other 
similar instances. From this it is evident that the story of the Ossianic Poems 
was familiar to the Highlanders in 1512, and, to say the least, became the subject 
of the poems of Ossian as given afterwards by Macpherson ; or, in other words— 
and there is no little importance to be attached to the fact—what is historical in 
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the Ossianic Poems was long known, and is of an antiquity far beyond the range 
of written history. Recent discoveries of authentic historical documents in 
Ireland serve very effectually to establish this statement, and farther show that 
many of the incidents in ancient Irish history related by Ossian are strictly 
correct, although long thought to be at variance with authentic history. 

But while the above statements are easily established, the question of verbal 
identity between our MS. and Macpherson’s Ossian still remains. 

In the fragments referred to above—the episode of Faineasolis and the death 
of Oscar—it is easy to bring this question to the test of a comparison. But itis 
disheartening to find, that while in the English translation of Macpherson the 
former of these is given, it is not given in the Gaelic. Instead of the original 
we have merely a number of asterisks. This is remarkable, as the story was 
one well known in the Highlands. The death of Oscar, while similar in inci- 
dent, is not identical in words ; for instance, when the father discovers the son 

we have in Macpherson—‘‘ Chunnaic sinn og Oscar air ’sgéith, ’8 a dhearg fhuil 
ag iadhadh m’a thaobh.” ‘* We saw young Oscar stretched on his shield, his 
red blood eddying by his side.” In the MS. we have ‘‘ ’*S ann fhuair mi mo mhac 
fein ’n a luidh air uilin cli,” a sgiath uabhrais air an lathair, agus a lann ’n a 
dheaslaimh. ‘‘ I found my son lying supported by his left arm, his terrible shield 
on the ground, and his right hand grasping his spear.’’ This gives a fair idea of 
the occasional verbal resemblance, which, as will be seen, is by no means very 
close. It may be observed, however, that this edition of the Battle of Gabhra 
is attributed in the MS. to Allan M‘Rorie, and not to Ossian. The most re- 
markable instance of agreement between the MS. and Macpherson’s Ossian is 
in the Poem of Carthon, as it is called in the latter. In Macpherson’s edition 
the story given is that of Clessamor and his son Carthon, the latter of whom 
was killed by his father in single combat, he not knowing that it was his son, 
and the son declining to avow himself lest it should be construed into cowardice. 
This story is told in the MS. of Cuchullin and his son Conlaoch, and this was 
the edition generally known in the Highlands. There is little difference save 
in the names ; but it is mortifying to find, when we proceed to compare the MS. 
with the published Gaelic poems of Macpherson, that the whole of this part is 
withheld in the latter. As compared with the English translation, the resem- 
blance, with the single exception of the names, is almost complete. There is a 
very striking similarity between this story of Cuchullin and his son, and that of 
Rustum and his son Zohrab, as given by the Persian poet Firdousi. In reading 
the sketch of Rustum given in Lamartine’s ‘‘ Celebrated Characters,” any one 
acquainted with the Celtic tradition must be struck with the almost complete coin- 
cidence between the two. The birth of the sons, their training by their mothers, 
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their being sent by their mothers to meet their fathers in battle, the unwilling- 
ness of the fathers to engage in the combat from some secret impression of calami- 
tous results, the death of the sons, and the grief of the fathers. The resemblance 
is so complete that it can hardly be accidental. Could the story have travelled 
from the East in later years—or are some of these Celtic traditions older than 
the settlement of the race in either Scotland or Ireland—and were they carried 
along with them in their migrations from the East? The concluding portion 
of the poem, being the well-known address of Ossian to the sun, is also withheld 
in the original of Macpherson, for what reason it is difficult to suppose. It may, 
however, be shown, without possibility of dispute, that the poem of Carthon, as 
given by Macpherson, is an ancient Gaelic poem, the greater portion of which is 
contained in this MS. ofthe sixteenth century. But the length of this paper does 
not admit of extending this comparison further. It may, however, be added, 
that there are several Ossianic fragments in this MS. hitherto unknown, and of 
very considerable interest. One of these contains an account of Fingal’s captivity 
with Cormac MacArt, king of Ireland, and the price paid by his friends for his 
liberation, which comprises a pair of almost all existing beasts, birds, and fishes. 
It might be interesting to present these to the public as specimens of what was 
received as Ossianic poetry in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Besides the Ossianic poetry the MS. contains a large selection of the com- 
positions of later bards, some Scotch, some Irish. The names of a few of these 
are Godfrey earl, Duncan Campbell the good knight, Duncan O’Daly, Teague 
O’Huggin, Murdoch Albanach, bard to Clanranald, Gilpatrick M‘Lachlan, God- 
frey O'Daly, Isabella Countess of Argyle, Red.Finlay the Bard, Gilchrist Tay- 
lor, Connil M‘Edirskeol, Duncan Og, &c., &c. Most of these names are entirely 
lost even to tradition in the Highlands. The O’Dalys are well known in Ire- 
land. Few other clans, if any, produced so many bards. Angus O’Daly, the 
celebrated satirist who visited the castles of almost all the Highland chiefs, and 
composed his strictures on them, is one of the best known among all the Irish 
bards. The O’Dalys of our MS., however, are of a much earlier date. Duncan 
Mor O’Daly, of whose compositions we have several fragments, was Abbot of 
Boyle in 1244, Some of his pieces have a reference to persons and events in 
Irish history, and are highly respectable as to their literary execution. One of 
them is an expression of the poet’s good-will to a certain Cathal upon getting 
a new belt, beginning with ‘‘ May’st thou enjoy thy belt, O Cathal,” &e., and 
giving a very full description of the belt, with its trappings and silver orna- 
ments. Several of the pieces in the volume are Irish, besides the compositions 
of the O’Dalys. We have some pieces by a Teague Og O’Huggin. These 
are uniformly of a religious character, such as addresses to the Virgin Mary, 
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prayers, &c. Both O’Daly and O’Huggin are known in Ireland. They are 
noticed at length in O’Reilly’s report upon early Irish writers given in to the 
Iberno-Celtic Society of Dublin in 1820. Several of their compositions at that 
time existed in MS., but whether they were ever printed I do not know. None 
of those contained in this volume, however, seem to have been otherwise pre- 
served, as in no instance do they correspond with those given by O’Reilly as 
preserved in Ireland. Before passing from this notice of the Irish bards in our 
MS., it is worthy of observation that the mixed Irish and Scotch character of 
this collection indicates the almost complete unity of the two races at the time 
it was made. The language and literature of Ireland and the Scottish High- 
lands were identical, or the difference between them was trivial. There areno 
doubt to be found in this MS. what a Celtic scholar is able at once to pronounce 
as Irish and Scottish idioms, but the difference between the languages was at 
- its date far less than it is now. The fact is, both races have, to a certain extent, 
diverged from the language of the sixteenth century. Which has done so to 
the greatest extent is a question which cannot be discussed here. With refer- 
ence to the connection between Ireland and the Scottish Highlands, it would 
seem as if it were severed by the Reformation, with the consequent colonization 
of Ulster. Since that period these two branches of the Celtic race seem to be 
separating farther and farther from each other. O’Huggin is to be distinguished 
from Teague Dall O’Huggin, a later Irish bard. 

The Scottish bards, whose names appear in the MS., are numerous. The 
only one of these whose fame has been handed down by tradition is Murdoch of 
Scotland (Muredheach Albanach), the first of the celebrated line of M‘Vurrichs, 
bards to the family of Clanranald. His era, judging from a chronological, or 
rather genealogical account of the family given in the Report of the Highland 
Society already referred to, must have been the thirteenth century. None of 
his compositions have reached modern times, nor were they known to exist until 
they appear in this MS. It would naturally be expected, from the period at 
which this Murdoch of Scotland lived, that his poetry would savour of the sup- 
posed barbarity of his age; that as common modern Gaelic poetry, down to 
within the last 80 years, treats of little but clan feuds, heroes, and battles, the 
older poetry of the Highlands would exhibit this character in an intenser degree. 
But this is not the case with the Clanranald bard. He is indeed said in the 
Highland Society’s Report to be an imitator of Ossian, but this must be from 
a mistake in the reader, as an examination of the MS. gives us nothing as the 
composition of this poet but some truly beautiful Christian hymns. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen :— 
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Great are the tidings, that a sinner like me should have a place in the heart of the 
Son of God : 


And that I should now have in my mouth the Cross of Jesus Christ. 
Oh Jesus Christ, sanctify thou my feet and my hands for thyself ; 
Sanctify me of thy good will, blood, flesh and bones. 

T never cease from doing evil, because of the temptations of my body. 
May thy protection be over me, my head and my body. 

I am so prone to be tempted, it is my sorrow 

That I should readily forsake the way, set so clearly before me. 

The influence of Iona must have been felt over all the Highlands during the 
period at which these lines were written, and a far higher state of civilization 
must have existed—as can, indeed, be shown from yarious sources—than several 
centuries afterwards, when the whole population of the country was divided 
into small sections at perpetual war with each other. Several influences came 
into operation during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, which 
told most unfavourably upon the social position of the Highlanders. The 
length of this notice would not admit of our entering into a consideration of 
these. At p. 87 of the MS. we have a curious fragment on the game of “ 'Tab- 
blisk” so often referred to among the older Highland poets, and which most 
writers on the subject suppose to have been chess. The author of these lines is 
not mentioned, but they contain an account of an unfortunate sufferer by severe 
loss at the play, and a warning to others to avoid it. . . It proceeds thus :— 

Ruinous is ‘ Tabblisk,’ few men but know it ; 
Of what I know myself, I have a little tale to tell— 


On a certain day I was travelling through Foytle (Athole or Ireland?) The land 
Variegated, beautiful, pleasingsI came there at noon, 

When a maiden of red lips, met me in the town, 

And asked me to join in one of these games ; 

She produced a chess-board, &c. &c. 


He proceeds to describe the game. From speaking of the men and dice it is 
clear that the game must have been more like backgammon than chess. Irish 
writers maintain that it was backgammon. 

Several of the poems in this MS. are Clan songs, such as genealogies, elegies 
on chiefs, &c. There are songs on the M‘Donalds, the M‘Dougalls, the 
M‘Leods, and more particularly the M‘Gregors. The Dean appears to have 
had a fair measure of the clannishness of his countrymen. The verses on the 
last must have been written previous to the almost complete proscription of the 
clan Gregor. At p. 28 there is a poem in praise of the M‘ Donalds, of 30 lines, 


by Gilliecallum M‘An Ollamh am fear-dan (Malcom the son of the learned man, 
the poet). It begins :— | 
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There is no joy without the Clan Donald, no battle in their absence ; 

The greatest of all the clans, before whom men tremble in the battle ; 

The noblest of all the clans, who are full of strength and courage ; 

The clan who can protect the lands in which there is faith and godliness,— 
Brave, bold, enterprising, the clan of oldest descent, 

The greatest among friends, the most terrible in the day of battle. 


The poem proceeds in the same strain. In pp. 129 and 130 we have poems 
on the clan Dougall, who must, even at the time of their composition, have 
possessed considerable power, although it is probable they were composed sub- 
sequent to the reign of Robert Bruce, by whom the clan was much reduced. 
The first of these is a laudatory ode to M‘Dougail of Torattan, called also Dun- 
ean Carrach. His fame both as a soldier and a hunter is sung in strains 
thoroughly poetical. The author’s name is Duncan M‘Cabe. The second of 
these pieces is by John M‘Ewen M‘Eacharn, and is an elegy on John M‘ Dougall 
of Dunolly. I have not been able to discover the period at which this chief of 
Dunolly lived, but it is probable that it can be found in the records of the 
family. His death seems deeply lamented by the poet. ‘The weeping of the 
widow and the grief of the clan are described in the most pathetic terms. 

Two of the poems on the M‘Gregors are given at pp. 208 and 209 respec- 
tively. The first is by Duncan M‘Dougall maoil, or the bald. It extends to 
35 lines, and is genealogical. It begins with John M‘Phatrick, and says that 
the genealogy given corresponds with the opinion of the readers of books. This 
John M‘Phatrick was the son of Patrick, Malcom the father of Patrick. 


Maclandu was he, the hero without deceit ; 

Another John was father to this Iandu, the son of Gregor, the son of John, 
Three of bold deeds, three of fame and of might ; 

The father of this John was Malcom, of no deficient bravery, 

He was the son of Duncan the small, of the great race of Conn ; 

Another Duncan was his father, son of Gillelan the active, 

Who came from Grey Hugh of Urquhay: 

Ronan of wise speech was father of Hugh of Urquhay, 

Son of Alpin of pure descent, High King of mighty blows, 

Four fours this from Alpin to John, &e., &e. 

Thy true descent is from Fergus the son of Erc the Great, 

The blood of forty and three Kings in the blood of the Great King (Alpin) ; 
Three to the North, three to the South,’ after Malcom Kenmore, 

Wore the crown of the race from Malcom to Alpin ; 

From Alpin upwards there are fourteen to Fergus, &c. - 

The blood of many races in thy pure blood which we cannot name, &c. ; 


* Both banks of Loch Tay. 
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The blood of Arthur in thy gentle veins, &c. ; 
The blood of Conn of two Conns beneath thy soft skin ; 
The blood of Grant, as also of the race of Neil, &c. 


The genealogy here given is identical with that in p. 144 up to Alpin, King 
of Scotland, and seems to have been the generally recognized genealogy of the 
clan Gregor chiefs. The writer of the latter, apparently a grandson of John 
M‘Fadrick, states that it was copied by him from the books of the genealogy 
of the kings. The second of the poems of the M‘Gregors is given as the com- 
position of “ M‘Gillindak, the man of songs.’’ Its first line is ‘“ Lords have 
had the pre-eminence over leaders (Toiseachs) since the beginning.” He con- 
tinues— 


“ The mightiest Lord in this land is little Duncan of the Great soul.” 


This is the Duncan, son of Duncan, referred to in the last extract. This 
poem brings the M‘Gregors from Galloway (‘‘ Gallew,”’ it is called, which can 
hardly mean Caithness). The rights of the M‘Gregors to hunt over Scotland 
are traced up to the days of Fingal, who, it is said, would not dare to hunt in 
Scotland without the permission of M‘Gregor. This is acurious piece, although 
there is much of the exaggeration of the old bards and Sennachies in it. It has 
been, however, a uniform tradition in the Highlands, that the clan Gregor and 
two or three other cognate clans were the descendants of the old Scottish kings. 
This implying probably rivalry, might account for a portion of the dislike which 
the later Scottish monarchs bore to them, and which was laid to the account of 
their own turbulence. 

Several of the pieces in this collection are the composition of persons known 
in history, though not as poets. Four of them are by the Knight of Glenorchy 
(Duncan M‘Callein, who fell in the battle of Floddon), three by the Earl of 
Argyle, and three by Isabella, Countess of Argyle, who became afterwards the 
Countess of Cassilis, Some of these are exceedingly difficult to read, while of 
those that can be read the greater number are so indecent, that they are either 
a strange specimen of the state of feeling on matters of common decency among 
the class to which their authors, ladies and gentlemen, belonged at the time, 
or they are specimens of very worthless and ribald verses pawned on respect- 
able names in order to givethem currency. The Dean and his coadjutor would 
hardly venture to give them a place in their scrap-book did they live in modern 
times. In many of these there is reference to the malpractices of priests, which 
would seem to betoken the existence of the spirit that issued in the Reformation. 
This is not to be wondered at, either in the families of Argyle or of Breadal- 
bane. It is a striking indication of the state of the Highlands in the sixteenth 
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century, to find the Earl of Argyle and the Knight of Glenorchy composing 
Gaelic verses. Nothing can more distinctly show the declension which the 
language has suffered in the course of a few centuries. Few of the better 
classes can in modern times speak or understand a sentence of it. 

But we must close this notice. The MS. has not been exhausted, but a fair 
specimen has been given of its varied contents. The writer cannot, however, 
close without observing, that there is much cause to regret that, with the ex- 
ception of the interesting volume of Collectanea published by the Iona Club, 
so little has been done in Scotland to preserve and elucidate what remains there 
are of our ancient Celtic literature. Ireland, by means of its Archeological 
Society and otherwise, has rescued from oblivion and given the place of which 
it was worthy, to its own ancient, and, in many respects, remarkable literary 
remains. It is cause of regret that in Scotland, of all that ever was produced 
in Jona, or elsewhere, among its ecclesiastics, its medical men, or its Bards and 
Sennachies, there is little now existing. But there is a little, and that little 
is deserving of an amount of attention which it has never received. There are 
in the Highlands compositions, even of our later bards, which would excite in- 
terest in a wider circle than that which can now enjoy them, could they but be 
rendered into English with the skill and effect with which many of the writings 
of the Irish poets have been translated. 


[The Dean of Lismore’s Manuscript is a volume possessed of such peculiar 
interest, that it was thought desirable to subjoin a detailed list of its contents : 
This has been obligingly furnished by the Author of the preceding communica- 
tion. The volume itself is a small 4to, containing, as numbered, 311 pages. 
The paper is much stained, and in such a frail state, that unless something is 
done for its preservation, it runs great risk of being further mutilated or in- 
jured. The writing, for the most part, is evidently of the reign of James the 
Fourth, or the minority of James the Fifth; although a few additions have been 
made at a somewhat later date. Independently of its claims as a MisceLLANyY 
oF Gaxruic Portry, the only one of its kind known to exist, it is valuable, as 
already explained, for exhibiting the actual state of the language and ortho- 
graphy at that early period. 

In the Report of the Highland Society on the Poems of Ossian, 1805, three 
of the pieces, beginning, Is fadda nocht (MS., p. 50); Annit doif skayle (Ib., 
p. 220); and Innis dowin a Erris (Ib., p. 230), are printed (at pages 93-102) 
with translations. It may also be noticed, that the Obituary relating to the 
Highlands (MS., pp. 189-197) was communicated to the Society of Antiquaries 
by the late Mr Donald Gregory, and printed, with some explanatory notes, 
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in the Arche@ologia Scotica, vol. ii., p. 318, under this title, ‘‘ Curon1con 
Domini Jacopt MacGreeor, Notarii Publici ac Decani Lismorensis, qui obiit 
eirciter A.D. 1542.” Mr Gregory has evidently fixed the probable date of Dean 
MacGregor’s death, from the date of the latest entry in this curious and valuable 
Obituary. A few English verses, chiefly satirical, against the female sex, and 
of no value, occur at pages 48, 77, 89, 92 of the MS. The lines profess to be 
copied from Chaucer and (Lydgate’s) Bochas.—D. L.] 


ANALYSIS OF THE DEAN OF LISMORE’S GAELIC MS. 


Page of MS.—The first four pages are illegible. 
5 Godfred or Gorroyd Erla. Possibly one of the Earls of Argyll. Six lines almost 
illegible. Apparently a love ditty. 
6 Author’s name obliterated. A piece of 38 lines in praise of a Ewen or Jone Stewart, 
son of a Sir Robert Stewart. 
8 Author’s name defaced. The sense extremely obscure. 

10 Author’s name not given. Imitation of Ossian, 10 lines. 

10 Duncan Campbell, 12 lines. Probably the Knight of Glenorchy, although the title is 
not given. The sense obscure, many of the words illegible. In the 2d line we have 
* O tha is a milleadh gach sluaigh o eas ruadh gu Innis hore.” We have Adam 
and Eve and the curse referred to, but the general scope is obscure. 

11 Duncan O’Daly, 95 lines. Religious. 

16 Author’s name not given, 10 lines, almost illegible. 

16 Gochondyth M‘Kerla vee, 65 lines. Obscure. 

19 Murredhach Albanach, 14 lines. Religious. This poet seems to have been a truly reli- 
gious character. There are 8 lines succeeding the above, a prayer to Christ, very 
beautiful and truly poetical. 

20 Muredhach Sessin Dall O’Daly, 60 lines. Irish. Historical. 

23 Duncan Mor V-. , 10 lines. Satirical, on bad singers and bad harpers. The dryng, 
drang of the harp ridiculed. 

23 Gillecrist Talyer or Gilchrist Taylor, 32 lines on hunting. The name of Ewen or 

John Stewart occurs in them, also that of Lochaber. This Stewart is called 
MacRobert. 

25 Author not given, but one of the Fingalian poets, 14 lines. A conversation between 
some heroes regarding a demand for the head of Gaul. 

27 I prey dhu eyenord, 5 lines. Proverbial. 

28 Duncha M‘Cowle Voil, 9 lines. 

28 Gilliecallum M‘An Olla, 30 lines. In praise of the MacDonalds. 

30 Author not named. An Ursgeul regarding a poor man and a king of France, 31 lines, 

81 Ossin M‘Finna, 8 lines. “ Do chunnaic mi ’teaghlach Fhinn.” 

82 Author’s name not given, 59 lines. Love song. 

35 Dugall , 20 lines. “Innis duinn a chrupain,” &c, 

36 Author not given, 33 lines. A love song. 

37 Dunca M‘Callein The Knight of Glenorchy, 16 lines. 
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Page 

38 A prognostication, &¢., on “the three perilous days,” of the different seasons, in the 
Scottish dialect. 

39 Author not given, 15 lines. On a member of the M‘Leod family. 

40 A poem of 16 lines, scored, as if deleted by the transcriber. 

41 Seathan or John Mor O’Daly, 84 lines. Historical. 

45 Author not given, 40 lines. Obscure. The first portion is an elegy on a Connil 
M‘Scanlan, by a lady admirer, and the latter after a division an account by a lady 
of her numerous suitors. 

49 Author’s name defaced, 18 lines. Fingalian. 

50 Ossian. Addressed to St Patrick lamenting the change in his circumstances. (Given 
in the Highland Society’s Report, except 3 lines.) 

51 Meildonich M‘Uenis Vullich, 50 lines. An address to the Virgin Mary. 

53 Gorrie Finn O’Daly, 30 lines. In praise of a lady of the name of Gormlee. 

54 Gillepatrick M‘Lachlan, 2 lines. An aphorism. 

55 Seathan Chnoiddart, 14 lines. A eulogy on Diarmad. 

55. Gormley M‘Lean, 18 lines. An elegy on her husband, a M‘Neil. 

57 Gormley M‘Lean, 10 lines. Expressive of grief and admiration for her husband. 

57 Author not given, 30 lines. On Chess-playing called Tabblisk. 

59 Two trivial pieces of 10 lines and 2 lines. 

59 Feylim M‘Dougall, 22 lines. Aphorisms beginning, “ It is not good to travel on Sun- 
day,” &c. 

61 Ewen M‘Murrich, 25 lines. A love song. 

62 Gormlay M‘Lean, 6 lines. Lament for M‘Neil. 

63 Ossian, 34 lines. Known as “ Sliabh nam beann fionn.” 

64 Duncan M‘Dougall Voil and Dun. M‘Pharson. 

64 Gilli Hurssi O’Soyvin. Murdoch M‘Lean had two swords and two sons, but death was 
stronger than them all, 57 lines. 

68 Author not given, 12 lines. Twenty-four things which the poet disliked. 

68 Gorry Earl, 20 lines. <A satire on marriage. 

70 The Bard M‘Intyre, 38 lines. On a fairy ship loaded with troublesome and talkative 
widows. 

71 Allan M‘Dougall bain, 32 lines. Amorous. 

73 M‘Callein Earl of Argyle, 12 lines. 

75 Author not given, incomplete, 49 lines. Imitation of Ossian. 

78 Chronological list of Scottish kings, in the Scottish dialect, “ Heir beginnis the names 
of all Scottis Kingis,”’ &c., with a reference to the books and chapters of Hector 
Beece’s Chronicles, The list ends with “ James the fyfte rengnis now in great 
felicite.” . 

84 Ean M‘Dhuncha, 12 lines. Apparently to Lochiel. 

85 Author not given. Colloquy at the grave of Alexander the Great. (See Ronald 
M‘Donald’s Collection.) 

87 Elle nin dre vrairin, 32 lines. Aphorisms. 

88 Gorry, 6 lines. Ferchar M‘Fadrick Grant, 6 lines. Humorous. 

88 and 89 Ewen M‘Vurrich, 2 lines. Duncan M‘Pherson, 4 lines. Humorous. 

93 Ossian, 84 lines. In praise of the Fingalians—not known. 
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97 Author not given, 81 lines. In praise of some hero. Obscure. 

101 Duncan Mor O’Daly, 26 lines. In praise of Cathal’s belt. 

103 Finlay the Red Bard, 28 lines. In praise of M‘Gregor’s horse. 

104 Do. do. 26 lines. On the M‘Gregors. 

106 Teague Og O’Huggin, 48 lines. Irish. Jament for the son of Dervail. 

106 Duncan M‘Kermont, 20 lines. On anger and jealousy. 

109 Duncan M‘Callein, the good knight, 48 lines. An elegy on a certain Lachlan Mor. 
It is difficult to make out exactly who this Lachlan was, but apparently he was a 
privileged sturdy beggar, or else a son. 

111 Duncan M‘Challeine, the good knight, 14 lines. A satire on a certain Donald Donn 
and his wife. 

112 Dermoyd O’Heffernan, 36 lines. Irish. Didactic. 

113 Murdoch Albannach, 2 lines. Defaced. 

114 Ossian, 42 lines. A Fingalian tale. The testing of the wives of the Heroes. 

117 Author’s name defaced, 80 lines. In praise of M‘Donald—John M‘Donald. 

120 Gillecrist Tailyeur, 48 lines. A monkish legend. 

122 Duncan Mor O’Daaly, 36 lines. An ecclesiastical legend. This Duncan was Abbot of 
Boyle in 1244, 

124 Gorrie Finn O’Daly, 44 lines. On the family of O’Brian. The Clan O’Daly furnished a 
great number of the Irish poets. O’Reilly gives a list of 28 of them. 

126 Osseane M‘Fynn, 24 lines. A complaint to St Patrick. 

129 Duncan M‘Caybba, 22 lines. On M‘Dougall of Torattin. 

130 John M‘Ewin M‘Eachern, 66 lines. An elegy on John or Ewen M‘Dougall of Dunolly. 

133 Keilt M‘Ronan, Ossianic, 184 lines. An account of a plundering expedition into Ire- 
land in the reign of Cormac M‘Art. Not known, but of considerable interest ; with 
numerous corrections as if by the author. 

143 Finlay M‘Nab, 18 lines. Obscure. 

144 Gorroyd Harle, 6 lines. Against gambling. 

144 Date and genealogy of the writer in the year 1512. 

145 Farris Filli, Ossianic. The praise of Gaul, (An abridged copy printed in Gillies’s and 
M‘Callum’s Collections, but fuller in Miss Brooke’s.) 

147 Allan M‘Rory, Ossianic. The death of Diarmid, 52 lines. (Appears in the Collections 
of Gillies, p. 284, and M‘Callum, p. 186.) 

148 Effric ne Corgitill, 30 lines. Obscure. Addresses a Rosary. 

149 Duncan M‘Callein, 16 lines. Obscure. Refers to the Ark. 

150 Murdoch Albanach, 81 lines. Address to the Virgin Mary. 

153 Gillechrist Browlingach Lamont’s Bard, 48 lines. Apparently to one of the Argyles, 
called alternately M‘Callan and M‘Dermit. 

155 Dugall M‘Illeghlas, 48 lines. In praise of the M‘Gregors, especially the chief called 
M‘Fadrick. | 

157 Duncan Campbell, the good knight, 12 lines. Obscure. 

158 Gillipatrick M‘Lachlan. Elegy on M‘Callein. Perhaps the good knight who fell at 
Floddon. 

161 Author’s name not given, 14 lines. Obscure. 
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161 Author’s name not given, 28 lines on the clans, with special reference to the Clan 
Dougall, 

164 Ossianic, 26 lines. Battles of the Fingalians in Italy, France, &c, 

165 Gorry Finn, probably O’Daly, 21 lines. General. 

166 Teague Og, 72 lines. Religious. 

170 Robert Lamont a gaskgach, 16 lines. Moral. 

171 No author, 8 lines. Pleasant sounds. 

171 Do. 6 lines. Address to an old woman. 

172 Ossianic, 62 lines. The banners of the Fingalians. 

174 Ossianic, 20 lines, A Fingalian tale. 

174 Ossianic, 43 lines. Description of a Fingalian feast. 

176 Author not given, 22 lines, To music and poetry. 

179 Barron Ewin M‘Conne. Imitation of Ossian. 

179 Oflyne. Apparently a mistake for Ossian. ' Fingalian legend, 18 lines. 

183 Fragment of account of the divisions of Ireland. 

186 Obitus Malecomi Kenmore, &c. (See supra, p. 46.) 

199 Donil Leith M‘Cowle M‘Gregor, 62 lines. On three women whom the poet satirizes. 

202 Duncan Campbell, the good knight, 26 lines. Much defaced. 

204 Author not given, 27 lines. An address to the Earl, and especially the family of Argyll, 
whom the poet calls to remember their heroes. 

205 Connil Carnych M‘Eddirskeol, 48 lines. In M‘Callum, p. 182. On the heads of the 
enemies of the Fingalians. 

208 Duncan M‘Dulle Voil, 35 lines. The genealogy of the M‘Gregors. 

209 M‘Gillindak Infardan, or “ the Poet,” 44 lines, On the M‘Gregors, with the rights of 
hunting in Ireland and Scotland. 

212 Ossian, 48 lines. A lament for the Fingalians, addressed to St Patrick. 

215 Ossian, 22 lines. Ossian asks St Patrick are the Fingalians in heaven ? 

216 Bard royg Finlay, 34 lines. On a certain Allan, apparently of the Clanranald family, 
whom the poet, among other enormities, accuses of having spoiled Iona and 
Religoran. 

217 Author not given, 34 lines. On one of the M‘eods of Lewis, who was married to one 
of the Argyll family. 

220 Ossian, 76 lines. Fainesolas. (See supra, p. 40.) 

223 Duncan M‘Cowle Voil vic Eoyne Reawych, 7 lines. Amorous; one of the writers of the 
MS., see p. 144. 

224 Beginning wanting, 22 lines. Obscure. 

225 Duncan Campbell, 12 lines. Amorous. 

225 A wooer, 6 lines. Amorous. 

226 Gillebreid beg M‘Nom, 85 lines. On a person called M‘Echen and M‘Ewen crugeall 
Echen. 

230 Ossianic. Fergus Filidh, brother to Ossian, 28 lines. (See supra, p. 88.) 

232 Allan M‘Rory, Ossianic. The battle of Gaura, 117 lines. 

236 Gillecallum M‘Ollaigh, 52 lines. Death of Coulaich ; also in M‘Callum. 

239 Duncan Ogga, 20 lines, Moral. Seven shafts pierced him. Shame, lust, laziness, covet- 
ousness, &c. 
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240 Gillecallum M‘N’Ollaigh, 48 lines, A lament for David I. of Scotland, or a person 
called M‘Merraid (Margaret). 

244 Gillicriosd Browlingeach, bard in Lemin, 48 lines. On two Irish chiefs, Tomuldach 
M‘Diarmad and Thomas Magwil. 

246 Turn O’Meilchonor, 84 lines. On the same Tomuldach M‘Diarmad, in praise of hia 
hospitality. 

250 Several detached pieces. 

251 Isabella Contissa Ergadien, 8 lines. These and the following lines indelicate, 

251 Duncan Campbell, the good knight, 12 lines, 

252 Teague Og O’Huggin, 63 lines. Religious. 

255 Muredhach Albanach, 111 lines. Religious. 

260 Teague Og O’Huggin, 92 lines. Religious. 

263 Arthure Dawle M‘Gurkych, 56 lines. To Ewen M‘Sween, with an account of his fleet 
landing at Castle Sweyn. 

266 M‘Intyre the bard, 24 lines. A vessel filled with bad wives. The name of Duncan 
Dorcha (black) M‘Challan appears. 

267 M‘Pherson, 28 lines. Amorous. 

269 O’Meilchonor, 51 lines. Irish, historical. Apparently a leaf wanting. 

271 Gillicriosd Taylor, 36 lines. Moral. 

271 M‘Callan Mor, zd. est, Callan Math, 4 lines. Defaced. 

273 Duncan Og Albanach, 37 lines. A conflict with the Gaul. 

275 Gillicriosd Taylor, 62 lines. An urskail or tale. 

278 Gilliglass M‘Intalyer, 48 lines. Lament for Duncan M‘Gregor of Glenurquhay. 

279 Gerroyd Earle, 10 lines. On music. 

280 Ossianic, 21 lines. 

281 Finlay Roy the bard maath (good ?), 26 lines. Address to M‘Gregor. 

282 The bard M‘Intyre, 26 lines. 

284 Muredhach Albanach, 24 lines. Religious; a prayer. 

285 Isabel Ni V‘Callan (Countess of Argyll), 6 lines. Amorous. 

286 Author not given, 36 lines. Eulogy on a certain Cathal. 

287 Ossianic, 65 lines. 

290 Isabel Ni V‘Callan (Countess). Amorous. 

293 Teague Og O'Huggin, 26 lines. Ecclesiastical legend. 

294 Osseane M‘Finn, 121 lines. In praise of Fingal. 

296 Duncan Mor O’Daly, 54 lines. On the Virgin Mary. 

301 M‘Keich O’Cloan, 66 lines. Fraoch. In Gillies, p, 107. 

303 Gerroyd Erla, 20 lines. Amorous. 

304 Finlay am bard roy, 39 lines. On M‘Diarmad. 

306 Duncan M‘Callan, the good knight, 8 lines, On the loss of a son. 

807 No author, 15 lines. Obscure. 

3807 Murrach Albanach, 98 lines. Religious. 
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NOTICE OF THE ANCIENT DIE OF A SCOTTISH COIN FOUND NEAR 

PITTENCRIEFF, RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM. By W. H. 

SCOTT, M.D., F.S.A. Scot. 

The ancient Scottish die, or “ coining iron” now laid before the Society, and 
figured here full size (fig. 2), was, as will be remem- 
bered, presented at a recent meeting by Mr Hunt of 
Pittencrieff, with the information that it had been 
found in the ruins called King Malcolm’s Castle, in 
the Pittencrieff grounds, Dunfermline. Pieces of burnt 
wood were found along with it. As this is, I helieve, 
with the exception of the defaced dies of Queen Anne 
from the Edinburgh Mint preserved in our Museum, the only relic of the 
- ancient Scottish Mint, it may deserve a little examination. 

The type (fig. 1), printed from a cast of the die itself, 
is that of a great number of coins of Alexander III., 
namely, a long cross, extending to the edge of the 
coin. In each of the quarters, a mullet, or open star, 
of six points. This type commenced with Alexander 
III., so that the die cannot be earlier than his reign ; 
from a careful comparison of his coins and others with 
an impression from the die, I am confirmed in the idea 
which occurred to me on first seeing it, that it actually 
belonged to his reign. From the circumstance that 
the legend contains only, as usual at and after his 
period, the words REx scotorvM, I have no means of 
proving this, but it will be considered probable by 
those who make the comparison. As nothing, so far 
as I am aware, is known as to the practices of our 
Scottish Mint, I may illustrate the subject by refer- 
ence to what is known of the English Mint, which will 
supply with certainty some information. In the plate 
laid before the Society, contained in the seventh volume 
of the Numismatic Chronicle, may be seen figures 
of two dies, much resembling ours in form, the one, 
the standard, or lower die, which contains the head 
of the prince, being in shape like ours, but furnished 
with a point or tang, by which it was fixed in a block 
of wood, or anvil; the other, the trussell, or upper 
die, to which ours corresponds, having no such appen- 
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dage, but being intended to receive the blows of the hammer. The silver or 
other metal was cast into small bars, and hammered to the proper thickness, 
then cut probably into square pieces, which were roughly cut round, then placed 
one at a time on the lower die, the upper die placed upon them, and the whole 
repeatedly struck by a mallet, till the proper type was produced. 

The accompanying figure (Fig. 3), for a stereotype cast of which the Society 
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ComeEr ar Work.—From the Capital of a Pillar at St. Georges de 
Bocherville, Normandy. 




































































































































































Fig, 3. 


is indebted to the kindness of Robert Chambers, Esq;, is derived from the Pictorial 
History of England, i., 594, where it is stated to be taken from the capital of a pil- 
lar at St George’s, Bocherville, Normandy. It represents a moneyer in the act of 
working, as above described. The piece of metal, or flan, is placed on the 
lower die, the workman holds in one hand the upper die which he is about 
to apply to it, and in the other the mallet. We learn indeed more from the 
documents relating to the French Mint than we do from the English, and there 
is no doubt that the processes were the same. We thus learn from a French 
document, that after the blanks were roughly rounded, they were piled toge- 
ther, taken in pincers, and being thus held together as if they formed a solid 
cylinder, were hammered round on an anvil, after which each piece was 
separately beaten flat again. This curious document seems to have escaped the 
notice of British antiquaries generally, as the appearance of the coins of William 
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the Conqueror and our William the Lion, which has been particularly noticed, 
and which has led some antiquaries to remark that they seem to have been struck 
in a collar, is thus perfectly explained. The paper I refer to is a copy of the 
regulations agreed upon by the incorporated moneyers of Paris, in the year 
1354, and is given at length by M. Cartier, in the Revue Numismatique for 
1846, p. 369 seq. I quote the passages referred to :— 
‘¢Ttem. Que nul ouvrier ne face ses deniers en sa fournaise sil ne les 
rechausse deulx fois avant qu’illes eslaise, sur peine de cinq sols tour- 
nois.” . 

M. Cartier, in his note, explains the technical phrase rechausser, ‘‘ to strike 
the blanks, yet unstamped, on an anvil, so as to make them round, holding a 
certain quantity, placed in a pile, in pincers.” The second word, eslazser, he ex- 
plains,—“ to flatten the blanks after having rounded them as above, by strik- 
ing them on the surface ; this was the last operation before minting them.” 

It will now be clearly understood how our die was used, I think, from the 
comparison of these various authorities, It is difficult to understand how a 
stray die should come to be dug up at Dunfermline, where I am not aware of 
the existence of a mint. It is possible, however, that some coins of the third 
coinage of Alexander III. (Lindsay, p. 77, Nos. 144, 145, 146) may belong 
to Dunfermline ; though from the legend being only pvn, and some coins occur- 
ring (p. 77, No. 143; p. 85, Nos. 275, 276) with the unequivocal name of 
Dumbarton, written on the former DNBARE, on the latter DvVNBERTAN, it must 
remain doubtful. Dundee indeed has as good a claim as either Dumbarton or 
Dunfermline to the coins with pvn. Ido not think that the discovery of a 
stray die is sufficient to authorize us in supposing the existence of a Mint at 
Dunfermline, more especially as some blunders in the legend might serve to 
throw doubts, not indeed on its antiquity, but on its authenticity as a relic of the 
royal mint. A close examination will show that the x in REx is very badly 
formed, and resembles an un, that the s in scororvM is not recognisable, and that 
the workman has cut a for o in the same word. : 

It is possible, of course, that these blunders might have caused its rejection 
by the Superintendent of the Mint, and that it might have been in consequence 
thrown aside, and lost. I greatly question, however, that it would have been 
merely thrown aside; I believe that any rejected die would have been at once 
defaced or destroyed, to prevent its coming into improper hands. My conclu- 
sion from these various reasons is, that I incline to think it a forgery of the 
period, employed by some counterfeiter in Dunfermline probably. I cannot of 
course say this positively, but I have given my reasons for thinking so, and 
leave my hearers to decide for themselves. I may mention that no coin of 
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Alexander JII., with these peculiarities in the legend, has yet, so far as I know, 
been discovered, although the die seems to have been used. Whether the die 
be really one belonging to the authorized Mint, or the result of some forger’s 
ingenuity, it is equally curious, and the thanks of the Society and of all anti- 
quaries, are justly due to the gentleman who has preserved from destruction, 
and placed in the Scottish Museum, a relic of such interest. 


III. 


REMARKS ON SOME CLAY DAGOBAS, BEARING SANSCRIT STAMPS 
OBTAINED IN CEYLON. By A. OSWALD BRODIE, Esq., F.R.S.A., Scot. 


I have the pleasure to present to the Society specimens of miniature dagobas 
obtained by me in Ceylon, and which, in general appearance, resemble those 
dug up by Major Kittoe at Benares, among the ruins of the great Boodhist tem- 
ple at Sarnath. They are chiefly interesting from containing on the inner side 
of the base a Sanscrit legend, stamped in rather high relief. A dagoba (other- 
wise called cheitya or thoopee) is simply a bell-shaped shrine containing relics 
of Boodhoo. ‘They are found of all sizes, from that of the diminutive models 
on the table to those of the great structures at Rangoon, Anooradhapoora, &c., 
which are from two to four hundred feet in height, and yet (so far at least as 
the Ceylon ones are concerned) of solid brick-work throughout, with the excep- 
tion of a small cell. The specimens now exhibited were kindly obtained for 
me by Philip Braybrooke, Esq., of the Ceylon Civil Service, who mentioned 
that they were dug up in heaps at a deserted rock-cave temple between Badulla 
and Kattregam ; that some have evidently been exposed to fire, while the ma- 
jority have been merely sun-dried; that none of the priests or other natives 
know anything about their origin or purpose; and that they had been obtained 
in other parts of the island, he believed in the district of Colombo. Mr Mit- 
ford, another civilian, writing from Ratnapoora, stated that the people there 
knew these objects by description, believed that they were used as money, and 
thought that they were only found in Ouva and the other parts of the island in- 
habited by the Veddos or aboriginal wild men of Ceylon. Col. Sykes, in the 
Journal of R. A. S., Part I., 1854, suggests that these dagobas were votive 
offerings from persons cured of some malady—and such is, I think, the general 
opinion ; it appears to me, however, quite as probable that they were mementoes 
purchased and carried home by pilgrims who visited the temples at which they 
are now found, serving much the same purpose as the scallop or the palm-leaf of 
the crusader, or the peculiar turban worn by the Mohammedan who has wor- 
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shipped at Mecca. I have myself seen very rude paintings on cloth, repre- 
senting the sacred Bo tree, at Anooradhapoora, the Thooporamo dagoba there, 
and the great temple at Dambool, disposed of in this way to pilgrims. A slight 
examination of the specimens shows that the base was first modelled (appa- 
rently in the hand) and then dried in the sun, after which the upper portion 
was joined to it, attaching itself chiefly by the edges. One specimen shows 
that this upper part, when applied, was so soft that it took off an impression 
of the stamp. These little cheityas vary considerably in contour, but agree in 
this, that they are much less produced than the one figured by Col. Sykes. 
Possibly some member of the Society may be able to ascertain whether these, 
like those of India, bear the Boodhist formula :— 


“ All things proceed from some cause.” 

“This cause has been declared by me, Tathagata” (Boodhoo). 

* All things will cease to exist.” 

“ This is what is declared by the Maha Samana” (Boodhoo). 

“No vice is to be committed.” 

“ Every virtue is to be practised.” 

“The mind must be brought under entire subjection.” - 

“ This is the commandment of Boodhoo”— 
or something to this effect, for the dogma appears under several forms. I can 
only regret that the specimens exhibited are so travel-worn. Having written for 
others, I may, on a future occasion, be able to present some in which the let- 
ters shall be more illegible. 

Since writing the above, a friend has placed in my hands (with permission to 
exhibit them here) some of the identical dagobas found by the late Major Kittoe. 
It will be observed that these are proportionally more slender than those from 
Ceylon; that they have been carefully baked, and that the stamp occupies but 
a small portion of the base, being, in fact, impressed on a small button of clay, 
which, after being dried, was imbedded in the mass of the dagoba. One speci- 
men proves that the work was at times so carelessly performed, that the stamp 
occupied a vertical and not a horizontal position. 


IV. 


DESCRIPTION OF ANTIQUITIES IN ORKNEY RECENTLY EXAMINED, WITH 
ILLUSTRATIVE DRAWINGS. By GEORGE PETRIE, Esq., KirKwatu, Cor. 
Mem. S.A. Scot. 

In the summer of 1853, James Farrer, Esq., M.P. for Durham, visited Ork- 
ney, and, having permission from the Earl of Zetland, proprietor of the Island 
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of Burray, proceeded to make excavations in a large tumulus near the sea-shore, 
on the north-east side of the island. 

It was soon ascertained to be the ruins of a very large Burg or round tower, 
surrounded on the land side by an earth embankment of a horse-shoe shape, the 
ends or “ heels” terminating at the shore on the east and west of the burg. Mr 
Farrer having little time to spare, endeavoured, by making excavations at vari- 
ous points, instead of tracing the walls throughout, to obtain as much informa- 
tion in regard to the building as the circumstances would allow. 

The tumulus towers high above the shore, and is seen at a considerable dis- 
tance, resembling a large conical barrow. This is caused by the great quantity 
of stones and rubbish which is piled around the exterior of the building, and 
which also fills the circular area within. The burg was found to be about 60 
feet in diameter from outside to outside of the building, and the wall 15 feet 
thick, leaving an inclosed area of 30 feet in diameter. The ruins of a chamber 
or cell were discovered in the thickness of the wall on the north-west side. This 
cell has not been thoroughly cleared, but its floor appears to be nearly on a level 
with the roof of the cells on the opposite side. On pulling down a portion of 
the wall of the burg on the south-east side, where it was much dilapidated (see 
Plan, Plate II.), a cell (a on Plan) was broken into, having a low entrance (6) at 
its south end into a large passage (c) running across the wall, but blocked up 
at both extremities with rubbish. On the south side of this passage, and imme- 
diately opposite to the entrance (b) was another entrance (d) into a second cell 
(e), which was entire. 

On digging away the rubbish on the outside of the south side of the wall, a 
stone was accidentally lifted, and a covered way or passage discovered under- 
neath, leading down by a flight of several steps to a well (or something very 
like it), excavated out of the rock and clay. (See Plate II.; and small view in 
profile.) This appears to have afforded a concealed communication between the 
well and the passage, or main entrance (c), The well is between the earthen 
rampart and the burg, and is about 10 feet high from the roof. A querne stone 
was found in it. 

Mr Farrer again visited Orkney last summer, and resumed the excavations 
in Burray. I accompanied him to the island, and suggested the propriety of 
leaving the building undisturbed, and of the careful removal of the rubbish, 
both outside and inside. Being convinced that the passage (c) (see elevation on 
Plan, Plate II.) flanked or guarded on each side by the cells (a and ¢), was the 
principal entrance to the burg, we set the workmen to excavate along the inte- 
rior of the wall in the direction in which the passage appeared to lead, and after 
a great deal of labour, they found the entrance. The covering stones of this 
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main passage form the floor of a deep recess of the same breadth above, which 
extends through the wall to within two or three feet of the outside. 

There are traces of other cells in the ruins, but it will require much labour and 
expense to clear away the whole of the debris. The building is, however, so 
very curious and interesting, that it is very desirable to have it completely 
cleared ; and it is a further inducement to this, that the curious relics discovered 
in the burg, and now in the Society’s Museum in Edinburgh, were all found 
among the debris. The burg was probably more than twice the height of the 
present ruins, and appears to have had the inclosed area open at top, the 
cells or apartments being all in the thickness of the wall. This would readily 
account for the clay cup, portion of bone wheel, &c., being found among the 
rubbish and stones. For, when the upper portion of the wall fell, or was 
thrown down, the contents of its cells would naturally be precipitated with the 
debris in and around the building. 

The excavations are to be resumed next summer, and the result will be com- 
municated to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Meanwhile, it is interest- 
ing to find Professor Munch of Christiania, in a communication which I had 
from him recently, stating, that as the old form of the name of Burray ‘‘ was 
Borgarey or the Burghs Island, it is evident, that this very burgh caught the 
eye of the first Norse settlers, and gave the name to the island; or,” he adds, 
‘do you think it probable that it was built or extended by the first northern 
pirates, who took their winter residence in Orkney and Shetland, and either 
fitted ancient burghs to their own use, or constructed them from the beginning, 
as they perhaps did at Mousa, in Shetland, where (is) the Moseyjaborg-Mousa- 
borg, where the Norwegian Squire, Bjorn, took his lodgings in the winter he 
with his wife Thora, having ee with her 





There are some large tumuli near the Standing Stones of Stenness, which I 
had long wished to have opened; and as Professor Munch had expressed a 
similar wish, | was very much delighted when Mr Farrer, in July last, requested 
me to assist him in opening them, as he had obtained the consent of Mr Balfour 
of Balfour, on whose property they are. One of these tumuli is on the west side, 
and the other two are to the north and east of the Ring of Brogar, or circle of 
standing stones. The last two were selected to be opened. That to the east- 
ward stands on the margin of the upper or north Loch of Stenness, and is an 
elliptical barrow, 112 feet long, and 66 feet broad at its base. The height is 
22 feet, and the ridge at the top is also about 22 feet long. A very considerable 
cut or trench was made across it towards the north end, but it did not lead to 
any discovery. If, as I trust, the excavation be resumed next summer, the re- 
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sult will probably prove more satisfactory, as I cannot agree with some of the 
gentlemen who visited it in believing that it is simply the earth, &., excavated 
in forming the ditch round the circle of stones, which has been gathered into a 
heap, and is not a barrow or grave. It bears internal evidence of far more care 
in its construction than was likely to be expended on a mere heap of rubbish. The 
tumulus to the northward is thus described by Lieut. Thomas in his Celtic An- 
tiquities of Orkney :—“ It may be aptly compared to the shape of a plum-cake, 
for it is circular, and rises nearly perpendicular for 5 feet, when it becomes al- 
most flat on the top, or rather is surmounted by a very depressed cone. Its dia- 
meter is 62 feet, height 9 feet.” Dr Wilson, in his Prehistoric Annals of Scot- 
land, p. 45, expresses an opinion that this tumulus ‘is most probably not se- 
pulchral, but rather the platform on which a building of wood had been reared, 
though its present symmetrical form may render this doubtful.” He also thought 
that the larger tumuli at Stenness had been despoiled already of their historical 
contents, and would not therefore repay the labour of opening them. AsI have 
however, opened about forty barrows of various sizes in Orkney, and had he- 
sides the advantage of a personal inspection of the Stenness tumuli, I had not 
only no doubt that the ‘‘ plum-cake tumulus’” was sepulchral (see plan and ele- 
vation, Plate IT.), but that the partial excavations which appear to have been 
made in it and the other two already mentioned, had not robbed them of any 
of their historical contents, and so far as opportunity of exploring them has been 
afforded, I have not been disappointed. I merely mention this to show the dan- 
ger of missing valuable relics by neglecting to open tumuli, because they pre- 
sent appearances of previous excavations. Unless these have reached, at least, 
the natural surface beneath the centre of the tumulus, there is reason to believe 
that the cist and its contents may still be untouched. 

On the 27th July last, upwards of twenty men commenced operations on the 
elliptical and ‘‘plum-cake’’ barrows, but their labours were chiefly directed to 
the latter, in which a trench of about 9 feet wide was cut through the centre 
from north-east to south-west, that being the direction in which I had frequently 
found the cists. In the afternoon they came to a cist (see Plan A, Plate II.) 
placed 5 or 6 feet southwards from the centre of the barrow. The earth having 
been carefully cleared from the cover or lid of undressed stone, it was then lifted, 
and a large cinerary urn of mica stone, about one-third part filled with pieces of 
calcined bones, was discovered in the cist. As the urn has since been deposited in 
the Society’s Museum in Edinburgh (it measures about 193 inches in height, 
by 224 inches in diameter at the upper part), it is unnecessary here to do more 
than refer to Plate II., which shows its general appearance. But it may be 
mentioned that two large urns (although not so large as the Stenness one), also 
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chiselled out of mica, were lately found, one at Birsay, and the other at Birstane, 
near Kirkwall. The Birsay urn was found in a cist which formed one of a 
great number discovered above the ruins of a burg. The covering stone of one 
of the cists had a bird very distinctly carved on it, described by an intelligent 
person who saw it as resembling an eagle. Might it not have been a raven ? 

The cist found at Stenness was formed by flags placed on edge. Those at 
the two sides were parallel with the line of the trench, and were each about 5 feet 
10 inches long, and those at the ends were each 2 feet. The interior of the cist 
was 2 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet wide, and 2 feet 1 inch deep. The spaces be- 
tween the ends of the side (of the sides) stones, where they projected beyond 
the cist, were filled with gravel, which was also placed beneath the stone on 
which the urn stood. The gravel was no doubt intended to drain off any water 
that might descend through the superincumbent clay of the tumulus. I saw a 
very curious instance of a similar provision in a bowl barrow opened near Kirk- 
wall last spring. ‘There were two cists in the centre of the barrow, at a small 
distance from each other, and between them the inner end of a drain, which 
conducted any water that might collect to the outside of the barrow on the 
west side. The barrow was only about 12 feet in diameter at the base, and 
the drain, rudely constructed with small stones, was between 2 and 3 inches in 
width and depth. 

The cist containing the stone urn found at Stenness not being in the centre 
of the barrow, I suggested to Mr Farrer to continue the excavation on the op- 
posite side of the centre, and the digging having been accordingly resumed in 
that direction, another cist was in a short time discovered. This cist (see Plan c, 
Plate II.) was also formed by flags placed on edge, and was 2 feet 94 inches long, 
and 1 foot 7 inches wide. An urn of baked clay, mixed with small gravel, stood 
in the north-west corner of the cist, and contained fragments of calcined bones. 
This urn was 5 inches in diameter, 5 inches deep, and of an average circum- 
ference of 17 inches, but it almost immediately fell to pieces on being exposed 
to the atmosphere. A broken stone pestle, and a block of stone, with two rows 
of incised rings round it, similar to those on the stone urn, were subsequently 
discovered in the tumulus. I am not without hopes that farther excavations 
would lead to the discovery of, at least, another grave in the centre of the tu- 
mulus beneath the natural soil, the two cists already found having been 2 or 3 
feet above the level of the surface of the ground surrounding the barrow. 
Until these excavations have been completed, and in the absence of weapons 
or personal ornaments, it would be premature at present to attempt to arrive at 
any certain conclusion as to the period to which this interesting barrow belongs. 

About a year ago, I visited the Pict’s house in the Holm of Papa Westray, 
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opened by Lieut. Thomas, R.N., in 1849. In his description of the building, 
he mentions that, ‘‘ on the side wall near the entrance, and about 6 feet from the 
floor, there is a neatly engraved circle about 4 inches in diameter ; there is also 
another stone with the appearance of having two small circles touching each 
other engraved upon it; but it is so common,” he adds, “ to find geometrical 
figures upon the Orkney flags, from a semi-crystallization of the pyrites which 
they contain, that I am unable to decide whether those seen in the Picts’ house 
are natural or not.’’ I carefully examined the walls of the main chamber and 
of the square chamber at each end, and was agreeably surprised not only to find 
the circles referred to by Lieut. Thomas, but also to discover quite close to 
them, as well as on various other stones in the walls, other engraved figures. 
One set is on a large lintel over the entrance of the passage between the south 
chamber and the small cell on its east side. The thorough washing of the walls, 
by their exposure to the weather since Lieut. Thomas cleared the rubbish out 
of the chambers, has left the engraved figures on the stones quite distinct, and 
it is easy to see that they have been formed by a pointed instrument tolerably 
sharp. I may refer to drawings of some of these on Plate HI. I have not had an 
opportunity of taking a cast from them. Nos. 1 and 2 are on the east side of 
the main orcentre apartment; No. 3 is the lintel-stone over the entrance of the 
passage between the south chamber and the cell of the east side of it; No. 4 
are stones from the east wall of south chamber. 


Mr Farrer opened a tumulus at Pickaquoy, near Kirkwall, in 1853, but this I 
did not see till some time afterwards, when it was in so dilapidated a state that 
I could not make out whether it had been a barrow containing two built cists 
or graves, or a Pict’s house ; but most probably it had been the latter. The 
two cells or graves were separated by a mass of building about four feet thick, 
and the largest, which was 8 feet long by 4 feet 6 inches wide, was to the south 
of the smaller one, which measured 6 feet 4 inches in length and 4 feet in 
breadth, and was divided lengthways into two equal compartments by stones set 
on edge. The length of the cells was in the direction of east and west. About 
1 foot 9 inches distant from the west end of the north wall of the largest cell a 
stone, with concentric circles engraved on it (see drawing, Plate III.), was built 
upright in the wall. Another long slab was found with 13 small cavities along 
one of its edges, anda rather larger cavity about the centre of one of its sides. 
When a short time afterwards I examined the engraved circles, and especially 
the cavities cut in the stones in the walls of the Pict’s house at Papa Westray, 
the similarity was so striking, that it required no great stretch of imagination 
to suppose that the same instrument chiselled the figures in both places. 
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I again visited the Holm of Papa Westray in September last, and, along 
with R. J. Hebden, Esq., of Eday, opened a sepulchral mound, which I had 
long desired to explore. The accompanying sketch (Plate III.) will convey a 
better idea of the graves than any written description could give. 

We commenced by digging in the compartment A, and found it filled with © 
stones and earth, mixed with animal remains, amongst which were fragments 
of deer’s horns, the horn core of the ox, and a jawbone of the boar, together 
with portions of a human skull. In the compartment B, the crowns and other 
portions of 10 pairs of deer’s horns were found lying on and between layers of 
stones, intermixed with bones of the ox, deer, sheep, &c., the wing-bone of a 
swan, or other large bird, and the lower part of the bill of the curlew, with 
bones of various kinds of birds. And underneath a layer of deer’s horns, and 
lying amongst others, part of a human skull (No. 1), face downwards, was dis- 
covered ata. A human skull (No. 2), or rather a part of one, was lying on its 
side at b, resting on a portion of a deer’s horn. The face was towards the 
south-west. In the compartment C, fragments of at least two pairs of deer’s 
horns were found. The remains of a human skeleton lay at c, the ribs in to- 
lerable order, not apparently having been previously disturbed ; but no part of 
the skull was found except the lower jaw (No. 3). The remains of another 
skeleton, without the skull, were found at d. ‘Two skulls, one of them (No. 4) 
in good preservation, were found placed vertically at ¢, with the face towards 
the east. Another skull was lying on its side at g, with its face towards the backs 
of the two skulls at e. The skullat g appeared to belong to a skeleton extend- 
ing in the direction of h, but there was not time to excavate the rubbish under 
which it lay. A headless skeleton also lay at f. Just before leaving the place, 
and while the vessel was waiting, I ascertained that there was a layer of sandy 
marl on the bottom of the graves and beneath the skeletons at c and d, flat 
stones were laid on the marl. On removing one of them at d, there was a small 
cavity, and, on turning up the marl and clay in the cavity, I found a small 
piece of a clay vessel or urn, apparently baked in the fire. 

The general appearance of the place, as far as it was opened, was that of an 
immense grave of double the ordinary dimensions, but divided into three com- 
partments by the large upright flags or stones marked 7, whose tops were above 
the surface of the mound. The sides of the grave were formed by stones built in 
the shape of rude walls, but how much of these may have been removed before 
we examined the place we could not even conjecture, as the whole mound was 
more or less covered with loose stones. 
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March 12, 1855. 


THE Rey. W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The following Gentleman was balloted for and elected a Fellow 
of the Society :— 


Cuar es G. GREENSHIELDS Reip, Esq., W.S. 


The Donations to the Museum included :— 

A Bronze Axe-Head, Four Bronze Celts, a Bronze Spear-Head, 
Cabinet Ornament of Brass, and Tooth of a Horse; found near the 
supposed site of the Castle of King Malcolm Canmore, at Forfar: 

A Bronze Celt, found on the Farm of Hallhill, Kincardineshire : 

Antique Highland Powder Horn: 

Tron Spear-Head found near the Court Hill, at Fernybank, For- 
farshire: 

A small Stone Vessel or Lamp found at the base of the Hill of 
Laws, parish of Monifieth : 

Six Silver Coins found in the Kirkyard of Monifieth : of Alex- 
ander ILI. of Scotland, and Edward I. and II. of England: and 

Photographs of Eight Panels of Carved Oak, formerly in the 
Hall of Kdzell Castle, Forfarshire: by ANDREW JERVISE, Esq., 
Brechin. | 

The Leathern Shroud found in a Stone Coffin in the Nave of the 
Abbey Church, Dunfermline: by the Rev. Perer Cuatmers, D.D., 
Dunfermline. 


There were laid on the table for exhibition to the Society :— 
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A Stone Patera, found in the Foundation of the Out-Fort on 
Barry Hill, Forfarshire: by the Hon. Capt. W. OaiLvy of Loyal. 

Nineteen Beads of Vitreous Paste, recently found in a Moss on 
the estate of Banff, Perthshire: by Sir JAMES Ramsay, of Banff, 
Bart. 

Antique Chessboard, inlaid in Ivory, with Subjects from Aisop’s 
Fables: by H. J. Rotio, Esq., W.S. 


The Communications were :— 


ih 


NOTES REGARDING HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN PECULIARITIES OF 
THE DISTRICTS IN FORFARSHTIRE, WHERE THE VARIOUS RELICS NOW 
PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM OF THE SOCIETY WERE FOUND. By 
ANDREW JERVISE, Esq. 


The Castle Hill of Forfar is on the north side of the town, within the old 
boundary of the loch, and was surrounded by water. Malcolm and his “ good 
Queen Margaret” lived there occasionally, and a rising ground, about half a 
mile west of the Castle, still washed by the waters of the lake, is called Mar- 
garet’s Inch, in honour of the queen, who is 
said to have had a chapel there. It is a 
tradition, that the top of the market cross, 
which was long since demolished, was a re- 
presentation of Malcolm’s castle. That idea 
may be taken for what it is worth; but, believ- 
ing that a sketch of it may be interesting in 
connexion with the trophies found near the 
castle, a drawing of it is also exhibited, which 
I made from the original last summer. The 
drawing shown in the accompanying woodcut 
is to a scale, and the original, cut out of a : : 
single sandstone, is a little mutilated, and about two feet high. Though stitaidy 
Burgal property, that fragment is at Damside, parish of Aberlemno, whither 
it was taken by Dr Smith, who found it in the garden wall of a property he 
bought in Forfar. 

The cross was erected in 1684; and this fact serves to establish the exact 
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date of Ochterlony of Guynd’s Account of the Shire of Forfar, as he there says 
that at Forfar “they are presently building a very stately cross.” Guynd’s 
account has been generally said to be written “‘ circa 1682.” 

The historical incidents connected with Forfar and its castle are numerous, 
but one or two bearing on the relics now shown need only be given. It is 
admitted that it was a residence of Malcolm and his Queen, and the Chartu- 
laries and Acts of Parliament prove it to have been the abode of several later 
monarchs. Tradition says that the murderers of Malcolm II. were drowned in 
the loch in making way from Glamis, the reputed scene of his slaughter. A 
coat of chain armour, and two or three breastplates and helmets of steel, with 
some other warlike weapons, have been found in the loch at various times and 
places, and are said to be those of the regicides—an idea suggested, no doubt, by 
the existence of the story of their fate, which appears to have originated with 
Boyce. These articles are preserved at Glamis Castle, the loch of Forfar having 
belonged in property to the noble family of Strathmore since 1378, in which 
year Sir John Lyon had a charter of the same from his father-in-law, Robert 
II.; and the relics now exhibited, as found at Forfar, were got about the same 
time, and near to the same place, as were some of those at Glamis. Waiving 
the doubtful story of Malcolm’s murderers perishing in the loch, it is much 
more probable that the relics at Glamis belong to the period of Bruce,’ who in 
the year 1308, by stratagem of Philip, forester of the neighbouring forest of 
Plater, succeeded in entering the Castle of Forfar, then garrisoned by the Eng- 
lish. He put most of them to the sword, and many are recorded to have 
perished in the loch in attempting to escape. 

About twenty years ago, while some workmen were digging a drain near this 
reputed site of the Castle of Malcolm Canmore, at Forfar, the following articles 
were found :—four bronze looped celts of different sizes, from 3 to 5 inches 
long, a bronze awe-head, a bronze spear-head, 6% inches in length, the tooth of 
a horse, also a small half-length female figure, in brass, which had evidently 
formed part of an ornamented pilaster of a cabinet : which, with the relics Iam 
about to describe, are now presented to the museum of the Society. The other 
relics consist of :— 


The Celt (No. 5), found on the farm of Halhill, near the kirkyard of the 
suppressed parish of Neudos in Kincardineshire. Nothing is known of its 
history beyond the fact, that when Lord Adam Gordon erected the house of 
The Burn, in 1791, it was used by the plumbers as a soldering bolt ; it still 


1 Barbour, B. ix. 313, 
VOL. II, PART I. E 
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retains marks of solder, and also of having been filed. This district has 
claim to considerable antiquity. It was held partly under the superiority of 
the Knights of St John ; and Bricius,! parson of ‘‘ Neudonaise,”’ and Cormac de 
‘¢ Neudoese,” are both mentioned in the famous decreet of the Synod of Perth, 
in the cause betwixt William Bishop of St Andrews and Duncan de Aber- 
bothenoth, a.p. 1206. In 1365? David IIL. gave a grant of << all the king’s lands 
in the thanedome of Newdosk” to Sir Alexander Lindsay of Crawford, father 
to the first Lindsay of Glenesk, in the hands of whose descendants these lands 
continued down to 1714, when the last Lindsay of Edzell sold the estates of 
Glenesk and Edzell to the Earl of Panmure. The temple lands of Newdos 
are now likewise the property of Lord Panmure. 


An Iron Spear-Head, much corroded, measuring 153 inches in length, was 
found in a haugh of the North Esk, near the “‘ Court Hill” at Fernybank,® about 
- two miles north-west of the Druidical circle at Colmeallie, in the year 1851. 

A few stone hatchets, flint arrow, and spear-heads (similar to that now shown), 
have been found, not only on the pointed hill of Rowin (Roim in Gaelic means 
a point) but in various other parts of the glen. 


SEPULCHRAL CISTS OR GRAVES FOUND ON ROWIN HILL. 


A glance at the peculiarities of the graves found on the flat part of Rowin 
Hill—the reputed battlefield of Bruce and Cumyn—may be interesting. Whe- 
ther all of them are older than the time of Bruce’s reign, I shall not attempt 
to determine ; but the greater part of them certainly belong to a much more 
remote period, and present some singular characteristics. Graves have been 
found, not only on the flat of Rowin Hill, but in other parts of the glen, at 
various periods, some of which were built of rude mountain stones, about three 
feet in depth, and four in length, and in some instances containing bones, but 
devoid of urns and weapons. 

Perhaps the most interesting discovery of that sort took place here some 
years ago, while a road was being made round Rowin Hill to Invermark, con- 
sisting of a cluster of graves which was found in cutting through a gravel 
hillock. One of them was built in a circular form of rough stones, and filled 
with earth and gravel: the rest, about eight or ten in number, which sur- 
rounded the first, were without any building, being merely in excavations ; 
some of them were covered with flat stones, and contained bones. Each had a 
conical mound raised over it, which, in the homely language of an old parishioner, 


* Spalding Club Miscel., vol. v., p. 213. ? Robertson’s Index, p. 79, 130, 
* For notice of a cairn found in the same haugh, see Land of Lindsays, p. 89. 
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looked ‘‘like a burroch 0’ bee scapes”’ (2.¢. a cluster of bee-hives), Being little 
thought of at the time, little notice was taken of them, and the only facts pre- 
served are those above given, which I collected while staying a week in the glen 
some time ago. 

An adjoining field on the glebe lands of the Episcopal Church, and one of the 
best fields of the locality, is called ‘‘ Droustie’s Meadows,” being an evident 
corruption of the name of St Drostan, the founder of the first church in Glenesk, 
who died a.p. 809.1 There is, indeed, another place about four miles farther 
up the glen, also called ‘‘ Droustie,”’ near the old kirkyard and Loch of Lee. 
It is probable that St Drostan had one of his cells or residences at or near to 
the meadows, and that this ancient place of sepulture was the burial place of, 
if not the aborigines, some of his devoted followers. It is certain that Drostan 
himself was buried at the Church of Aberdaur, in Aberdeenshire,? of which he 
was the patron; and, from the time that he closed his ministry down to 1260,° 
and the ever-memorable year 1296, when the Lords de Glenesk went to Mon- 
trose and did homage to Edward I,‘ the history of Glenesk is quite a blank, 
its name being not even mentioned. 

It ought also to be observed, that near to the site of that primitive place of 
sepulture, there stands a large boulder, with a rudely incised cross upon it. 
This, too, is said by the peasantry to have reference to the engagement be- 
tween Bruce and Cumyn ; but, as it was removed within those sixty years from 
a place nearer both to Droustie’s Meadows and to those graves, perhaps (for 
its original site is quite unknown) it had been connected with St Drostan’s 
Cell at the Meadows, or with the burial place. 


The Stone Lamp or Censer now presented to the Society, is a cup-shaped 
vessel, nearly 5 inches in diameter, with a groove encircling it, and others 
crossing it at right angles in which the cords or twigs were drawn for suspend- 
ing it by ; the cavity of the lamp has a burnt appearance. It was found at the 
base of the hill of Laws, in the parish of Monifieth. That hill is a well-known 
vitrified site, and has traces of partial vitrification upon it ; it occupies an iso-~ 
lated position, and is about 500 feet above the level of the sea ; the top is about 
130 yards long by 66 yards broad, and an extensive view of Fifeshire and the 
Lothians is obtained from it. An old parishioner, who will enter his 100th 
year if spared till next February, remembers of a wall from 4 to 5 feet in 
height, which surrounded the top of the hill; but that dyke has long since dis- 


* Collections on Aberdeenshire, &c., p, 442, 2 Thid. . 
* Regist. de Aberbrothoe, p, 336. * Ragman Rolls, pp. 93, 94, 126. 
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appeared, and the hill is now under wood. Towards the close of last century, 
the foundations of a house were found on the south side of the same hill, and a 
quantity of gold coins got among the rubbish. The coins were speedily dis- 
posed of by the finders, so that nothing is known either of their age or the 
people to whom they belonged. Still later, in a trench beside the same build- 
ing’, several iron spear-heads were got, mixed with bones of men and animals. 
This relic is one of several of the same kind which have been found at this 
place; hence it would be interesting to know if any similar relics have been 
got near other vitrified sites. It is certain, from inquiries I have made, that 
nothing of the sort has been found on Finhaven Hill. 


The six Silver Pennies now exhibited, bear to be from the mints of Alex- 
ander III. of Scotland ; and from those of London, Canterbury, Durham, 
Bristol, and Dublin, of Edward I. and II.!' They formed part of a collection 
of nearly 700 pieces, found on the 15th of September 1854 on the south side of 
the kirk of Monifieth, about 23 feet below the surface, while the kirkyard was | 
being enlarged. A small piece of an earthenware vessel was found beside them. 


Ob. ALEXANDER. DEI.GRA. Head of King to left, crowned, with sceptre. 

Be REX. scotorum. Single cross, with four mullets of six points. 

Ob. EDWAR.R.ANGL.DNS.HYB. JB CIvITAS CANTOR. 

And :— 

Ob. EDW.R.ANGL.DNS.HYB. Front face, crowned. B civiTas LONDON. 
Cross, with three pellets in each quarter. The others of similar type 
and the following Reverses :— 

B. CIVITAS DVREME, 

R VILLA BRISTOLLIE. 

Be Civitas DvBLiniE. With the exception of the last, which has the front 
bust of King, crowned, in a triangle. 


Before the discovery of the coins became generally known, the greater part 
were disposed of by the workmen, who were Irish. On being made aware of 
the matter two or three days afterwards, I immediately went to Monifieth, and 
succeeded, through a coramon friend, in recovering nearly 200 of them. From 
these I selected one of each mint, and sent them to Lord Panmure, &c., proprie- 
tor of the patch of ground on which they were discovered. 

The silver pennies sent to Lord Panmure bore the following legends in Roman 
capitals :— 


* Folkes’s Coins, Plates IJ. and III. 
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Ob, ALEXANDER. DEI.GRA. J REX . SCOTORUM. 
And :— 


Ob. EDWARD.R.ANGL.DNS.HYB. JB CIVITAS. CANTOR. 
Ob. EDW.RX.ANGL.DNs.HYB. J cIVITAS LONDON. 


And the following Reverses :— 
R CIvitas EBORACU. 
BR. CIvITAS LINCOL. 
R VILLA BRISTOLLIE. 
BR CIVITAS DUNELM. 
Ee cIvITAS DVBLINIE. 
RK ROBERT DE HADELEIE. 
k VIL. KYNGESTON. 
BR VILLA BEREVICI. 
R vin. scl EDMVNDI. 
BR CIVITAS DVREME. 


RK VILLA NOV. CASTRI. 


+ 


TL DVE + LIITBVRGIE. DVX | BRABANTIE. 


The history of the church of Monifieth, and the patch of ground on which 
those coins were discovered, can be traced in the ‘‘ Registrum de Aberbrothoe.’’! 
From that invaluable record we learn the interesting fact, that in a.p. 1242-43, 
Maude Countess of Angus gave the monks of Arbroath a gift of the land on the 
south side of the church of Monifieth, which the Culdees held in her father’s 
time. If the kirk and kirkyard of Monifieth occupied the same position then, as 
at present, which there is every reason for believing, the above is quite a correct 
description of the piece of ground on which the coins were found. That pro- 
perty, there is also good cause to believe, was held under the superiority of the 
old Karls of Angus in the time of Edward I. and II. 


Powder Horn.—The only fact known regarding the history of this curious 
Highland relic is, that it was found in the house of an old woman in the 
parish of Lethnot, soon after her death, which occurred in 1840. She was 
the daughter of a Jacobite soldier called Peter Grant, who died in 1820, at the 
great age of 110.2, He was a native of Braemar, in Aberdeenshire, and for 
several generations his forefathers held the farm of Dubrach, in that district. 
The initials “ A. G.” are perhaps those of some of his ancestors. It is orna- 


Nite. 2 Land of Lindsays, p. 109. 
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mented by interlacing circles, &c., dated ‘* 1676,” and elsewhere initialed 
eT a ds 

Photographs from cight panels of Carved Oak.—These panels are each 
about 10 by 18 inches in size. I lately found them in a wright’s shop in the 
village of Edzell, where they had lain for a great many years; and I ascer- 
tained from a descendant of a servant of the last Lindsay of Edzell (in whose 
possession the panels were at one time), that they were the panels of the win- 
dows of the great room or hall of Edzell Castle. 

The carving is, in many instances, delicately executed, particularly that of 
the Annunciation and Crucifixion. The dove descending on the sunbeam is 
beautifully portrayed on the first, and the scroll bears an abridgment of the 
common legend ‘‘ Ave [Maria] gracia plena.”’ A lily is on the forehead and 
garment of the angel, and a cross-crosslet on the head and breast. The legend 
“TNRI?’ surmounts the Crucifixion; and in the right hand of the Child on 
the knee of the Virgin there is something like an apple. 

In all probability these panels were executed either for the ninth Earl of Craw- 
ford, or for his son Sir David Lindsay (1558 to 1610), as during their time the 
eastle received those additions and unique ornaments which have rendered it 
so famous. On finding the panels, I handed them over to Lord Panmure, in 
the belief that they could not be more appropriately placed than in the Castle 
of Edzell, to which they originally belonged ; and his Lordship, with a true 
feeling of propriety, gave orders for fitting up a room in the castle expressly 
for receiving them, and thus securing their preservation. 

From a similar conviction that the articles now exhibited could not be better 
deposited, I have much pleasure in presenting them to the Society of Scottish 
Antiquaries, in the hope that they will be thought worthy of a place in their 
National Museum, 


Il. 


NOTICE OF THE OUTFORT ON BARRY HILL, FORFARSHIRE, RECENTLY 
REMOVED. By T. A. WISE, M.D., F.S.A. Scor. 


Several hill-forts are situated on each side of the rich and extensive valley of 
Strathmore, where, in ancient times, the inhabitants took refuge with their 
flocks and most valuable effects, when threatened by their enemies. : 

On the Barry Hill is one of these forts.!' It isa mile east of the town of 
Alyth, and is of an irregular form, and 676 feet in height. The ascent on the 


1 Archeologia Scotica, vol. iv., p. 184. 
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north, east, and west is very abrupt; and on the south, large ditches and 
winding roads appear to have strengthened the fort on this side. As the 
approach on the south-east side was most easy, it was defended by an outfort on 
the brow of the hill, and at 200 yards distance from the upper fort. Between 
the two there is still the remains of a large, apparently artificial hollow, in 
which the cattle of the inhabitants might have been placed in times of danger. 
It is this small owtfort to which I now propose directing the attention of the 
Society, as it has been generally overlooked, and remained undisturbed for 
probably many centuries, until last year, when it was unfortunately destroyed 
in the course of agricultural improvements; and during its removal I had fre- 
quent opportunities of examining its original plan. 

This outfort was oval in form, 35 yards long by 33 broad, with the long dia- 
meter, like that of the large upper fort, in an E.S.E. direction. This fortification 
consisted of an outer wall, the foundation of which was 12 feet broad, formed 
of large packed boulders, and upon this a wall had been built several feet high, 
which must have afforded an excellent protection to those within. In the forma- 
tion of this wall no cement seemed to have been used, and in the course of time 
the stones had fallen down, and when I first saw it they filled up the outer 
ditch. This was 2 feet deep at the bottom of the wall, and sloped outwards 
and upwards for 6 feet, from whence the ground shelved outwards. 

The northern and southern entrances of the fort were joined by a passage 
3 feet 3 inches broad, which for some distance from the northern opening 
was bounded by a wall on each side, 2 feet high and 24 feet thick. This was 
likewise built without cement, with its facing inwards. This passage inter- 
sected the fort in its long diameter, and joined the entrances. The space be- 
tween the outer wall and the central passage was laid with undressed flags, 
rather under the surface of the surrounding ground. This space was filled with 
black earth and stones, with several large patches of charcoal and red powder, 
most probably brick-dust, or the remains of imperfectly-fired pottery ; among 
which I could distinguish a few bones, much decayed. Numerous well-worn 
and broken querns were found among the stones, and a considerable number 
of small, flat, oval-shaped stones, which may have been used as baking stones. 
The only other article found was a stone vessel, known in Scotland as a stone 
ladle, or Druidical patera. It was on the table of the Society for inspection. ° 

With such a foundation for a fortification, it would be easy, with palisades 
and other erections, to render the outwork very strong, while the large upper 
fort appears to have been made, before the discovery of gunpowder, almost 
impregnable, at the expense of much manual labour and great ingenuity. 
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III. 


ON THE BRONZE SWORDS OCCASIONALLY ATTRIBUTED TO THE ROMANS. 
By A. HENRY RHIND, Esa., F.S.A. Scot. 


In the study of primeval archeology, there are few researches more important 
in themselves, and in their influence on subordinate topics, than those which 
relate to the metallurgic skill and practices of the ancients. At present I am 
desirous of directing attention to only a very limited section of this most exten- 
sive inquiry—to a point which may seem to be in itself of comparatively little 
moment, but which, from its indirect bearing on British, and indeed on Kuro- 
pean archeology generally, it occurs to me is deserving of some notice. 

A recent French author, M. Mauduit, who was at much pains to test the ca- 
pability of bronze to receive temper by experiments which I believe were never 
successful, has averred! that the Romans, at the great battle of Telamon, in the 
year 225 z.c., against the Transalpine Gauls, were armed with swords of that 
metal. Mr Wright, in his volume, ‘‘ The Celt, Roman, and Saxon,’? has, on 
the authority of Mauduit, repeated the statement with the object of supporting 
his own view, that the bronze leaf-shaped swords found in this country and else- 
where were, peculiarly, Roman weapons; and from the use thus made of it, it 
becomes desirable to discover in how far M. Mauduit’s opinion is to be received 
as accurate, Tor myself, I cannot perceive, for the following reasons, that any 
tenable grounds for it can exist :— 

Polybius,* in his celebrated essay on the military institutions of the Romans, 
furnishes many details respecting the arms employed by that warlike people in 
his own day; and he thus incidentally informs us that their javelins, their 
shields, and their spears were mounted with iron. He simply describes their 
swords without indicating their material; but surely, even apart from other 
considerations, it would be more than probable that they were fabricated of the 
same metal as those other weapons which he mentions. We shall, however, 
find, that there is something more than probability, strong though it be, to de- 
pend upon. And in passing, let us mark this author’s description which is best 
applicable to a stouter stuff than bronzet:—“ They (the swords) are made not 


* Decouvertes dans la Troade, p. 127. oe ew tS * Lib. iv, 

* IT beg it to be understood that on this inference, simply and alone, I do not found any 
argument whatever, as such argument, under any circumstances, would be vague and inde- 
finite, but especially so when it is stated that bronze zs capable, although modern ingenuity 
has failed to detect the process, of being endowed with properties which at first sight might 
appear incompatible with its nature. The ancient Egyptians, for instance, who used this alloy 
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only to thrust but to give a falling stroke’’—‘‘ and with singular effect.”” Now, 
be it observed, these are almost the identical terms in which he also characterizes 
the swords wielded by the soldiers of AAmilius at Telamon, in his account of 
that battle; so that it is very evident they differed in no very marked manner 
from those in use in the time of Polybius himself, who, it should be noticed, 
was born only about twenty years after the famous victory referred to. 

But the nearly direct evidence which he affords, receives illustration and force 
from the circumstance, that during the Second Punic War, which immediately 
succeeded the battle of Telamon, the Romans adopted the Spanish sword,! whose 
material we have no difficulty in definitively ascertaining, as Diodorus Siculus? 
particularly alludes to the process by which the Celtiberians prepared their tron 
for the purpose of manufacturing swords, ‘‘so tempered that neither shield, hel- 
met, nor bone could resist them.’’ Now it is Polybius who informs us of the fact 
of this change; and had it implied a substitution of iron for bronze, he could. 
hardly have failed to say so; but instead of that, it is indicated in a work 
quoted by Suidas, which is attributed to Polybius by eminent classical critics,° 
that it was the shape and superior manufacture of the Spanish sword which 
were the inducements to employ it. That no such radical change as from the 
one metal to the other then took place, is also to be inferred from the circum- 
stance already adverted to, that Polybius attributes similar characteristics to 
the swords used at Telamon and to those of his own time. 

But, indeed, that the former were of iron one would have been prepared to 
believe even in absence of such affirmative testimony, and with no evidence to 
the contrary ; as many centuries prior to the event in question, that metal, we 
have proof, was in common use, and apparently notin very limited quantity, in 
the classical regions of Europe. I need hardly repeat what is so generally 
known, that before the days of Homer the Greeks were acquainted with it, and 


extensively, attained to such a wonderful degree of excellence in its manufacture, that they 
produced blades, such as that of a dagger in the Berlin collection, which, to quote Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson, “retained its pliability and spring after a period of several thousand years, 
and almost resembles steel in elasticity.” (Ancient Egyptians, vol. i. p. 360). <A saw 
which I procured at Thebes likewise evinces remarkable skill in the treatment of bronze. 
Nor are similar examples altogether wanting among the archzological relics of Western 
Europe. In the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy there is a bronze sword, which I was 
told was possessed of very considerable flexibility ; but I need not observe that this is a very 
rare characteristic of primeval weapons of the same class. 
1 Tt is this fact, not fully considered, which seems to have induced M. Mauduit’s opi- 

nion, 7 Lib. v., ¢. 2. 

5 Cassaubon and Justus Lipsius, cited by Mongez, Memoires de 1’Institut de France, vol. 
x., 1803, p. 194. 
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that Hesiod represents himself as living pre-eminently in the “ age of iron ;”’ 
while the Romans themselves were in full possession of it, there is every reason 
to believe, at least as early asthe Expulsion of the Kings.1 The contents of 
Etruscan tombs, too, remarkably confirm this fact, since in them objects have, 
of late years, been discovered which clearly evince that their fabricators, who 
were conterminous neighbours, and latterly vassals, of the Romans, were no 
novices in the art of manufacturing iron. It is unnecessary to refer to various 
articles not of a military character, or even to certain paintings on the wall of 
one sepulchre which, from their colouring, represent, in Ottfried Muller’s 
opinion, figures in iron armour ;? but it may be well to specify one instance in 
which “ swords and bows of steel” * were found in a necropolis near Bomarzo, 
which, as Mr Dennis informs us, is supposed, on competent authority, to date 
from a period somewhat synchronical with the Roman conquest of Etruria. 
_ But M. Mauduit, and after him Mr Wright, admitting an early acquaint- 
ance with iron on the part of the Romans, urge that, by a treaty with Por- 
senna, who reigned in Etruria when Tarquin was driven from the City, they 
became bound to use that metal only for agricultural implements ; and these 
authors, from their method of stating it, would seem to wish us to regard this as 
a reason for their assertion that the Roman swords were bronze at Telamo. 
Now, the fact of the existence of so extraordinary a stipulation rests only on 
the statement of Pliny, who wrote about six hundred years after its alleged 
date; but even if such a very improbable treaty ever was entered into, surely 
it would be rather credulous to believe that up to the battle of Telamon—for the 
space of nearly three centuries—it was kept inviolate, and that, too, in times 


“ When Europe’s trade was arms, 
And the lov’d music of her youth, alarms.” 


In such a case direct proof can scarcely be required; but should any sceptically 
wish it, it may be met with, for instance, in the description by Polybius‘ of the 
singular piece of mechanism invented by the Romans during the First Punic 
War, for grappling the vessels of the enemy, which owed its success to the iron 
of which it was chiefly constructed. Nor, perhaps, as having more immediate 
connection with the subject in hand, should I omit noticing two passages in 
Plutarch’s Life of Camillus, in one of which that general is said to have armed 
his soldiers with iron-headed pikes and helmets in the war with the Gauls about 


* Worsaae’s Zur Alterthumskunde des Nordeng, p. 63. 

* Berlin Academy Transactions, quoted by Prichard, Researches, vol. iii. p. 257. 
° Dennis’s Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, vol.i., p. 224. 
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390 years B.c., therefore 165 years before the battle of Telamon ; and in the 
other of which is attributed to him the bold declaration to Brennus, that ‘‘ Ro- 
mans were accustomed to deliver their country not with gold but with steel.’’ 
We must not, of course, forget that Plutarch lived four hundred years after those 
events which he professes to chronicle, and that his account of the sack of Rome 
is not altogether to be relied upon; but for us to suppose that Camillus might 
have so spoken of steel, would be quite in accordance with probability, as the 
swords found at Bomarzo, which have been already alluded to, testify ; and as 
Aristotle, who was a contemporary of Camillus, distinctly specifies the modus 
operande by which the Greeks were in the habit of converting iron into steel. 
1 might also, were this a more comprehensive inquiry, advert to a much older 
civilization, to another, but not distant, land, Egypt, where iron and steel 
were in the hands of the warrior and the artizan probably a millennium or two 
before the period in classical history which has been named. But any such dis- 
cursive allusions would lead far beyond the scope of the present paper, which 
I have wished to restrict to the question at issue. 

I conceive, then, that inferential reasoning and direct evidence combine to show 
that the swords of the Romans at Telamon were of iron, and that the assertions to 
the contrary, being erroneous, can afford no colour to the theory that the bronze 
leaf-shaped swords were the weapons in use by the conquerors of the world at 
the comparatively late. period implied. 


IV. 


NOTICE OF A STONE COFFIN, FOUND IN THE PAVEMENT OF THE ABBEY 
CHURCH, DUNFERMLINE, IN 1849, AND OF ITS CONTENTS. By THE 
Rey. PETER CHALMERS, D.D., M.A., F.8.A., Scor. 


During the relaying of the pavement, along with other repairs, of the Nave 
of the Abbey Church of Dunfermline, under the direction and at the expense 
of the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Works, in the Autumn of 1849, the work- 
men came upon two massive stone coffins, lying side by side at the east end of 
the centre of the building, in one of which was found a leathern shroud. The 
shroud is in good preservation, except at the forepart of the legs, where it is 
entirely wasted; and the portion which surrounded the head has, from being 
appropriated by various early visitors, disappeared. The tanned leathern skin 
has double folds, had been wrapped round the body in the mummy fashion, had 


1 Meteor., lib. iv., c. 6. 
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been laced on the breast like a pair of stays, and is still closely stitched with a 
strong leathern thong all down the back from the neck to the heels, and along the 
soles of the feet very carefully. ‘The length of what remains is nearly five feet. 

The body thus swathed had become almost entirely decomposed, only the 
small fragments of a bone being found by me, which was so much decayed that 
it soon mouldered into dust. ‘There was remaining also a little of the hair, 
which is of a dark colour. 

The exact spot where the stone coffin lay is a little before and between the 
second and third eastern columns, now marked by an ancient grave-stone, trans- 
ferred for this purpose from the middle area of the edifice, bearing in old En- 
glish letters the name “ Johannes Scott,’’ &c., and the date 1508, the oldest 
that remains, with a legible inscription, on the once lettered pavement of the 
Abbey Church. 

The coffin is hollowed out of one block of sand-stone, with a circular space for 
the head, and the lid or covering, consisting also of one stone, is slightly peaked 
or gently tapers upwards, about 14 inches. Its dimensions externally are, 
6 feet 7 inches in length; 2 feet 2 inches in breadth at head; 2 feet 3 inches in 
depth at head; 1 foot 74 inches in breadth at foot; 2 feet 1 inch in depth at 
foot. 

Quite contiguous to it on the south was another stone coffin, smaller in size, 
but of similar construction, inclosing a body, the large bones of which still 
existed, but all in a separate condition. 

Both coffins were lifted, and have been removed to the floor at the west end 
of the church, where it is likely they may remain for the inspection of the 
curious. 

From the absence of all inscriptions on the stone coffin, in which was the leathern 
envelope, it is difficult to fix absolutely either the owner or the date. But there 
is every reason to believe that the position was near or ‘‘ before the altar of the 
holy cross,” termed by Wyntoun “ the Rude Awtare of the Kirk of Dunferme- 
line,” where the remains of King Malcolm III., the founder of the monastery, 
and of his renowned queen, its tutelar saint, were deposited, and whence they 
were taken up and transferred by Alexander III. at the famous translation in 
the year 1250, not long after the finishing of the eastern portion of the sacred 
edifice, which was begun, it is thought, by Malcolm, “to a more honourable 
part of the building, in the choir above the great altar,”’1 or the Lady Aisle, 
now indicated by the large blue slab, or Queen Margaret’s tomb-stone, outside 
the present place of worship. The wearer of the skin-wrapper must, evidently, 


1 Fordoun, x. 3. 
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have been a person of distinction ; and as there was another stone coffin along- 
side of his, smaller, but of similar character, the following lines of Wyntoun, prior 
of Lochleven, in his Rhyming Chronicle, written about the latter half of the 
fourteenth century, most probably refer to the spot, and to the occupants of 
both, two royal brothers, sons of Malcolm and Margaret :— 


“ Be-for the Rwde Awtare, wyth honowre, 
Scho wes layd in haly sepulture, 
Thare hyre Lord wes laid alsua, 
And wyth thame hyre sownnys twa, 


Edwarde the first, and Ethelred,* 
* De * 


Saynt Margretis body a hundyr yhere 
Lay be-for the Rwde Awitare, 

In-to the Kyrk of Dunfermelyne ; 

But scho was translatyd syne 

In-to the Qwere, quhare scho now lyis, 
Hyr spryt in-til Paradys.”? 


The interment of Edward in the Trinity Church of Dunfermline is attested 
also in Balfour’s Annals, Edinburgh, 1824, i. p. 2, and in Hailes’ Annals, i. p. 
24, Edward was the eldest son, but neither he nor his younger brother came 
to the throne. The larger stone coffin, and the leathern shroud, harmonize with 
his senior age and superior dignity. The Holy Cross, or Rwde Awtare, must 
have been at that time at the east end of the present old church, so that these 
two stone coffins, and the others in which the monarch and his consort lay, 
would be precisely before, or a little to the west of it. Altogether, therefore, 
there is almost a certainty of this interesting relic having encircled the person 
of Prince Edward, the first born of Malcolm Canmore and the sainted Margaret. 

And as he fell in consequence of a mortal wound received in the forest of 
Jedwood, during his flight from the siege of Alnwick, where his father was 
killed, and was buried with him, first at Tynemouth, whence both bodies were 
afterwards conveyed to Dunfermline, his corpse may have been there swathed in 
this leathern skin, for its better preservation in the view of its transportation 
hither—the date being, consequently, the end of the eleventh century. Ethel- 
red, the younger brother, who escaped from the fatal battle, communicated the 
mournful tidings of the double calamity to his expiring mother in the castle of 
Edinburgh, and being driven into exile by his uncle, Donald Bane, who had 
usurped the Scottish throne, died in England, but, according to Wyntoun, as just 
shown, was interred also in Dunfermline. 


* Wyntoun, vii., 3, line 103—7. ? Wyntoun, vii., 3, line 115—124, 
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NOTICES OF IMPRESSIONS OF ANCIENT SEALS, PRINCIPALLY OF THE 
EGLINTON FAMILY. By W. H. SCOTT, M.D., F.S.A. Scor. 


In this communication, Dr Scott described some detached seals, chiefly of the 


Eglinton family, not included in Mr Henry Laing’s Catalogue of Ancient Scot- 
tish Seals, and stated that these, and others in the Museum of the Society, 
might contribute towards a supplement to that very useful and valuable work. 


April 11, 1855. 


ARCHIBALD T. BOYLE, Esg., Advocate, V.P., in the Chair. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid 
on the Table :— 


Two small earthen vessels apparently Roman; and a shallow 
Patera with handles, of Samian Ware; found in Stone Coffins 
in Portland Isle: by W. Simson, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 

A Large Collection principally of Casts of Scottish Seals, made 
by the late General Hutton. From General Hutton’s Executors : 
by Cosmo Inns, Esq., Advocate, F'.S.A. Scot. 

Thimble of Silver Filligree Work: by a FELLow of the Society. 

A Series of Rubbings from Monumental Brasses, &c.: by J. T. 
Irvine, Esq., Architect, London. 

Antiquarisk Tidsskrift, 1850-51-52-53. 

Nordboernes Forbindelser Med Osten, &c. (Connection of the 
Northmen with the East): Af CarL CHRISTIAN RAFN. 
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Bemaerkninger om en Steendxe med Runeindskrift Tilhorende 
Hans Majesteet Kongen: Af CARL CurisTIAN RAFN. 

From the Roya Society orf NorTHERN ANTIQUARIES, Copen- 
hagen. 


There were also exhibited— 

An old Silver Watch, of elegant workmanship, believed to have 
once belonged to Prince Charles Edward Stuart: By Roser 
CHAMBERS, Esq. 

And a Medallion Portrait of Chaucer, beautifully Carved in 
Ivory: By Francis ABBoTt, Esq., Sec. G.P.O., F.S.A. Scot. 


The Communications read were :— 


I. 


NOTICE OF A GREEK MEDICAL INSCRIPTION FOUND AT CHESTER. 
By PROFESSOR J. Y. SIMPSON, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.S.A. Scot. 


Only three or four Greek inscriptions have hitherto been discovered among 
the many tablets that have been found at the different old Roman stations and 
sites scattered throughout Great Britain. Two of these Greek inscriptions 
known to English archeologists are inscriptions or altars to A‘sculapius.4 
Lately, a third votive Greek inscription, apparently of the same class, has been 
dug up in Chester. JI am indebted to Dr Davies of that city for directing my 
attention to it, and most kindly furnishing me with a drawing and rubbing 
of it. | 

The stone is unfortunately broken, the upper portion of it being wanting. 
It was found 18 feet below the surface when making some excavations near 
the Exchange at Chester. The inscription upon it is in well-formed’ Greek 


1 For drawings of these two Greek inscriptions to Aisculapius, see Horsley’s Britannia, 
Plate 57, No. 25, and p. 293; and Lysons’s Cumberland, p. 173. The one described by 
Horsley was found at Lanchester in Durham, and is very imperfect and doubtful. The 
second was found at one of the Roman stations in Cumberland. 
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characters, with some of the letters tied, and the = written in the lunar form OC, 


uf 
ae 
DAL 


TL ae 

i) Ba! ae 
Lr ~~ 
ee INTIS \\ f 





as often happens in such tablets. The portion of inscription left, when ex- 
tended and written in modern characters, reads thus :— 


H Pos iN 
EPMENESIN 
EPMOTENH2 
LeAcTaAbP, 0 3B DeMOre 
TONAANE@HKA 


The initial letters in the first two lines are wanting, and in all probability 
ought to be supplied as follows :— 


[SQT]HPSIN 
[TO] EPMENESIN 


The inscription would, with these additions, read thus— Egsoyeves tareds 
cevednnee Tove arco Fore ths Eig UTEOMEVNTLY caTneoty :—S Hermogenes the 
physician ie erected this ee to * * * * * * * the all-powerful 
preservers.” And there can, I believe, be little doubt that if the upper frag- 
ment of the altar is discovered it will be found that it has been dedicated to 
4isculapius and Hygeia, to whom, in conjunction, votive tablets and altars were 
occasionally inscribed in the character of ‘‘ the preservers” of the health and life 
ofmen. Amidst several altars raised conjointly to Aisculapius and Hygeia or 
Salus, and described by Gruter, one found at Messina in Sicily is remarkable 
as having its inscription, written like that of Chester, in Greek, and as applying 
the same noun COTHPCIN (wreo., conservators or protectors) to these 
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divinities with the adjective roasovyos (guardian or tutelary), instead of 
vareousvyoty (all-powerful. ) 

As to who the Greek physician was who raised this altar at Chester, there 
is little but conjecture to offer. Dr Davies suggests, that possibly he was phy- 
sician to the twentieth Roman Legion, who were long stationed at Chester ; 
as is known from the evidence of various local inscriptions. But we have 
no ascertained instance of a Greek physician acting as a medical officer in the 
Roman army ; nor does the name of a single Greek physician occur in any of 
the numerous medicine-stamps of private medical practitioners that have been 
hitherto found in England and in the other western colonies of Rome. Perhaps 
we may venture another conjecture. The Roman emperors had very generally 
Greeks as their body or court physicians. Thus Charicles was the confidential 
medical attendant of Tiberius ; Xenophon of Claudius, &c. Possibly the Her- 
mogenes of this inscription was the archiater and body physician of the Emperor 
Hadrian, who made a long visit to Britain and its various Roman stations. We 
know, indeed, from Dion Cassius that the medical attendant upon Hadrian 
during the Emperor’s last illness bore the name of Hermogenes. A physician 
of this name, and not improbably the same individual, is mentioned by Galen 
as a distinguished adherent of the doctrines of Erasistratus. That the Chester 
stone was a votive altar raised by Hadrian’s medical attendant, is rendered only 
the more probable by the circumstance, that the forms of the letters and their 
nexus in the inscription, are such as were in use in the earlier half of the second 
century, or at the time of Hadrian. 


if 


NOTICES OF THE BURIAL OF KING MALCOLM III. IN THE MONASTERY 
AT TYNEMOUTH IN 1093, AND OF THE SUBSEQUENT HISTORY OF HIS 
REMAINS. By JOHN STUART, Esa., F.S.A. Scor. 


At a recent meeting of our Society a paper was read by the Rev. Dr 
Chalmers, containing a Notice of a Tomb in the nave of the Abbey Church of 
Dunfermline, opened in 1849; and the conclusion there arrived at was, that 
this tomb had most probably contained the remains of Edward, son of King 
Malcolm III., supposed to have been buried beside his father, before the Altar 
of the Holy Cross. 

Having examined most of the authorities connected with the burial of Mal- 

VOL. II. PART I. F 
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colm at Tynemouth and his translation to Dunfermline, I have thought the 
results sufficiently interesting for being presented to the Society. 

Malcolm was slain on the 13th November 1093, and, according to the Addi- 
tamenta to Matthew Paris,’ his body was interred in the Priory of Tynemouth 
in a way befitting his rank, at the instance of Robert de Mowbray, Earl of 
Northumberland, the founder of the Priory. According to Simeon of Durham, 
its carriage to Tynemouth was less honourable; for he relates, that after the 
dispersion of Malcolm’s troops, and when no one remained to cover his remains, 
the body was laid on a cart by two poor men, and was by them carried to Tyne- 
mouth.? 

Different statements occur as to whether Maleolm’s son Edward was slain 
with him or not. Fordun says that this prince died at Edward Isle (or Red- 
were, as in Hearne), in Jedwood Forest, three days after his father, and was 
buried at Dunfermline, near his father, before the Altar of the Holy Rood. 

Fordun also, while he regards it as apocryphal, gives the common account of 
Maleolm’s death at the siege of Alnwick, viz., that one of the garrison, under 
pretence of rendering the place and giving up the keys on the point of his 
lance to the King, ran his spear through the eyes of the monarch, and killed 
him, from which exploit the soldier took the name of Pierce-eye, and so began 
the illustrious lineage of Percy. According to Matthew Paris,? Malcolm and 
his son were intercepted and suddenly slain on a raid into England. Simeon 
of Durham‘ says that the King, with his son Edward and many others, were 
slain on the Alne. William of Malmsbury says that both Malcolm and his son 
were slain by the Earl of Northumberland. The Saxon Chronicle® agrees that 
both were slain. Our own Wyntoun says, 

Malcolme swa oure Kyng of were 

In England past wyth hys powere 
And wastyd all Northwmberland 

As he til Alnevik wes rydand 

There he deyd slayne of cas 

And hys sonne that wytht hyme was 
Edward the eldast swa bathe thai 
Ware slayne in Alnevyke on @ day.’ 


William of Malmsbury, in speaking of Robert Mowbray, Earl of Northum- 


berland, relates that Malcolm fell by the men of the Earl rather through fraud 
than force,’ and the expression of Matthew Paris also leads to the conclusion, 


2 PLO: 2 Ap. Twysden, p. 216. 
° P.17. Lond. 1640, AJP AG, 
° P, 424, Edit. of English Hist. Soc. ®° p. 409. Transl. by Giles. 
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that the King fell into an ambush and was killed unexpectedly.! From this 
fact probably arose the legend quoted by Fordun. The Chronicle of Alnwick 
contains an account of the King’s death, and states that he was wounded by 
Hamond, then constable of Eustace de Vesci (pregenitor of the Percys), with a 
lance, as stated by Fordun.? At all events Malcolm fell near a spring, in land 
ealled Quarrelflat (afterwards given to Alnwick Abbey, but now within the 
Manor of Alnwick), to which his name was for ages afterwards attached, it 
being called Malcolm’s Well. Eustace de Vesci, who succeeded his father in 
1185, appears from the Chronicle of Alnwick Abbey to have founded upon the 
above-mentioned spot the chapel and hospital of St Leonard, for the soul of 
Malcolm, grandfather of the donox’s wife. The well is not now known, but the 
spot where the hospital stood is marked by a modern cross with this inscription, 
“ King Malcolm’s Cross decayed by time was restored by his descendant, 
Elizabeth Dutchess of Northumberland 1774.’ The pedestal and capital of the 
old cross still remain among the adjoining trees.° 

In the year 1247, while new foundations were in the course of being dug for 
additional buildings at Tynemouth, two skeletons were discovered, one of a 
tall person, the other of one of lesser stature. Ralph de Dunham, who was at 
that time Prior of Tynemouth, supposed these skeletons to be the remains of 
Maleolm and his son Edward, but he seems to have been ignorant of all the 
circumstances connected with the death and burial of these personages. It 
appears that about the same time Ralph de Dunelmo, a monk of Kelso, had 
come to Tynemouth, where he was hospitably entertained by the convent. 
During his stay the prior related to him the finding of the skeletons, with his 
conjecture as to their being the bones of Malcolm and his son, but he requested 
his guest that if on his return home he could find notice in any authentic 
record of the mode of the king’s death or the place of his burial, he would com- 
municate the result to him by letter. The answer of the monk of Kelso is pre- 
served in a volume which belonged to the prior to whom it was addressed, and 
having been given by him to the convent, is now in the Harleian collection in 
the British Museum. A copy from another source is printed in Wat’s* edition 
of Matthew Paris. It has been printed in the Miscellany of the Bannatyne 
Club, and by Mr Gibson in his History of Tynemouth. 

In this curious letter the monk of Kelso states that he has found in a book, 
which he calls the History of the Danes, that King Malcolm and his eldest sen 


1 « Tnterceptus et subito interfectus,” Matt. Par., p. 17. 

2 Harl. MSS., No. 692, fol. 155, Ap. Gibson, vol. i. p. 32. 
° Gibson’s Tynemouth, vol. i., p. 41. 

* Additamenta, p. 199, vol. i,, p. 223; vol. ii, App. No. 84. 
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Edward, with their forces, were slain by the soldiers of the Earl of the Northum- 
brians. He proceeds to recognise the plain judgment of God in the death of 
the king in the county of Northumberland, which he had so often wasted, 
and he recounts five oceasions on which the king had laid it waste. ‘‘ For a 
fifth time,” says he, “ with the greatest force he could raise he invaded Nor- 
thumberland for its final desolation; but near to the river Alne, he was slain 
by Morell, a most valiant knight, with his son Edward, whom he had appointed 
heir of the realm after himself. His army was either destroyed by the sword, 
or those who escaped the sword were drowned in the floods, which, by reason of 
the winter rains, were more than usually swollen. But the body of the king 
(the hundreds of his own followers being slain, and none of his followers remain- 
ing who would cover it with earth) was placed by two of the country people on 
a cart, and they in Tinemuth interred it ;’? and he concludes, ‘‘ these things I 
have thought proper to signify to you, because his body appears to be interred 
with you; whose soul, if it please you, aid with prayers, and cause his bones 
to be deposited in a more fitting place, as you promised.” The date of this 
letter probably was 1257, from a passage in Matt. Paris’ history, who under 
that year remarks, ‘‘ In this year were found the bones of Malcolm,! king of 
Scots, and his son Edward, during the preparation of certain new foundations at 
Tynemouth a Priory of St Albans.’’ Mr Gibson in reference to this matter adds, 
‘It is probable that Prior Ralph did piously cause the bones of the royal Mal- 
colm to be deposited in a more fitting place within the conventual church ; and 
the canopied tombs that face each other at the eastern end of the chancel, on 
one of which a recumbent effigy remains, have been conjectured to be the 
monuments of the Prior’s religious attention to his promise.’ 

From these statements it would appear, that in the time of Prior Ralph de 
Dunham, neither written nor oral tradition in the monastery at Tynemouth pre- 
served the memory of the circumstances of Malcolm’s death, and but a doubtful 
recollection of his interment there ; while the brethren at Kelso, a monastery 
founded about 1128, by David the son of Malcolm, were unable to give any 
farther information until reference was made by Ralph the monk, toa record, by 
him called the ‘‘ History of the Danes.” Icannot say what history this may 
have been, but I observe that the words used by Simeon of Durham in describ- 
ing the death of Malcolm, are almost literally repeated in the letter of brother 
Ralph, as well as the sentences recounting the apparent judgment of God in 
it, and the five occasions in which the monarch had wasted Northumberland. 
The difference consists in slight amplifications in the monk’s letter. Thus one 


* Wat’s edit., p. 815. _ 2 Gibson, vol. i., p. 84. 
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of Malcolm’s raids is said by Simeon to have occurred during the reign of Ed- 
ward, when Tosti, Earl of York, had proceeded to Rome. The letter inter- 
jects the words ‘‘ Egeluilinus being Bishop of Durham,” and Tosti is correctly 
called Earl of the Northumbrians. Malcolm’s third invasion is said by Simeon 
to have occurred during the reign of William; while Ralph adds, “under Wal- 
cherus the Bishop,” and in narrating the fifth raid, when Malcolm was slain near 
the Alne, Ralph adds, “ by Morell, a most brave knight.”! Leland says of 
Simeon’s work, that it was compiled out of fragments from the libraries of 
various monasteries which the ravages of the Danes had spared. 

There is no doubt that the chronicles of Simeon of Durham to the year 1129, 
and a continuation of them from that date to the death of king Stephen (proba- 
bly by John of Hexham), were used by the compiler of the Annals of Melrose,” 
and the brethren of Kelso may also have had a copy of this work. Roger of 
Hoveden’s work was also incorporated in the Chronicles of Melrose,’ and as it 
almost literally corresponds with the monk’s letter, I am inclined to think that 
the History of the Danes may have been a copy of Roger’s Annals. 

The person by whom Malcolm was slain, according to the letter of the Monk, 
was a knight called Morell, and the Saxon Chronicle says that he was killed by 
Moreel of Bambrugh, steward of the Earl of Northumberland,* ‘et Mal- 
colmi Regis susceptore ’’—meaning apparently godfather of the king—or, as 
Hailes supposes, godsib or gossip of the king, from both having stood godfathers 
together. It may be noted also that Matilda, queen of Henry I., and daughter 
of the slain Malcolm, gave to the Church of St Alban and St Edwin the lands 
of Archi Morell® for the good of her father’s soul, a name which suggests some 
connection with that of Morel of Bambrough. Her charter, which is dated 
before 1107, with her husband’s deed of confirmation, are printed in Gibson’s 
History.°® 

Fordun states that after the lapse of many years the remains of King Mal- 
colm were removed by Alexander I., his son, from Tynemouth, and were buried 
at Dunfermline. Malcolm was killed in 1093, and his son Alexander I. died 
in 1124, so that the interval could not have much exceeded 30 years. Fordun 
here seems to quote from William of Malmsbury, whose work Gesta Regum 
Anglorum is supposed to have been written between 1114 and 1123,’ where 


1 Notice of Simeon quoted by Selden, Preface, p. ii., Ap. Twysden. 

2 Monumenta Brit., Pref., p. 88, § 232. 3 Cronica de Mailros, Pref., p. xi. 
* Trans. by Giles, p. 469. 

5 In other deeds called Archil Morell, Gibson’s Tynemouth, vol. i, p. 48. 

§ Vol. ii., p. 15 of Appendix. 

7 William of Malmsbury, Preface, p. 9, Eng, Hist. Soc. 
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it is said of Malcolm’s body—‘‘humatusque multis annis apud Tmemuthe nu- 
per ab Alexandro filio Scotiam ad Dumfermline portatus est.’’? 

In the Additamenta to the History of Matthew Paris, under the year 1257, 
while speaking of Robert de Mowbray, the founder of Tynemouth, who died in 
1206, it is related, as before noticed, that he overcame and slew Malcolm king 
of Scotland, and on account of his royal degree caused the body of the king to 
be honourably interred in the church of Tynemouth, which he had founded. 
And the Scots having afterwards boldly? demanded the body of their king, the 
body of a certain countryman of Sethtune was given to them instead, and so the 
malapertness* of the Scots was deceived. 

It does not appear from this statement at what time the demand of the Scots 
was made, as after relating the burial of the king the writer goes on “ after- 
wards the Scots,” &c., and Fordun says that the king, having lain for many 
years at Tynemouth, afterwards was carried to Dunfermline, vol. i., p. 274. 

If we could trust this account of Matthew Paris, it would appear that the 
royal remains never were removed from Tynemouth; and from the other evi- 
dence adverted to, we are led to believe that they were removed to a more 
honourable resting place there by Prior Ralph de Dunham about the year 1247. 

The body given up by the English to the Scots as that of Malcolm, according 
to Fordun and William of Malmsbury, was interred at Dunfermline by Alex- 
ander I., and as it would seem before the Rude altar in the nave of the church. 

In the year 1246 it appears that, after reports following on two commissions 
issued to examine into facts, Queen Margaret* was canonized by authority of 
Pope Innocent IV., and on the 19th June 1250, the remains of the sainted 
queen were translated to a more honourable place in the Choir of the Church of 
Dunfermline. Their former resting place is thus described by Wyntoun,— 


“ Befor the Rwde Awtare wyth honoure 
Scho wes layd in haly sepulture 
Thare hyre lord wes layd alsua 
And wyth thame hyre sownnys twa 
Edwarde the fyrst and Ethelred.’* 


According to this author, the parties who were to transfer the body to its new 
site— 
“Wyth all thare powere and thare slycht 
Her body to rays thai had na mycht 


* William of Malmsbury, vol. ii. p. 424. The author of the Chronicon Rythmicum 
(generally said to be Ailred of Rievaulx) says that Malcolm was the first king buried in 
Scotland. Chron. de Mailr., p. 228. 

* Frontose. ° Improbitas, p. 199, Addit. 

* Regist, Dunferm., Pref., p, 13, and authorities there cited. ® B. vii., ¢. 3 
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Na lyft hyr anys owt of that plas 
Quhare scho that tyme lyand was 
For all thare devotyownys 
Prayeris and gret orysownys 

That the persownys gadryd there 
Dyd on devot manere ; 

Quhill fyrst thai tuk wpe the body 
Of hyr lord that lay thare-by 

And bare it bene into the quere. 
Lastly syne on fayre manere 

Her cors thai tuk wp and bare ben 
And thame enteryd togydder then.” ? 


The account of the ‘‘ Translation” given in the Breviary of Aberdeen, in 
the service for her festival, is rather more circumstantial than that of Wyn- 
toun. It begins by stating that as it had been the custom of the holy 
fathers to translate the relics of saints for their more honourable worship in 
the Church of God, and that the days of their translation might be had in 
reverence by the clergy and people, the devout veneration of the Scotch 
nation was not contented till the relics of St Margaret were transferred 
from their humble place of rest below ground to greater veneration, and 
were uplifted from the tomb of stone in the Church of Dunfermline, where 
they had now rested 167 years. Accordingly, on 13th June in the year 
1250, King Alexander III., at the persuasion of the people, came to Dun- 
fermline, with his mother, Queen Johanna, and a great concourse of clergy 
and laity; and after prayers and fasts; with many imposing ceremonies 
they raised the relics of St Margaret from the tomb of stone in which they 
reposed, and placed the same in a case of silver adorned with gold and gems. 
Thereafter, while this shrine was in the course of being carried, by the 
hands of princes and earls, in procession, from the said tomb in the lower 
church to the choir of the same, and had come to the narrow part of the 
chancel (or chancel arch), opposite to where at that time the bones and relics 
of King Malcolm lay, in the north part of the nave of the outer church, under 
a vaulted arch, straightway the arms of the bearers were oppressed with the 
weight, and the shrine could be moved no farther, even although additional 
strength was employed. Every one being surprised, they then betook them- 
selves to prayer, when a voice, supposed to be of heavenly birth, was heard 
to say,—‘‘ The relies of St Margaret can in noways be carried farther until 


1 B. vii., ¢. 10. 


2 A mistake for 157. Breviarium Aberdonense. Pars Estiv. ap. Fest. Transl. S. Marg. 
Regine. 
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those of her husband are first raised.” This having been done, both shrines 
were carried without farther difficulty to the place, where, says the Breviary 
(dated in the beginning of the sixteenth century), they are still held in vene- 
ration. Fordun’s! account varies slightly from that in the Breviary, although 
probably it had been the foundation of the latter. He says that when the 
sacred remains which had been placed in the outer church were raised, and 
placed in a shrine of fir ornamented with gold and gems, and were in the 
course of being carried, by the sacred hands of the bishops and abbots, to 
be reinterred in the choir before the high altar, and the procession was 
moving to the playing of organs and the melodious voice of the choir, and 
had come even to the entrance of the chancel, opposite to the body of her 
husband King Malcolm, lying under a groined roof at the north part of the 
nave, the bearers became unable to move, from the great weight of the shrine, 
nor could they, with additional strength, get the shrine to advance, till, on 
the suggestion of a bystander, they opened the tomb of the king, and, hay- 
ing placed his bones also in a shrine, they were both removed without farther 
obstacle, and each sarcophagus laid in the mausoleum prepared for that 
purpose.” 

It is diffieult to say what this new church was, but it seems most pro- 
bable that it consisted rather in the enlargement and decoration of the exist- 
ing choir than the erection of a new building? <A bull of Innocent IV. in 
1250 narrates, that although the church, after its consecration, had been 
augmented by the erection of a nobler structure, yet as it was shown that 
the old walls, for the most part, still existed in their former state, he there- 
fore dispensed with the reconsecration of the church. This was only a few 
years after Queen Margaret’s technical admission into the number of the 
saints, and it is not unlikely that the additions to the choir may have been 
made with the view, at least partly, of doing honour to the contemplated 
translation of the queen’s remains from the nave. 

It seems impossible to reconcile the discrepancies in the various accounts 
now quoted. That Malcolm was buried at Tynemouth is unquestionable. 
One would have expected that the recollections of an event so memorable 
would have been more forcibly impressed on the history of the monastery ; 
and it is easier perhaps to understand the complete oblivion of all the cir- 
cumstances which occurred, on the supposition that the royal remains were 
removed at no long period after their first interment, rather than that they 


1 NS ie Bok * Scotichron. lib. x., chap. iii. 
* Chart. Dunferm., p. 284. 
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should have remained to call forth the inquiries and remarks of succeeding 
generations. 

I may advert, in conclusion, to the subsequent translations of the relics of 
the sainted Margaret and of her husband. 

At the time of her death the castle of Edinburgh, in which she was resident, 
was under siege by Donald Bane, and her body was conveyed by stealth 
through a postern which Wyntoun calls the ‘‘ west yhet,’’ down the steep 
western side of the Castle rock, and from thence to Dunfermline. We have 
heard of her translation in 1250 from the nave to the choir of the church. Here 
her body remained, for the religious veneration of the people, along with that be- 
lieved to be the body of Malcolm, till the time of the change of religion in 
the middle of the sixteenth century. According to Papebroch’s Appendix! to the 
Life of the Saint and Queen, her head was brought to the castle of Edinburgh at 
the desire of Queen Mary, who was in it at the time, and on her flight into 
England in 1567 it was removed to the house of the Laird of Dury, where it was 
preserved for many years by a Benedictine monk, but in the year 1597 was by 
him given up to the Missionary Jesuits. One of these, John Robie, conveyed 
it to Antwerp. There John Malder, Bishop of Antwerp, after proper exami- 
nation, issued his letters, on 15th September 1620, authenticating the head as 
that of Margaret, and granting leave for its being exposed to public venera- 
tion. After seven years the relic was translated to the Scots College at Douay, 
where, by permission of Herman, Bishop of Arras, and his successor Paul 
Boudot, it was again exposed, as a genuine relic, to public veneration. Pope 
Innocent X., by a brief, dated 4th March 1645, granted a plenary indulgence 
to those who should visit the Church of the College on the festival of St Mar- 
garet; and this grant was confirmed by his successors at various times after- 
wards. It is believed that this relic disappeared amid the tempest of the 
French Revolution. 

With regard to the other remains of Queen Margaret and her husband, if we 
may believe the accounts given by Papebroch, which he seems to have partly, 
if not wholly, derived from a statement by George Con in his treatise ‘‘ De 
duplici Statu Religionis apud Scotos,” ? they were, after much labour, acquired 
by Philip IL., King of Spain, and by him placed in the Church of St Laurence 
at the Escurial, with the inscriptions ‘‘ St Malcolm, King, St Margaret, 
Queen,” on the urns containing them. Bishop Gillies recently informed me 
that, in the hope of having the relics of the sainted Margaret again restored to 
a Scottish shrine, he had invoked the aid of the present Pope in an application 
to the Spanish government for their restoration, but, as I understood, they 
could not be found, or at all events identified. 


1 Appendix IT. 7 Pe 56: 
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III. 


ON A QURIOUS DIFFICULTY AS TO EVIDENCE ARISING FROM AN ENTRY 
OF THE DUKE OF YORK’S NAME IN THE SEDERUNT OF THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL AT EDINBURGH, IN JULY 1684. By ROBERT CHAMBERS, Esa.’ 
F.S.A. ScorT. 


A remarkable change of administration took place in Scotland in the summer 
of 1684, when the Chancellor, the Earl of Aberdeen, was displaced, and the 
Earl of Perth appointed to succeed him, the latter being a more devoted friend 
of the Duke of York. The Earl of Perth left London in a coach with other new 
officers of the government at the beginning of July in that year, and arrived on the 
10th in Edinburgh, in order to commence the duties of his government, where 
—while they must have been secretly detested by the people at large, as a more 
tyrannical set than even their predecessors,—“ they got a most magnificent re- 
ception, by shooting of guns, and the forces drawn out, and the magistrates 
meeting them in their robes, so that little more could be given either to the 
king or his brother if they were coming hither;’’! one of these fair-faced de- 
monstrations, indeed, with which terror-stricken officials sometimes flatter hated 
rulers, and make them think all is safe, while, in reality, the ground is rapidly 
hollowing beneath their feet. 

In the record of the Privy Council, the first out of five meetings after Perth’s 
arrival, namely, onthe 15th, 17th, 22d, and 24th of July, the sederunt or list of 
councillors present is headed with the words, ‘‘ His Royal Highness, His Majesty’s 
High Commissioner,” being the style under which the Duke of York was recog- 
nised in the same record when he attended the meetings of Privy Council three 
years before. To look to this record alone, and better evidence no one would 
ask for, the Duke of York was in Edinburgh during the month of July 1684, 
and presided, as was his wont, at the meetings of the Privy Council. His style 
does not head the sederunt of the 23d; one might suppose him to have been 
prevented from attending that day. It does not recur after the 24th; we 
might suppose that immediately after that day he had returned to London. The 
whole looks most natural and feasible, as an indication of a brief visit paid by the 
Duke at this time to the Scottish capital, in order to inaugurate those new minis- 
ters and counsellors from whom a more zealous service of the court was expected. 
Yet there can scarcely be a doubt that the Duke did not visit Edinburgh at this 
time, and that the entry of his style in the sederunt is a fiction. 


* Fountainhall’s Historical Observes, p. 132. 
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The most complete disproof of his presence in Scotland between the 15th and 
24th of July 1684, would be, of course, an alibi. As yet, however, means of 
establishing an alibi have not been obtained. On the 28th May he took his 
seat at the English Council Board as Lord High Admiral, by an exercise of the 
dispensing power. On the 6th of June, he wrote from Windsor a letter to the 
Prince of Orange, which is printed by Dalrymple. On the 2d of July, he wrote 
a letter from Windsor to the Earl of Rochester, which appears in the Claren- 
don Correspondence. On the 5th of August, Lord Godolphin saw him at Hamp- 
ton Court, as appears by another letter in the Clarendon Correspondence. Thus 
we can account for the Duke in England a short while before, and a short while 
after, his figuring in the Scottish Privy Council Records, but not during the 
tume. Other disproof must be sought for. 

It is, in the first place, certain that no other notice of the Duke’s being in 
Edinburgh at this time occurs anywhere. Lord Fountainhall, we see, not 
merely does not intimate his coming with or about the same time as Perth and 
his associates, but says that the reception of these men was as magnificent as if 
the King or Duke had been visiting Edinburgh. Wodrow, writing only thirty 
years after, says nothing of a visit of the Duke at this time. It may be surmised 
that the Duke came encognito ; but had he done so, and appeared in the Privy 
Council amongst a dozen noblemen, not to speak of clerks and other officers, it 
would have been impossible in such a town as Edinburgh to have kept so 
remarkable a circumstance secret. Fountainhall, who knew and chronicled all 
that was going on in the Privy Council, could not have detailed to us the Earl 
of Perth’s reception and other matters of the 15th, to the extent of three or four 
quarto pages, without revealing the fact of the Duke being president for that day, 
if he had really been so. Further, the record itself contains no other particulars 
tending to show that the Duke was there bodily. On the contrary, it contains 
some things forming all but conclusive evidence that he was not personally pre- 
sent. Two letters, addressed to himself by the Council, one of them an effusion 
of loyal and dutiful acknowledgments, the other a pleading for his interest with 
the king in favour of an effort which the burghs were making to get the Scotch 
privileges in France more clearly defined, are distinctly entered in the minutes, 
together with a third letter inclosing these to the English Secretaries of State, 
‘in the following terms :— 


‘*‘ Rieut Honourarie,—Having sent inclosed to his Sacred Majestie and his 
Royall Highnes the acknowledgment of the great honor they have done us in 
our last commissions, Wee hereby address them to your lordships, and hopeing 
you will present them to your (sic) Sacred Majestie and the Duke, as the Coun- 
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cill’s sincere thoughts. Signed in name and by warrand of his Majesteis Privie 
Councill by your lordships’ most humble servant. Sic subseribitur, 
‘¢ PertH, Cancell., I.P.D.” 


‘¢ Postscript—We have also sent to your Wrdahips a letter to his Royal 
Highnes in favors of the burrowes, to be addressed to his Hienes. Sic swbscrab. 
Prertu, Cancell., I.P.D.” 

It seems in the highest degree unlikely that, if the Duke had been personally 
present, the acknowledgments here spoken of would have been paid otherwise 
than directly to himself, or the interest sought for asked through the round- 
about method of a letter. Even if we could go so far as to suppose such things 
done by letter, under a regard to form, there remains the difficulty of imagining 
them done without any allusion, in the record of proceedings, to his Royal High- 
ness’s personal presence, besides the additional, and perhaps greatest difficulty, 

of supposing that if these things were to be effected through letters, there would 
have been any need of employing the services of the English Secretaries of State 
in getting these letters delivered. With such strong grounds for concluding 
that the Duke was only constructively present, or entered in the sederunt by 
mistake, it is hardly necessary to add a fact in itself almost sufficient to prove 
his absence, that, while in the instances of his undoubted presence in 1680-1-2, 
the deliverance or decision of the Council always commences in this form, ‘ His 
Royal Highness, his Majesty’s High Commissioner, and the Lords of Privy 
Council, having considered,”’ &c., it is, in these four instances of July 1684, 
given in the usual form, ‘‘ The Lords of Privy Council having considered,” &c. 

It is worthy of remark, that in the record, which is a transcript of notes 
taken during the meetings, and usually appears to have been very carefully 
prepared, the style of the Duke is interpolated in a space too narrow for it, 
and thus clearly appears as inserted after the record was completed. In a 
transcript of the original minutes or notes, this could scarcely be as the correc- 
tion of an accidental omission. Far more likely it was the result of some after- 
thought, though proceeding on grounds unknown to us, and which may never 
be discovered. 

The matter seemed worthy of this extent of discussion , not only for the de- 
termination of a historical fact of some importance, but on account of its value 
as an illustration of the laws of evidence. It shows us that we must take what 
appears as the best documentary evidence under a certain liability to correction. 
Were there any strong ew parte reason for establishing the Duke’s absence 
from London, or presence in Edinburgh, between the 15th and 24th of July 
1684, here is the strongest ¢ facie proof of it; and if from any cause, disproof 
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could not be adduced, the case must go in favour of that assumption. Yet 
we see, strong as that proof, taken by itself, is, it is fallacious. 


IV. 


NOTICE OF RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE HILL FORT OF DUNSINANE, 
PERTHSHIRE. By T. A. WISE, M.D., F.S.A. Scot. 


Last summer, I had an opportunity of examining the excavations made by 
Wn. Nairne, Esq., on his hill of Dunsinane ; and as he has been so kind as to 
allow me to exhibit the three skulls to the Society, that were found in the rude 
chambers in the hill, I shall avail myself of the opportunity of stating a few 
particulars as to what had been previously done in excavating this interesting 
hill, and what has now been accomplished. 

Dunsinane Hill has been rendered so famous by the genius of Shakespere, 
in the noblest of his dramas, that it is equally vain for the antiquarian and 
historian to allege that Macbeth was a popular and just prince, during whose 
reign there was peace and plenty, and that his castle, as well as his cairn, are 
in Aberdeenshire :! the dramatic magician willed it, and Macbeth is consi- 
dered a treacherous usurper of the crown, and a bloody tyrant. The reason of 
this difference being, that the dramatist did not confine himself to the accuracy 
of the historian. 

Tradition, says Chalmers, relates that Macbeth reigned seventeen years, ten 
of which he spent at Carnbeddie, which the country people call Carn-beth, and 
Macbeth’s Castle. As this is within a few miles of the British fortress upon 
Dunsinane Hill, in which he probably sometimes deposited his most valuable 
effects in times of emergency, it might, from this circumstance, have received 
the name of Macbeth’s Castle; particularly as this term is applied in Scotland 
to camps or fortifications, by entrenchments or ramparts. Such an opinion will 
enable us to explain numerous local associations. 

In the valley of Strathmore, near the hill of Dunsinane, is an artificial mound 
of earth named Lawton, upon which it is said Macbeth distributed justice; and 
upon the neighbouring hill is the ‘‘ King’s Seat,’”’ from whence is seen the Bir- 
nam Wood; and tradition adds, as he gazed upon the magnificent scene before 
him, Macbeth thought the wood began to move. Wyntoun relates, as a belief 
in his time, that the Northumbrian army, in their progress against Macbeth, 


* Chalmers’s Caledonia, vol. i., p. 412. 
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passed the Firth of Tay by Brynnam (Birnam), then a royal forest, to Dunsi- 
nane, “ ilka man baring until his hand a busk of that wode there ;”’’ and adds, 
from tradition, that 


My flyttand wod thai callyd ay, 
That lang tyme aftyre-hand that day. 


The invading army here alluded to was led by Malcolm, son of old King Dun- 
can, whom Macbeth had murdered. The son fled to England for protection, 
and Edward the Confessor is said to have given him a kind reception, and sup- 
ported his claim to the Scottish throne, by a powerful army commanded by Si- 
ward, the Earl of Northumberland. This army may have been seen by Mac- 
beth from the “ King’s Seat’’ at a great distance. The experienced general 
hastened to collect his forces, and appeared to have concentrated them twelve 
' miles east from Dunsinane Hill. There a furious conflict is said to have en- 
sued between the two armies, and where tradition asserts Macbeth was defeated, 
after he had slain Osbert, the gallant son of the Earl of Northumberland. The 
spot where the usurper was defeated is marked by a large mass of whinstone, 
called Macbeth’s Stone (said to weigh twenty tons) ; others allege this stone 
marks the spot where one of Macbeth’s generals fell. Under a small stone in the 
same park of Balmoral Castle, is said to rest the remains ; or where the son of the 
Earl of Northumberland was slain by Macbeth :? while in the neighbourhood is a 
tumulus called “ Belle-duff,” said by tradition to be where Macbeth was buried,® 
but most probably where some of the slain were interred. Macbeth escaped 
from the field, and retired to one of his castles in the north, and was slain by 
Macduff, some years afterwards, at Lumphanan in Aberdeenshire.* 

The name of Macbeth was long popular in Scotland, and his character is still 
well known by the people about Dunsinane ; but his ancient castle in the neigh- 
bourhood has disappeared, while his stronghold on the hill remains, probably 
not very much altered from the time when he occupied it. He was known to 
be very rich, and, as he left it suddenly, the residenters in the neighbourhood 
believe that he had not an opportunity of removing his treasure from the for- 


* Cronykill, vol. i., p. 238, written in the latter part of the fourteenth century, and the 
Tragedy of Macbeth, the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

? On examination, I found no one had been buried there. 

° This is stated in a map of the estate of Belmont, prepared in 1758. On examining this 
tumulus last year, a rude stone coffin was found near the centre, and several feet under the 
surface. It had been examined before. 

* On the 5th of December 1056. See likewise Sinclair’s Statistical Account, vol. i., p. 505, 
and Chalmers’s Caledonia, vol. i., p. 406, et seq. 
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tified hill. This encouraged them to excavate the top of the hill, as they were 
satisfied a proper degree of perseverance was only required to find out the trea- 
sure. Last year, they had been disappointed, as previous excavators were ; but 
they have uncovered antiquarian remains that are very interesting. To under- 
stand these, I shall give a few particulars of the hill, of its fortifications, its 
erections, and their contents. 

The hill of Dunsinane is 800 feet in height above the neighbouring plain, 
and 1114 feet above the level of sea, and may be distinguished from the 
heather-clad hills, with which it is surrounded, by being of a conical shape, and 
covered with green sward. On a nearer inspection, it is found detached from 
the others by deep valleys on each side, and commands a most beautiful and 
varied prospect. On the south, the undulating surface of the Sidlay hills, and 
of the rich and fertile carse of Gowrie, the estuary of the Tay, St Andrews, and 
the hills of Fife ; while to the north, the whole of the extensive and fertile 
Strathmore is seen, bounded by the Grampian range of mountains. The top of 
Dunsinane Hill has undergone considerable changes by the influence of the 
weather, so that there are different opinions as to the nature of its fortification. 
There appeared to be two roads up to the top of the hill, a very precipitous one 
towards the south, which led directly to the top, and another which wound 
round the eastern side, forming an inclined plain, and terminating with the 
other road to the south of the fortification. This was of an oval form, the long 
diameter being 169 steps in an east-south-east direction, and the broadest trans- 
verse diameter 89 steps. This space appears to have been cleared of rock, and 
large quantities of black earth, brought from the valley below, to form an 
earthen wall 20 feet broad at its base, and tapering upwards to the height of 
probably 10 or 12 feet (Fig. 1, section of fort). Where the hill was abrupt in 
its descent, layers of large packed boulders (Fig. 1, a a) were placed upon the 
rock, along the inner and outer edge of the wall, upon which sod and earth was 
heaped so as to form a strong breastwork tapering upwards. This breastwork 


and spiral ascent, with its parapet, were probably strengthened by wooden pali- 
sades. 


Fig. 1. 
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The late Principal Playfair, when minister of Meigle, made excavations in 
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the Dunsinane Hill, and, in a section made across the top of the hill at its 
widest part, he found flagstones, charcoal, and bones of several species of animals. 
At the southern extremity of this section, there was found a pit adjoining the 
rampart full of fat and moist earth, loose stones, burnt wood, and bones of 
cattle, sheep, and hares, but not of the human body. 





Upon digging, last year, into the south-east side of the top of the hill, and 
several feet under the grass covering, four rude chambers were found built of 
freestone, generally of old red sandstone, some of the varieties of which seem 
to have been brought from a considerable distance. (Fig. 1 represents a sec- 
tion of these chambers b b.) The stones were all undressed, and carefully built, 
but no cement appeared to have been used in their erection. On examining 
these chambers more carefully, they were found to occupy a quadrangular space 
(see Fig. 2), and to communicate with each other by small passages, two feet 
broad, by three in height. ‘Two entrances (a and b) led by an inclined plane 
to (c and d), which entered into two other chambers (¢ and f) by two passages 
(g and h). 

The southern wall of chamber (c) was nearly straight, and was probably the 
outer wall stated by Principal Playfair to be 5 or 6 feet in height, and he sup- 
posed it formed part of the wall of the rampart. This wall extended backward 
to d, forming two chambers 20 feet in length, having two entrances ; and in 
one of them (h) the three skulls were found. These chambers had usually a 
rounded figure, were 7 or 8 feet in diameter ; and after the wall had been raised 


* View of Agriculture of Perthshire, 
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2 or 3 feet above the stone flooring of the chamber, the stones overlapped each 
other as the building advanced upwards, so as to form a roof, which was com- 
pleted by a large flat stone placed over the top, the rude substitute for an arch. 
The greatest height of these chambers was 6 feet from the floor, which was 
laid with undressed flags. 

As the roofs of these chambers had fallen in, or their walls had been disturbed 
by former excavations, it was not always easy to discover their original figure, 
particularly as they were filled with black earth and stones, the accumulation of 
ages. Some ofthe masses of trap, containing portions of quartz and other 
stones, were fused together by the action of fire, and were found deep in these 
excavations. There were also quantities of vegetable charcoal, chiefly of oak 
and plane trees, with rotten straw, and fragments of animal bones much decayed. 
Among these the teeth of horses and cattle, and horns of deer, were distin- 
guished, and from their quantity, proved the slovenly habits of the rude occu- 
pants. I could find no portion of the human body among these numerous frag- 
ments of bone. The only domestic utensil found in these caverns was a quern, 
eighteen inches in diameter, surrounded by four border stones, to prevent the 
scattering of the grain during the grinding process. This was above and by 
the side of the passage (b), and was probably in the position in which it had 
been used. 

The passage () between the inner chambers (d and /f) was built up, and 
on opening it three skulls were found with a number of fragments of human 
bones. The bodies must have been placed in a sitting position, with the knees 
pushed up to the chin. Unfortunately, the only bones I saw were those of the 
head; so that no idea of their stature could be formed. Two of the skulls were of 
adults—one of these probably of a male, and the other of afemale. They were 
well formed, and ofa large size; with healthy teeth, and their crowns worn 
nearly flat by the attrition of the hard description of food they had lived on. 
The skulls exhibited palpable evidence of having been subject to the long-con- 
tinued action of moisture, as the greater part of the gelatinous constituent of the 
bone had disappeared, leaving the denser bones light, porous, and exceedingly 
brittle, and the less compact bones very friable, breaking down on the slightest 
pressure. 

I subjoin tabulated measurements of the crania in inches and tenths ; these in- 
clude the extreme length, breadth, and circumference, &c. Their form will 
be rendered more evident by comparison with No. 1, the skull of an Asiatic. 
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nose, over the middle of the skull to the 
posterior edge of the foramen magnum. 
externus to the similar spot on the oppo- 
ternus to the perpendicular height of the 
head by ealliper compasses. 

ternus to the middle space between the 
ternus to the horizontal prominence be- 
ternus to the middle spaces between the 


the lower parts of the meatus auditorius 
- last and the perpendicular line. 


Circumference of the skull, taken on a 
Breadth of the base of the skull, taken from 
Distance from the meatus auditorius ex- 
Distance from the meatus auditorius ex- 
ternus to the root of the nose. 
Distance from the meatus auditorius ex- 
Distance from the meatus auditorius ex- 
Distance from the meatus auditorius ex- 


Measurement taken from the root of the 
level with the superciliary arches. 
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No.1. The skull of a Mohammedan female about sixty years of age. Gene- 
ral size small; frontal region low and narrow; coronal and temporal small ; 
parietal and occipital full. No teeth, and alveolar processes worn away. Bones 
of the skull thick, with sutures partially obliterated. Nasal and cheek-bones 
small and not prominent. Jaws well proportioned ; and lower projecting con- 
siderably. 

No. 2. Skull of an adult male, well formed, bones moderately smooth, thin, 
and very brittle, from the absence of animal matter. Teeth worn flat, with the 
exception of the wisdom teeth. The frontal, coronal, and temporal regions full 
and rounded ; and the cerebellar moderately full. The cheek-bones and jaws 
large, and well-formed. Nasal bones small. 

No. 3. Fine formed skull, probably of an adult female, much broken and very 
brittle. The frontal suture very distinct; and the frontal, temporal, and coro- 
nal regions full. Cerebellum rather small; and nasal bones small. The upper 
jaw small; teeth much worn—one of the wisdom teeth less so, the other fallen 
out during life. The orbits large and oblique. 
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No. 4 is the skull of a child, probably a female: not yet shed the first set of 
teeth, which have some tartar, and one of the molar teeth is carious. The bones 
of the skull smooth, thin, and completely ossified, and not quite so brittle as the 
adult skulls. The frontal region short and very narrow; coronal moderately 
high, parietal and occipital regions large. The coronal suture is separated on 
the left side a quarter of an inch, while the right side of the head is flattened 
and deformed. ‘This injury must have been done before death. 

These skulls had probably belonged to persons of low rank, as they had no 
implements of the chase, or personal ornaments buried with them, as was gene- 
rally the case with individuals of condition. Had these chambers been in- 
habited by the earliest inhabitants of the country, we should most probably 
have found the remains of stone implements, which are very rarely found in 
such hill fortifications. 

From these facts it would appear that there was a strong British fortification 
upon the Hill of Dunsinane, prepared by an ancient people, who had advanced 
so far in refinement as to have felt the importance of uniting in considerable 
bodies, to defend themselves against their powerful enemies. The number of 
such fortifications on each side of Strathmore, and the immense labour that 
must have been expended, and the quantity of charcoal and bones found in the 
example now under consideration, seem to prove that such ‘ strengths” were 
places of resort to large numbers of persons, probably on sudden emergencies. 
The caverns may have been used for securing their food and most valuable 
effects, and were probably only occupied when the weather was very cold and 
stormy. This agrees with the description of similar chambers as used by 
the ancient Germans :—“ Solent, et subterraneos specus aperire, eosque multo 
insuper fimo onerant, suffugium hiemi, et receptaculum frugibus, quia rigorem 
frigorum ejusmodi locis molliunt: et si quando hostis advenit, aperta popu- 
latur, abdita autem et defossa, aut ignorantur, aut eo ipso fallunt quod querenda 
sunt.’—( Tacitus de Mortbus Germanorum, cap.16.) The three skulls may have 
belonged to the same family, who had met with a sudden or violent death. We 
could suppose the infirm—probably the imbecile—child had been destroyed, and 
buried with its parents; a barbarous custom by no means uncommon among 
rude savage races. 
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¥. ' 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM THE COUNCILLOR OF STATE, C. C. RAFN, 
SECRETARY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF NORTHERN ANTIQUARIES, 
COPENHAGEN, TO J. M. MITCHELL, Esaq., F.S.A. Scot. 


Mr Mitchell stated that he had received a communication in the Danish lan- 
guage from Mr Councillor of State C. C. Rafn, the Secretary of the ‘‘ Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries,”’ of which he had made a translation for the 
information of this Society. Mr Rafn states that next spring he would have ready 
his remarks on a Danish Runic stone found at Linding, on the Runic inscrip- 
tions on the tomb of King Gorm, &c. In the ‘ Annals,” as well as in the ‘‘ An- 
tiquarian Magazine” (Antiquarik Tidskift), and in the “ Memoires des Anti- 
quaries du Nord,”’ will be found several articles regarding the British Islands. 

Mr Rafn states that he had made a tour for antiquarian purposes to Switzer- 
land and Italy, particularly to examine the Runic inscription on the Marble Lion 
from the Pireeus, now at Venice, of which he will soon prepare a description, 
as well as of 60 Runic inscriptions which, at the Society’s expense, he had got 
restored and examined. Mr Mitchell thought it important that the Society 
should be informed that these important journeys into other and distant coun- 
tries by the learned Secretary of that Society were liberally made at the expense 
of the Government of that country. 


May 14, 1855. 
RICHARD HUIE, M.D., in the Chair. 


The Donations included :— 

A Rustic Chair, which belonged to Allan Ramsay the Poet: and 

A Chinese Puzzle: by Epwarp Hui, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 

Raleigh’s History of the World, and two other Volumes: by J. 
C. Roger, Esq., F.S.A. Scot., Govan. 

A large Bronze Leaf-shaped Sword, 3 feet 4 inches in length: 
and a large Bronze Caldron, in fine preservation: BEQUEATHED 


TO THE SocreTy, by the late ARCHIBALD Lecgin, Esq., F.S.A. 
Scot., Paisley. 
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The following Antiquities were exhibited to the Meeting :— 

A Miniature of Prince Charles Stuart, with part of the original 
(Highland pattern) Ribbon: and 

An Antique Highland Powder Horn, with the inscribed date of 
1683: by JAMES DruMMonp, Esq., F'.S.A. Scot. 

An Old Silver Watch, said to have once belonged to Prince 
Charles Stuart: by RoperT CHamBeERs, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 


The Communications read were the following :— 


I. 


BRITISH PRIMEVAL ANTIQUITIES: THEIR PRESENT TREATMENT AND 
THEIR REAL CLAIMS. By A. HENRY RHIND, Esq,, F.S.A. Scor. 


In this communication, which has since been printed in a separate form, Mr 
Rhind, after showing the great importance of the information deducible from 
archeological remains, and examining the history of the pursuit in this country 
as well as in England, concluded, by urging on the Society the propriety of im- 
pressing on the landowners throughout Scotland the value of existing remains, ~ 
and the great importance to be attached to their conservation. 

Mr Stuart having entered into some details as to the progress of destruction 
which was going on, more especially as regarded the sculptured stone monu- 
ments of Scotland it was resolved, that some steps be taken for impressing on 
the owners of land, who might be regarded as the custodiers of these and other 
national monuments, the great value of such remains for Archeological pur- 
poses. 


Il. 


NOTE ADDRESSED TO DAVID LAING, Esa., RESPECTING SOME CIRCUM- 
STANCES CONNECTED WITH THE INTERMENT OF ALEXANDER III. 
AND ROBERT BRUCE, KINGS OF SCOTLAND, IN THE ABBEY CHURCH 
OF DUNFERMLINE. By Dr E. HENDERSON, St HELENS, 


In this communication Dr Henderson wished to call the attention of the 
Society to what he supposed must have been the exact site, within the Abbey 
Church of Dunfermline, where Alexander the Third was interred. His argu- 
ment was founded upon a passage in the Chronicon de Lanercost, published for 
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the Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs. Mr Joseph Robertson, however, pointed 
out the fallacy of this supposition from the passage being erroneously translated. 

At a subsequent meeting, Mr Laing read a note from Dr Henderson, stating 
that, from his not having had access to the Lanercost Chronicle, he trusted to 
the erroneous reference or quotation in Chalmers’s History of Dunfermline, p. 
117, in which ‘‘ the middle part,’”’ in place of “the southern part,” of the church 
was given as the words of the Chronicle. He requested therefore that his 
former letter might be withdrawn. 


Tit: 
RELICS OF ST MARGARET, QUEEN OF SCOTLAND. 


The Rev. Dr Chalmers of Dunfermline read to the meeting an interesting 
correspondence with some members of the Scottish Colleges of Douay in France, 
and of Valladolid in Spain, in reply to inquiries regarding the existence of the 
supposed relics of St Margaret, Queen of Scotland. This, we understand, is to 
form a portion of a Supplement to his History of Dunfermline. 





June 11, 1855. 
JOHN W. MACKENZIE, Esq. in the Chair. 


Joun Macnaz, Esq., was elected a Fellow, and Anprew Jervisz, Esq., 
a Corresponding Member, of the Society. 


Before proceeding to the ordinary business of the meeting, Mr 
Spottiswoode of Spottiswoode begged to call the attention of the 
Society to the unfortunate and discreditable condition of St Mar- 
garet’s Well, near Restalrig. On the suggestion of Professor More, 
acominittee was appointed, with the view of considering whether 
any thing can be done for improving the present state of this very 
interesting object of antiquity. 

The Secretary mentioned, that he had received communications 
through the President of the Society, and from Colonel James, 
which gave every hope that the Ordnance Survey of Scotland would 
include indications of all existing Archeological remains. 
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The following Portraits of ‘‘ The Admirable Crichton” were ex- 
hibited to the Meeting :— 
1. Portrait from the Gallery of the Marquis of Bute, at Dum- 
fries House. 
2. Portrait from the Collection of William Graham of Airth, 
Esq., at Airth House, Stirlingshire. 
3. Portrait from the Collection of Alexander Morison of Bognie, 
Esq., at Mountblairy. 
4, Portrait belonging to J. A. Mackay of Blackcastle, Esq., 
George Square, Edinburgh. 
5. Portrait belonging to George Dundas, Esq., Advocate, 
Charlotte Square. 
. Copy by Sir John Medina, belonging to James Veitch of 
Eliock, Esq. 
7. Copy of a Portrait in the possession of Sir A. W. Crichton, 
St Petersburgh, from the Collection of James Tytler of 
Woodhouselee, Esq. 
There was also exhibited, by permission of the Earl of Airlie, in 
connexion with the first of the following communications :— 
A. Procuratory of Resignation of the Lands of Cluny, dated 20th 
June 1575, bearing the signatures of Sir Robert Crichton and his 
son James, “‘ The Admirable Crichton.” 


o> 


The Communications read were— 


I. 


NOTICES OF SIR ROBERT CRICHTON OF CLUNY, AND OF HIS SON JAMES, 
“THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON.” By JOHN STUART, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 


James Cricuton, commonly called (and apparently in his own lifetime) ‘“ The 
Admirable Crichton,” was not the least memorable of the band of literary 
knights-errant who, in the sixteenth century, made Scotland celebrated through- 
out Europe. 
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His father was Robert Crichton of Eliock, who was Lord Advocate during 
part of the reigns of Queen Mary and her son, James VI. 

James, eldest son of Robert Crichton, by Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir 
James Stewart of Beath, is supposed by his biographers to have been born on 
the 19th of August 1560. In the year 1570 he was sent to the University of St 
Andrews, where he took the degree of A.B. on 20th March 1574, and in the fol- 
lowing year thatof A.M. Inthe end of 1577, or beginning of 1578, he repaired 
to France, where he is said to have distinguished himself by his skill alike in 
literature and in arms. He is said to have gone to Italy in 1580, arriving 
at Venice before the close of that year. Here he became familiar with Aldus 
Manuutius and other men of letters. On the 3d of July 1582 he is said to have 
met his death under circumstances of romantic interest at Mantua. 

Having taken notes from the title-deeds of the estate of Cluny, which now 
_ belongs to the Earl of Airlie, when arranging his Lordship’s charters some 
years ago, of certain facts connected with Crichton and his father, which may 
serve to amplify our present information regarding them, I take the opportu- . 
nity of bringing them before the Society, when various portraits of the former 
are to be exhibited. 

The lands of Cluny for some time belonged to the Herrings of Glasclune. On 
11th October 1501, Andrew Herring of Glasclune and his father, James Herring 
of Tulibole, granted a procuratory for resigning the lands of Overeardny and 
others, with the lands of Cluny, into the King’s hands, for infeftment to be 
given to George Bishop of Dunkeld. This deed was granted within the Chap- 
ter House of Dunkeld before witnesses, Andrew Lord Gray, Justiciar of Scot- 
land; Laurence Abbot of Inchaffray ; Sir John Rattray of that Ik; Mr Wal- 
ter Broun, Official General of Dunkeld ; George Broun, Chancellor; and Sir 
Thomas Lyn, Canon of that cathedral. 

George Brown, the prelate, who thus acquired the lands of Cluny, was 
consecrated to the see of Dunkeld in 1484, and died in 1515. By a deed, 
dated 10th June 1504, the Bishop, in honour of Almighty God, Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, his Blessed Mother Mary, St Columba, patron of Dunkeld, and 
also out of special devotion for St Catherine, Virgin and Martyr, founded a 
Chaplainry for two Chaplains on the island in the Loch of Cluny, for which 
he mortified a sum of sixteen pounds, payable out of the lands of Wester 
Craigend of Cluny, along with two acres of land lying nearest to the Loch, on 
the south side. He constituted these chaplains guardians of the island and 
loch. If they should be absent from the island for fifteen days, or should keep 
a public concubine, or receive any woman of whatever condition to residence 
on the island, or retain her there for one night, then it should be lawful to the 
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Bishop of Dunkeld for the time, who is constituted patron of the Chaplainry, 
to institute new chaplains zpso facto. 

Alexander Myln, Canon of Dunkeld, who was afterwards Abbot of Cambus- 
kenneth, and first President of the College of Justice, in his Lives of the 
Bishops of Dunkeld, has preserved many particulars connected with the rule of 
Bishop Brown. In relating the foundation in the Chapel of St Catherine at 
Cluny, he says, ‘‘ This chapel and the whole fortalice in the island (except the 
vault of the greater tower) was built and restored by the Bishop.” 

Robert Crichton, of the family of Crichton of Nauchton, in Fifeshire, ascended 
the Episcopal throne about 1550.' His uncle, George Crichton, had previously 
been Bishop. Of him it has been remarked by Archbishop Spottiswood, that 
he was a man nobly disposed, very hospitable, and a magnificent housekeeper, 
but in matters of religion not much skilled. We may be inclined to recognize 
the truth of the last part of this statement, on hearing from Spottiswood? “ of 
an argument which he used to one of his vicars, viz., that he thanked God he 
knew neither the New nor the Old Testament, and yet had prospered well 
enough all his days.” 

The following fac-simile of George Crichton’s signature is from a precept of 
sasine,® dated at Edinburgh, 7th of June 1542 :— 





* It is wellto remark, with the view of preventing confusion, that there was a contempo- 
rary family of Crichton of Cluny, in Fifeshire, possessed of the lands of Cluny and others, 
in the parish of Kinglassie, in that county. Inthe Records of the Commissariot of Edin- 
burgh is recorded “ The Testament Testamentar and Inventar of the gudis, geir, soumes of 
money, and dettis, perteining to umquhile Maister George Creichtoun of Clunie the time of 
his deceis in March 1573,” given up by Marianne Creichtoun, his spous, Andro Abircrumby, 
and Patrick Creichtoun of Lugtoun, his Executors, whom he nominated on 10th March and 


year foresaid before witnesses, Mr John Abircrumby, David Pe: brother to the 
Laird of Lugtoun, and William Boswell of Craigsyd. 


2 Spottiswood’s Hist. of Church of Scot., Vol. i. p. 199. Edin. 1847. 


5 This and the charter to which it relates, also signed by the Bishop, are in the possession 
of David Laing, Esq. 
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On the death of Bishop George Crichton, on 24th January 1543-4, the Regent 
Arran nominated his brother, John Hamilton, to the vacant see. Robert Crich- 
ton, who was in Italy at the time, and held several ecclesiastical appointments, 
appears to have had sufficient influence to prevent the completion of Hamilton’s 
appointment, he himself having been designed for the vacant see by his uncle, 
and having apparently received his nomination to the see from the Pope. Legal 
proceedings were carried on for several years between the rival Bishops; but 
on the promotion of Hamilton to the Primacy of St Andrews, Crichton, in the 
year 1550, became undisputed occupant of the see. 

It is probable that Robert Crichton was a man of more learning than his 
uncle, while it appears that he inherited part of his worldly wisdom. Looking 
forward to the probable issue of the existing confusions in Scotland, he seems to 
have judged it prudent to secure the lands of Cluny from confiscation; and on 
1st January 1558 he entered into a contract with Robert Creichtoun, then 
styled simply advocate, by which he engaged to infeft the latter in the lands of 
Cluny ; and on 10th July 1562, Robert Bishop of Dunkeld, with consent of his 
Chapter and the two Chaplains of the Chapel of St Catherine on the island in 
the loch of Cluny, granted a charter of the lands of Cluny in favour of Mr Ro- 
bert Creichtoun, now styled Lord Advocate, and Elizabeth Stewart, his wife, and 
the survivor of them in conjunct infeftment, and the heirs-male to be begotten 
between them, or of the body of the said Mr Robert ; whom failing to Mr James 
Crechtoun, fiar of Cranstoun, and the heirs-male of his body; whom failing to 
Patrick Crechtoun of Lugtown, and the heirs-male of his body ; whom failing to 
Edward Lord Crechtoun of Sanquhar, and the heirs-male of his body; whom 
all failing to the nearest and lawful heirs-male and assignees of the said Mr 
Robert. Sasine was given on this charter on the 13th of August following, in pre- 
sence of the Bishop, and Mr Robert Veitch and Thomas Atkin, Franciscan friars. 

By a deed, dated 14th August 1562, granted by “‘ Maifter Robert Crychton, 
aduocat to the Quenis grace,” in favour of Robert Bishop of Dunkeld, he sets 
forth: ‘‘ Albeit his lordfhip has fet in feu-farm to the faid Robert his lordfhip’s 
lands of the barony of Cluny: Neverthelefs it fall nocht be lefum to me to in- 
tromit thairwith, nor to tak and uplift the mails and duties thereof, nor to labour 
the ground of the fame, output or input tenants, neither yet to make refidence 
in the faid caftle without the Bifhop’s good will, permiffion, and fpecial leave had 
and obtained by the faid Robert thereto, willing the Bifhop to take up the haill 
profits of the faid lands, and difpone thereupon as his lordfhip thinks good, fet 
and remove the tenants and inhabit the faid caftle fo long as his lordfhip pleafes : 
Providing always that the faid Robert be not aftricted to the keeping of the faid 
caftle, neither yet to the payment of the dutie fpecified in his infeftment during 
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the time of his lordfhip’s intromiffion, and the faid Robert folemnly obliges him- 
felf to refign and renounce at the faid Bifhop’s pleafure and command all and 
haill the faid lands, and keeping of the caftle, with all title which the faid Robert 
had to the fame, to remain with his lordfhip’s kirk and fait of Dunkeld in free 
property ad perpetuam remanentiam, the faid Robert being duly warned upon 
premonition of 40 days; and at the making of faid refignation he is to deliver 
all evidents made to him thereupon . . . and heirto I oblige me taking the 
burden upon me for my wife and heirs during the faid reverend father’s time 
only, and the fame to be no farther extended, neither to his lordfhip’s heirs, 
affignees, or fucceffors, and thir prefents to be reformit als oft as his lordfhip 
pleifes, becawfs the making of the famyn is committit to my awin honefte and 
credit, and fall caws my wyfe confent heirto, and ratifie the premifis gif neid 
beis, and that conform to ane contract paft betwix us herevpoun, in caifs, as 
God forbid, it fall happin me to failze in the poynts of the faid contract, uther- 
wyfs thir prefentis to tak no effect. In witnefs hereof to thir prefentis fubfery vit 
with my hand, my feill is appenfit at the Caftell of Cluny, the fourtein day of 
Auguft 1562, before witnefles, Walter Ramfay, Mr Robert Veiche, and William 
Ramfay.” 

On 1lith May 1566, Robert Bishop of Dunkeld granted a charter in favour of 
James Crichton, eldest son of Robert Crichton, of the lands of Cluny. On 20th 
June 1575, Mr James Creichtoun, as fiar of the lands of Cluny, with consent of 
Mr Robert Creichtoun of Eliok, his father, granted a procuratory for resigning 
the lands of Cluny into the hands of the Bishop of Dunkeld. This deed is in- 
teresting as preserving to us the signature of James Crichton, and, so far as I 
know, the only specimen of his handwriting. He subscribes “Mr Jamzs 
Creicutong,”’ having just got his degree of A.M. at St Andrews. It has also 
the signature of the father, as follows :— 


SUM? Cham own ep bom 


r 


On 22d March 1576, James, Bishop of Dunkeld, by his charter, confirmed 
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the lands of Cluny to James Crighton, eldest son of Mr Robert Crighton of 
Eliok ; whom failing to his brother Robert Crighton; whom failing to the 
said Mr Robert Crichton, their father ; and on the same day the Lord Advo- 
cate caused an instrument to be taken at his instance, setting forth that the 
conveyance in favour of the above heirs of taillie should not prejudge the con- 
tract or bond made by the said Mr James, with consent of his curator, to the 
said Mr Robert, for redemption of the said lands and barony of Cluny, nor the 
letters of regress granted thereupon by Robert sometime Bishop of Dunkeld. 
This deed is dated in the ‘‘ said Mr Robert’s foir chalmer at Bell Wynde heid, 
in Edinburgh,” and is witnessed by James Bishop of Dunkeld and others. 

It appears that at some time subsequent to his forfeiture, which occurred 
before February 1571,! Bishop Robert made a legal attempt to resume pos- 
session of the lands of Cluny, and a paper which is undated, of which the fol- 
lowing are the principal parts, preserves the pleas on which the Lord Advocate 
meant to rest his defence :— 


‘* Memoriale toward Cluny for defence thereof againft the Bond or Reverfion 

made by me for renunciation thereof, and Robert Bifhop of Dunkeld. 

‘* Firft, there is a contract paft betwixt the faid Bifhop and me toward the faid 
lands dated at Edinburgh 1 Jan. 1558, regiftered in the Sheriff Court Books of 
Perth 1 June 1566, by which my lord for my fervice byepaft and other good 
deeds done, as alfo for the fum of ij™ merkis for the advancement of his caufes 
and relief of his debts, obliged him to infeft me in the lands of Cluny. By which 
contract also I am obliged to byde at the faith of Haly Kirk, trew fubject to the 
Queene and her authoritie, and to ferve the fait of Dunkeld induring my life- 
time, and alfo by faid contract I am obliged to grant to the faid Bifhop a rever- 
fion for redeeming of the faid lands for his awn tyme allanerlie, in cais I faillie 
in the points forefaid. 

‘‘Ttem, The hale or maift pairt of the tenentis of the barony and mains of 
Cluny enterit me in poffeffioun for payment to me of ane pairt of thair 
dewties for the Whitfonday terme lxij yeris quhilk was afoir my fefing, because 
I had takkis to ryn quhen I tuk the heritabill rycht. Maifter Johnne Bartane 
notar to ane Inftrument thereupon de data xxj Septembris Anno Domini lxij. 

“‘ Item, Katherine Donaldfoun, relict of umquhileJames TF ynley, gaif to me ane 
herezeild naig in September Anno Domini Ixij, and that be vertew of my 
heretabill rycht. I have ane inftrument heirupoun.” 

[After 9 Oct. 1562 he began to hold courts and decide complaints. The 
Bishop took a tack from the Lord Advocate on 9 Aug. 1562 for 3 years. } 


' Keith’s Scottish Bishops, p. 96. Edin, 1824, 
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‘The Bifchoppis Licence grantit to me to intromet with my hous and landis 
of Cluny 30 Sept. 1570. 

«The copie of the band or reverfion geven be me to the Bifchope quhairupon 
the actioun may be fundit agains me, of the date at Cluny 14 Aug. 1562. 

‘¢ The copy of the fame band reformit in fum fubftantiall poyntis, of the date 
the 16 day of Auguft 1662, fubfcrivit be the Bifhop on the bak. 

‘‘ The copie of the Renounciatioun of the haill bandis or reuerfiounis above 
writtin, grantit to me be the Bifhop datit at Edinburgh the xxvij day of July 
1566. 

** Vpon the writtis aboue expremit the defenceis following may be 
foundit. 

‘‘ Firft, As toward the firft pairt of the faid band quhair I oblifs me to the 
Bifhop that I fall not mell with the landis, nor remoue the tenentis nor mak refi- 
dence in the houfs without the Bifhop’s leif willand that he intromit and ufe the 
famyn fa lang as he pleffis &°. 

‘« This pairt can be competent to nane bot to himfelff alanerlie, and is fa 
perfonall that it can not have place owt of his awin perfone. Quhairthrow he 
now beand ciuilie deid throw forfaltour, I am relevit of this poynt, becaus be the 
exprefs wordis of the faid band I am oblift to the faid Bifhop for his awin tyme 
alanerlie, and the famyn to be na forther extendit nother to his airis affignais 
nor succefloris, as the band foirfaid per eapre//wm beris. 

‘*[2. This firft head took no effect, becaufe I have been always fince my 
Infeftment in poffeffion of the lands by holding of courts taking up herezeldis 
malis cayne fowlis ferms & duties, fetting tacks & other acts of poffeffion. | 

‘¢ Thridlie, The firft makis fum interefs to brouk bot fa lang as he pleiffis, 
and it has plefit him fenfyne, to wit, in September 1570, to grant me fpeciall 
leif to intromit with my faidis landis & heufs to mine behufe. 

“ Ferdelie, The inftrument of refignatioun maid in favoris of my fone 
quhen he wes put in, undecimo Maii 1xij, makis plane derogacioun to the firft 
poynt, for thairin the lyferent is referuit to me & my wyfe, and nane to my 
Lord, quhairthrow fenfyne I had gude rycht to mell with the land, and he had 
na rycht to mell thairwith.! | 

** Defenfis for eliding of the fecund pairt of the faid band. 

‘‘Ttem, be the fecund pairt of the faid band I am oblift to refigne the landis 

in the Bifhop’s hands in favoris of the Kirk ad perpetuain remanentiam. 


1 As I have not been able to discover any deed in the terms here indicated, I have allowed 


the remarks on next page to stand, founded on the non-appearance of James Crichton’s name 
in the Charter of July 1562, 
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‘‘ Firft, For eliding of this pairt I oblift my felf heirto to the faid Bifhop for his 
awin time alanerlie, and the faid band to be na ferther extendit, nethir to his 
airis affignais nor succefforis. Quhairthrew this pairt is altogether perfonall, fwa 
that the Bifhop now beand foirfalt and thairthrow ciuilie deid, nane as havand 
rycht be hym or fuccedand in his place, can have accioun for fulfilling of this 
pairt, nether the new Bishop nor King, becaus succefloris ar fecludit per ea- 
prefum bot speciallye the King, becaus the refignatioun fuld be maid in 
favoris of the Kirk and not of the King; becaus alfo the King in fa far as he 
may pretend to be ane succeffor, is exprefilie fecludit. | 

“Ttera, fecundlie, The contract quhairupoun all procedis, makis expres provi- 
fioun that this band fall have na place unles I faillie in the thre poyntis con- 
tenit in the faid contract, and thair is na declaratioun gevin agains me upoun the 
faidis faillies quhairthrouch ye faid band can not be ufit at this tyme. 

‘‘Ttem, thridlie, The Bifhop nor nane fuccedand or pretendand rycht in his 
place, can have accioun for to caus me renunce the landis forfaidis. Becaus 
vpoun the 11 day of Maii anno lxij I refignit the landis in favoris of my fone, 
for heretabill infeftment to be gevin to him, quhilk efterwairt followit ; In the 
quhilk refignacioun thair was na thing referuit bot lyferent to me and my wyfe, 
withowt ony referuatioun of lyferent to the Bifhop, nor yet reuerfioun bot efter 
the forme of the contractt foirfaid, in cais it fall happin me to faillie in the 
thre poyntis thairof et non aliter, quhairupon na declaratour is gevin, and fua 
this Inftrument of refignatioun makis plane derogatioun to the band foresaid 
quhill declaratour be gevin upon the faillies foirfaidis. 

‘*Ttem laft, The last Bifhop per exprefum hes difchargit this band of reuer- 
foun be his new infeftment maid to my fone M". James.} 

“* Memorandum afoir all vther defenffis to have warrandice vpon the contractt 
quhairvpoun the infeftment paft.”’ 

The date of James Crichton’s birth is only known from an anonymous 
handbill or gazette published at Venice in his lifetime, where it is said that he 
was born on 19th August 1560. Some doubt must, however, rest on this state- 
ment from the absence of his name in the first charter of Cluny in 1562, which, 
after a general substitution of heirs-male, includes a destination, as we have 
seen, to several nominate substitutes, viz.,—Crichton of Lugton, Crichton of 
Cranston, and Crichton of Sanquhar; while it seems likely that if James 
had at that time been in existence, the destination would have been taken to 
him in the first place. 

An act of the Commissary of Edinburgh, dated 13th May 1566, decerning cu- 


1 The words in italics are added in a different hand, probably by the Advocate. 
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rators to James and Hary Crichton, sons of Robert Crichton of Eliok, has pre- 
served to us their nearest of kin both on the father’s and mother’s side, viz., on 
the former, Edward Lord Sanquhar, John Crichton of Ryhill, and Robert Bishop 
of Dunkeld; on the latter, John Lord Invermeath, and James Commendator of 
St Colm’s Inch. This son Hary seems to have died in infancy. 

A subsequent act of the Commissary of Edinburgh, dated 3d May 1580, ap- 
points James Lord Invermeath to be tutor and curator to R-—- and Grissell 
Crichtone, daughters of Robert Crichtone of Eliock, when the nearest of kin on 
the father’s side are stated to be Sir James Crichton of Frendraucht, William 
Crychton, tutor of Sanquhar, and James Crichton of Calco; while those on the 
mother’s side are James Lord Invermeath, James Stewart of Doune, and An- 
drew Stewart. 

Robert Crichton was forfeited in 1571, and James Paton, of the family of Bal- 
lilisk, received from the King, in September of that year, a ratification of his 
election, proceeding on letters of license dated in February 1571, at which date 
the see is said to be vacant through process of forfeiture led against Robert some- 
time Bishop thereof. According to some accounts James Paton did not continue 
Bishop beyond a few years, having been deprived of his see in 1575 for dilapi- 
dation of his benefice.! It appears from his gravestone, in the churchyard of 
Muckhart, that he survived till 20th July 1596, at which time he is designed 
‘‘quondam Episcopus de Dunkeld.” ? 

Among the acts of the Parliament held at Edinburgh in August 1584 appears 
a “ Pacificatioun grantit to Robert bifchope of Dunkeld,” by which is conferred 
on him ‘‘ the elyke fauour, priuilege, and benefite of pacificatioun as is contenit 
in the pacificatioun maid and accordit upoun at Perth vpoun the xxiii day of 
Februar the yeir of God j™ v° thrie fcoir tuelf yeiris, ratefeit, apprevit, and con- 
fermit in the parliament haldin at Edinburgh in the moneth of Aprill nixt thair- 
efter... . . and to be als largelie and fauorablie extendit to him for bruiking 
and pofleffing the bifhoprik of Dunkeld and utheris quhatfumeuir his landis, 
rentis, pofleffionis, roumes, houffis, benefices, lyverentis, honoris, priuileges, and 
digneteis quhilkis he ufit befoir quhatfumeuir procefs of forfalteur hed aganis 
him for ony caus or occafioun bigane preciding the dait heirof, as gif he war 
{fpeciallie nominat in the faid pacificatioun ..... and ordanis the Lordis of 
Counfell and Seffion to direct letteris at the faid Robertis inftance for repoffefing 
him to the faid bifchoprik and utheris abouewritten.”’ 3 

Mr Dayid Laing has kindly furnished me with the following notices from the 


1 Keith, p. 97. ? Ibid. 
* Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 373. 
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Registers of Presentations to Benefices, and of Signatures, touching the Rertome: 
tion of the aged Prelate to his see. 

On the 8th September 1571 ‘‘ the benefice of the Bishoprick of Dunkell, als- 
weill temporalitie as spiritualitie, now vacand throw forfaltour led aganis 
Robert sometyme Bishop of Dunkell,” was conferred on Mr James Paton. It 
appears, however, that Archibald Earl of Argyle had obtained a grant of the tem- 
poralities, dated 7th January 1571-2. ‘“ Mr James Pawtoun to be consecrated 
Bishop of Dunkeld, the kirk of Dunkeld vacand throw forfaltour of Robert Crich- 
ton late Bishop of the same,” 20th July 1572. This was followed by a ‘‘Restitu- 
tion to the temporalitie’’ made “‘ to Mr James, now electit, admittit, and confirmit 
as Bishop of Dunkeld,” on the 27th April 1573. Itis a mistake in Keith to 
suppose that Paton resigned or was deprived in 1575. He was Bishop in 1580 ; 
and in connexion with the Crichtons we may notice, from the Register of Sig- 
natures (vol. vi., fol. 104), a “ Charter of confirmation and infeftment, dona- 
tion and difpofition, with the Sefing, &c., grantit be James, Bifhop of Dun- 
keld, with confent, &c., To his lovit Mr James Creichtoun, eldeft fone to his 
Majefteis familiar clerk, Mr Robert Creichtoun of Eliok, his Hienes Advocat, 
and the airis maill of the faid Mr James, &c., quhilk is failzeand to Robert 
Creichtoun his broder germane, We., off all and haill the landis of Cluny vn- 
derwritten, That is to fay, the Manis of Cluny, with the eift croft thairof, 
medowis, loch and caftelhill, and keiping of the Caftell and fortalice of Cluny 
within the faid loch, &c., And alfua of the right and patronage, full and 
free donatioun of the two chaiplainries or prebendaries of Sanct Katharene’s 
Chapell, fituat within the Ile of the Loch forfaid, &e. Subferivit at Striviling 
Caftell the 3d of June 1579.” Again, on the 7th September 1580, a confir- 
mation ‘‘ of a tak and affedatioun maid be Mr Johne Bartan, Dean of Dun- 
keld, with consent and assent of James, Bi/hop of Dunkeld, and the Chaptour 
thairof, to his Hienes Advocat, Mr Robert Creychtoun of Eliok, Mr James 
Creychtoun and Robert Creychtoun, his fons, of the teind-fchawes of all and sun- 
drie the townes, landis, and barony of Cluny, their entrie fra the date of the 
faid tak, 29th January 1575 [-6].’’ Bishop Crichton again appears on the stage, 
having apparently, in the year 1581, obtained a restoration to the see when Paton 
had been deprived. On the 2d February 1582-3 the patronage of the hospital 
‘‘ befide the Watergate,” in the Canongate, founded by Bishop Brown for poor 
folk, was granted to Patrick Creychtoun of Lugtoun, the said patronage being 
‘* in his Hienes hands, through the forfeiture, long tyme paft, of Robert, fomtyme 
Bifhop of Dunkeld, quha is ane man of great aige, waik and febill, and nocht ap- 
pearandlie to have lang dayis.” Again, on the 7th October 1584, Mr John Bar- 
tane, Dean of Dunkeld, was confirmed as coadjutor ‘‘to Robert, now Bifhop of Dun- 
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keld, (who) is becumin waik and imbecill of perfone throw his great aige, that he 
may nawayis gudlie travell and exerce the function and cuir belonging to his voca- 
tioun.” Within four months the old Bishop was dead, as on the last of February 
1584-5, license was granted ‘‘to the Dean and Chaptour of the Cathedrall Kirk 
of Dunkell, whilk vaikis and is deftitut of ane paftour be the deceis of umquhill 
Robert Crechtoune, laft Bithop thereof, to choofe ane other Bifchope and Paftour.”’ 
Accordingly, on the 26th March that year, Mr Peter Rollok, advocate, having 
been chosen, letters confirming his election, and appointing his consecration, 
were issued. He continued to hold the see as titular bishop till 1606, when 
he resigned. 

The Bishop’s signature in the earlier part of his life differs so considerably 
from the form which it subsequently assumed, that I was inclined to believe 
that there had been two Bishops of the name, until J had ascertained the fact of 
his restoration. The following cuts from original deeds show his signature in 
the years 1562, 1566, and 1584 :— 


J | Ae 


In 1561, Robert, Bishop of Dunkeld, had granted a charter of Balnavadoch 
(now Balvadock), part of Cluny, to Sir John Barns; and by a charter dated at 
VOL. Il, PART I. iH 
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Edinburgh and Dunkeld on 2d and 30th October 1584, he, with consent of his 
chapter, confirmed these lands to John Barns, narrating, that by the ingratitude 
and disobedience of his tenants he had received no rents for the preceding three 
years, so that he had scarcely the means of living. From this it would appear 
that he had been in possession of the see for some time previous to his formal 
restoration. 

As there is some reason to doubt the time of Crichton’s birth, so it is difficult 
to fix the precise date of his death. Aldus, with whom Crichton was familiar, 
says he was killed on 3d July 1582,' before he had completed his twenty-second 
year; while, on the other hand, the Abbate Serassi, in his Life of Mazzoni (quoted 
by Mr Tytler), has preserved an epicedium on the death of Cardinal Charles Bor- 
romeo, which happened in November 1584, written by James Crichton. There 
is also in the Library of the University of Edinburgh a scarce tract, ‘‘ Jacobi 
Critonii Scoti,” in which a prefatory address, ‘‘ Sfortiee Brivio,S.P.D.,” is dated 
‘“ Mediolani, Cal. Mart. 1585.’ 

Among the latest notices of Cluny which I have marked is a deed granted 


1 Mr Tytler states that Aldus, in a dedication of one of his works to the memory of Crich- 
ton, refers to his death as having happened on 3d July 1583, before he had completed his 
twenty-second year: and he adds that, if this date were correct, Crichton’s age must have 
exceeded twenty-two. The date, as given by Aldus, however, is really 3d July 1582, a date 
which would harmonize with the other part of Aldus’s statement. For this correction I am 
indebted to Mr Halkett of the Advocates’ Library. 

? JACOBI CRITONII SCOTI 
Ad Nobilissimum Virum 
Prudentissinumque summa 
Queesture Regie Mediolanen. - 
Administratorem, 
SFORTIAM BRIVIVM. 

De Musarum ac Poetarum inprimis illustrium authoritate, 
atque preestantia, soluta et numeris Poeticis vincta 
oratione, ab eodem defensa, 

Judicium. 

In quo de studendi Poetice ratione, singulari quadam agitur 
methodo; cui etiam, in calce, varia, eaq.; haud ille- 
pida adjuncta sunt, Lectissimis 
de rebus, carmina. 

DISTICHON CRITONII AD LECTOREM. 

Qui legis has fruges, iterumque iterumq. revolve, 
Invenies aliquid semper adesse bonum. 
Mediolani, ex Typographia Pacifici Pontii, habita 
Moderatorum Facultate. 

M.D.LXXXV. 
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by Sir Robert Crichton during his son’s absence in France, dated 27th August 
1578, in which he grants license to James Bishop of Dunkeld to fish one day 
in the week in the loch of Cluny, for the sustenance of the Bishop’s house, when 
he should happen to reside at Dunkeld. 

The Lord Advocate appears to have died in 1586, as a confirmation of his 
testament was granted on 24th January of that year. The will is dated 18th 
June 1582, when he refers to his son James as then in Italy, and appoints “ my 
Lord Downe, and Archibald Stewart, his broder, to haif the infycht and hand- 
ling of all my evidentis concerning my fone Mr James, and that Johne Haliday 
and Mr William Kellie haif the keiping of the key of the keft to that effect, 
quhilk is in Douhill.”’ 

On the supposition that James Crichton was killed shortly after this date, one 
would expect that some alteration of the provisions to him in his father’s will 
would have been made; but this does not appear to have occurred. The next 
deed in the progress is an instrument of resignation of the lands of Cluny into 
the King’s hands, after the act of annexation, by Robert Crichton, brother of 
the Admirable Crichton, on 23d January 1591. He got a charter under the 
Great Seal on the following day. 

In regard to Crichton’s personal appearance, while it has been flatteringly 
spoken of by his panegyrists, there is a peculiar mark indicated which must 
have somewhat detracted from it, viz., a red spot or red rose, as Manutius ex- 
plains it, by which his right eye was surrounded.! 

The unknown writer of the notice of Crichton, printed at Venice in 1580, 
says he is distinguished by a birth-mark or mole beneath his right eye.? 

There is an early engraving of Crichton in the Musenm Historicum et Phy- 
sicum of Imperialis, published at Venice in 1640 ; but it does not appear from 
what portrait it was taken. 

Pennant has given an engraving of Crichton from a portrait then belonging 
to Lord Eliock, and now to his descendant, Mr Veitch of Eliock, copied from 
an older portrait at Airth. It appears in the Appendix to Pennant’s Tour of 
1769, along with a Life of Crichton, which, however, is merely a reprint of a 
tract printed, and probably edited, by Francis Douglas at Aberdeen in 1760, 
and which again was compiled from the loose statements of Mackenzie in his 
Life of Crichton. A coarse engraving of Crichton appears in the Edinburgh 
Magazine and Review for June 1774, and one of no greater merit is prefixed to 
“The Admirable Crichton, a Tragedy in five acts, by George Galloway,” 
Edinburgh, 1802, 12mo, 

» Quoted by Irving, in his Lives of Scottish Writers, vol. i., p. 270. 


2 Tytler’s Life of Crichton, p. 81, 
H 2 
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Pennant adds, in his notice of the print in his work, “1am told that there 
is a very fine portrait of this celebrated person, the property of Mr Morrison 
of Bognie, which was sent from Italy by Crichton a short time before he was 
killed.” This portrait originally belonged to the Crichtons: of Frendraught, 
and came into Mr Morison’s family by marriage about 150 years ago. Nothing 
is preserved of its history except the family tradition alluded to by Mr Pennant, 
that it was sent from Italy to Frendraught about the time of Crichton’s death. 
It must be remarked, however, that the artist has inserted in a corner of this 
portrait! a copy of the following verses by John J. ohnston, in memory of Crich- 
ton, which first appeared in 1603 in his work, ‘< Heroes ex omni Historia Scotica 
lectissimi.” Johnston here dates Crichton’ 8 death in 1581. 


JACOBVS CRITONIVS Climius. 


Musarum pariter ac Martis alumnus, omnibus in studiis, i ipsis 
etiam Italis admirabilis ; Mantua, a Ducis Mantuani filio ex 
nocturnis insidiis occisus est, AO Christi 1851. 


Et genus, et censum dat Scotia. Gallia pectus 
Excolit. Admirans Itala terra virum 

Ambit; et esse suum vellet. Gens emula vitam 
Abstulit. An satis hoc dicat ut illa suum ? 

Mantua habet cineres, scelus exsecrata nefandum. 
At tumuli tanto gaudet honore tamen. 


Nothing is known, so far as I can learn, of the history of the Airth portrait, 
but it is believed to be old and of merit. 

Lord James Stuart, writing of the portrait at Duin ities House, ‘says that 
nothing is known of its history, and that he does not consider it of much merit. 
It is a copy of that at Airth. 

Equally little is known of Mr Mackay’s portrait, which is small and on 
panel, and was bought at a sale by that gentleman’s father about ae or r forty 
years ago. It also resembles the Airth portrait. 

In the first edition of Tytler’s Life of Crichton, there is an engraving ofa 
portrait of Crichton, in the possession of Colonel Crichton, residing in Hdin- 
burgh. Through the kindness of a friend, I have obtained from a descendant 
of Colonel Crichton, the following notice of this painting : “The portrait i in 
question was bought by the late Dr Forsyth (known in the literary world) be- 
tween the years 1792 and 1794 in the city of Milan. When Dr Forsyth re- 


* This portrait was engraved in Pinkerton’s Scottish Gallery of Portraits, and also in the 
second edition of Mr Tytler’s Life of Crichton. 
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turned to England he gave the portrait to Sir Alexander (then Dr) Crichton, 
and when Sir Alexander went to Russia in 1804 he gave the portrait to his 
brother, Colonel Crichton, whose son Sir A. W. Crichton now has it in his 
house in St Petersburg. It has always been thought an original likeness, and 
there is a Latin inscription painted on it, telling the year in which the likeness 
was taken, with a character of the original of the portrait. Two copies of this 
painting were made, one for Sir George Mackenzie, and another for Mr Tytler.” 
The latter, now belonging to Mr Tytler of Woodhouselee, is exhibited to the 
meeting. It resembles the Airth portrait, and has a mark about one of the eyes. 
The Latin inscription which is on the original does not appear on the copy, 
but there can be no doubt that it consisted of Johnston’s lines, which occur on 
most of the portraits. 

The portrait belonging to George Dundas, Esq., advocate, now exhibited, 
was bought in Italy as a likeness of Crichton by Captain Stirling of Glentyan 
about twenty years ago. It differs entirely from the other portraits, and pro- 
bably is a likeness of some other person. 

I have only heard of other two portraits of Crichton supposed to be originals. 

One of these is in the gallery of the Duke of Bedford at Woburn. ‘The por- 
trait, as I am informed by Mr Martin, his Grace’s librarian, “is three quarters, 
representing a youth probably about sixteen years old, his head turned to the 
shoulder, and holding a wreath of laurel in both hands. It differs toto calo 
from the engraving given in the jirst edition of Mr Tytler’s Life, and the 
second edition of Pennant, which are the only editions in the library.” This 
portrait was recently purchased by Sir Henry Bulwer in Spain, where it was 
called a portrait of Crichton, but nothing beyond this is known about it. As 
its authenticity was so little supported, the Duke of Bedford did not think it 
worthy of being sent here to be exhibited with the others. 

The other is a portrait at Lennoxlove belonging to Lord Blantyre, which, 
upon examination, proves to be a good copy, after the type of that at Airth. 

It is said by some of Crichton’s biographers that many likenesses of him 
appeared in Italy at the time of his death, and that he was represented with a 
sword in one hand and a book in the other; and it seems far from improbable 
that both the Airth portrait and that of Mr Morison were taken from contem- 
porary likenesses, if indeed the latter be not painted from the original. 

The Society is greatly obliged to the owners and custodiers of the various 
portraits for now exhibiting them to the members, and it is to be hoped that 
this exhibition may tend towards a wider collection of Scottish historical por- 
traits, such as was suggested by Mr Carlyle and Mr Laing during last session. 

Of the various Portraits of Crichton, after careful examination, the best 
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judges having pronounced in favour of that at Frendraught, a photograph of 
it was taken, from which, with permission of Mr Morison of Bognie, the ac- 
companying mezzotint portrait has been engraved. 


II. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTICE REGARDING THE ENTRY OF THE DUKE OF 
YORK’S NAME IN THE PRIVY COUNCIL RECORD, Juty 1685. [See p. 90.] 


Mr Robert Chambers read the following letter from Mr William 
Fraser, assistant-keeper of the Register of Sasines, adducing addi- 
' tional evidence from original letters written by the Duke of York, 
from England, at the time when he is entered by his style as pre- 
sent at the sittings of the Privy Council in Scotland. The question 
as to the fact itself iy thus set at rest; but much doubt may still be 
entertained as to the reason, or whether there was any reason be- 
yond mistake, for the entering of the Duke’s style in the minutes. 


‘‘ GENERAL REGISTER HOUSE, 25th May 1855. 

‘“‘ My pEar Sir,—F rom the interest which you have taken in the question 
touching the evidence of the Duke of York having sat in the Privy Council at 
Edinburgh in July 1684, I know you will be glad to hear that I have found 
counter evidence which resolves the question in the negative. 

‘‘TIn the Privy Council Records, the Duke is entered in the ‘ sederunts,’ or 
list of councillors present, on the 15th, 17th, 22d, and 24th July. 

“But there are extant two letters, holograph of the Duke, addressed to the 
Lord Treasurer, who was one of his confidential correspondents on Scotch 
affairs, which show that he could not have been present at any of the four meet- 
ings. The first of these letters is dated the 22d of July, being the third day on 
which the Duke is entered in the sederunts, and it bears to be dated from Tun- 
bridge. Of course, the Duke could not have been there and in Edinburgh on 
the very same day. 

‘‘ But, independently of the place and date, the subject-matter of the letter is 
equally decisive that he was not present on the 15th when the Earl of Perth 
was inaugurated as Chancellor. The letter acknowledges receipt of one from 
the Lord Treasurer, dated 15th July, ‘by which’ (says the Duke) ‘ I am very 
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glad to find that most of the loyal men are pleased at Lord Perth’s being made 
Chancellor. I have not yett seen what passed at the Secret Comitty, but be- 
lieve I shall when I am in London, where I intend to be to-morrow. I came 
yesterday from Windsor, and when I return back thether, which I intend on 
‘Thursday, shall answer more particularly your Letter.’ 

‘The Duke was thus receiving in England accounts of what was passing in 
the Privy Council at Edinburgh from his official and confidential correspondents 
there. If he had been personally present to hear and see what was transacted 
in Council, as the records erroneously bear him to have been, it was, of course, 
altogether unnecessary to inform him of the proceedings by letter. 

“The second letter is dated at Windsor on the 25th. The Duke acknow- 
ledges receipt of a letter from the Lord Treasurer, dated the 17th, and two from 
the Secret Committee. He expresses his satisfaction that the Treasurer had 
‘made so good an understanding between the Chancellor and M: Atholl. ’Tis 
a very good service to the King.’ 

“ There is a third letter, which is dated at Windsor, August 5, 1684, in which 
the Duke says, ‘I find by yours that the Boots had done no good upon Spence, 
and believe him so stuborne he will not owne what he knows.’ Poor Spence 
was the Earl of Argyle’s servant, who suffered repeated and inhuman torture, 
first by the boots, and then by Dalziel’s experiment of the thumbikins, and a 
hair shirt. 

‘From the intimation contained in the first letter as to the movements of the 
Duke from day to day, he appears to have been either in London or at Wind- 
sor on the 24th. But it is not necessary to fix at which of these two places he 
actually was. Finding him at Windsor on the 25th precludes the possibility 
of his being in Edinburgh on the previous day. 

“ At the late meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, where the question was 
raised by you, I expressed an opinion that the records should be taken as good 
legal evidence of the Duke having been present in Council until they were con- 
tradicted by better evidence of an alibi. I had not previously investigated the 
matter in any way. I certainly, however, expected that any investigation 
which might be made would corroborate the records. My leanings were all in 
favour of the accuracy of the records; but, in common candour and fairness to 
you, I am now bound to confess that, instead of being corroborated, the records 
appear to be contradicted by the letters under the Duke’s own hand, which are 
the best of all evidence, and that the view which you and Mr Macaulay enter- 
tained is fully established. 

“The letters from the Duke of York to which I have referred are in the 
Charter Chest of the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, who is the repre- 
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sentative of the Lord Treasurer, to whom they were addressed, which is thus 
the proper legal custody. They have been examined by me with munch care, at 
the sight, and with the assistance of a gentleman of great accuracy, who has the 
more immediate charge of them, and you may rely upon their being correctly 
quoted. 

“An error being thus traced to the Privy Council Records, in so far as they 
shew the Duke of York in the sederunt of Councillors, the next inquiry should 
be for an explanation of such a startling mistake. This point I have not yet had 
an opportunity of investigating. I remain, my dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 

“< Wm. FRASER. 
“ ROBERT CHAMBERS, Esq.” 


In the discussion which took place in reference to this subject. 
Mr Joseph Robertson of the General Register House made a com- 
munication, of which the following is the substance :— 


That the Duke of York was not present in person at the meetings of the Privy 
Council at Edinburgh, in July 1684, is now sufficiently certain. If the silence of 
contemporary annalists, and his own letters to the Marquis of Queensberry, left 
any room for doubt, it would be excluded by other evidence. Thus, on one of 
the days (the 22d of July) on which ‘‘his Royal Highness his Majesties High 
Commissioner’ is represented as being in attendance, the well-known Patrick 
Walker was ordered by the Council to be put to the torture for refusing to dis- 
close the names of those who were present with him at the murder of one of 
Lord Airlie’s troopers.!. The Cameronian martyrologist himself narrates the 


circumstances ;? and while he names the Archbishop of St Andrews and Lord. 


Tarbet, he says not a word of the Duke of York, although the glory of 
confronting and defying that “ sworn vassal of Antichrist’’ is the last thing 
that the vain, garrulous, old pedlar would have failed to commemorate. So, 
again, on the 29th of July—only five days after the last appearance of the 
Duke’s name in the list of the Privy Councillors—we find the Lord Primate of 
Scotland writing to his English brother of Canterbury requesting him to inform 
his Royal Highness of the complexion of Scottish affairs, in terms which utterly 
preclude the supposition that he had been in the midst of them within less than 
a week.® 


* Registrum Secreti Concilii, Acta 1682-1685, p. 418. MS. General Register House. 
The sentence, it may be added, was not carried into execution. 

* Biographia Presbyteriana, vol. i., p. 307. 

* Dr Clarke’s Letters of Scottish Prelates, pp. 64,65. Edinburgh, 1848. 
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But it is not in the summer of 1684 only that the name of the Duke of York 
is entered in the roll of statesmen deliberating in the Scottish capital at a time 
when he was unquestionably not in Scotland. 

In 1682, on the 9th of March, and again on the 21st of March (but not at the 
intermediate meeting of the 16th of March), ‘“‘ His Royall Highness his Majes- 
ties High Commissioner’’ figures at the head of the ‘‘ sederunt’’ of the Privy 
Council at Edinburgh.! Yet nothing can be more certain than that on neither of 
these days was his foot upon Scottish ground. It can be shown by the amplest 
and most conclusive proofs that he left Scotland on the 6th of March, and did 
not return until the 7th of May. 

Sir John Lauder, writing on the spot, and at the moment, notes in his jour- 
nal, that ‘‘on the 6th of March 1681-2, the Duke of Albany shipped at Leith 
for London.”? The next day, on the 7th of March, we have the Bishop of Edin- 
burgh writing from that city to the Archbishop of Canterbury, that ‘‘ His 
Royall Highnes being called to wait on the King at Newmarkett. .. is parted 
from us a most intirlie beloved Prince by all good men in the nation, and his 
return is impatientlie longed for.’’*? Two days later, on the 9th of March, the 
Archbishops of St Andrews and Glasgow and the Bishops of Edinburgh, Gal- 
loway, Dunkeld, Brechin, and Dunblane, write from Edinburgh to inform the 
English Primate of ‘‘ His Royall Highness having parted from this [Edin- 
burgh] on Moonday last [the 6th of March], being called by the King to attend 
his Majesty at Newmarkett.”* Let it be observed, firstly, that this is written 
on that selfsame 9th of March, on which the Duke is entered in the record as 
present in the Privy Council at Edinburgh ; and, secondly, that not only were 
two, at least, of the writers, the Archbishop of St Andrews and the Bishop of 
Edinburgh, Privy Councillors, but both of them sat in Council on that very 
day.® . 

On the morrow, the 10th of March, the Duke of York landed at Yarmouth, 
and on the 11th of March he was with the King at Newmarket. Two days 
afterwards, Secretary Pepys, writing from that place to Lord Brouncker, says: 
“The Duke was pleased to tell me last night [the 12th of March] that the 
King . . . had not yet declared anything of his pleasure touching his stay here 
[Newmarket] and remove hence with him to London.’ On the 15th of March 


1 Registrum Secreti Coricilii ; Decreta 1681-1684, pp. 109, 113, 116. 

? Fountainhall’s Historical Notices, vol. i., p. 349. , 

* Letters of Scottish Prelates, pp. 56-58. 

* Thid., pp. 61, 62.. Wodrow’s Hist. of the Church of Scotland, vol. ii., append., no. 1xxvi. 
5 Registrum Secreti Concilii, Decreta 1681-1684, p. 109. . 

5 Pepys’ Diary and Correspondence, vol vy., p. 312, edit. 1851. 
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we have Sir William Paterson, Clerk to the Privy Council of Scotland, writing 
from Newmarket to Sir George Gordon of Haddo, Lord President of the Court 
of Session, thus: ‘‘ You hawe heard of the cheirfull and welcome reception his 
Royal Highnes meits vith heir by all persons. . . . Manie begin to think the 
Duke’s stay may be longer than he designed. . . . Last night the King ecalld 
such of the Scotish Councill who are in toune, wher I had the honour to vait.””! 
On the 17th of March the Earl of Moray, Secretary of State for Scotland, 
writes from Newmarket to the Lord President of the Court of Session that— 
‘‘ His Royall Highnes will by this or next post, recommend the dispatch of 
it [a gift by the King to the writer] to you, that it may be closed this ses- 
sione.”’? On the 23d of March—that is, two days after the second apparition of 
the Duke’s name in the ‘“ sederunt” of the Privy Council at Edinburgh—the 
Earl of Perth, writing from Newmarket to the Lord President of the Court of 
‘Session, says: ‘‘ Wee long for Marquess Queensberry ; but I imagine the 
Duke wil not be too sudden in the Scotish affaires, least that should be used as 
a divice to send him away as having done his busines: those who most opposed 
his coming now seem best pleased with it.”° Stilldating from Newmarket, Sir 
William Paterson, on the 25th of March, thus again writes to the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session: ‘“‘I returnd yesternight from London, whither 
I went by the Duke’s command to wait on my Lord of Canterburrie to deliver 
to him a leter from the Bishops of Scotland [the letter of the 9th of March 
1682 above cited]. . . This day the King receawed four addresses . . . and 
not a day passes vithout some . . . manie of them giving his Majesty thanks 
for bringing hom the Duke, so that most people beleive the Duke will stay.’’4 

More than enough has been quoted to show that the Duke of York remained 
at Newmarket from the 12th to the 25th of March, and so could not be at 
Edinburgh on the 21st of that month. It were needless to follow his footsteps 
any further in England. On the 4th of May he embarked at Margate for 
Scotland, was shipwrecked on the sand-bank called the Lemon and Ore on the 
6th, and arrived at Leith on the 7th of May 1682.5 Abundant evidence might 
here be adduced, if any were wanted, still farther to prove that this was the 
first time that the Duke returned to Scotland after his departure on the 6th of 
March. Thus Sir John Lauder records that, on the 22d of April 1682, “ being 
Sunday, the Privy Counsell met after sermon, and red a letter from the King, 


* Letters to George first Earl of Aberdeen, p.9; (Spalding Club.) - 2 Ibid., pp. 8,9. 

®° Letters to George first Earl of Aberdeen, pp. 10, 11. * Ibid., pp. 11, 12. 

* Fountainhall’s Historical Notices, vol. i., p. 854; Pepys’ Diary and Correspondence, 
vol. v., pp. 314, 315; Sir H. Ellis’ Original Letters, vol. iv., pp. 67, 72, second series. 
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discharging the counsellers to goe out of toune ; and commanding such as ware 
absent to returne. This was to hinder Halton or others from coming up to 
London, as they intended, till his Royall Hynesse came back to them again, 
which would be within three weeks or theirby.’’!. Thus also the Privy Council 
of Scotland, writing from Edinburgh to the King in London on the 20th of 
‘May 1682, in obvious allusion to the Duke’s shipwreck, express their satisfac- 
tion at seeing his Royal Highness, ‘‘ after his miraculous escape at his return 
to us.”? So again, the contemporary Scottish chronicler, the Reverend 
Robert Law, writes: ‘‘ The King’s Majesty having sent for his brother the 
Duke of York, then at Edinburgh, in March last, to come to him to New- 
mercat-toun in England, he takes shipping, and suffering a great storm at sea, 
he lands nearer hand, and rides to Newmercat, went to London, and was 
entertained there by the artillery-company. Coming home to Scotland to bring 
his lady, May 5th 1682, his ship strands on Yermouth sands. . . . Some few 
days after the Duke came down to Scotland in the same month of May, he takes 
shipping at Leith with his Dutchess and daughter, and goes for England.’ 
He never returned to Scotland. Orders, indeed, were issued to prepare Holy- 
rood for his reception in January 1685 ;* and allusions to this expected visit 
are to be found in the correspondence of the period.® But the design was 
interrupted by the illness and death of King Charles II, 

How the name of the Duke of York came to be inscribed in the “ sederunt”’ 
of meetings, at which he was assuredly not present, is still to be explained. 
It is impossible to give much weight to the argument that ‘‘ the style of 
the Duke is interpolated in a space too narrow for it, and thus clearly appears 
as inserted after the record was completed.’’ This may be true on one occa- 
sion, and in one series of the register,® but even in this solitary instance we 
have, in the other concurrent series of the register, the ‘‘sederunt”’ written 
fairly and orderly, without any semblance of crowding or interpolation.’ It is 
engrossed, no doubt, by a different hand from that which engrossed the rest of the 
register of that day’s proceedings ; but so far from this being unusual, it is only 
in conformity with the invariable practice of the period. It is not to be over- 


+ Fountainhall’s Hist. Notices, vol. i. pp. 351, 352. 

2 Wodrow’s Hist. of the Church of Scotland, vol. ii., append. no. Ixxvii., p. 86. 

% Law’s Memorialls, pp. 232, 233, 234. 

« Minute of letter by the King to the Lord Treasurer, dated at Whitehall on the 6th of 
January 1685, in the General Register House. 

5 Miscellany of the Spalding Club, vol. iii., pp. 220, 225. 

® Registrum Secreti Concilii, Acta 1682-1685, p. 391. 

Td., Decreta 1681-1684, p. 753. 
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looked, either, that on another occasion, the 18th December 1679, when there 
is no reason to suppose that the Duke was not present, his name is interlined 
in the same awkward way. Nor can reliance be placed in the remark which has 
been made, that ‘‘ in the instances of the Duke of York’s undoubted presence 
in 1680, 1681, 1682, the deliverance or decision of the Council always com- 
mences in this form, ‘ His Royal Highness, his Majesty’s High Commissioner, 
and the Lords of Privy Council having considered,’ &c.” More than forty 
instances can be pointed out in which, although the Duke of York was present— 
it does not appear that he ever presided—the judgment of the Council runs 
simply —“ The Lords of His Majesty’s Privy Council having considered,” &e.? 

Perhaps it may be worth while to add, that on yet another occasion, when 
the Duke of York was not in Scotland, his name is entered in the “ sederunt”’ 
of Privy Council at Edinburgh. This is on the 4th of July 1682; and that 
. the record was not left without revision, as has been suggested, is proved by 
‘the fact that, in this instance a contemporary pen has carefully expunged the 
words ‘‘ His Royall Highness, His Majesty’s High Commissioner’ from the 
roll.2 In framing these “ sederunts,”’ it may be explained, the officer who 
made them up had before him a sheet containing a list of the whole Privy 
Council, clearly ranged and distinctly written. As each member entered the 
chamber, or took his seat at the board, he was marked off by a long broad line 
drawn opposite to his name on the paper spread before the clerk. We have 
dozens of these sheets still preserved in the General Register House; and in 
looking at them the chance of mistake seems so exceedingly slender—especially 
in the case of such a personage as the heir-presumptive to the throne, and the 
actual Viceroy of the realm—that one is tempted rather to seek an explanation 
of the difficulty in a conjecture that as the King himself, although residing at 
Westminster, not unfrequently dated his charters from Edinburgh, so, pos- 
sibly, his representative in Scotland might, in certain circumstances, be ac- 
counted present in the Privy Council at Holyrood at a time when he was known 
to be really at Newmarket, Tunbridge, or Windsor. 


The Society adjourned to the Winter Session. 


* Id., Decreta 1678-1681, p. 302. 

* Id., Decreta 9, 11,18, 23 Dec. 1679; 15, 27 Jan.; 5, 12 Feb.; 16,18, 23, 25 Nov.; 4, 9, 
16, 23 Dec. 1680; 4, 6, 13, 23,27 Jan.; 1, 10, 17, 24 Feb. ; 3, 10, 15, 17, 24 March ; 6, 8 April ; 
4,5 May ; 2,9, 14, 21, 23, 30 June ; 5, 7 July 1681. 

* Registrum Secreti Concilii, Decreta 1681-1684, p. 191, 
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ANCIENT CROZIERS. 


In addition to the Account of Ancient Croziers found in Scotland, printed 
supra, p. 12-15, Mr Robertson has communicated the following notices :— 

St Serf.—Even in his own lifetime, it would seem, oaths were taken upon the 
pastoral staff (super baculum) of St Serf of Culross ; and portentous punish- 
ments, it was believed, fell upon the perjured.—(Breviariwm Aberdonense, prop. 
Sanct. pro temp. Estiv., fol. xvi.) 

St Donan.—The pastoral staff of St Donan was kept at his church of Auch- 
terless, in the diocese of Aberdeen, until the Reformation ; and, like the crozier 
of St Fillan, it was carried about for the cure of fever and the king’s evil.—(T. 
Dempstert Hist. Ecclesiast. Gent. Scot.,t. i., p. 207; Collections on the Shires 
of Aberdeen and Banff, p, 505.) 
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SEVENTY-SIXTH SESSION, 1855-56. 


Y i Te 








ANNIVERSARY MEETING, Sé Andrew’s Day, 30th November 1855. 


Tue Rev. WILLIAM L. ALEXANDER, D.D., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The Office-Bearers of the Society for the ensuing Session were 
elected as follows :— 


Patron. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


President. 
Tue Most Hon. THE MARQUESS OF BREADALBANE. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Rev. Wituiam Linpsay ALEXANDER, D.D. 
Arcuipatp T. Boyiz, Esq. 
The Hon. Lorp Murray. 


Councillors. 


Tuomas A. Wise, M.D. 
Groree Seton, Esq. 

Rev. WitxiaM Stevenson, D.D. 
Ricwarp. Hurr, M.D. 
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Professor James Y. Simpson, M.D. 
James Drummonp, Esq., R.S.A. 
Ropert Cuamsbers, Esq. 

Cosmo Innes, Esq. 

JoserH Rosertson, Esq. 


Secretaries. 
Joun Sruart, Esq. 
Joun ALEXANDER Smith, M.D. 


Davin Laine, Esq. : 
? . d . 
J. M. Mircuey, Esq. \ for Foreign Correspondence 


Treasurer. 
Tuomas B. Jounstone, Esq. 


Curators of the Museum. 
~ Rozert Frazer, Esq. 
Barron Grauame, Esq. 
Librarian. 
ALEXANDER CuristrE, Esq., A.R.S.A. 


Assistant Librarian. 
Mr Wituram T. M‘Cuttocs. 


Auditors. 
JouN Wuiteroorp Mackenziz, Esq. 
Wittiam Forzzs Skene, Esq. 


On the recommendation of the Council, Colonel Srrk Henry C. 
RawLinson, K.C.B., was unanimously elected an Honorary Member 
of the Society, in the room of the Kina oF Saxony, deceased. 

The following Gentlemen were then balloted for, and elected 
Fellows of the Society :— 


Tuomas Stevenson, Esq., Civil Engineer. 
Wit1iam Evrne, Esq., Glasgow. 
Tuomas Jounston, Esq., Glasgow. 
Mr Stuart, Secretary, read a Report on the progress of the 


Society during the past year, and stated that, in pursuance of 
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the resolution of the Council, at its last meeting, he addressed to 


the Conveners of all the Counties in Scotland the following com- 
munication :— 


GENERAL REGISTER HOvsE, 
EDINBURGH, 6th September 1855. 

Sir,—As Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, I have been 
directed by that body to bring under the notice of the County of 
the following statement, which you will greatly oblige me by reading at its 
ensuing Michaelmas Meeting. 

The Society having had its attention recently directed to the fact, that many 
of the primitive monuments of our national history, partly from the progress of 
agricultural improvements, and in part from neglect and spoliation, were in 
the course of being removed, was of opinion, that it would be of great con- 
sequence to have all such historical monuments laid down on the Ordnance 
Survey of Scotland in the course of preparation. With this view, the Society 
presented an application to Government, through its president, the Marquess of 
_Breadalbane, and received through him the following gratifying answer— 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 19th June 1855. 

My Lorp,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s 
letter of the 8th instant, requesting, on behalf of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, that all remains, such as Barrows, Pillars, Circles, and Ecclesiastical 
and other Ruins, may be noted on the Ordnance Survey of Scotland now in 
progress. 

I beg that your Lordship will intimate to the Society, that I have much plea- 
sure in complying with their wishes in this matter, so far as may be practicable, 
and that instructions will be immediately given to the Engineer Department in 
accordance with your Lordship’s request; but I must rely upon the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland endeavouring, on their part, to assist the Surveyors 
with local information through the co-operation of the resident gentry, ministers, 
schoolmasters, and others. I have the honour to be, &ce. 


PANMURE. 
The Right Honourable 


THE MARQUESS OF BREADALBANE. 


The Society of Antiquaries will not fail to do everything in their power to 
aid the Government Engineers in this matter, but they feel that the most valu- 
able aid is to be expected from the country gentlemen in the various districts 
where the monuments are situated. They therefore earnestly beg the favour 


12 
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of their cordial co-operation in a matter which the Society considers to be one 
of national interest and importance. . 

It is a cause of great regret, that while in various Continental countries 
officers have been appointed by the governments to preserve all the monuments 
of their early history and civilization, the case is so different in our own country, 
where, besides the uncounteracted operation of natural causes, the archeologist 
has ‘to lament the progressive and active destruction of many remains, from 
which much valuable light might have been thrown on the early. condition of 
our forefathers. | 

The Society feel persuaded, however, that if every proprietor would impress 
upon his tenants his wish for the preservation of the archeological remains on 
his estate, whether cairns, circles of stones, mounds, sculptured pillars, hill 
forts, Picts’ houses, ancient churches, abbeys, and castles, or similar objects, 
much might be done to arrest the extirpation of such remains, and secure their 
preservation hereafter. These, it need hardly be remarked, besides being the 
links connecting us with the ages to which they belong, are to be regarded as 
the real records of national history, and as such have the strongest claims for 
protection from the proprietors of the soil as their custodiers. 

A resolution of your county meeting, expressive of its favourable opinion of 
the objects which I have now ventured to bring under notice, could not fail to 
farther the attainment of the desirable object in view ; and I trust it may be 
consistent with your business arrangements to propose such a resolution for the 
adoption of the meeting. I have the honour to be, &c., Sir, your faithful ser- 
vant, JoHN STUART. 


This circular, Mr Stuart said, had met with the warmest sym- 
pathy and promises of co-operation in the greater number of coun- 
ties. From the counties of Perth, Inverness, Nairn, Peebles, and 
Linlithgow, excerpts from the Minutes of their respective Michael- 
mas Courts have been received; and the resolutions of approval 
by other counties also appeared in the newspapers at the time. 
The following extract from the Minutes of the Inverness meeting 
expresses the general feeling of these counties on the subject :— 
“The meeting resolve, that the object of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland is highly laudable, and ought to receive the support 
of every Scotsman who feels an interest in the records of his 
country’s history; and the meeting beg to recommend to the pro- 
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prietors, tenants, and others in this county, the preservation of 
those ancient remains from further injury and spoliation ; and the 
Convener is requested to send a copy of the Minutes to the Secre- 
tary of the Society.” 

The meeting of the county of Linlithgow not only expressed 
its cordial approval of the Society’s communication, but, with. the 
view of still more forwarding its views, instructed their Clerk to 
transmit to the resident landowners, clergy, schoolmasters, and 
others likely to be interested, copies of the circular, with a request 
that they would, in like manner, give it their cordial co-operation. 

It may be hoped, therefore, that the efforts of this Society in 
attempting thus to create a healthy appreciation of our National 
Antiquities will not be in vain; and it is trusted the Members 
themselves will not be wanting in doing what is in their power as 
individuals to foster and increase this feeling. 


The PresIDENT then delivered an address, passing in review 
the various matters which during the previous Session had come 
before the Society, and the lessons they brought of hope and en- 
couragement to go on in the same course of perseverance and effort, 
satisfied that the result would be the permanent progress in our 
country at once of the Society, and of the science of Archeology 
itself. 

During the past year the Society had to mourn the loss, by death, 
of the following Members :—. 


Elected 
Joun Apamson, Esq., Secretary of the Antiquarian Society of New- 


castle-upon-Tyne, . : ; ‘ ; ; ‘ oo LOLS 
Binpon Buoop of Cranacher, Hsq., : : ; ‘ Ye L852 
O. Tynpauu Bruce of Falkland, Esq., . ‘ : ; 5 Ty ABBE 
Wit11am Born Cattanner of Prestonhall, Esq.,_ . : . 1828 
Jamus Donte, Esq., Beath, . ; ; “ 1828 


_ James Gintespir Grauam of Orchil, sq: f Anchen ple 
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Elected 


Joun Hamitton, Esg., Accountant, A . 1850 
Right Rev. Bishop Davin Low, LL.D., of the Scottieh Bpisnpa 
2 Church, : : : ‘ 1850 
ArcutpaLp Lecxiz, Esq., Patciees : ; : : ; . 1847 
JoserH Movs, Esq., . : , . : . 1823 
Davin Mokisor: Esq., late of Bee : é : Uh eee 
James Nasmyta, Esq., : : . 1846 
Rozert Pircatrn, Esq., Pyrite to the Sisreti _ 1821 
Right Hon. Anprew Ruruerrurp of Lauriston, Lord Rithentias 
one of the Lords of Session, , : , ; » . L845 
Wriuiam Henry Scorr, M.D. : f : : : ; ~ S51 


Of these gentlemen there are several who have been valuable sup- 
porters of the Society for many years. But the attention of the 
meeting might more especially be directed to the loss sustained 
by the death of a young man, a native of Edinburgh, and one of 
the office-bearers of the Society. He alluded to Dr William Henry 
Scott, who acted as Curator of Coins; and it was impossible not to 
lament his apparently untimely removal at the age of twenty-four. 
From his earliest years he had exhibited .a singular attachment to 
the study of numismatics, along with a profound and enthusiastic 
study of the Oriental languages. The pages of the Society’s Pro- 
ceedings, as well as the ‘Numismatic Chronicle,” and also the 
‘Revue Archéologique,” published at Paris, contain several com- 
munications on such subjects ; and had his life been spared, with 
health to have enabled him to carry on his pursuits in philology, 
as illustrated by numismatics, it may be asserted with confidence 
that Dr Scott would have obtained very high distinction in that 
branch of archeological science. 

The fourth volume of the Archwologia Scotica, it was stated, 
in deference to the expressed wishes of many Members, was to 
be forthwith completed; and there was reason to expect that the 
Proceedings of the Society—the issue of which had been of essen- 
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tial consequence to its prosperity—will hereafter become more 
attractive, as the anticipated increase of the Society’s funds will 
enable the Council to add both to its bulk and its illustrations. 

The meeting of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain, it 
was well known, was to be held in Edinburgh during the ensuing 
summer, and there could be but one feeling in our Society—to give 
a hearty welcome, and aid to the best of our ability our fellow- 
labourers from the South, when they come amongst us on this most 
interesting occasion. 

Various Donations to the Museum and Library, received during 
the recess, were laid on the Table for exhibition, and will be noticed 
in the proceedings of future meetings. Mr Hugh Paton sent for 
exhibition two portraits he had recently received from France, one 
of which he believed to represent Prince Charles Edward when a 
boy. 

The thanks of the Society were then voted to the Chairman, and 
the meeting adjourned. 


December 10, 1855. 


-ARCHIBALD T. BOYLE, Esq., Advocate, Vice- President, in 
the Chair. 


On a ballot being taken, the following Gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Society :— 


Sir Rosert Kerru Arsutunot, Bart. 

Lieut.-Col. Ricuarp C. Moopy, Royal Engineers. 

JoHN Prenper, Esq., of Bredbury Hall. 

James Boyp Tuomson, Esq., Glasgow. 

Epmunp Waterton, Esq., F.S.A., Walton Hall, Yorkshire. 
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The Donations to the Museum and Library laid on the table, m-— 


cluded— 
Portions of a large coarse Clay Urn, found near Meigle. By 


H. J. Fircuir, Esq., Deanfield, Meigle. 
Bone Comb, found in a “ Pict’s House” at Kettleburn. re A. 


Henry Rand, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 

“The Black Book of Taymouth,” with other Papert from the 
Breadalbane Charter Room, printed at his Lordship’s expense, 
Edinburgh 1855, 4to. By the MArquEss of BREADALBANE, Pre- 


sident of the Society. 
The Archeological Journal, Nos. 45, 46, 47, for 1855. By the 


' ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, LONDON. 
The following Communications were then read :— 


(s 


LETTERS FROM LORD HAILES AND THE EARL OF BUCHAN RELATIVE 
TO A PROPOSED COLLECTION OF SCOTTISH PORTRAITS, AND TO THE 
FORMATION OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. CoMMUNICATED By SIR 
JAMES D. H. ELPHINSTONE, Bart. 


No. I.—On the Collection of Engravings from Scottish Portraits, proposed to 
be published by Lord Buchan. 


*€ My Lorp, 

‘<T approve much of your Lordship’s plan in general; but I must beg 
leave to observe that the fifty Heads can never be afforded at five guineas, as 
the prices of engravers are in y® present age. Houbraken got but 100 guilders 
for a common head, but those days are over. 

‘“‘ There are some in your Lordship’s list, of whom I know no pictures, and 
it would not be proper to make the public expect more than could probably 
be performed. 

‘Some in y° list have not much celebrity. John, 14th Efarl] of Sutherland, 
was a gallant rough colonel of Highlanders, and a staunch friend of y° Revo- 
lution, but of no considerable talents. Thomas Lermont certainly deserves no 
place, although there were a portrait of him, which is hardly possible. The 
picture of Bishop Elphinston, at Aberdeen, is modern ; the old picture was 
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spoilt; and I believe it was Mr Mosman who replaced something in its stead. 
There is an exceeding good portrait of Dr Alexr. Monro, by Ramsay. 

‘¢ As to the engravers, I do not think that Woollet ever engraves heads. If 
' Tanaie at Amsterdam is alive [Pieter Tanjé, the engraver here alluded to, 
died in 1760], he will be a good hand. Bartolozzi and Wille are both ex- 
travagantly dear; possibly Bartolozzi would engrave Mary Q[ueen] of Scots, 
to show how much superior he is to Vertue. I do not think that lives, 
&c., ought to be promised at present, though Sir John Dalrymple is of a 
different opinion. There is a book to which every Scotsman ought to lend a 
hand, and that is a Scottish Biography. If I did not live so much out of the 
world as I do, I should solicite for such a work. I return your Lordship’s list 
enclosed. I have little chance of seeing Sir John Dalrymple, as I am always 
in the country, unless while in y® Court of Session.. I should imagine that the 
List made up by your Lordship, and your general plan, will give him great 
pleasure. The subject is a favourite of his, 

“Tam, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
and most humble servant, 


(Signed) “ Dav. DaLRYMPLE.”’ 
“ New Hares, 5th October 1778. 


_ The Earl of Buchan, Edinburgh.”’ 


No. IIl.—On the same Subject. 
‘¢ My Lorp, . 

“T am glad that your Lordship has turned your thoughts to the plan 
of Scottish heads. T. Philips, printseller, made out a catalogue some years 
ago, and I am sure that he will be very happy to furnish you with a copy. 

“Tn your Lordship’s memorandum there are some portraits of which I know 
nothing: there are others concerning which I beg leave to make some obser- 
vations :— , } 

*¢ James IT. at Windsor. Qu. if a full face or a profile? If a full face, 
not genuine. James II. had one side of his face disfigured with what is vul- 
garly called a claret mark. No painter would have drawn his full face. 

*« James III. I know nothing of the picture. I think that Mr Walpole 
mentions some picture of him and his queen. Qu. whether the same ? 

“ Alewr. Stuart, Archbishop of St Andrews. I know not any picture of him, 
Without meaning to depreciate the merits of that young prelate, is there any- 
thing in the character given by Erasmus that might not be equally well applied 
to arly young lad of quality while studying the Latin language. 
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“ Cardinal Beaton, original in Fife, in possession of the Beton family. 

“ John Know. Qu. if genuine ? 

“Crichton. Mr Pennant mentions such a picture. I doubt as to the genuime- 
ness of the picture at Culross, so frequently copied, and so wonderfully im-- 

proved in Mr Pennant’s plate. 
_ “Qarstairs. Professor Macky had an original ? by Medina, which he told 
me, as I think, was very like. 

% Naper or Napier. Qu. whether y® father or y® son ? 

“Barclay, his print prefixed to some of his works. He was not a Scotsman ; 
he was born in France or Lorraine ; and, if I mistake not, did not understand 
English. 

‘“* Colin Maclaurin. His son told me that there is no picture of him that has 
any tolerable resemblance. 

“* Regent Moray. I know nothing of y® picture at Donybrissel. Qu. if the 
‘one shewn as his at Lord Moray’s house in y® north? I am convinced that 
that picture is not genuine. 

“ Regent Chatelherault. 

“* Karl Gowrie. 
Dun, L. Calder, 

‘* Ser James Dalrymple. I suppose you mean Sir John, first Earl of Stair. 

‘* Fletcher of Salton. Mr Fletcher knows nothing of any picture of him. 
There was one done at Rome, but lost at sea. 

“Many might be added to this catalogue. 


This of very dubious authority. 
I know not of any such picture, nor of EH. Glencairn, L. 


“Duke of Rothes, Lely, Lesly. 
Earl Callender, Scougal, Tbid. 
President Gilmour, who Pleated . 
for y° Marquis of Argyle. Inch, Sir H. Gilmour. 
Duke of Lauderdale, Lely, In different places. 
Ré, E. of Lauderdale, C. Marat, Hatton. 
Chancellor Seton, said to be Vandyck, Yester, M. Tweedale. 


Alexander Henderson, y® original, 
Chancellor Tweedale, 


First Earl of Hadinton, Jamieson, 
Chancellor Loudoun 
Secretary Loudoun Kneller, 


Sir J. Campbell, killed at Fontenoy, Ramsay, 
First E. Leven, 

1* and 24 Dukes Queensberry, 
K. of Traquhair, 


Kneller, 
Jamieson, 


Tbid. 

Tbid. 

Tyningham, L¢, Hadinton 
Loudoun. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Melvil, L4. Leven. 
Drumlanrig. 


Tbid. 
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2 Dukes of Hamilton, . Vandyck (said) Hamilton. 

Lt. Gen'. Douglas, : : Tbid. 

Duke W™. Hamilton, . : Ibid. 

General David Lesley, Jamieson. I saw it at Aberdeen many years ago. 
Forbes of Corse ; a very good portrait, Aberdeen. 


Gen!. Douglas in y° Swedish service, Whittinghame, Hay of Drummelzier. 
‘There are many more which might be discovered on inquiry. The hurry of 
the Session, and my residence in the country, prevent me from paying my 
respects to your Lordship; this, I flatter myself, you will accept as an apology. 
“Tam, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
and most humble servant. 


| (Signed)  ‘* Dav. Datrymp.e.”’ 
*¢ New Harts, 26th Nov. 1778.” 


‘‘ My inquiries as to Dr Arthur Johnston tended to an edition which I pro- 
pose of his Parerga, a book, or miscellany rather, of exceeding humour. I 
mean to publish it for y® benefit of y® Infirmary at Aberdeen, if I find encour- 
agement. Y° price of y® book will be about four shillings, 

** Addenda. 

“Thomas Learmounth, comm. called T. the Rymer, Baillie Learmount’s. 

The Chevalier Ramsay. 
John Law. 
First Earl of Kelly, at Kelly.” 


[Note by C. E. Dalrymple, Esq., on the foregoing letters. 


That Lord Hailes, in his first letter, holds <‘ Thomas Learmounth”’ cheap as 
a celebrated character, and yet in his second recommends his name to be 
adopted ; and actually seems to believe in the authenticity of “ Baillie Lear- 
mount’s’” picture of the said Thomas! If such a picture had existed, it cer- 
tainly would have been one of the greatest curiosities in Europe, as it would 
have been executed before the revival of oil painting, and must have been 
fully 500 years old! It is strange that so acute and critical an antiquarian 
should have fallen into such an error. 

His Lordship disposes summarily of the picture of Bishop Elphinston in 
King’s College; but, supposing what he says to be true, there must surely have 
been some vestige of an original, from which the present picture must have 
been done. 

It does not appear why his Lordship should think ‘‘ Sir-James Dalrymple” 
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meant “Sir John Dalrymple, first Earl of Stair.’’ Sir James was author of 
“ Collections on Scottish History,” and was probably included by Lord Buchan 
as an author and antiquarian. 

Lord Buchan must have supposed himself to possess an original picture of 
Fletcher of Saltoun, although Lord Hailes had been told by Fletcher’s de- 
scendant that no picture of ‘‘ The Patriot’ existed. I have a small and poor 
engraving, printed in a sort of reddish brown ink, of ‘‘ Andrew Fletcher,”’ 
being so lettered with the following in small letters close under the plate, which 
is oval,—‘‘ Aikman pinxit, Anna Forbes del: Buchanie Comes Imitavit,” and | 
below, ‘‘ From an authentick portrait in the Collection of the Earl of Buchan.” 
‘‘ London, pub: Sep. 21, 1791, by J. Debrett.’”? Does the above inscription 
mean that Lord Buchan engraved this print himself !] 


No. II.—Letier from Lord Hailes to the Earl of Buchan. Labelled outside 
man old hand, “ Commends his plan for a Society of Antiquaries in 
Scotland, but doubts his success, and assigns his reasons.” — 


‘¢ My Lorp, 

‘‘T am honoured with your Lordship’s letter ; but, as I do not re- 
side in Edinburgh, it is impossible for me to attend at the meetings which your 
Lordship proposes, and, indeed, my time is so much employed during the 
sitting of y® Court of Session, that, although I resided in Edinburgh, I could 
not promise any attendance at all. 

“The plan which your Lordship proposes is very laudable, but it can hardly 
be executed in the present state of men’s minds. I every day see Regiam Ma- 
jestatem quoted in y° version of y° profoundly ignorant Skene, as if that book 
had been written in y° Scottish language of James VI.; and if lawyers find 
themselves easy and contented with knowing nothing of the old law of Scot- 
land, what hope is there that individuals not connected with the science of law, 
can do anything of moment? I have written books large enough; but if the 
sale of them had been confined to Scotland the expense of printing would not 
have been defrayed. 

“‘Tam, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 


(Signed) * Dav. DaLRryMPLe.”’ 
‘* New Hatzezs, 31st October 1780. 


The Earl of Buchan, 
St Andrews Square, Edinburgh.” 
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Il. 


A LETTER TO THE EARL OF BUCHAN FROM MONSIGNORE CARLO 
ERSKINE, DOMESTIC PRELATE TO POPE PIUS VI., WITH NOTICES OF 
PAPAL BULLS ISSUED TO SCOTLAND. ComMMUNICATED BY COSMO INNES, 
Esq., ADVOCATE, F.S.A.8ce. 


RoME, June 6th, 1785. 

“ My Lorp, 

‘‘T am quite ashamed, on having delayed so long to give an answer 
to the letter with which your Lordship was pleased to honour me in the last ° 
year. Although I may have wherewith to excuse my silence; yet, I must con- 
fess, it is quite out of my power to justify it: nevertheless, I will venture to 
produce what may in some measure apologize for my fault; relaying for the 
rest on your humanity and good nature. 

“When I received your Lordship’s letter, Iwas sized with a weakness in my 
eyes, to which I have been subject for some years past, during the heat of 
summer, which almost entirely hinders me from reading or writing. In that 
situation, although I attempted it several times, yet I was obliged at last, to give 
over the thought of answering your Lordship’s letter, for that season ; especially 

in a language, to which not being used, it required some better application : 
- for although you was so kind, as to put it in my option, to write to you either 
in Italian or Latin, I looked upon it as disgraceful for me, considering myself 

as Scotch, to make use of any other language, but that of our country. Being 
obliged on the said account, to put off writing to your Lordship, I thought to 
make some atonement for it, by exerting myself in the meantime, in preparing 
those measures which might forward your researches; that in the end I might 
show, that if I had been silent 1 had not been idle. To that pourpouse, I 
addressed myself to the keaper and clarks of the Vatican library ; but as I could 
have no satisfactory answer from them, I applied next to the keaper of the 
Secret Archives, where all the old Bulls and letters, and other such papers are 
preserved ; and as he flattered me with the hopes that such things myght be 
found there, as myght prove usefull, providing I could obtain a leave from the 
Pope for the extraction of such notices as I should require, I made my petition 
to his Holiness, by whom it was graciously granted. You may easily see my 
Lord, that the bringing about this work with different persons, and the waiting 
for the proper opportunity to speak to the Sovereigne, took up more time than 
I had imagined at the beginning: but as I had gone so far, and was fixed on the 
scheme of accounting in some measure for my dilation ; I still expected, until I 
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should be favoured by the gentleman keaper, who being occupied about the 
publication of some work, could not comply with my demands neither so soon 
nor so fully as I desired. At last I received from him the enclosed note; but 
another unexpected accident retarded my furthering it to you. Mr Gavin 
Hamilton, who had been long thinking of returning to his native country, being 
at last resolved to undertake that journey in the beginning of the late spring, 
I thought of sending my letter by him; but as it happens, having put it off 


from one week to another, he did not set off until some days past, and I don’t © 


know for what accident he forgot to acquaint me with the day of his departure. 
So that also on account of this unexpected combination, my letter set out some 
days later than it should. This is what I may say in my behalf. Unexpected 
circumstances, and perhaps a premature desire to show to your Lordship my 
will to serve you, have produced my fault, for which I beg your pardon. 
““Now, late indeed, but once at last, I render to you my Lord, and to all the 
gentlemen of the Society, my most humble thanks for the honour bestowed on 
me, by giving mea place in your learned Society. Iam so much the more 
sensible at it, as it flatters me with the thought, that although so far removed, 
yet by this means, I have acquired a new connexion with the country from 
which I draw my origin. It must give to your Lordship a particular satis- 
faction to have been the promoter and founder of a Society so beneficial to Scot- 
land; which entitles you to the gratitude of all those that love their country ; 
and I am proud, that so generous an institution be owing to the patriotick spirit 
of a person to whom I have the honour to be related. As much as it depends 
on me, | shall leave nothing unattempted, by which I may be useful to the ob- 
ject on which our Society has been erected. To that purpose, I shall not cease 
to insist on the gentleman, the keaper of the archives ; and since the Pope was 
so gracious as to give leave to copy any papers I should ask for; if your Lord- 
ship thought proper to write to H. H. a letter on that account, I believe it 
would be very well received by him, and if you would mention in it my connec- 
tion with you, it would be honourable to me. Besides the note which I send 
enclosed, of such Bulls as have been found heatherto, the keaper has showed 
mea monument on parchment, of which, if you desire it, I may likewise send a 
copy. Itis an oath of allegiance of John Baliol to King Edward the First. It 
begins by narrating, that on the death of King Alexander, several pretenders 
to the crown of Scotland appeared; that they agreed that the question should 
be decided by Edward ; that he had declared for Baliol as next heir. To show 
his right, there is a kind of genealogical tree from Alexander the First down to 
him: then it is said, that Baliolhad attempted to revolt from Edward, contrary 
to the oath taken at his election, and now apprized of his fault, he renews his 
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oath of allegiance, which is set down per extenso. This is a part of history 
well known; but if your Lordship should choose to have a copy of the said 
paper, I can further it to you. In the meantime, other researches shall be 
made: and I hope they shall not be useless. In order to draw more the keeper 
in our interest, I think it would not be improper to make him an honourary mem- 
ber of the society. His name is Abbate Gactano Marini, Prefetto dell Archivio 
Segreto Vaticano. As to the collection of Bulls you have mentioned to me, 
there is such a thing, but I do not think it worth purchasing for the Society since 
it could draw no advantage from it, for its interest. In the Vatican Library, 
perhaps, something might be found; but in that unsafe chaos, to which the 
keapers themselves are strangers, it will be a mere accident if anything be hit 
upon ; and I doubt very much if Assemanni could ever have been able to fulfil 
what he promised. Nevertheless, I shall use all my endeavours, that proper 
researches may be done there. 

“ By Mr Gavin Hamilton you will receive my portrait, which I had sent to 
him beforehand. It will gain an additional merit to the original, to have it 
placed in so good company as you hinted to me. The names of Mr Henry and 
Mr Thomas Erskine had already reached to this town by the public papers ; 
and by several of my acquaintances here, it had been reflected on the singu- 
larity of three persons of the same name, being in the same profession at the 
same time, in three so distant countries. But your brothers, my Lord, have a 
more ample, and more luminous scene where to exert themselves, and talent 
more apt to fill it. I must be satisfied, that born at adistance from the country 
of my fathers, if I have added no lustre, I have at least done no disgrace to our 
family. This is the aim, which I proposed to myself from the beginning, and 
although deprived of many subsidies, I hope I have attained to it. As to Mr 
David Erskine I was always of your Lordship’s opinion: but I have heard 
since that he is gone to the East Indies. I thank you for the account you was 
so kind to give me as to my other relations, and am glad they have begun to re- 
pair the losses sustained by our family at other times. But, my Lord, must I 
despair of ever seeing you or your worthy brother in this country? I daresay, 
that you would find in Italy, and especially in Rome, many things not unworthy 
the trouble of a journey ; and it should be the greatest happiness I could ever 
enjoy in my life, to be here for sometime in your company. In the meantime, 
if it were not too much liberty for one portrait to ask three, I should be very 
happy to have in my possession the portraits of persons that I so much admire. 

‘“* Mr John Geddes, by whom I received your letter, will be the deliverer of 
this. I heard from him with pleasure the regard which your Lordship has for 
him, who well deserves it. Ihave been very happy with his acquaintance 
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and company in my younger years; and have always hada particular esteem 
for his virtues and merit. 


“‘T have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, 
‘¢ My Lord, 
‘¢ Your most obedient, and most humble Servant 
and Kinsman, 
‘‘ CHARLES ERSKINE.”’ 


List of Papal Bulls issued to Scotland between the years 1216 and 1261. 


Botte v1 Onorio III., che assolvono il Vescovo Glasguense, e Maestro Ger- 
vasio di Obrég, i quali ne tempi delle turbolenze Scozzesi, e Inglesi aveano 
fatte assai cose contro la Chiesa Romana. 

Bolle al Ré Alessandro, e a suoi successori, colle quali gli accorda Onorio molti 
privilegj, riceve sotto la protezione Apostolica i Vescovadi, che numera ad imi- 
tazione di somiglianti indulti accordati ai Ré di Scozia da’ Pari Cenestino, ed 
INNOCENZO. ; 

Altra Bolla ad esso, in cui é lodata grandemente la sua pieta per aver puniti 
i Parrochiani del Vescovo Catanense, i quali lo aveano ucciso, ed arso nella di lui 
cucina: La Bolla é diretta ai Vescovi Glasguense, Duncheldense, e Dublinense, 
[ Dunblanense. | 

Altra al medesimo, accid non voglia congiurare contro il Ré d’ Inghilterra, e la 
Chiesa Romana. 

Altra, nella quale si parla di Guglielmo de Bosco Cancelliere di esso Re. 

Botte pt Greeorio IX. al Ré, accid osservi al Re d’ Inghilterra quella fe- 
delta, che gli avea giurata. 

Altra, nella quale é ricordato il Nipote di quel Ré Riccardo de Tonis. 

Altra con indulto al Vescovo Glasguense di non poter essere citato fuori del 
Regno. 

Altra circa lomaggio da doversi prestare dal Ré, eda Baroni del Regno al Ré 
d’Inghilterra. 

Bote dD’ Innocenzo IV. al Ré di Scozia, accid possa usar carne e latte in tempo 
di Quaresima, sentito il medico, e il Confessore ; e al Ré d’Inghilterra, le cui is- 
tanze del non doversi ungere il Ré di Scozia senza il suo assenso sono rigettate. 

Altra a Margherita Regina per poter entrare ne’ Monasteri delle Monache. 

AxEssanpro IV. conferma i Privilegj Apostolici al Ré, manda un Legato per 
esaminare la causa di Gamelino Vescovo diS. Andrea accusato dal Ré di aleuni 
delitti, per i quali pretendeva non dovesse esser consagrato, e rigetta l’istanza, 
che dovesse essere ritirata la provvista fatta della Chiesa Glasguense in persona 
di Giovanni de Chean Cappellano Apostolico. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE REMOVAL OF ST MARGARET'S WELL, NEAR RES- 
TALRIG, IN THE VICINITY OF EDINBURGH, TO A MORE FAVOURABLE 
SITE. By DAVID LAING, Esa., F.S.A. Scor. 


It will be in the recollection of the Members that Mr Spottiswoode of Spottis- 
woode, at the concluding meeting of the last Session, called the attention of the 
Society to the present degraded state of St Margaret’s Well, near Restalrig. A 
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Committee was named to report; but what report can be made in a matter which 

is altogether hopeless of any improvement ? and which must remain an utter 

abomination, unless by the actual removal of the Well to another site? That 

such a plan would be practicable, 1 am enabled to state on very competent 

authority ; and having in the course of the summer mentioned the proposal 
VOL, II, PART II. K 
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to various persons connected with that locality, who all concurred in the ex- 
pediency of the Well! being removed and reconstructed in some suitable spot. 
I now beg to bring the matter under the notice of the Society. 


It is, I think, scarcely necessary to refer to the former picturesque appear- 
ance of the Well, close to a thatched cottage, and partly overshadowed by an 
old alder tree, in a retired cross road leading to the village of Restalrig, unless 
to contrast this with the present obscure and filthy entrance. This access has 
the appearance of a dark cellar without a door, and is not more in height than 
four feet eight inches, but by stooping and descending a few steps one is able 
to stand upright. At the extremity of this passage, which in length is about 
forty-six feet, and three feet two inches wide, it requires, even in the brightest 
day, the aid of a lanthernto distinguish the form of the Well. 

In considering its actual removal, there can be no hesitation in saying, that 
the Well ought to be erected, so as to command a copious supply of water, over 
one of the similar pellucid springs within the Royal domains in the Queen’s 
Park ; and it might be named the Rood Well, in commemoration of St Mar- 
garet’s son, founder of the adjoining Abbey of the Holy-Rood or Cross. 
The site which at first suggests itself is the spring celebrated in Scottish song, 
and known as St Anthony’s Well, on the acclivity leading to Arthur’s Seat. 
As this, however, might be considered to interfere with old associations, one 
or two other spots even nearer at hand might be deemed fully more suitable. 
Such, for instance, as close to a spring which rises up at the North-East cor- 
ner of the Queen’s Park, where the Well might be connected with the eastern 
entrance in the proposed improvements of the grounds attached to the Palace 
of Holyrood ; while a small pipe might supply, as at present, the trough on the 
outside of the wall, used for watering horses, near to Parsons Green. 

In offering any suggestions for transferring this ancient piece of architecture 
to a site where it might be ornamental without destroying the associations con- 
nected with the Well itself, no person, I apprehend, would start any serious 
objections against its removal. It might free the Directors of the North British 
Railway from an actual nuisance; and the inhabitants of Restalrig being now 
supplied with the Crawley water, are not so dependent as formerly. I should 
indeed regret were they deprived of a privilege which they so greatly prized ; 
but instead of leaving them to avail themselves of its supply by the present hor- 
rible access, I would propose that the water be conveyed close to the road, or 


* The preceding wood-cut was engraved for the volume, Charters of Holyrood, contributed 
by the Ear oF ELLESMERE to the Bannatyne Club in 1840. 
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even to the village of Restalrig, by means either of a leaden pipe, or of burnt- 
clay tiles, of a small diameter; and at no great expense, a handsome public 
well or fountain might be erected in the village, in the event of Government 
acceding to a proposal for having the original Well reconstructed within the 
grounds of Holyrood. 

A few weeks since there appeared in the Witness newspaper an editorial 
article on this subject, and advocating the scheme of rebuilding St Margaret’s 
Well over the similar spring near St Anthony’s Chapel. Without touching 
further on this point, I gladly avail myself of the article to which I refer, 
written by Mr Hugh Miller, to quote a portion of his graphic description of 
the old Well, which vividly brings back its quiet and rural appearance to per- 
sons like myself, who were accustomed, in their boyish days, to visit that neigh- 
bourhood when resorting to the Figgat Whins as a favourite bathing-place on 
a fine summer’s day. But the sandy downs, covered with whins along the 
beach, have long since disappeared and been converted into irrigated meadow 
land. 

“« What we deena the most interesting relic in the village of Restalrig or 
its neighbourhood,” says the writer of that article, ‘‘was to be found a few 
hundred yards to the west, beside the broken pathway which at that time winded 
between the hamlet and the Abbey Hill. It was one of the two saints’ wells 
to which we have already referred—that of St Margaret. An exquisite piece 
of old architecture rose over a hexagonal cell, groined in the corners, and witha 
central pillar rising from amid the pellucid water, and which furnished a rest- 
ing-place to the massive ribs that bent over it. Directly over the mossy dome 
in which the erection terminated atop there rose an alder tree, gnarled and old; 
but, when we first saw it in the clear sunshine of a delicious morning in early 
summer, thickly speckled with its broad umbelliferous blossoms, it formed a not 
unpleasant object ; while a little beyond there stood a small picturesque cottage, 
humble and not very tidy, but altogether such a one as the youthful limner 
would have chosen for a first sketch. 

‘¢ Occupying a slope, too, the corner in which cottage and well were situated 
had escaped at least the immediate contamination, if not the unsightly neigh- 
bourhood, of the foetid meadows and the foul water. But another, and at this 
time wholly unexpected enemy was at hand. The North British Railway now 
runs at some little distance above the saint’s well; and well and railway might 
have continued to exist harmoniously together; but unluckily the sloping bank 
was marked out for a station, and the foundations of a great building, designed 
for a sort of general workshop, were laid down on the site of the spring, The 


—eo cottage was pulled down, the old gnarled tree grubbed up, and the 
K 2 
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workmen were proceeding to raze the little Gothic erection that had protected 
the water for more than six [four ?] centuries, when they were arrested by an 
interdict. A sort of compromise was effected: the great building was erected 
on the purposed site; but there was a sort of open drain left under its founda- 
tions, to communicate between the well and the public road; and such of the 
curious as have zeal enough to enter a repulsive-looking hole little more than 
four fect in height—to descend by a few rude steps—to wade through a gloomy 
passage floored with ordure, and charged with an atmosphere somewhat re- 
sembling that which reeks over a dunghill in a warm day—may still find, just 
where daylight fails, the saint’s spring welling up in darkness and disgrace 
under its canopy of ribbed stone. Had it been utterly destroyed, it would have 
existed as at least an agreeable recollection ; whereas not a single association 
can be connected with it in its present condition that is not wunpleasing. 

‘< It would be surely worth while bringing such a curiosity to the open day 
and the fresh air, were it but again to see the dancing sunlight reflected from 
the water on the richly fretted roof, gray with the lichens of many centuries.” 


For the purpose of illustrating the present brief communication, Mr Alex- 
ander Christie will exhibit casts of the mouldings and ornamented bosses of the 
Well taken by some of his pupils, but chiefly by Mr Robert Anderson, who has 
also prepared a very accurate plan, with measurements, sections, and other details 
of the Well itself. These casts were chiefly taken during the night, and under 
circumstances which might have deterred any one of less zeal. (A copy of Mr 
Anderson’s plan is herewith given, see Plate V.) 

The members will readily believe, that nothing but a case of apaniiae neces- 
sity would lead me to make a proposal of removing any ancient fabric to a dif- 
ferent locality. But besides its present position, buried under a large pile 
of buildings, Mr Anderson informs me that at no great distance, if not 
immediately above the central pillar of the Well, a small steam-engine is 
erected, which, when at work, causes the pillar to vibrate, and in the course of 
time must necessarily have the effect of loosening and displacing the stones, so 
as effectually to destroy the ancient masonry of the Well, unless some measures 
for its removal, as now suggested, be speedily adopted. 

I beg, therefore, to propose, That the Society authorize a memorial to a ad- 
dressed to the Chief Commissioner for Works and Public Buildings, calling his 
attention to the subject, and suggesting how desirable it would be to obtain a 
report from the Clerk of Her Majesty’s Works in Scotland on the most eligible 
site within the Park of Holyrood for the removal and reconstruction of the 
Ancient Well of St Margaret’s, in the course of the contemplated improve- 
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ments in the vicinity of the Palace; and that the President of the Society be 
requested to transmit the said memorial. 

_ [This proposal led to an animated discussion. A Committee was 
appointed to inspect the Well and proposed site, and to prepare 
such a memorial should the scheme for its removal be approved. 
This Committee unanimously agreed to the proposal ; and the Right 
Hon. Sir Benzamin Hatt, Chief Commissioner, when in Scotland 
during the following autumn, after a personal examination, offered 
to have the Well rebuilt under certain conditions. The negotia- 
tions on this subject are not yet completed; but there is reason to 
hope, from the great interest which Sir BenJaMIN HALL has taken 
in all such improvements, that the Well may eventually be re- 
erected on a most eligible site, over a spring which flows towards 
the north-east, and close to the small loch or beautiful piece of 
water which has so recently been formed on the low marshy ground 
beneath the ruins of St Anthony’s Chapel. Of the Well, if thus 
renovated, may we not use the words of the Roman poet, and say :— 


“ O Fons Blandusia, splendidior vitro, 
Dulci digne mero 


Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 
‘ 2 unde loquaces 
Lymphe desiliunt tue.” 


aay 


IV. 


NOTICE OF A CURIOUS BOUNDARY OF PART OF THE LANDS OF BURGIE, 
NEAR FORRES, IN A CHARTER OF KING ALEXANDER II, 1221. By Mr 
JAMES B. BRICHAN,. 


In the Rectstrum Moravrenss (printed for the members of the Bannatyne 
Club), Appendix, No. 4, we have a charter entitled “ Carta conjirmationis 
regis Alewandri II. terre de Burgyn.” Itwas printed from a copy of the ori- 
ginal found among the manuscripts of Walter Macfarlane, now in the Advo- 
cates’ Library. It is dated December 7, 1221. 
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In this charter King Alexander grants to the Monks of Kinlos ‘the land of 
Burgyn, which Earl Malcolm of Fif and Gillebert Archdeacon of Moray, and 
Andrew, the son of William Fresekin, and Archibald of Dufhus, and Alexander 
and Henry the brothers of Brice Bishop of Moray, and others his good men, 
by his order perambulated (Scottice ‘ redd’) to them, and by the same boun- 
daries by which they delivered it to them, namely, from the great oak in 
Malevin, which the foresaid Earl Malcolm at first caused to be marked with a 
eross as far as the Rune Pictorum, and thence as far as Tubernacrumkel, and 
thence along a sike as far as Tubernafein, and. thence as far as Runetwethel, 
and thence along the rivulet which runs through the marsh as far as the ford 
which is called Blakeford, which is between Burgyn and Ulern.”’ 


N 





a 


[The above diagram of the district referred to, although necessarily not very 
accurate, will perhaps give some assistance in rendering the following remarks 
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more intelligible than they could otherwise be made. The line ab shows the 
supposed southern boundary of the ground perambulated ; the letter d the ridge 
named the Hill of Burgie, and its western continuation the Mellan Hill, 
which may average about 500 feet in height above the level of the sea; c, the 
stke or bog on its south side, which is rather lower; and there is a gradual 
slope of some hundred feet towards f and g, the farms of Easter and Wester 
Laurencetown, on the north.] 

Attached to the original charter was a parchment, apparently written in the 
same hand, from which Macfarlane furnishes the following translation of some 
of the above terms :— 

* Tubernacrumkel, ane well with ane thrawin mouth, or ane cassin well, with 
ane cruik in it. 

“* Tubernafeyne of the Grett or Kemppis men callit Fens is ane well. 

“* Rune Pictorum, the carne of the Pethis or Pechts Feildis. 
~ * Malith, the brow of ane hill.” 

‘The boundary begins “‘ from the great oak in Malevin,” No.1; and ‘‘ Malith”’ 
(evidently only a component part of Malevin) is interpreted ‘‘ the brow of ane 
hill”? The straight line in the above sketch, marked with the figures 6, 1, 2, 
3, represents a portion of the older boundary of the Burgie property, which 
runs across the ridge still known as the Mellan Hill. Malith is a misreading 
of Malich, a Gaelic word signifying the eye-brow, and of course only in com- 
position with the word represented by the syllable vin, signifies ‘‘the brow of 
ane hill.” <A glance at the ridge now known as the Mellan Hill—a promi- 
nence somewhat lower than the top of the main ridge—would at once satisfy 
any one of the propriety of the old name Malevin. It seems scarcely possible 
to doubt that the ‘‘ great oak’? must have stood on or near the spot marked in 
the sketch as No. 1. There are now no remnants of the old oak forests of 
Scotland on or near the spot, but large trunks of oak have been dug up at vari- 
ous parts of the ridge. It may not be irrelevant to notice that the surname 
Melvin (so nearly resembling Malevin) is in the neighbourhood of the locality 
pronounced Mellan. 

The next point in the boundary is the Rune Pictorum, or “carne of the 
Pechts Feildis.’”’ Its probable site was at or near the spot marked No. 2. No 
cairn now exists there, but immediately on the west of it there stretches an 
extensive moor (now partly cultivated), and once abounding with cairns. An 
old man, who had seen many of the cairns, and who was alive in 1851, informed 
the writer that he understood the moor to be ground which had been under cul- 
tivation by the Picts. The writer is unable to pronounce any opinion as to 
the historical accuracy of such a tradition ; but the Hill of Pluscarden, rising to 
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the south-east of the ground in question, is still extensively covered with small 
cairns, apparently agricultural, though locally ascribed to a different source. 

From the point marked No. 2 (the south angle of the wooded and enclosed 
part of the Hill of Burgie, shown in the diagram by the line running eastward 
from fig. 2), the boundary runs straight through a moss, and across a hill which 
shall be subsequently noticed, At the point marked No. 3, on the south side 
of the moss, is the well named the Deer’s Peel (Pool). 

It would perhaps be too much to affirm that this is the veritable Tuberna- 
crumkel—but certainly the Deer’s Peel corresponds to the very letter with the 
interpretations of Tubernacrumkel given by Macfarlane from the old parch- 
ment attached to the Burgie charter. If “cassin’”’ means ‘ dug,” the well has 
every appearance of having been formed with the spade in a spot most aptly 
described by the Latin word scaturigo. It has an outlet ‘‘ thrawin,”’ or “ with 
ane cruik in tt,” which is a most singular coincidence, if it is not the well of the 
charter. 

There are no wells in the locality except that just described, and another 
named Wellze’s Well. 'To reach the latter from our supposed Tubernacrumkel, 
leaving the western boundary of the Burgie property, we proceed per sicum to 
the point marked No. 4. There we meet a more extensive scaturigo, situated 
in moory ground, in the middle of which lies the well, which in all probability 
is the ancient Tubernafein. Independently of the interest attached to the 
ancient boundary now in question, the word Tubernafein, as explained above, 
has an interest of its own. It indicates and commemorates the former exist- 
ence of a race of men, whosoever they may have been, known in 1221 as the 
Kemppis men or Fences (and still spoken of in some parts as the Fingalians), 
and whose name and memory, even in the thirteenth century, seem to have 
existed solely in the form thus indicated. To the eastward of Willie's Well 
lies the part of the Hill of Plusearden above noticed, which is thickly strown 
with small cairns, locally believed to mark the scene of a battle, but not, so far 
asis known, covering in any instance human remains. 

The site of Runetwethel is a matter of mere conjecture. There is now no 
cairn in the line of any supposable course which the boundary may have here 
taken. The point No. 5 is therefore marked merely as hypothetical. But it 
is well known that numerous cairns have been removed from the neighbour- 
hood. Twethel, as appears from other documents copied by Macfarlane, was 
a landholder in the district of Moray, and Runetwethel is of course Twethel’s 
Cairn. It appears to the writer that Twethel is a misreading of Twechel. The 
western portion of the ridge of which the Hill of Pluscarden forms a part, ter- 
minates in a rounded eminence 843 feet above the sea-level, named the Hill of 
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Tulloch, lying immediately on the south of the ground marked out by King 
Alexander’s charter. By a very common transposition Twechel in the lapse 
of ages may have become Tulloch. The Runetwethel of the charter must have 
stood on the slope of the Hill of Burgie, which, though bearing a distinct name, 
is in fact a part of the same ridge. It may also be noticed here, although not 
directly bearing on the subject in hand, that the top and southern slope of the 
Hill of Tulloch are studded with the remains of numerous cairns opening to 
the east, through the middle of which runs a zigzag dike of dry stone, whether a 
mere enclosure, a defence, or au ancient tinchell, the writer is not qualified to say. 

The remaining part of the old boundary described in the charter of King 
Alexander runs, as we have seen, from the Runetwethel ‘‘along the rivulet 
which runs through the marsh as far as the ford which is called Blakeford, 
which is between Burgyn and Ulern.” The rivulet and marsh no longer exist ; 
but above Haster Laurencetown there are more than one imaginable channel in 
which the rivulet may have run; and below Laurencetown is a field formerly 
a marsh, naturally drained to the westward, and whose artificial drains also 
take the same direction, which is that indicated in the charter. Following the 
supposed rivulet and marsh, we thus reach the point No. 6, at which, within the 
last few years, was an old ford, where the former road from Laurencetown to 
Forres crossed a small stream descending from the south, and partly forming 
the old western boundary of Burgie. The ford and remains of the old road 
have now disappeared in the embanking of the stream. The ford had latterly 
no known designation, but there can be little doubt that it was the Blakeford 
of the charter. It lay, as we have seen, exactly on the boundary of the Burgie 
lands, and was thus situated as described, inter Burgyn et Ulern. About 
the name Burgyn there is no difficulty. Ulern, though found in that very 
ancient orthography, is undoubtedly Blervie, the old castle and lands of which 
lie immediately to the west of the ground in question. It is the place at which 
Fordun and other chroniclers affirm that King Malcolm I. was slain by the 
men of Moray, and whose name they variously spell Uluwm, Ulurn, Ulrim, 
Ulroun, Ulerin, and Uleryn. It occurs in its old form but twice in the Regis- 
trum Moraviense ; once, as we have seen, in 1221, when it is spelled Ulern, 
and again in 1238, when it takes the form Vlerin.! In the same Register it 
assumes, in the sixteenth century, the form Blare, in which it appears also in 
records of the two following centuries. It is hardly necessary to notice the com- 
mon interchange of the letters b and v in words of Celtic origin, or the well- 
known fact that many or most of our modern names ending in ¢e had of old 
the termination in or yn. | 

1 Regist. Moray. No. 40. 
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It is remarkable that the boundary above traced does not end in the charter, 
as was usually the case, at the point at which it began. There cannot, however, 
be a doubt that the remaining portion was that indicated by the line between - 
Nos. 6 and 1, which is still partly the boundary, and which runs in nearly a 
straight line from the site of the old ford to the Mellan Hill, two points dis- 
tinctly within sight of one another. 

The farm of Wester Laurencetown is now part of the Burgie property, and 
the western boundary of the former is now of course that of the latter. The 
fair of Saint Laurence was formerly held on the spot marked ¢ in the above 
sketch ¢, and the laird of Burgie was superior of that fair. At a period which 
the writer has not been able to ascertain, Burgie excambed his privileges con- 
nected with the fair for the farm of Wester Laurencetown, belonging to the 
town of Forres, to which the fair was removed, and at which it is still held. 
- The foundations of the old booths existed till very recently, when they were 
removed by the present occupant of the farm of Easter Laurencetown. The 
fair has its name from Saint Laurence the Martyr, the patron of the town and 
parish of Forres. 

The ground whose boundaries are defined in the charter of King Alexander 
II. the writer believes to be ‘‘the ploughgate in the landella of Burgin, law- 
fully measured,” granted to the monks of Kinlos by King Malcolm IV, (1153- 
1165), confirmed to them by Richard Bishop of Moray (1187-1203), and con- 
firmed by King Alexander a second time in 1225, three or four years after the 
perambulation which is the subject of the present paper.! It lies considerably 
to the south of the modern road from Forres to Elgin (which at that part ap- 
pears to correspond with the ancient line), and is quite distinct from the grant 
of another part of Burgie by King William (1172-1178), the latter being de- 
scribed as lying on the north side of the King’s highway between Elgin and 
Forres.2_ It is, however, wel] known that at Kelbuthac (now Kilbuyack), the 
eastern termination of the land granted by King William, the old road diverged 
from the present line, and ran on somewhat higher ground, and upon the south 
side of the Knock of Alves, an old hill fort now topped by an insignificant 
modern tower. 


1 Regist. Moray. App. Nos. 3, 5. 
* Regist. Moray. App. No. 2. 
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January 14, 1856. 
Rey. WILLIAM STEVENSON, D.D., in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were admitted Fellows of the Society :— 


The Rev. Mattuew Letsuman, D.D., Minister of Govan, 
Isatan M‘Burney, Esq., B.A., Glasgow Academy. 


The Secretary reported that Mr Charles Stewart, factor for Mr 
Hope Johnstone of Annandale, had fully followed out the wishes 
expressed in the circular recently issued by the Society, by com- 
municating to the officer of the Ordinance Survey in his district a 
notice of the various objects of antiquity worthy of being preserved 
in the new survey ; and expressed a hope that other gentlemen in 
different districts would follow Mr Stewart’s example. 

The Donations to the Museum and Library laid on the Table 


included— 
A Collection of Antiquities found in a ‘ Pict’s House,” in the 


island of Burray, and in other localities in Orkney. [A detailed 
List of these Donations is given, after Mr Farrer’s Communi- 
cation; Vide p.157.| By James Farrer, Esq., M.P. 

Bronze-socketed Celt, imperfect, with loop, found in the Forest 
of Birse, Aberdeenshire; another Bronze-socketed looped Celt ; 
from Ireland, stated to have been found on the battlefield of Clon- 
tarff; and an elegantly shaped Bronze Spearhead found in Stirling- 
shire. By JAMES DRUMMOND, Esq., R.S.A., F.S.A. Scot. 

The Spearhead has been partially broken, and is curiously bent 
towards the point, but in other respects closely resembles another 
Bronze Spearhead in the Museum of the Society, presented in 1781, 
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and described in the Catalogue as having been found along with 
several Celts, &c.,in trenching the bottom of a large cairn of stones 
at Highfield in the neighbourhood of Dingwall. The two Spear- 
heads are carefully figured in the accompanying sketch by Mr 















































Drummond: fig. 1. that now presented ; fig. 2. the perfect one found 
near Dingwall, which measures seven and a half inches in length. 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Kilkenny Archeological 
Society. New Series. Vol. I., Parts 1 to 5. 1855. By the Socinty. 
Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de Normandie, Tome 
xx. By the Socizty of ANTIQUARIES of NORMANDY. 
The following Communications were then read :— 


ae 


NOTICE OF ANTIQUITIES ON THE ISLE OF EDAY, ORKNEY, RECENTLY 
EXAMINED BY JAMES FARRER, oF INGLEBOROUGH, Esq., M.P. ~ COMMUNI- 
CATED BY JOHN STUART, Esq., SECRETARY. 


Ingleborough, Lancaster, October 29. 
[Dear Sir,—I propose sending off this week a box containing the things found 
by me during my investigations in Orkney last summer. I forward to you a 
list of them. Probably you will not attach much value to some of the articles ;— 
the iron chisel and knife I myself think must be modern, but they were under a 
great mass of rubbish.- Ihave thought it best to send everything that could be 
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worth keeping, though, probably, you will consider many of the things sent as 
worthless. 

I inclose also a short account of the Weem opened by me in Mr Hebden’s 
Isle of Eday, which may be interesting to you. I have lately been engaged in 
excavating in a cave in this neighbourhood, and have found many articles of 
bone and bronze, and some few of iron. The coins found (which belong to the 
Roman era) prove the period at which the cave was inhabited; the quantity of 
broken pottery, and the superior workmanship of some of the things found, 
seem to place the date of the occupation of the cave at a much later period 
than the Pictish burghs. I hope to complete the excavation of this cave next 
summer. Believe me, yours very faithfully, 

JAMES Farrer. 

The box containing portions of the ancient hearthstone, with charcoaled 
bere or barley, was considered by Mr Petrie as not the least interesting portion of 
my discoveries. As it was found impossible to pack the box sufficiently tight 
to prevent shaking, I have thought it best to inclose a quantity of the corn in its 
burnt state, and which I collected myself from the interior of the Pict’s house. 

To the Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. ] 





In July 1855, being on a visit to Mr Hebden of Eday, I crossed over to the 
Holm, an adjoining island, for the purpose of examining some curious relics of 
antiquity, amongst which the Wxzem or subterranean house was not the least 
interesting. Its external appearance was that of a circular hillock, and it was 
at first supposed to have been merely an accumulation of rubbish in digging for 
stone. The entire length of the building was found to be 16} feet; the en- 
trance was very narrow, and a large stone was placed at the mouth. There 
were four chambers, the largest being at the end of the building, and measur- 
ing 6 feet 2 inches long, 4 feet 6 inches in height, and 2 feet 6 inches wide. 
The doorway or entrance to this chamber was 1 foot 11 inches wide, but par- 
tially blocked up with large stones laid horizontally, and over which the occu- 
pant of this dark abode must have climbed. At right angles to this chamber, 
and on the left side, was one still smaller, being only 4 feet long, 1 foot 8 
inches wide, 3 feet 8 inches high, and 1 foot 1 inch in width at the entrance. 
On the right side was a third room 4 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet 6 inches wide, 
4 feet high, and the entrance to which was 2 feet in width. On the same 
side, but nearer to the entrance of this strange habitation, was a fourth cham- 
ber, 3 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet wide, and 3 feet high. Nearly opposite this 
room was a stone placed perpendicularly against the wall, apparently for the 
purpose of strengthening it; large flat stones resting upon portions of the 
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natural rock that protruded into the chambers, or, artificially supported, formed 
the rude beds of the occupants, leaving ample room underneath for any water 
to run off, and for the eventual carrying off of which a drain, now nearly 
blocked up, had been provided. There seems reason to believe that heather 
had been laid on these rude couches; as, though not a particle of any such sub- 
stance was found within, yet the impress of the fibres and stems was distinctly 
traceable on those parts of the floor, now rotten with age, on which the stones 
bearing the heather had fallen; the walls gradually converged to the top, 
over which large cover-stones were laid. Nothing was found inside; and the 
existence of the place does not seem to have been known to the inhabitants of 
the islands. Whilst the size of the stones.used in its construction is evidence 
of great personal strength on the part of the builders, the small and narrow 
rooms seem to indicate a diminutive race; and the entire absence of even the 
-rudest kind of implements renders it probable that the object, sought for was 
only temporary shelter or concealment. 


On the same Island are the remains of an Ancient Rampart of stones and 
earth, somewhat resembling the letter S in form. At eachend were the foundation- 
stones of towers; there were fragments of standing stones within the line of 
rampart, and also outside, and at some little distance from it. An old man, a 
tenant of Mr Hebden’s, stated that he remembered many standing stones having 
been removed when he was quite young. The foundation-stones were laid regu- 
larly, but without any kind of cement, presenting an even face of wall, but 
buried in the accumulation of soil and decayed stone; the wall itself, which was 
of great thickness, was composed of stones of various sizes, and mixed with earth 
and debris. A stone dyke, or rather the remains of one, extends seawards. 

There is a similar dyke, only of larger dimensions, on the main island, in- 
closing an area 80 yards in diameter ; it is almost entirely buried in the ground, 
and is 7 feet thick at the base. There are also the remains of standing stones, 
the stumps of which, in some instances, only just appear above ground, ex- 
tending over a great part of the main island of Eday; they appear to have 
been larger than those found in the Holm; only one now remains uninjured 
save by time, and doubtless owes its security to the determination of the pro- 
prietor, Mr Hebden, to preserve from destruction these interesting relics of 
antehistoric times. This stone is 19 feet high, 7 feet wide, and 16 inches 
thick. It has possibly been both higher and thicker, as the upper part is 
broken, and the sides partially decayed during its long exposure to the weather. 


At the distance of a couple of hundred yards from the Weem is a place of 
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similar character, but consisting of only one room, the entrance to which is now 
overgrown with heather. It was covered with a single flagstone, 4 feet 6 inches 
long by 3 feet 4 wide, and in height is 2 feet 4 inches. The stone had evi- 
dently been quarried from the immediate neighbourhood. 


Collection of Antiquities from the Pict’s House in Burray (July 1855), pre- 
sented to the Museum of the Society. (Vide Proceedings, vol. ii. pp. 5 and 56.) 


Circular stone resembling a miniature querne; broken circular mica plate ; 
two circular perforated stones, and three bones similar; large bone drinking- 
cup, 43 inches in height (apparently formed from the body of the vertebra of a 
whale, hollowed out, fig. 1) ; bone scoop; five combs—four of these, in different 
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degrees of preservation, resemble that figured by Mr Rhind (vide Proceedings, 

vol. i., p. 264); the small one figured below (fig. 3) was found at the bottom of 

the rubbish in the Pict’s House; it has the remains of an iron knob or pin 
Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 








projecting from its centre ;—fragments of handles apparently belonging to some 
instruments ; a rounded perforated bone, pierced with broken iron pin; rounded 
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bone, like a button (fig. 2), with iron pin projecting from its centre; bone 
resembling a petrified reed ; a bone instrument in a bone sheath, and fractured 
at both ends; fragment of a bone arrow-head; two small bone pins, one an 
inch and a half, the other three inches and a half in length (fig. 4); several 
pointed bones, some with heads like the smaller one of fig. 4; a large piece 
of deer’s horn, with a longitudinal opening made in it, apparently for the 
purpose of inserting a thong or handle; one bronze pin (fig. 5); an iron knife 
and a chisel (these two last have a modern appearance, but were found at 











‘a great depth below the surface ; it is, however, quite possible that they belong 
to a comparatively recent era, and may have been accidentally dropped among 
the ruins.) 

The charcoaled bere or barley was found at the bottom of the rubbish, and 
mingled with burnt bones and remains of fuel. 


From the Grave on the Links near Pierowall in Westray. 


Iron knife incrusted with rust; circular iron instrument; iron instrument 
perforated at one extremity, with a hook at the other; fragments of wood and 
iron, suggested to be portions of a shield or buckler, and a small handle for 
some weapon, or perhaps the point or termination of a sheath or scabbard 


Fig. 1. 





(fig. 2); curiously ornamented at the head (fig. 1), and apparently composed 

of silver and copper.1 (This last was in a small mass of black unctuous matter, 

possibly the decayed hand of the dead). ; 
Small portions of iron, nails and nail-heads. (Vide Proceedings, vol. ii., p. 62.) 
(* It is made of copper, plated with silver, the pattern on the head, which is hollow, is 


chased, and not engraved ; and it must, to all appearance, have been finished on a turning- 
lathe.— Ep.) 


eee 
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LETTER OF SAFE CONDUCT AND RECOMMENDATION GRANTED BY 
JAMES II., KING OF SCOTS, TO NICHOLAS GEORGIADES, A GREEK OF 
ARCOSSON, TRAVELLING THROUGH SCOTLAND TO COLLECT THE ALMS 
OF THE FAITHFUL FOR THE RANSOM OF HIS BROTHER, TAKEN PRI- 
SONER BY THE TURKS AT THE CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1453. 
By JOSEPH ROBERTSON, Esa,, F.S.A. Scor. 


The document which I lay before the Society may serve in some slight mea- 
sure to enable us to recall the feelings which were excited even on the farthest 
frontiers of Europe by the fall of the capital of the Eastern Empire. Six years 
after that memorable event, a Greek, who had lost his all in the siege, and left 
his brother captive in the hands of the Mahometan conquerors, makes his way, 
maimed of a limb, to the Scottish shore. He bears a letter from the Cardinal of 
Jerusalem, and on the faith of this token, and moved also by the wanderer’s story, 
as told by his own lips, the Scottish King, James the Second, issues a letter, 
under the Great Seal, taking the goods, person, and servants of the exile into 
his especial protection, and recommending the lieges and subjects of Scotland 
to give their help and favour to the Greek in the pious object of his mission— 
the gathering, from Christian charity, of a sum sufficient to ransom his brother 
from the power of “‘ those enemies of the cross of Christ, the execrable Turks.” 


Litera Greci cum pede ligneo. 


‘tT Jacobus Dei] gracia Rex Scotorum vniuerfis et fingulis prelatis baronibus 
eeterifque officiariis regni [fui ad q]uos prefentes litere peruenerint{falutem Nuper 
relacione Nicholai Georgei de Arcoffon [conce]pimus qualiter in capcione vrbis 
Conftantinopolitane omnia bona fua amifit et frater eiufdem per inimicos cru- 
cis Crifti Turcos nephandiffimos captus extiterat et ad redempcionem pofitus 
prout etiam ex literis reuerendiffimini in Crifto patris Dominici titulo Sancte Cru- 


1 After the lapse of halfa century, the lamentation for the loss of Constantinople was still 
yearly renewed in the services of the Scottish Church :—“ Verum nostre salutis anno quin- 
quagesimo secundo supra millesimum et quadringentesimum, Constantinopolis ciuitas tocius 
orientis columen et vnicum gracie domicilium a Machameto Turcorum principe et suis infi- 
delibus per quinquaginta dies obsessa et expugnata, dirutaque et fedata, destructis in eadem 
templis, aris, et castris in Omnipotentis Dei honore quam mirifice preparatis ; Christian- 
isque nece et morte turpissima et seuissima expositis ; sanctorum mirum in modum reliquiis 
et pedibus in turpitudinem conculcatis.”—(Breviarium Aberdonense, prop. SS. pro temp. 
hyem., fol. lxxxxvii.) 

- VOL. II, PART IT. L 
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cis in Jherufalem prefbiteri Cardinalis intelleximus Verum quia dictus Nicho- 
laus propter bonorum inopiam dictam redempcionem facere nequit nifi fibi 
Crifti fidelibus fuccuratur Nos igitur eifdem Nicholai infortuniis compacientes 
ipfum ad regnum noftrum diuertendo et ibidem morando pro caritatiuo fub- 
fidio a populo regni noftri colligendo [et] exinde ad propria redeundo necnon 
res et bona fua quecunque in protectionem et defenfionem noftras fpeciales 
fufcipimus per prefentes ftrictius inhibentes ne quis fibi malum moleftiam in- 
iuriam [fe]u grauamen in fuis rebus feruitoribus aut bonis inferat feu inferre 
permittat quoquomodo [quin]ymmo vos ligii et fubditi noftri eidem in dictis 
elimofinis colligendis affiftenciam et fauorem [im]pendatis Et fi quid ei in- 
iuriatum fuerit fine dilacione debite reformari faciatis Datum fub magno figillo ~ 
noftro apud Edinburgh xx™ die menfis Aprilis anno Domini m° cecco quin- 
quagefimonono Ht regni noftri vicefimotercio.”’ 


How Nicholas Georgiades sped in his undertaking, or what money he carried 
away with him from Scotland, are matters of which I find no record. At some 
time between the end of June 1458 and the beginning of July 1459, a sum of 
four pounds was paid, by the King’s command, to a certain Greek and a certain 
German.? Both are left nameless in the roll of account, so that we are without 
the means of determining if the former was the person to whom the King had 
granted a letter of safe conduct and recommendation in April 1459. We know 
that he was not the only wreck of the Byzantine Empire wafted to the distant 
coast of Scotland; for between the middle of July 1459 and the middle of June 
1460, King James the Second commanded a sum of fifteen pounds to be divided 
between ‘‘ two knights of Greece,”*—warriors (it may be allowed us to conjec- 
ture) whom the triumphs of the Crescent had left without a home or a country. 

The same source which supplies these scanty notices affords some information 
also as to the amount which, half a century afterwards, was demanded by the 
Turk for the ransom of a Scottish gentleman. A younger son of the house of 
Hume of Fast Castle, whom the love of adventure or the spirit of devotion 
conducted to the East, had risen to distinction in the service of the Mameluke 
Sultan at Cairo, when tidings reached him that, one after another, eight of his 
kinsmen had died, leaving him the nearest heir of the gloomy fortress and wild 


* Registrum Magni Sigilli Regum Scotorum, lib. v.,no.117. (MS., Gen. Regist. House, 
Edinb.) 

* Compotum Custumariorum burgi de Striueling, 22. Junii, 1458.—6. Julii, 1459. (Ro- 
tuli Scaccarii Regum Scotorum, no. 230. MS., Gen. Regist. House, Edinb.) 


* Compotum Custumariorum burgi de Edinburgh, 16, Julii 1459.—19, Junii 1460. (Ro- 
tuli Scaccarii Regum Scotorum, no. 232), 
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domain of their race. His wish to return was shared, if it had not been anti- 
cipated, in Scotland; and seven and forty sacks of the wool of the Lammer- 
moors, each sack weighing about 640 pounds troy, were shipped by the father 
at Leith, to be exchanged in England, or on the Continent, for gold to pay the 
ransom of the son. The price at which the bales were sold does not appear ; but 
it cannot have been inconsiderable, since even the customs-duty on their export, 
amounted to sixty-two pounds, thirteen shillings, and fourpence.! This sum was 
remitted by King James the Fourth, out of regard to the object of the sale. 
In no long time afterwards—but too late to see his father alive—the heir 
of Fast Castle arrived in Scotland, in the train of that young Archbishop of St 


‘Andrews along with whom he-was fated so soon to fall at Flodden.2 If we 


knew more of the private life of our forefathers in that age, we should per- 
haps discover that such foreign travels as those of Cuthbert Hume were less 
unfrequent among his countrymen than is now commonly supposed. I observe, 
that the same year which saw hisreturn to Scotland from the banks of the Nile, 
beheld a bailie of Peebles departing on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. * 


IIT. 


NOTICE OF A SCULPTURED SARCOPHAGUS, AND OTHER SEPULCHRAL 
MONUMENTS, RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN THE CHURCHYARD OF. 
GOVAN. By JAMES C. ROGER, Esq., F.S.A. Scor. 


On the 7th of December last, while the sexton of Govan was digging a grave 
at the south-east corner of the churchyard, which had not been previously dis- 
turbed within the memory of the oldest inhabitants of the parish, he came in 
contact with a stone of large dimensions, which was discovered to be a sarco- 
phagus. This interesting relic rested about three feet below the surface, and 
between two elms of large growth, the roots of which, to the thickness of a 
man’s leg, completely surrounded it. One of these trees, it may be remarked, 
is known by the name of the ‘‘ Bell-tree,” from the circumstance of the church 
bell, during the existence of the former place of worship, having been suspended 
on it. The sarcophagus, which is formed of a species of sandstone, was en- 


1Compotum Custumariorum burgi de Edinburgh, 27, Julii, 1508.—27. Junii, 1509. (Ro- 
tuli Scaccarii Regum Scotorum, no. 340). 
2 Bishop Lesley’s History of Scotland, p. 80. Pinkerton’s History of Scotland, vol. ii., 
pp. 68, 457, 458. . 
3 Registrum Secreti Sigilli Regum Scotorum, vol. iii., fol. 207 (18th Feb. 1508-9), (MS,, 
Gen. Regist. House, Edinb.) ; 
L2 
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compassed with a brown mould, and rested on a substratum of sand. It was 
placed in a slanting position ; the head, which pointed directly west, being ele- 
vated to within two feet of the surface, and the foot inclining downwards to the 
depth of three feet. It was without cover, and contained no human remains, 
or anything whatever, save the soil and a number of the smaller elm roots, which 
had gathered into it. Portions of the sides have been broken off in the process 
of removal to another part of the churchyard, where it has been meanwhile 
inclosed with a wooden railing, to preserve it from farther injury. The exterior 
of the sarcophagus presents traces of elaborate sculpture. It is divided into 
different compartments; the central division of the left side representing a 


hunting scene. ‘This is the figure of a man on horseback, the upper portion of’ 


whose body is broken off, in front of whom is a stag, and the remains of the 
_ figure of another animal, probably that of a dog. Another panel, on the same 
side, at the head of the sarcophagus, has the figure of a horse (?) in the atti- 
tude of trampling upon another animal of smaller dimensions extended on its 
back. Atacorner of the panel is the representation of a reptile coiled up. 
The figures of two compartments on the right of the sarcophagus represent 
(one in the position of the shoulder) four animals, but of what species it is diffi- 
cult to determine,—two rolling on their backs, at the base, and two in a counter- 
position occupying the upper half of the panel. The division terminating with 
the length of the sarcophagus, on the right, evidently contains the representa- 
‘tion of two horses. Other six compartments, alternating with those described, 
and including the panels of the head and foot of the sarcophagus, are decorated 
with rich carving, resembling two cords interlaced into a kind of fretwork, a style 


of sculpture known in architecture by the term guilloche. The figures of the 


respective compartments are slightly in relief, the space between being hollowed 
out, while the animals have been left flat, of the height of the original surface 
of the stone. On the hind quarter of the horse on which the rider is mounted 
appears a mark resembling the ancient form of the letter A, but which is pro- 
bably only an indication of a caparison. Some fragments of the sarcophagus, 
sufficient to complete the figure of the horseman, have been preserved. These, 
when placed in their position, exhibit the figure of the rider cased in mail, with 
a sword depending from his girdle. The sarcophagus measures 6 feet 11 inches 
in length, 2 feet 2} inches in breadth across the outside of the head, the breadth 
at the foot being 2 feet and 1 inch. The length of the cavity is 6 feet, and the 
width atthe head, 163 inches; centre 143 inches, and at the foot 13 inches, slightly 
contracting as it descends. The depth of the cavity at the centre is 144 inches. 
About the centre of the base, and two feet from the foot, the sarcophagus is per- 


forated by a circular opening, measuring about 23 inches in diameter, the upper. 


a 
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edges of which are hollowed out for the purpose of facilitating the egress of de- 
composing matter. In the angle formed by the end and left side of the sarcopha- 
gus (at the head) isa small cavity about 14 inches deep, and about 1 inch in 
diameter, within an inch of the upper edge of the coffin. As a work of art this 
sarcophagus is inferior to the one lately discovered at St Andrews, and would 
seem to be of greater antiquity. Another stone coffin was discovered, upwards 
of a century ago, in the gable of the old church of Dalziel, a limited descrip- 
tion of which is to be found in the Statistical Account of that parish. 

The interest excited by the discovery of this monument of early sculpture 
having led to further investigation, several other monuments, differing in kind, 
though scarcely of less interest, have been brought into view. The first of these 


_ (fig. A) consists of a solid block of freestone (placed upon its edge), measuring 


about a foot in thickness and 6 feet 9 inches in length at the base. The upper 
portion of the stone forms the representation of a marine animal, the idea of 
which has probably been taken from the walrus (?). The body, traversed by 
lines indicating plates or scales, and terminating at the lower part of the belly 
(about the centre of the stone), by a horizontal line falling into a slight curve 
towards the animal’s posterior extremities, is furnished with rudely. sculptured 
legs, disposed in the manner of an animal couchant. This monument, which 
presents the appearance of a fish’s back (being rounded on the upper edge and 
tapering towards the animal’s neck and posterior extremities), measures, from 
the base to the highest point on the line of the vertebre, 2 feet 4 inches. The 
lower half of the stone, which seems to have been intended to fit into a pedestal, 
probably as the cover of a sarcophagus, is destitute of ornament, but bears evi- 
dent marks of the chisel. On the reverse side less pains would seem to have 
been bestowed in the formation of the animal’s legs, a circumstance which would 
lead to the supposition that this monument may have been intended to rest by 
the side of another of similar construction. Fig. B, another relic similar in 
character, somewhat resembles the appearance of the tortoise. ‘The head is im- 
perfectly defined, but the scales, particularly those of the right side, are elabo- 
rate. Round the lower edge is a border of cordwork, inlaid and interlaced, of 
which the workmanship is extremely beautiful. The reverse side is precisely 
similar, except the knot-work, which is differently disposed. This stone mea- 
sures at base 6 feet 7 inches in length, 2 feet 5 inches from the base to the 
highest point on the curve of the back, and is in thickness about a foot. When 
viewed from above, it has the same fish-like appearance as the former, and like 
it rests upon its edge. Fig. H. consists of a block of stone larger in dimensions 
than either of the two former. It represents the memberless trunk of some 
imaginary monster. It measures 7 feet 8 inches in length, 2 feet 4 inches from 
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the base to the highest point of the ridge, and in girth over the top (beginning 
at the base on one side, and terminating at the same point on the opposite side) 
5 feet 8 inches. Along the curve of the back is a ridge terminating at each end 
of the stone in an unhewn projection. On each side of the ridge a flat ledge or 
step intervenes between the ridge and the uppermost tier of scales. There are 
four tiers of these scaly representations formed along the eurve, descending 
from the upper portion of the stone, to its base. The lower tier is skirted 
by a plain round moulding. At the termination of the tiers on each side, 
and proceeding from within a few inches of the base, and unitmg with the 
unhewn projection at the top, is a border of interlaced knot-work. At each 
end of the stone is a kind of sculpture (see sketch) which may be expressed by 
the heraldic term fretty. The sculpture of this monument, it may be remarked, 
has been more carefully exeeuted than that of the two former, as will be ob- 
served in the drawing. A portion of the top of the stone has been broken off. 
_ A fourth relic! represents a scaly monster similar to the first, with head and 
members defined. At the posterior extremity, on both sides of the stone, and 
proceeding from the base of the monument to the top, is a border of runic 
knot-work. This stone, which measures about 18 inches in breadth, is supe- 
rior in point of execution to the stone first described, Its situation within a 
private burying-ground, in elose proximity to a modern sepulchral monument, 
precludes a more minute description. Regarding a fifth stone, known only to 
exist by its extremities projecting from beneath the erection referred to, no de- 
finite statement can be made. 

These monuments, with the exception of the first (which stands by itself), 
are placed parallel to each other, at the distance of a few feet, their disposition 
being in the line of east and west. It would seem very doubtful, however, if 
they had originally rested in their present position. 

Fig. C. of the sketch represents another variety of these relics. This stone 
has been exposed on the surface of the churchyard for upwards of sixty years. 
The sculpture, which, like the others, has been in the form of scales, is almost 
effaced. It may be remarked that the design of having been made to fit with 
another stone is in this instance more distinct. It has a cavity in its base of 
the depth of 24 inches, 6 feet 11 inches in length, and 7 inches wide; the out- 
side length of this stone at the base being 7 feet 11 inches, and 193 inches 
across. This monument in form resembles an inverted boat, both ends being 
sterns. With the exception of the monument just described, these relics were 
sunk almost on a level with the surface of the churchyard, only a small portion 
of the ridge appearing above the turf. 


1 No sketch made of this monument. 
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Two stone pillars have also been discovered about the centre of the church- 
yard. One of these is shown on the sketch. It measures 6 feet 23 inches in 
length, in breadth at top 11 inches, and 14 inches at foot, its thickness being 
6 inches. On one side is sculptured a eross, with a plain border; the re- 
verse contains the figure of a man mounted ona mule (?). The other pillar 
(fig. I.) contains the time-worn representation of an equestrian figure, over 
which, and occupying the whole of the upper portion of the pillar, is a cross of 
interlaced knot-work, the whole within a plain border skirting the edge of the 
stone. Permission to raise this slab to the surface having been delayed, has pre- 
vented the reverse side from being examined. This pillar measures in length 
5 feet 7 inches, and 2 feet 1 inch across the broadest part of the slab. It seems 
of greater antiquity than the former. 

Another pillar of the same character, now set up in the grounds of Jordan- 
hill, was taken out of the old kirk of Govan during the removal of that strue- 
ture in 1762, in which it is probable these had also had a place. 

Remains of sculptured stones, and covers of sarcophagi, being represen- 
tations of the cross, in every variety of workmanship, lie scattered over 
the surface of the churchyard; others, ornamented by representations of 
swords and knights in full armour, have disappeared since the beginning of the 
century. ; 

Excavations are at present being proceeded with, in the progress of which 
farther discoveries may be made. 


Govan, January 12, 1856. 


[Sketches of these different sculptured stones were exhibited, and presented to 
the Society ; but, as drawings of them have since been included in the Spalding 
Club volume of Sculptured Stones, collected and edited by John Stuart, Esq., 
it was not thought necessary to have them re-engraved. 

A cast of the Sarcophagus, executed by Mr Henry Laing, has been added 
to the Museum of the Society. ] 
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IV: 


NOTES ON MELROSE ABBEY; ESPECIALLY IN REFERENCE TO INSCRIP+ 
TIONS ON THE WALL OF THE SOUTH TRANSEPT. By JOHN ALEXANDER 
SMITH, M.D., Src. S.A. Scor. 


Some time ago I took a careful tracing of the well-known inscribed tablet on 
the west wall of the south transept of Melrose Abbey, which I exhibit to the 
Society. The whole surface of the stone is gradually crumbling away, so much 
so, that it may be-feared in the course of acomparatively short time the wasting 
process will obliterate the greater part of the inscription, the lowest lines of 
which are now quite illegible. ‘The inscription which is given belowis in black 
letter of old character (as shown in the annexed Plate VI., and the woodcut of 
the first two words—_JOHN MOROW, p. 168); and the last two lines are 
supplied from old authorities. 


Hohn : morow : {um ; tym ¢ callit 

fas E+ and; born ¢ in ¢ parpfle ¢ 
certanlp ; and ¢ had : in? kepyng? 

al : mafom ¢ fuerk ¢ of ¢ fantan 
Drops : pe ¢ hye + byork + of 3 glaf 
giv : melros + and ¢ paflap. ¢ of ¢ 
npvdplyapll : any + of ¢ gallvap 

Kh prap t to: god t and ¢ mart ¢ bath; 
Any : [{weet + fanct : Hohn: to: keep; 
this 3; haly ; bork ; fra + skatth 3] 


It appears to me strange that the individual mentioned in this inscription, 
who seems to have been connected with several of our older ecclesiastical edi- 
fices, should now be all but unknown. As the first step, therefore, in any at- 
tempt to trace his history, it is of importance to ascertain the correct reading of 
his name, which, with few exceptions, has been carelessly or incorrectly copied, 
from its first published appearance in Monteith’s Theater of Mortality, Part 
IT., in 1718, down to the recent valuable work of Mr ae on the Baronia 
and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland. 

Adjoining to the tablet in the wall already referred to, and over the centre 
of a doorway on the same side of this south transept (see sketch, Plate VI., 


‘AddaV ASOWTAW 40 LddSNVUL HINOS AHL NI LE'ISVL ANY ‘AVMMOOC Can OSNI 
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earefully copied from a photograph), there is a sunk panel inclosing a shield, 
which displays two mason’s compasses partially opened laid across one another, 
so as to form a figure somewhat like a saltire, and on each side, and in base, 
what has been described as a fleur de lis ; forming probably a combined masonic 
and heraldic blazon. The compass is the badge of a Master Mason, and the 
three lilies may be those of the shield of France, his native country. On 
each side of this panel there is the remains of a black letter inscription in re- 
lief (shown in Plate VI., and the second woodcut on next page), which bears 
marks of having possibly been retouched, although I am inclined to consider 
the different states of preservation of the letters to be dependent principally 
on the varying hardness and durability of the stones employed. The explana- 
tion given of it in the oldest authority I can find—viz., Monteith’s Theater 
0) Mortality—including apparently the carving on the shield itself, as if it 
_ were symbolic of as word, is as follows :— 


“ Above another Door of the said Church. 


Even as the Compass gaes even about, 
So doth Truth and Lawty, but doubt. 
Behold to the End of John Murvo.” 


It is next published by the Rev. Mr Adam Milne, in his Description of Melrose 
Parish, 1743, in the following terms :— 


“Sa gayes the compass ev’n about, 
So truth and laute do but doubt. 
Behald to the end. JOHN MURDO.” 


The inscription, from the partially wasted surface of the stone, and the un- 
equal spaces between some of the words, is manifestly imperfect (Plate VI.), and 
the explanation given above can scarcely be confirmed now from inspection. I 
shall, however, only notice the latter part of it, which is cut in the same style of 
raised lettering on the bevelled edge of the doorway across the top, returning a 
short way down the left side, and ending with the name MORVO, which runs 
across the surface of the wall; it is as follows:—BE : HALDE : TO: YE 
HENDE : Q : JOHNE : MORVO : not Behold, as itis described, but BE : 
HALDE: (¢.¢., let it be held, or holden) TO THE END QUOTH JOHN 
MORVO; the conclusion apparently of a devout sentiment of laute or praise, 
at the termination, shall we say, of the restorations of the building, which 
he who had the mason work in keeping prays may be held to the end, at- 
testing it by his name. Here the name seems to read Morvo; I took casts of 
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this and of the other name at the commencement of the inscribed tablet; and 
these which I exhibit have been carefully copied in the subjoined woodcuts. 


(ah morolu: 


[From Inscribed Tablet.] 


lobar: 


[From Inscription over Doorway.] 





In the tablet, JOHN : MOROW : is described as having been born in 
Paris, reminding one of the French name of Morzav; yet from the use of 
the final W (unless we suppose this a subsequent change), we must believe him 
to have been not French but of foreign extraction. The two names are in all 
likelihood the same, the latter possibly a monkish change for euphony’s sake 
at the close of the inscription, the second last letter resembling the () v in 
even of the former part of this inscription, and the last being O; unless indeed 
we should consider the two last letters to. be VV, or to form an imperfect W, 
and the O to be omitted, as occurs on the inscribed tablet with the name of 
Glasgow, Guasew. The name Morow reminds me very much of the local Rox- 
burghshire pronunciation of the Scottish name of Murray, which is exactly 
similar in sound to Morow; but I know no instance of the name of Murray 
being spelled like the former. : 

We may conjecture that, in addition to this sculptured doorway, inscribed 
with the old mason’s name,—possibly ‘‘ In memoriam,’’ to hand down to later 
times some information regarding the man who had brought his work so suc- 
cessfully to a conclusion,—the tablet detailing his place of birth and the re- 
sponsible offices he held, was prepared, and the finished ashlar wall of the tran- 
sept cut into for its reception; as shown by its being cut a little into the string 
course which runs below it, as well as by the long narrow stone, unlike the shape 
of the other courses, which is placed vertically across them on the outside of the 
tablet at the one end, so as to complete the building of the wall, which had been 
broken up (see Plate VI.) ‘This inscription, which has its moulded framing 
decorated with a series of richly-carved leaves, now almost obliterated, also 
concludes in devout prayers, in this case, for the preservation of the building. 
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Mr Billings states that no portion of the present buildings of Melrose 
Abbey appears to be more ancient than the fifteenth century, and he refers, in 
connexion with the French forms of architecture in this and the other Scottish 
ecclesiastical buildings, to the tablet now described, which he believes cannot 
be older than the sixteenth century; he says, “it is not likely that Murpo, 
whose name would indicate a Scottish origin, performed any functions beyond 
repairs and restorations.”’ Some parts of the present Abbey have, with consider- 
able certainty, been ascribed to the latter half of the fourteenth century. The in- 
scribed tablet evidently dates from an earlier period than that fixed on by Mr 
Billings, for reasons to be afterwards stated ; and I cannot but think the sculp- 
tured lintel of the old doorway (the details of which he figures incorrectly in 
his view of the south transept ; and to which he does not allude in connection 
with the Mason), tells a tale of ancient, as well as very considerable renovation 
of the old Abbey. Indeed, the state of apparent imperfection of this inscribed 
doorway, which may have been assumed from the varying size of the stones 
_ with which it is built, is no proof of any comparatively modern repair ; as the 
same thing may be remarked in other parts of the building, where there is not 
the slightest appearance of any recent restorations having taken place, and 
was most probably dependent on the difficulty the builders had experienced 
in getting proper materials, rather than on any comparatively recent patching 
up of the old walls. 

The planting of the inscribed tablet in what was the finished wall of the 
transept, I am inclined, as I have already stated, to look upon as an after- 
thought of rather later date than the sculptured doorway. Itis a very diffi- 
cult matter to attempt to solve the subject of dates; yet, as a step in that 
direction, I may notice the position which these inscriptions in the transept 
wall bear to the styles of architecture shown in the adjoining parts of the 
ruined Abbey. We find then these inscriptions occupying apparently a 
central position in the midst of highly-finished masonry of excellent design 
and workmanship, of the Curvilinear or Decorated style, as shown in the 
‘great south window immediately adjoining over the doorway of the transept, 
with its flowing tracery, and richly-sculptured and canopied niches outside; 
and the architecture apparently runs into newer styles on each side. 

Towards the east, it changes almost immediately to a more rectilinear cha- 
racter, a Scottish example of the Perpendicular style, which indeed is seen in 
the upper windows of the transept itself in this direction, with their transoms, 
and mullions running from top to bottom, and culminates in the beautiful great 
eastern window of the fabric. The Perpendicular style, however, the archi- 
tect by no means closely copied, skilfully varying it at pleasure, changing to 
the Curvilinear character again when it suited his convenience or taste, as 
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shown on the other side of the Abbey, in the eastern windows of the north 
transept. 

Returning again to the south transept, we trace a continuation of the 
Decorated style, with its flamboyant-like tracery, in the chapels towards the 
west; and here we find at least an approximation to the date at which part 
of this latter range of chapels had been erected, if not, indeed, to the true 
date of the completion at least of the principal part of this southern range of 
the Abbey itself; in a shield carved at the base of a now ruined niche on the 
fifth buttress from the south transept, and displaying the armorial bearings of 
Abbot Andrew Hunter. (See woodcut, copied from a photograph and casts.) 
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These consist of two Abbot's crosiers in saltire, with a stringed hunting-horn 
below the heads of the crosiers on each side, and, what appears to have been 
overlooked, possibly from the decaying surface of the stone, one also in base; 
it also displays the rose in the middle chief point, and a mason’s mallet, Scottice 
‘* Mell,’’ on the base point of the shield, a device for the name of Melrose; his 
initials (@, },) are on the shield, one on each side, below the hunting-horns ; 
and two draped figures of angels, and nét mermaids as they have been described, 
carry the shield between them, supporting it with their hands on each side, the 
raised wings of the angels being distinctly seen running back on the sides of 
the sculpture ; and something like the remains of a crown is placed under the 
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point of the shield, thus supporting it on the buttress below. This Abbot 
Andrew Hunter was confessor to James II., and filled many important offices 
from 1448 to 1460: he held the office of Lord High Treasurer of Scotland from 
1449 till 1453.* 

All the masonry to which I have been referring appears to be of a closely 
similar character, and excellent style of workmanship. After this point, how- 
ever, it immediately becomes much inferior as we proceed more to the west, 
the sculptures being poor in design, and badly executed; and at its termi- 
nation in this direction we have the only date, as far as I am aware, that 
exists on these ruins, in a large tablet, with the Royal arms of Scotland sculp- 
tured on it in high relief, planted in a moulded panel, on the front of the eighth 
or westmost and terminating buttress. 

As this stone is now wasting fast under the action of the weather, it may 
not be considered out of place to give a detailed description of these arms, 
which consist of the lion rampant of Scotland displayed on the shield, within 
its floriated double tressure; over it an open royal crown, above which there 
is the remains of a scroll, showing apparently the letters. . . . FENS: the 
termination of the inscription INDEFENS: The shield is supported by the 
unicorns on each side; their left fore-legs extended up the sides of the shield, 
and the right with the knees meeting in the middle, immediately under it, sup- 
port the shield below, the feet being bent back to the body; the horns of the 
unicorns are ringed, the necks encircled with the crowns, from which depend 
the chains passing round the body, and terminating behind in the large ring ; 
the tail of each unicorn being brought between the hind-legs, and curled up- 
wards towards the back. Above the head, and outside the 
horns of the unicorns, we have on the right side the letter 
I, and on the left the figure four, the ancient form of 
the fourth figure, being the initials of Jacobus IV. (See 
woodcut copied from photograph and cast.) The letter \ 
I is now so much wasted, that it appears to be on the 
point of dropping from the surface of the stone; in fact, it adheres to the 
tablet merely by its lower extremity, and to all appearance cannot stand the 
effects of the first frost. Between the unicorns below, we have the crumbling 
remains of the raised wings and head of an angel or cherub, carrying in his 
arms a smaller shield, now utterly defaced ; and to the right side of this shield, 
the mason’s ‘‘mell” or mallet, and at the left, the rose of Melrose; while 
across the base of the tablet there is cut in ornamented letters the date Anno 
Dnyi 1505. (See the woodcut, copied from a cast of this inscription.) A moulded 





* Vide “ Morton’s Monast. Annals of Teviotdale.” 
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string course, ornamented with sculptured leaves, runs across the front of the 
buttress below the tablet, and gives a graceful finish to the whole. 





On examining the southern range of the Abbey, the only apparent change in 
the character of the building, and style and character of the carving, which I 
have been able to detect, seems to take place just beyond the fourth buttress to 
the west from the south transept; or rather at the spring of the moulded arch 
of the window beyond; and the fifth buttress in this direction is the one which 
’ displays the shield of Abbot Hunter. The shield, as well as the upper part 
of the buttress itself, seems evidently to belong to the older and finer character 
of the building towards the transept, the lower part, from the appearance and 
colour of the stones, being probably more modern; so that one is naturally 
tempted to conclude that this chapel, the fifth from the transept, with its ter- 
minal buttress, bearing Hunter’s arms, had been the last belonging to the 
older building; the restoration of which had been completed, we may sup- 
pose, in Abbot Hunter’s time; shall we say from its previous partial destruc- 
tion by King Richard II. in 1385. This chapel had in all probability been 
afterwards partially damaged or destroyed under some of those outrages to 
which the Abbey was occasionally subjected by our southern neighbours ; 
and had been again repaired or rebuilt at the last restoration of the Abbey ; 
with the addition of the chapels extending still farther to the west, ter- 
minating with the eighth or westmost buttress, on which the Royal arms 
are displayed, bearing the date of 1505. The different appearance of the 
stone of this later addition is rather striking, the sandstone being much more 
uniformly of a darker and redder character; and on inspecting these chapels 
from the inner side, next the nave or interior of the Abbey, we find the fifth 
chapel combining the styles of masonry of both the older chapels to the east, 
and the newer to the west, proving that it had at least undergone exten- 
sive restorations and repairs. This is curiously and manifestly shown in the 
courses of hewn stone that fill up the space between the mouldings of the 
arches over the pillars of these chapels, and the additional moulded arches above. 
We have first the richly-moulded arch springing from the enriched capital 
at the top of the pillars of the chapels on each side, and above it a flatter 
arched moulding, which springs from the central shaft of each pillar, and 
forms in this way an upper mantling or double arch. Now the hewn courses 
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of stones filling up this space in the older arches are all laid horizontally, 
one beyond another, like ordinary coursed masonry, without any regard to the 
curve of the arch, as we see them in the arches towards the east, and in the 
one half of the arch of this fifth chapel itself, from the fourth pillar up to the 
centre of the arch; while from the top of this arch and down its correspond- 
ing side to the west, that is, to the top of the fifth pillar, the stones are laid 
side by side, with their sides cut vertically, and arranged to suit the curve of 
the arch, like the stones of an arch itself; and this latter arrangement is 
earried on without variation in all the chapel arches to the western extremity 
of the building; manifestly showing in this way a change, both in the style 
of the building itself; as well as in the inferior character of the design and 
execution of the sculptured or decorative portions of this the newest part of the 
edifice, which had been brought to a conclusion in 1505, as shown in the in- 
scription on the tablet below the Royal arms of King James the Fourth. 

The range of chapels to which I have been referring (one of which was used 
as the school in the boyish days of my grandfather), would appear never to have 
extended beyond this western extremity, the masonry on the outside of the 
gable being entirely free from all traces or stains of lime, and giving no ap- 
pearance of a damaged or broken wall; and projecting stones, or tusks as they 
are called, are left in the wall above, to enable the masonry to be continued. 
onward when desired; and, strange to say, the nave itself appears never to 
_haye been completed, as the western pillars have the portions of the unfinished 
moulded arches projecting towards the west, with masonry built out horizontally 
over them, to protect them from injury, showing apparently that the arches 
were not finished at the time they were built; and the wall above has also a 
series of unbroken tusks or stones projecting regularly from its western ex- 
tremity, to enable the building to be carried on still more to the west, at some 
future opportunity; proving that the last renovations of the building had been 
incomplete, or perhaps that facilities had been left for the greater enlarge- 
ment of the pile at some future opportunity, which apparently never occurred ; 
and that its present state was not caused by any destructive agency, at least at 
this part of the Abbey. These facts as to the unfinished state of the building 
to the westward, which appear never before to have been noticed, were pointed 
out to me by my father, Mr James Smith, who first observed them when 
amusing himself taking sketches of the Abbey, upwards of sixty years ago. 

To the westward of these unfinished arches of the nave the bases of three 
square pillars of simple coursed masonry, without any ornamental mouldings, 
have been exposed, running outwards from the line of the northern range of 
the pillars of the nave, towards the west. This would show a continuation of 
building further to the westward, though of a totally different and apparently 
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more recent character than the nave itself; and no bases of pillars correspond- 
ing to them have been found in a line with the southern pillars of the nave. 

I may refer also to a peculiarity in the nave, which was pointed out to me by 
my friend Mr John Smith, architect, Darnick, and that is, the peculiar rounded 
or rather flattened segmental character of the arches of the clerestory windows 
next the interior of the abbey, immediately above the arches of the south side of 
the nave, and over which there runs an ancient moulded string course ornamented 
with carved leaves. These peculiarities may puzzle any one attempting to define 
the different styles of architecture in the Abbey, but are dependent entirely on an 
alteration of comparatively modern date, to suit the spring of the modern roof— 
the corresponding windows of the north side, which are partially hid behind the 
modern wall, added to support the roof when the Abbey was used as the parish 

church (and which now partially fills up and defaces the nave), still remain- 
ing of the ordinary Pointed character of the rest of the building. And the or- 
namented string course had apparently been taken from some other part of the 
Abbey, probably from the outside, and been added to the interior when this 
modern wall was built. 

The comparatively recent character of some parts of this Conventual Chak 
is also shown in rather a curious way in the richly decorated cloisters, where 
the present walls appear to have been founded on, or at least partially to cover, 
the tombstones of a previous generation. I refer especially to the east wall of 
the cloister, which forms also the western wall of the north transept ; under it 
we find numbers of sepulchral stones showing black-letter inscriptions, and 
portions of incised figures, apparently crosses, &c., peeping out below the 
base of the wall, and between it and the earth now collected above the old 
surface level of the cloister yard. These partially seen inscribed stones, have 
long seemed to me a tempting subject for antiquarian exploration; but before 
any thing can be done in this direction at all satisfactorily, a considerable clear- 
ance of the present surface soil would require to be made. Still it is much 
to be desired that some means were taken to gather up any stray gleanings of 
information that may be lying hid in this way, as an addition either to the 
history of the Abbey itself, or of those old indwellers in the district whose 
remains, or at least whose sepulchral stones, now lie so closely around its walls. 

Another circumstance may be noticed, which was also pointed out long ago 
by Mr James Smith, and that is, the cool manner in which these masons of the 
olden time, with all their skill, apparently made alterations or remedied mistakes. 
This is shown in the front wall of the Abbey, on each side of the great door of the 
south transept; between the mouldings of the doorway, and the buttresses at the 
sides, where you find appearances leading you to believe that the building of the 
doorway and the walls at each side had been carried on at the same time from 
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different points, and the planes of the walls had been projected too far forwards, 
and, accordingly, did not suit the line of junction with the doorway. To re- 
medy this defect on the east side, they simply run a bevel across the surface of 
the wall, three inches in depth (the difference of the projection), so as to join 
the correct plane of the wall at the door, and the line of this bevel is carried per- 
pendicularly upwards to the moulded string course below the great south win- 
dow, which it breaks by its projection. On the west side of the doorway again, 
the projection appears not to have been so great, and the mistake had appa- 
rently been discovered before the wall had been built so high ; here, therefore, 
they remedy it by bevelling down the projection on the side, to the lower plane 
of the rest of the wall, and the bevel is returned horizontally along its upper 
part, in the line of the other stone courses, making the projection on this side 
to appear like part of a raised panel. 

In conclusion, returning again to John Morow, I may state, that from these 
inscriptions in the transept wall, and the position which they bear to the rest 
of the building, I am inclined to believe that, under his ‘‘ kepyng,” the finest 
and perhaps most ancient part of this southern range of the Abbey, instead of 
mere modern restorations and repairs, had in all probability been executed. It 
would be interesting, therefore, by a careful examination of the Chartularies of 
the churches and abbeys mentioned in the inscribed tablet, and other old re- 
cords, such as the Chamberlain’s Rolls, to ascertain whether any notices 
might be gleaned respecting JOHN MOROW, to whose genius as a Master 
Mason, or Architect, so many of our old Scottish buildings may have been 
indebted for their architectural order and beauty; and, may we not suppose, 
that having concluded his various works with Melrose Abbey, some friendly , 
hand had there placed his final stone of memorial, as a record of his labours. 





(Sketch from Arms of James IV., vide p. 171.) 
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February 11, 1856. 


Rev. WILLIAM LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the So- 
ciety :— 


Wiu1aM Ramsay, Esq., Professor of Humanity in the University of ~ 
Glasgow. 


Patrick ArKLEY, of Duninald, Esq., Advocate, Sheriff-Substitute of 
idinburgh. 


Grorce B. Rozrrtson, Esq., W.S., Deputy-Keeper of the Records, 
General Register House. 

Donatp R. M‘Greeor, Esq., Leith. 

ALEXANDER Mossman, Esq., Edinburgh. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on 
the table :— 


Curious Brass Pin, with Moveable Head (which is figured here 
full size), found in a Burying-Ground in the Island of Heisker, 







































































adjoining North Uist, Hebrides. By Tuomas Murr, Esq., Leith. | 
Several pins apparently of a similar character have been found in 
tumuli in Orkney. 

Fragment of a small round Column, 53 inches in diameter; and 
a Moulded Arch Stone, dug up on the Farm of Broomhill, adjoining 
Old Melrose, Roxburghshire ; apparently of the 13th Century. By 
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JOHN ALEX. SmitH, M.D.—Dr Smith stated, that in digging the 
foundation for a building on the east of the farm-steading of Broom- 
hill, the remains of an old wall or building were discovered, in which 
these stones were found. Several portions of small circular shafts 
or columns, of the same character as the one presented, were ob- 
served; the other stone shows the “bowtel and fillet’? moulding, 
then a hollow, and a round; and contains in the hollow a series of 
the dog-tooth ornaments, of what has been called the First Pointed 
style of Gothic architecture. The moulded stone has manifestly 
been part of an arch; and both are of interest, from having been 
found in the immediate neighbourhood of Old Melrose; as in 
these stones we have probably a key, and perhaps the only existing 
one, to the style of architecture of the Church of Old Melrose, from 
_ the ruins of which they may have been brought as building mate- 
rials at some early period. 

British Antiquities—their Present Treatment and Real Claims. 
By the Author, A. Henry RuIND, Esq. Edinburgh, 1856, 8vo. 

Report of the Speeches upon the Claims of James Earl of Craw- 
ford and Balcarres to the Original Dukedom of Montrose. Preceded 
by an Address to Her Majesty. London, 1857, folio. By the Right 
Hon. Lorp Linpsay, the Author. 

There was exhibited, by J. C. CREEKE, Esq., surgeon, Leven, an 
oval Brass Matrix, being the Seal of Thomas Bishop of Brechin. 
This Prelate does not appear in any published list of the Bishops 
of the See. The seal seems to be of the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century, and has a shield bearing two stars in chief and alily in 
base. Mr Joseph Robertson suggested that it was probably the 
seal of Thomas Sydserf, appointed Bishop of Brechin in 16309, 
translated in the same year to Galloway, and in 1662 to Orkney. 


The Communications read were as follows :— 
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NOTES ON THE BRONZE AND IRON REMAINS DUG UP IN A “PICT’S 
HOUSE,” IN THE HOLM OF EDAY, ORKNEY (PRESENTED AT LAST 
MEETING TO THE MUSEUM OF THE SOCIETY). By JAMES FARRER, 
Esq., M.P., F.S.A. Scot. CoMMUNICATED By JOHN STUART, Esa. 


INGLEBOROUGH, LANCASTER, 
January 18, 1856. 

Dear Sir,—In answer to your inquiry respecting the iron knife and bronze 
pin (see woodcut, fig. 1, p. 158), I may state that the former was found, as I 
understood the workmen, amongst the stones, and at no great distance from the 
floor of the Pict’s House. I happened to be present myself when the pin was 
disinterred ; it was about a foot, I should say, from the side of the building, and 
in a mass of blackish mould (in appearance), probably decayed animal matter, 
the debris of stone, and ashes; the latter formed a considerable part of the 
deposit undoubtedly. There were also some fragments of decayed limpet shells. 
I think the place where the pin was found would be under three feet in height 
from the floor. It was on the same side of the building that the charred corn 
was discovered. It is difficult to pronounce an opinion as to the exact position of 
many of the things discovered ; as you must bear in mind that it is possible that 
in working such a large mass of rubbish as that contained in the inner area of 
the Pict’s House, articles of any weight, and of small size, might easily find 
their way through the larger stones down to a considerable depth, and I there- 
fore do not feel justified in concluding that the knife and pin are contemporane- 
ous, though I believe there would not be much difference between their relative 
heights above the floor when discovered. With regard to the pin, however, the 
comparatively compact mass of mixed rubbish in which it was found proves 
that it must have been there for a very long time; and I consider it probable 
that there had been but little alteration in its position since the original de- 
struction of the burgh. I ought to state farther, that all the things found 
were at or near the bottom, and generally near the sides. If there are any | 
farther questions that I can answer, I shall be happy to doso. IfI were to 
express an opinion, I should say that the iron knife belonged to a later, 
though still a very remote era—perhaps I may be a little influenced by 
its very modern appearance. As, however, the burgh, when first opened 
by me, had a considerable depth of soil over it, and was, in fact, a large circu- 
lar hill, presenting no external appearance of a building of any sort, I can- 
not doubt the fact of its having remained in the same state for probably many 
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centuries ; and as there was no subsidence of the ground, there could have been 
but little alteration in the relative levels of the articles buried in the ruins, so 
long as the mound itself remained undisturbed. I enclose a rough draw- 
ing I made of the Weem in the Holm of Eday Island, together with rude 
sketches of other things explored whilst on a visit to Mr Hebden; perhaps it 
will suffice to give you an idea of their general form. The measurements were 
alltaken on the spot. The small Weem (also. on the Holm of Eday) would 
appear to have been used as a place of concealment; or, possibly, it may have 
been the dwelling of an anchorite? The monolith (on the main island of Eday) 
rivals in size those of Stennis. It is evident that at some period these gigantic 
stones have been numerous in Hday, for I found traces of them extending nearly 
in a straight line for about four miles, and it is probable that at one time they 
may have extended the whole length of the island. The inhabitants, previous 
to Mr Hebden becoming the owner, appear to have broken up and removed 
many of those stones, and they now only remain probably in places whence the 
difficulties of removal were insuperable. Near the great monolith on Eday is a 
curious circular enclosure. Mr Hebden informed me that he had ascertained 
that the enclosing wall was seven feet wide atthe base. The top of the wall has 
long been covered with peat, which must have grown over it, unless, indeed, in 
the long lapse of time the wall has itself sunk in the ground. The mound above 
Loudon Bay is sepulchral: small portions of deer bones, bone in a rotten state, 
and a human tooth, were foundin it. It was in three compartments, and there 
was a passage apparently leading to a fourth, which we had not time to ex- 
plore. Iam unable to conjecture what was the object of the construction, with - 
remains of towers and standing stones. Can it have been a rampart, the 
towers having been the residences of the defenders? The ‘“‘ Stone Dyke” runs 
down in the direction of, and, I was told, extends to the beach. An old man, 
jong a resident in Eday, told me that thirty years ago he remembered many 
standing stones having been taken away from this very place. Eday abounds 
in objects of antiquarian interest; and it was a matter of much regret to me 
that I could not devote more time to their investigation. Believe me to remain 
yours faithfully, 


JAMES FARRER, 
Joun Stuart, Esq. 
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NOTICE OF A SILVER CUP, FORMERLY BELONGING TO THE FAMILY OF 
CALDER OF ASSUANLEY, IN STRATHBOGIE. By CHARLES E. DALRYM- 
PLE, Esa. 


In giving some account of this relic (which was exhibited to the Meeting, see 
woodcut), it must be explained that it has, for some | 
generations, been mistaken for another cup, said by 
tradition to have been carried off from the Earl of 
Crawfurd’s castle of Finhaven by Calder of Assuanley, 
a vassal of the Earl of Huntly, on the day of the 
battle of Brechin, May the 18th, 1453. 

The romantic adventure of Calder has at different 
times appeared in print, though with some variations. 
Thus Pitscottie, who first notices it, makes no mention 
of the cup. He says:—‘‘ So the Earle of Crawford 
being vanquisched in this manner, it is said that ane 
Gentlman followed him so ferclie, that he drew him in 
the midis of the press of the folkis that war gathered 
about thair maister to be his saif-gaird in the middle 
of the flight ; and so was compelled to pass with thame 
as he had beine ane man of thair awin to the place of 
Phenevin, quhair he heard the Earle say, that he 
wisched himselff to be sewin zeires in hell for the 
honorabill victorie that had befallen to the Earle of 
Huntlie that day: considering the great favour that 
he had econqueist of his prince for his releiffe and repressing of his rebellis.’’! 





In Macfarlane’s ‘‘ Geographical Collections for Scotland,” written 1726, as 
printed for the Spalding Club in the volume of “ Antiquities of the Shires of 
Aberdeen and Banff,” p. 183, the story is thus given :—“ There was one Hut- 
cheon Calder in company with Huntley, when he went to the batell of Brichen 
against the Harle of Crawford, who by his cunning and courage got into the 
camp of Earle Beardy, and likewise into his tent, who, after supper, brought 
away the said Earle’s drinking-cup (which cup Calder of Asswanlie keeps to this 

day), being a large silver cup, overlaid with gold, holding a Scots pint and two 


Pitscottie, vol i., pp. 106-7, Edin., 1814, 
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gills, of fine engraven and carved work, and with a cape, upon which there is 
ane inscription, which is now lost ; wherewith returning to the camp in the si- 
lence of the night, he gave account to Huntley of the situation of Harle Beardy’s 
camp and number of his forces; and asa testimony of his being there, pro- 
duced the said cup; upon which intelligence they attacked Crawford in the 
morning and defeated his forces; for which service the said Hutcheon Calder 
obtained the lands of Aswanlie, whose posterity possess it to this day.” 

In Gordon’s “‘ History of the Family of Gordon,” after narrating the carrying 
off of the cup, the author adds,—‘‘ George Duke of Gordon had a cup made of 
silver, and gilded and embossed as like to the original as a workman could do, 
and gave it to this Mr Calder of Assuanlee, to be kept in his family by him and 
his successors, under penalty of paying double the feu-duty of his lands that he 
then paid to the Duke and his successors; and out of this cup have I of late 
drunk. It weighs 12lb.: 13sh.: sterling.” 

Lord Lindsay, who takes some pains to sift this story, remarks (‘+ Lives of 
the Lindsays,’’ vol. i. p. 188.),—‘‘ The adventure at Finhaven may possibly be 
true, but the estate of Assuanlie was granted to the Calders twelve years before 
the battle of Brechin. It may probably have been re-granted, with additional 
privileges, by Huntley on that occasion.”’ 

The whole story thus appears confused and contradictory. Macfarlane holds 
this to be the original cup, while the historian of the Gordons declares it to have 
been made by order of George first Duke of Gordon, but implies that it was 
made fac-simile from the original cup. 

The discovery of several documents, however, showing the date at which the 
cup was acquired by the Calders, has for ever disposed of its claims to be the Cup 
of Finhaven, as it is by them shown to have been, as stated in the “ History 
of the Gordons,” the gift of George Duke of Gordon to George Calder of Asswan- 
ley in the beginning of the last century. Copies of these documents are ap- 
pended at the end of this paper. 

Although intended by the donor to be handed down as an heir-loom in the 
Calder family, they did not retain the cup for more than three or four genera- 
tions at most; as about the middle of the last century it came into the posses- 
sion of James Gordon, Esq. of Cobairdy, in Banffshire, who purchased it from 
the landlord of an inn, to whom the Laird of Assuanley had pledged it in se- 
eurity for a debt he owed him. From Mr Gordon it passed by inheritance to his 
son Sir Ernest Gordon of Park, whose daughter and sole heiress left it at her 
death to her relative, the writer of this paper. 
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Corres OF THE DocUMENTS REFERRED TO. 


No. 1.—1704. 


Be it known to all men by thir present letters, Me George Calder of Asswan- 
lie fforasmuch as it has pleased his Grace George Duke of Gordon, in comme- 
moration of some singular service performed by my predecessors in the King’s ser- 
vice, under his Grace’s ancestors, especially att the Batle of Breichen, To gra- 
tify me with three hundreth merks contained in ane bond of five hundreth merks 
I was addebted to his grace, having performed somewhat at his Grace’s desyre 
in contemplatione of the other two hundreth marks it is His Grace will and 
pleassur that the same be made in ane Cup, representing that Cup q!* one of my 
ansestors took from Earle Beardie at the Batle of Breichen, and qlk cup is to be 
kept and preserved by me and my representatives As ane testimony of his 
‘Grace favour. Therefore Witt ze me the st George Calder to be bound and ob- 
lidged Lykeas be the tenour hereof 1 faithfully bind and oblidge me my aires 
ex's and successors to provyd the fors4soume of Three hundreth merks Scotts 
betwyxt the Date heiroff & the terme of Whytsonday next, J™ vije and five 
zears And to deliver the same to a sufficient responsable workman for frame- 
ing of the st Cup According to his grace the Duke of Gordon or his successors 
their pleasure and directions to be givin threanent, and that under the failzie of 
ane hundreth merks money fors¢ in case of failzie and that by and attour per- 
formance consenting to the registratione hereof in the Books of Counsell and 
Sessioun Regality Court books of Huntly or other Judges competent that all 
execution needful may pass heiron in forme as effeirs & to that effect constitut 

my Procurators. In witness q'¢off thir presents written be 
| Mr coon Gordon of Sanshaw (?) are subscribed with my hand at Gordon Castle 
the seventeenth day of May J™ vijc and four zears, before thir witnesses Patrick 
Stewart of Tannachie, Mr John Scot Parson at Diple, and the said Mr George 
Gordon writer fforsaid. 
(Signed) Joun Scot witness. G. Caxper. 
P. Srewart witness. 


No. II.—1710. 


Att Gordon Castle the twentie fift day of February One thousand seuen hun- 
dred and ten zeirs in presence of Patrick Stewart of Tannachie Bailzie of the 
Regality of Huntly compeired Norman Hutcheson in ffochabris as pror speciallie 
constitut be George Calder afternamed & designed who gaue in the bond and 
obligatione underwritten desyring the same might be insert and registrat in the 
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said Regality books that all executione nesessare might pass thereon conform to 
the clause of registratione therein contained. Whilk desire the said Judge 
thought reasonable and therfor desyred and ordained the same to be insert and 
registrat in the st Regality books to the effect qur°f the tenor fol- 
lowes and is thus—Be it kend to all men be thir presents Mee George Calder of 
Assuanley fforasmuch as Hutcheon Calder on of my ansestors first heritor of 
Assuanley at the Battle of Breichen, serving the Family of Huntly did so far 
pursewe the Victory obtained by the Karle of Huntly ouer Earle Beardy that 
the said Hutcheon Calder went to the house of Ffinheauen and brought with 
him Karle Beardy’s Cupe for a testimony of his valoure qk for many zears re- 
mained in my family and now seeing his Grace George D. of Gordon has pre- 
sented me and my family ane silver cupe double overgilt to the value of three 
hundreth merks and his Grace the Duke being desirous to have the said Cupe 
hencefurth preserved. in my family ad futuram ret memoriam Therefor I the 
said George Calder faithfullie binds & obliges me my heirs and successours to 
preserve and keep entire the said Cupe for evir in my family in asse good con- 
ditione evry maner of way as I had rec4 it at the granting heirof, and that under 
the failzie of three hundreth merks Scots. And I consent thir presents be in- 
sert and registrat in any competent Register within this Kyngdome, that all exe- 
cutione necessarie on ane charge of ten days may pass heirupon in forme as 
effeirs. And thereto Constitut Normand Hutcheon in Fochabris my Prot in 
witnes q°f I have subscribed thir presents with my hand at Rawes of Huntly the 
sixt of October seventeen hundred and eight zeirs before thir witnesses John 
Neveill attending the Earle of Huntley and Norman Hutcheon Mess" at 
Fochabris writer heirof. (Sic subscribitur) G. Cauper. Jo: Neville witnes. N. 
Hutcheon witnes. Registrat in the said Regality books and extract by me Pa: 
Stewart Cl*.(Clerk.) 


No. II.—1715. 


I Alexander Calder younger of Aswanly fforasmuchas a high and mightie 
prince George Duke of Gordone my Superior was pleased to bestow upon George 
Calder my father and me the soume of three houndred merks for bying ane big 
Silver Cup to remain in our family and be transmitted from hand to hand down 
to posterity for preserving and reviving the memory of our first predecessor 
upon whom on of his Grace’s progenitours bestowed the haill lands of Aswanly 
as a recompense of his loyalty and Courage in the King’s Service under the Com- 
mand of the family of Huntly And seeing a potent and noble Lord Alexander 
Marquis of Huntly my present Superior is desirous that the forsaid Cup should 
be safely keeped and transmitted to my descendants. Therfor witt zee mee the 
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the said Alext Calder and with and for me George Petry in the Raws of Huntly 
to be bound and oblidged Likeas we by the tenor hereof bind and oblidge 
us Conjunctly and Severally our heirs and successors to deliver the forsaid Cup 
with the Cover thereof into the hands of Alext Ogulvie of Forglain one of the 
Senatours of the Colledge of Justice and to procure his receipt thereone bearing 
ane oblidgment to make the same furth comeing to my heirs whatsomever and 
that betwixt and the first day of November next to come under the failzie of one 
hundred pounds Scots money by and attour performance and I the said Alex 
Calder bind and oblidge me and my foresaids to free and releive the said George 
Petry and his foresaids of this his obligatione and ingadgment and of all cost 
skaith dammage and interest he or they may Sustain or Incurr thereupon through 
consenting to the registratione hereof in the books of Counsell and Session or 
others competent within this Kingdom that all execution needful may pass 
‘hereon in form as effeirs and y*to wee Constitute . EL SEs 
Our pro's. In witness wherof wee have subscrived the (written 
be Alexr Ranken son to James Ranken in Fochabers) At Gordone Castle the 
twenty third day of May one thousand seuen hundred and fifteen zears before 
witnesses William fforbes of Hdincliack Alex™ Abercromie of Bruntstone and 
the said writer. _ 


Witt: Forses, witness. ALex® CaLpER. 
AuExR. ABERCROMY witness. G. PEerriz. 


iE 


NOTICES OF COMETS, ECLIPSES, EARTHQUAKES, AND OTHER NATURAL 
PHENOMENA, FROM OLD SCOTTISH CHRONICLERS AND DIARISTS, 
WITH REMARKS. By ROBERT CHAMBERS, Esa., F.S.A. Scor. 


In this paper Mr Chambers gave some curious details of the ideas with whic _ 
these meteors were regarded by our forefathers, and added some interesting re- 
marks of his own on the subject. It is unnecessary here to give any part of the 
communication, as the whole will shortly appear in a work preparing for the 
press under the title of ‘‘ Domrstic ANNALS oF ScoTLAND.”’ 
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IV. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES AT 
_ DRESDEN. By J. M. MITCHELL, Esa., S.A. Scot., oNE oF THE SECRETARIES 
FOR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


On a tour to Saxon Switzerland last autumn, [ happened to be at Dresden on 
the day of a Meeting of the Royal Saxon Antiquarian Society, and having 
been invited to attend that Meeting I had much pleasure in assisting at their 
proceedings. Several interesting papers were read, and various antiquities pre- 
sented and described. 

This Society, which is composed of the leading men of Saxony, is supported 
by the patronage of the Sovereign, and is generally presided over by His 
Royal Highness Prince John Duke of Saxony. Its meetingsare held ina large 
and spacious building called the Royal Palace, situated in a large garden; and 
in this palace is preserved the collections of the Society. The Museum is 
extremely rich in medieval antiquities, and particularly in ancient sculptured 
monuments from churches, as also highly interesting old carved wood, and 
cabinets. It possesses, also, some ancient coins and bronze weapons. 

It would be unnecessary, even thus briefly, to state these few particulars, 
were it not that I was made the means of communication with our Society, 
but nothing tends to promote the Science of Archeology more than the inter- 
change of ideas with kindred Institutions, and observing the systems and col- 
lections of such Societies. The Saxon Society expressed a desire to open friendly 
relations with us, and to exchange our respective publications; and accord- 
ingly, the following morning, I received an address to our Society, in German, 
of which the following is a translation. 


The Royal Saxon Society for the discovering and preserving the National 
Historical and Artistic Antiquities, to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, 

While we do ourselves the honour, at the invitation of Mr John M. Mitchell, 
to send you the Memoirs Ist, 4th, 6th, 8th Numbers (the 5th will follow), we 

offer our best thanks for the verbal communication made to us by Mr J. M, 
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Mitchell, with offer of exchange of Memoirs, and we add to this the request for 
future exchange of Proceedings, and the assurance of our particular esteem. 
By order of the Directors, 
(Signed) D. Max. L. Lowe, Professor, 


and Librarian. 
DrespveEn, 1st October 1855. 


The numbers or parts mentioned in this letter I have now the pleasure of 
presenting, in the name of that Society ; and in order to follow up the friendly 
wish of so distinguished a body, I beg to propose, that this communication be 
published in our Proceedings, and that you authorize the Secretaries for Foreign 
Correspondence to transmit to the Royal Saxon Society copies of our Proceed- 
ings, with a suitable reply to the above Letter. This proposal was unanimously 
agreed +o. 


Ve 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER REFERRING TO THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
“DOUGLAS ROOM,” STIRLING CASTLE, FROM THE REV. CHARLES 
ROGERS, UL.D., F.S.A. Scot. COoMMUNICATED BY JOHN STUART, Esq., SECRE- 


TARY. 
ARGYLE HOUSE, 


STIRLING, January 18, 1856. 
Dear Sir, 


I send herewith a printed copy of a lecture, which I hastily prepared 
for delivery to the School of Arts here, a few days after the fire, which, on Sab- 
bath, the 18th November last, consumed the most ancient portion of the Old 
Palace of Stirling. By this fire, as you are already probably aware, was de- 
stroyed the interesting apartment known as ‘the Douglas Room,” in which 
James II. put to death William eighth Earl of Douglas. To this apartment, 
and its curiously carved oak canopy, you will find some reference at pages 12 
and 13 of the accompanying lecture. Since the lecture was published, I have 
discovered, much to my satisfaction as an antiquary, that a very considerable 
portion of the canopy has been preserved. A star which adorned the centre is 
almost entire ; and there are large and interesting fragments of the elaborately 
decorated border, which likewise contained the inscription. A part of the in- 
scription has also been secured. These interesting remains are at present kept 
in an apartment connected with the Armoury of the Castle, under the charge of 
an official, to whose temporary custody they have been entrusted by the officer 
of Engineers. It is understood that, about the beginning of March, or sooner, 
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the officer of the Engineer Department will report to Government on the sub- 
ject of repairing or reconstructing the injured fabric, when it may be expected 
that the authorities of the War Office will decide on the practicability or pro- 
priety of restoring the Douglas Room. My decided opinion is, that a restora- 
tion will not be carried out; the expense of the undertaking would be very con- 
siderable ; the restoration would serve no end of public utility, and could hardly 
gratify the antiquary ; and the public money is wholly required at present in 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. But even shoulda restoration of the Room 
be resolved on, the charred fragments of the original canopy would be found 
useless for the purpose. In their present condition they are only suitable for 
preservation in a museum or other place of public exhibition. In these cireum- 
stances, I would beg leave earnestly to urge on my fellow-members of the 
Society of Antiquaries the propriety of taking steps to secure for the Museum 
these interesting relics. 

Begging the favour of your Papa this communication, with the accom- 
panying pamphlet, to the eaety at the first Meeting, I have the honour to 
be, &e. 

Joun Stuart, Esq. 


VI. 


NOTICES DESCRIPTIVE OF THE LOCALITIES OF CERTAIN SCULPTURED 
STONE MONUMENTS IN FORFARSHIRE, &c. (Part I.) By ANDREW 
JERVISE, Esq., Cor. Mem. 8.A. Scor. 


In introducing the following notices on the antiquarian and historical pecu- 
liarities of some of the sculptured stone monuments in the counties of Forfar, 
Perth, and Kincardine, it may be observed, that they will be confined chiefly to 
an account of such traces of ancient sepulture, or of other prehistoric remains, as 
I have either seen myself, or learned from undoubted authority, of having been 
found in their neighbourhood. To these it is also intended to add some of the 
more ancient and important points relating to the proprietory history of the 
different districts in which these obelisks are situated. 

In thus entering upon the subject of these remarkable monuments, it may 
be observed, that the more than ordinarily rude style in which those of Bruce- 
ton and Dunnichen are carved perhaps indicates these to be the most ancient in 
the district. Though the figures of both are incised, they differ totally in de- 
sign; and the Bruceton stone seems the more primitive of the two. Unlike 


_ that of Dunnichen, it does not appear to have been previously prepared to 
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receive the carving, by a hammering down of the surface or otherwise. But, 
apart from the affinity of these stones to each other in point of rudeness of 
design and execution, it is remarkable that the traditions of both localities are 
not only linked with identical incidents, but the more prominent mountains in 
both districts bear identical names. Within two miles of Bruceton we have 
the ancient hill-fort of Barry ; and, about a like distance from Dunnichen, is 
the well-known hill of Dunbarrow, confounded with that of Barry by Dr Play- 
fair, in his account of the parish of Meigle ;1 and, according to common tradition, 
both of these hills were used as prisons for Guanora, queen of the fabulous 
Prince Arthur. 

Although history is silent regarding the occurrence of any early conflict at 
Bruceton, tradition says that ‘‘a dreadful battle’ was fought there in the time 

of Robert the Bruce ; and to that circumstance, according to the peasantry, the 
~ monumental stone of Bruceton owes its name and origin. It is certain that 
traces of early sepulture have been found in the locality, sufficiently great in 
quantity to show that there had either been an engagement, or that the district 
was much more populous and important at a remote period than one would now 
suppose. 


The Bruceton MONUMENT stands in the parish of Alyth, within the county of 
Perth, but on the very borders of Angus, in the Haugh of the Isla, about a mile 
east of the old castle of Inverqueich, where King Edward I. abode a night in 
July 1296. During last autumn the immediate vicinity of this monument was 
searched by Dr Wise and myself, but nothing particular was found. On making 
inquiry about its history at a previous date, I was informed that about fifteen 
years ago, several stone coffins were discovered twenty or thirty yards N.E. of the 
monument ; and also, about eight years since, while a hillock was being levelled 
on the adjoining farm to the 8.W., the workmen discovered a circle, built of 
rude land stones. The circle measured about eight yards across, and was sur- 
rounded by a trench about two feet deep. The trench was also constructed of 
common land stones, and contained a quantity of black clammy earth, and some 
fragments of bones. Perhaps these remains indicate a greater antiquity than 
the days of Bruce, to whose time, as before hinted, the peasantry attribute the 
origin of all the ancient graves which are found in this quarter. 

Three parks west of the Bruceton Stone there stood, until lately, a rude un- 
embellished boulder, eight or ten feet high, which also, according to common re- 
port, had reference to the time of Bruce. Another obelisk on the hillside, north 


1 Statistical Account, vol. i., p. 580. 
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of the site of the last-named, still remains, and is called ‘“ The Stannin’ Stane 
o’ Shanzy.”’ It was partially searched some time ago, and some loose stones 
were got beside it ; whilst in the valley, betwixt that stone and Bruceton, vari- 
ous traces of ancient interments have been found. 

- But however vague the story may be of a conflict having taken place at Bruce- 
ton in old times, Chalmers affirms that a battle was fought at Dunnichen, in 
A.D. 685, between the Pictish king Bridei and Egfrid of Northumbria, when 
the latter was defeated and slain.1 Subsequently, near the same place, Fere- 
deth, the Scots king, and his army, shared the same fate at the hands of Alpine, 
the Pictish prince. 


The DunnicHEN MONUMENT was found in a field called the Chashel or Castle 
Park, and a stone coffin and bones were got below it. The site is now a quarry, 
and the flat ground immediately south of the terrace, upon which stood the 
sculptured stone, had formed part of Nechtan’s Mere or Loch, where the defeat, 
of Egfrid is said to have happened. The stone is now placed opposite to the 
porter’s lodge at Dunnichen House, near the parish kirk. The kirk was in- 
scribed to St Constantine, vulgarly called Cousnan; and throughout the farms 
of East and West Mains of Dunnichen—which were both reclaimed from the 
swamp or mere above mentioned—great quantities of tumuli and primitive 
graves have been discovered, some of which contained urns. The Rey. Mr 
Headrick, in speaking of this locality, in the “ New Statistical Account’ of the 
parish (1833), observes that, “‘a good many years ago, there was turned up 
with the plough a large flat stone, on which is cut a rude outline of an armed 
warrior’s head and shoulders; and not many years ago, the plough also un- 
covered some graves in another part of thesame farm. These graves consisted 
of flat stones on all sides. They were filled with human bones, and urns of red 
clay with rude ornaments upon them ; the urns being filled with whitish ashes. 
By exposure to the air, the bones and urns mouldered to dust.”” It is worthy of 
remark, however strange it may appear, that the flat stone, which is here repre- 
sented as bearing the warrior’s head and shoulders, is nothing else than the 
carved stone monument now under review,—a fact which shows how variously 
and absurdly the emblems on these stones are interpreted , and how necessary 
and useful it is that they should be preserved by the engraver.® 

Very few traces of ancient sepulture have been found in the immediate locality 


of Nechtan’s Mere beyond those mentioned by Mr Headrick ; but, to the west 


2 Caledonia, vol. i., p. 210. ? Holinshed, vol. i., p. 244. 
3 Sculptured Stone Monuments, Plate 92. 
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of that, upon the lands of Lownie (the original property of the old Forfarshire 

family of Auchterlony), and in King’s Muir adjoining, a variety of ancient 
graves have been now and then discovered. ‘These, however, are not attributed 
to the same melée as took place at Nechtan’s Mere, but to the better authenti- 
cated engagement between Feredeth and Alpine, already noticed. 

A piece of artificial ground, called The Brugh, adjoins King’s Muir. Dr 
Jamieson says, that an ancient stone coffin, of the Pictish kind, was found there 
some years before he wrote, and which he presumes to have been that of Fere- 
deth, from the fact of its peculiar construction, and because the chroniclers say 
that Alpin laid Feredeth in Christian burial not far from Forfar.! - A place in 
the same neighbourhood bears the name of Ferridan or Ferryton Fields; and 
the earliest record of that particular patch of ground is in the first year of 
Robert II., who granted the half of it, or about thirteen acres, to William By- 

‘ doune, ‘‘ pro seruiciis debitis et consuetis manerio nostro de Forfare.’ 

Since the days of Dr Jamieson many old graves have been found in the same 
quarter, in the course of railway excavations. Only four years ago, about a 
mile N.E. of the town of Forfar, ona line with the reputed battle-field of Fere- 
deth and Alpin, several graves were found ina gravel hillock. They were little 
more than a foot below the surface, composed of rude flag-stones, and from 
three to four feet long. Fragments of bones were found in the whole except 
one, and in it an urn was got, and some black beads, most probably of jet. 
Through the carelessness of the workmen, the urn was broken to pieces; and 
nothing satisfactory is preserved regarding the contents of the graves beyond 
the facts here given, which are gathered from the common report of the people 
in the district. ‘M 


These coffins were little more than a mile west of the Blackgate of Prrscanpty, 
where stand TWO UNEMBELLISHED OBELISKS On the top of an artificial mound. 
These are fully two miles distant from Aberlemno, and, according to popular 


story, they mark the graves of Feredeth and his generals. One of them is of 


great size, and both appear to be the remains of an ancient circle of rude stones, 
similar to those called ‘‘ Druidical.”” Whether the place was ever used for wor- 
ship is uncertain ; but on one of the stones being blown over some time ago, a 
clay urn was found beneath it containing burned ashes,—a discovery which con- 
firms the idea of its having been a place of burial. More recently, while a part 
of the hillock was being dug, a small piece of stone was found, about 18 inches 
square, upon which were incised two concentric circles, and other enigmatical 
markings. This fragment is preserved at the mansion-house of Pitscandly, 
* Scot. Dict. tn voce. ? Reg. Mag. Sig.. 89, 313. 


(ye 
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and is said to be a part of the largest of the two remaining obelisks which had 
scaled off. 

The whole of this locality abounds in traces of ancient sepulture ; and on 
the farm of Carsegownie, about halfway between Pitscandly and Aberlemno 
Church, a stone coffin, in a pretty entire state, is preserved in its original site. 
It is in the middle of an artificial hillock, nearly circular, composed of stones and 
earth, measuring about 30 paces across the centre, and from 8 to 10 feet in 
height. The bottom of the grave is about 3 feet below the surface, and was 
composed of six separate flags of freestone, all of which remain except the 
top. It is about 4 feet long, by 2 feet broad, and lies due north and south. 
A stone urn was found in the south-east corner, and two stone dishes with 
handles or ears, resembling those of ‘‘ luggies.’’ No bones, weapons, or per- 
sonal ornaments were to be seen, but the urn was about half full of black ashes. 
As a whole, although not cemented with clay or any similar substance, this cist 
is the most carefully constructed that I have yet seen. No other coffins were 
found within the circle of the hillock; but upon the very margin of it, and not 
more than a foot below the surface, three or four others were disinterred at the 
same time. They were also constructed of detached slabs of freestone, not so 
carefully formed as the one in the centre of the mound, and differing very ma- 
terially from it in size,—being from 6 to 64 feet in length. This ancient place 
of burial is close to the north side of the old road from Brechin to Forfar, south 
of the farm-house of Carsegownie; and, from the peculiar form of the knoll, it is 
called ‘‘ The Roundie.”’ It ought also to be stated that three or four rude stone 
coffins, some of which contained bones, were lately dug out of a gravel hillock, 
near the hamlet of Henwell Burn, about half a mile east of the Roundie. The 
stone urn and dishes found in the grave at Roundie, were given to the late 
Mr Charles Gray of Carse Gray, proprietor of the lands; but whether they 
are still at the family mansion, I am not aware. Carsegownie was anciently 
within the boundary of the great forest of Plater, which also comprehended the 
Hill of Finhaven, on which there is.a vitrified fort, and within a mile of that 
fort the Roundie is situated. Sir Robert Bruce, natural son of Robert I., had 
the lands of Carsegownie along with those of Finhaven ;! and, subsequently, a 
cadet of Rynd of Broxmouth had a charter of the estate of Carse from David IL., 
on the payment of a reddendo of a pair of white gloves, and two silver pen- 
nies yearly.” - The Rynds continued long in possession of these lands—indeed, 
down to the close of the 17th century, when the property was disposed of in por- 
tions—Carsegownie falling into the hands of a cadet of the noble house of Argyll. 


1 Robertson’s Index, p. 18, 82. ? Thid., p. 81, 161. 
VOL, II PART ITI. 
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The friars of the old convent of Montrose had an interest in these lands,! and a 
small annual rent and certain privileges are still held over them by the civie 
authorities of that burgh, as trastees of the ancient hospital. 

Upon the old estates of Tillyquhanland and Flemington, on the south and 
east of the Kirk of Aberlemno, ancient graves have been found in almost every 
field ; and in the hollow betwixt Flemington and the Den of Melgund, cists were 
so numerous till within the last few years, that on opening the smallest hillock, 
specimens could be procured at convenience. The graves in this district are 
about 43 feet long; almost all of them are found to contain bones in a com- 
paratively entire state; and, in some instances, whole skeletons have been got. - 
On the very top of the Hill of Angus, which is upon Mains of Melgund farm, 
a large earthen barrow long formed a conspicuous object in the landscape ; and 
when it was removed, some years ago, two or three stone coffins were discovered, 
containing a slight quantity of bones, but no trace of pottery ware. From the 
point where these graves were found, an extensive view is obtained of the val- 
ley of Strathmore, including some of the vitrified sites in Angus and Mearns. 


At the Church of ABERLEMNo, and in an adjoining field, are Tur=z of the finest 
specimens of those scULPTURED REMAINS, and also one UNEMBELLISHED. .Twoof 
the sculptured stones, and the unembellished obelisk, are in the same field, but 
Iam not aware that anything remarkable has been found in connection with 
either. During last autumn I made a particular search in their immediate 
localities, but only ascertained that the stone with the transfixed serpent in- 
cised upon it stood on the north side of a circle or cairn of small stones. The 
circle was about 6 feet across, nearly 30.inches deep in the middle, and ap- 
peared to have been searched before, though the deposit of stones was not less 
than a foot below the surface of the field. My belief that this spot had been 
previously searched, is founded on the fact that the land-stones were mixed up 
with some slabs of freestone, which were about a foot deep, and 18 inches long, 
having quite the appearance of the stones commonly used in the construction of 
cists. I was told by an old parishioner, that, when the field was first cultivated 
in which those monuments now stand, several stone coffins were got in it, con- 
taining bones, immediately south of the stone with the transfixed serpent. The 
largest of these obelisks stands by the roadside, and is fixed into a pedestal or 
large foot-stone, so nicely fitted, that, at the first glance, the foot appeared to be 
a portion of the shaft. This obelisk was also surrounded by a mass of stones, 
but these seemed to be of recent deposit, and had most Pee been collected 
off the field during agricultural operations. 


> Crawford Case, p. 10. 
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The brief account given of those monuments in 1569! is well known, and 
tradition says that they commemorate the defeat of a party of Danes at Aber- 
lemno, in the time of Malcolm II. Alban Butler remarks, in regard to this 
idea, that Malcolm, to perpetuate his victory, ‘‘ erected a monastery under the 
patronage of the Virgin Mary, in the town of Brechin, near which the battle 
was fought, and by raising an obelisk at the spot, still standing at a village 
called Cuin, from the name of a Danish general that was there slain.”’? Cuin 
is evidently an error for Camuston, or it may be for Crosston, as the village of 
Aberlemno, where these crosses stand, is known by both names even at this 
day. Tradition farther affirms that those carvings were once read by a Danish 
soldier, who sat long beside them and wept bitterly. This story, and the inter- 
pretation of the hieroglyphics, is preserved in those rude old rhymes— 


. “Here lies the King 0’ Denmark’s son, 
Wi’ twenty thousand o’ his horse and men.” 
And— 
“‘ Here lies the King o’ Denmark sleepin’, 
Nae body can pass by this without weepin’.” 


But it ought not to be forgotten that, long prior to the reputed defeat of the 
Northmen at Aberlemno, the Annals of Ulster bear record of a battle which 
was fought there (Lemnha), in a.p. 697, in which it is said, “ Conquar Mac echa 
M‘Maldwin and Aod, the tall king of Daleriaid,” were slain.? It is not, there- 
fore, improbable, if this notice can be relied upon, but a great part of these se- 
pulchral traces owe their origin to that transaction. 

But to return to the Hillof Angus. At the bottom of that ridge, towards the 
river South Esk, and upon the Gallow Law of Barenassim, A RUDELY INCISED 
STONE was discovered about ten years ago. According to the farmer’s descrip- 
tion, it bore representations of a battle-axe and cross-bow, and measured about 
four by two feet. It was found about a foot under the surface, and formed the 
top of a coffin, which was carefully constructed of rude stone slabs ; and a skull, 
and other traces of human remains, were found within it. I have seen upwards 
of a dozen of such coffin slabs in the churchyards of Forfarshire alone, and one 
of these is in the old burial-ground at Finhaven, and two or three in that of 
Aldbar, both places being in the neighbourhood of Balglassie. 

South of the Gallow Law, in the direction of the ford that crosses the Esk at 
Nether Careston (which is sometimes called the Roman Station of Esica), there 
was found an ancient causeway, about thirty feet broad, and of considerable 


1 Extracta Cron. Scot., p. 252. 2 « T,ives of the Saints” (S. Moloc, June 25). 
* Johnstone’s Antiquitates Celto-Normannice, p. 59. 
n 2 
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length, It was constructed of rough whin-stones, as closely laid, the farmer 
remarked, as were the stall floors of his own stables. 

No coffins, or any other trace of early times, were found in the track of this 
causeway, except at a hollow part of the field, where the stones appeared to be 
laid on twigs, of which there was a densely packed mass underneath. I am 
not aware that any similar traces either of the old causeway or wattling-road, 
have been found in any other part of the district. 

The well-known Roman camp of Battledykes is only about three ‘tite to 
the westward of the site of this causeway; and Balglassie is nearly equi- 
distant from the site of the castle of Woodwray and the romantic kirkyard © 
of Aldbar, at both of which places sculptured stone monuments have been dis- 
covered, 


The Woopwray mMonuMENT was found about the year 1819, when the founda- 
tions of the old castle were cleared away. Woodwray is now a farm belonging 
to the Melgund estate; and Mr Somerville, then factor to Lord Minto, being an 
intimate acquaintance of Sir Walter Scott, sent the sculptured stone to Abbots- 
ford, where it still stands. It was conveyed to Montrose, and there shipped to 
Leith by Mr Andrew Henderson, presently tenant of the farm, from whom I 
had my information about it. The stone was got in the floor of the kitchen of 
the castle ; and Mr Henderson says that there was another in the same place, 
much mutilated, bearing similar carvings; but not having been sent to Sir 
Walter Scott, it lay carelessly about for many years, and at length disappeared 
altogether. The Castle of Woodwray stood in a hollow, north of the Kirk of 
Aberlemno, near the north-east corner of the vitrified hill-fort of Finhaven. 

The rising ground south of the site of the Castle, is called the grave hill, 
and there a circle of stones was found, closely set together, each about a 
foot in diameter, enclosing a pit of black earth. The earth was mixed 
with burned bones and charcoal, some flint arrow-heads, and other primitive 
vestiges. Old graves have occasionally been found on other parts adjoining 
this old castle seat, particularly on the farm of Bogardo, in the parish of Fin- 
haven, but nothing of importance is preserved relative to the nature of their 
construction, &e. Although Woodwray adjoins the great forest and barony of 
Plater, it appears to have been always a separate lordship, tithed to the Priory 
of Rostinoth, and the most ancient of its proprietors bore the name of Wallam 
or Volume. Perhaps they were descended of John de Welhame, the predeces- 
sor of Sir James Lindsay, in the castle of Inverqueich.) It is certain that they 
possessed the lands from an early date down to the first half of the 17th cen- 


1 Reg. Mag. Sig., p. 187, 55. 
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tury, when the family circumstances became so crippled, that the laird of the 
period, after selling his estate to a cadet of the Lindsays of Crawford, was re- 
duced to a state of mendicity, and in that position received assistance from the 
poor’s-box of the parish of Brechin.+ 

Before giving an account of the prehistoric traces which have been found in 
the neighbourhood of Aldbar and Farnell, a glance at such points of the his- 
torical and proprietary history of the above named districts, as have not already 
been touched upon, may be interesting, although it is feared it will add nothing 
towards the elucidation of the history of those singular monuments. 

In the midst of the reputed battle-field of Alpin and Feredeth, the Priory of 
Rostinoth was founded by Boniface in a.p. 624,? or nearly 200 years before the 
era ascribed to the battle, and had, therefore, been a place of some note at that 
time, although there is no charter evidence of the existence of the Priory until 
the days of Malcolm 1V. Of Pitscandly, as a separate lordship, nothing is known 
till about the beginning of the 17th century, when it was possessed by a Lind- 
say.* But the thanedom of Aberlemno, and the lands of Tillyquhanland, 
Flemington, Balglassie, and Melgund, have a more interesting and distinct his- 
tory. The first of these was given by Bruce to William Blunt, the repre- 
sentative of an old Dumfriesshire family ;* and the mill of Aberlemno, and the 
lands of Tillyquhanland and Balglassie, and also an annuity out of those of 
Flemington, were conferred by David II. on Sir William Dissington, whom I 
presume is the same person who was sheriff of Fifeshire, and master of the 
works, or builder of the Kirk of St Monance in that county. Melgund, more 
recently the property of Cardinal Beaton, who acquired the lands, and erected 
the castle about 1542, belonged of old to the family of Annand, who held the 
forestership of Plater, before it fell into the hands of Sir Alexander Lindsay of 
Glenesk. Melgund passed from a descendant of Beaton, to the Marquis of Huntly 
in 1622. Soon afterwards it was owned by Henry Maule, the reputed author 
of the “ History of the Picts ;’’ and by a female descendant of his, through 
Murray of Philiphaugh, it came to the present proprietor the Earl of Minto. 


The burn of Melgund, which skirts the old castle, was the boundary of the 
parish of Apgar on the west, and that of Aberlemno on the east ; and the whole 
lands to the east of that burn, until it joined with the parish of Brechin, an- 
ciently belonged to the Cramonds of Aldbar. They were proprietors of these 


* Brechin Sess. Records, July 1636. 2 Extracta Cron. Scot., p. 255. _ 
® Services of Heirs, Forf. a.p. 1616. * Robertson’s Index, p. 18, 80. 
* Reg. Mag. Sig. p. 44, 121; Chamb. Rolls, pp. 469, 524. 
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lands before 1296 ; for which the laird of the period, Laurence de Cramound, 
did homage to Edward I. 

As previously remarked, a SCULPTURED STONE was found at the chapel of Ald- 
bar. The early history of that chapel is lost in obscurity, but there is reason 
to believe, from its romantic situation, that it originated, like many other 
ancient places of worship, in being the abode of some recluse, contempo- 
rary, perhaps, with the introduction of Christianity into Scotland. It lies in 
the bottom of a narrow den by the side of a burn, about 200 feet below the ad- 
joining lands, overshadowed by rocks and venerable trees. It is mentioned 
in the ancient tawatio, which was rated in the time of Alexander III.; and, 
although the limits of the old parish of Aldbar, and the proprietors of the lands 
from a remote date, can be traced with certainty, it is only in 1429 that we first 

meet with the name of one of its priests. At that period the cure was held by 
"a person surnamed Greenlaw,! and he may have been related to Bishop Gilbert 
of Aberdeen, who flourished about the same time. The church belonged to the 
diocese of St Andrews, and was attached to the provostry of Methven; but the 
exact period of the suppression of the parish is unknown, as is the time of its 
annexation to Aberlemno, and also the name of the Father to whom the kirk 
was inscribed. 

In a gravel hillock, adjoining the Toll-bar of Stannochy, within a short dis- 
tance of the Chapel of Aldbar, several cists were found while making a road 
from Brechin to Dundee, by Lucky’s Slap, in the year 1832. They were com- 
posed of rude slabs, had a much more primitive character than that at Carse- 
gownie, and lay due north and south. They were each about four feet long, 
and from twelve to eighteen inches below the surface. I remember seeing 
three of them with the skulls, thigh, arm, and some other bones, in a pretty 
entire state. Similar, but not so complete specimens of old sepulture have 
been found in the ‘‘ grave hill,” near the Stannochy Bridge, north-east of the 
Toll-house, and also in the direction of the lands of Buthirkill, or Burghill, along 
the southern banks of the South Esk. 

Three years ago, a stone coffin was discovered in the field called Burghill Park, 
within 200 yards of the site of the old chapel of Buthirkill. It was in the mid- 
dle of a gravel hillock, about two feet below the surface. Unlike most old stone 
coffins, the sides and ends were built of small round whin-stones, such as those 
found on the fields ; two rude slabs formed the top, and the soil the bottom, 
but there was no trace of human bones or pottery ware. Large trunks ot 
oak trees have been found in a marsh beside this hillock, apparently of a great 
age. | 

- + Reg. Epise. Brech. i., p. 42. 
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In the same field Edward I. is said to have placed his war-engines while be- 
sieging Brechin Castle in 1303; and some years ago, a short distance from the 
site of the coffin just mentioned, a ball of freestone, about three feet in circum- 
ference, bearing marks of having been fashioned by a hammer or chisel, was 
turned up by the plough in the course of agricultural operations, It would be 
interesting to know whether this was one of the missiles intended to be used 
at the siege—a fact which could possibly be ascertained by comparing it with 
the missiles of the period. It is in good preservation, and bears no marks of 
having ever been used. Still later than the discovery of this ball, a large clay 
urn was found on the very top of the hill of Buthirkill. It too, was got in a 
gravel hillock, in the road leading past Middle Drums, within a short distance of 
the Law on that farm. Believing it to contain a pose, the workmen had it mu- 
tilated before it was heard of ; but from what remains of it, it appears to have 
been at least two feet high, and eighteen inches across the orifice. As far as 
ascertained, it had not been preserved in a cist or any other building, there be- 
ing but one flat stone near it, which is supposed to have been placed upon its 
mouth. It had been held together while drying by plaited twigs or cords, of 
which it bore the marks. Some blackish damp stuff in the bottom, was the only 
thing found in it. 

The peasantry have a vague tradition that a battle was fought in this quar- 
ter. Perhaps this story is confounded with that of the siege of Brechin ; for 
neither the era of the fight, nor the names of any of its actors, are handed 
down. Still; apart from the few traces of prehistoric remains which have 
been found here, some stone coffins with urns, urns without coffins, and stone 
coffins alone, containing bones, are being constantly discovered throughout al- 
most every part of the old royal hunting forest of Montreathmont. That forest 
lies immediately to the south of Aldbar and Buthirkill, stretching nearly the 
whole way from Farnell to Rescobie, a distance of six or eight miles. 


In the churchyard of Farnext, which lies a little to the south-east of Mon- 
treathmont Muir, I founda MonUMENTAL sTONE, in a mutilated condition, during 
the summer of 1849. It was got in the line of the foundation of the old kirk ; 
and although only a few inches below the surface, it had not been before ob- 
seryed.! The lands of Farnell belonged in property to the Bishopric of Brechin. 
‘The castle continued to be an occasional residence of the Bishops of Brechin till 
past the Reformation, when Bishop Campbell alienated the castle and lands of 
Farnell, as he did the greater part of the property of the See of Brechin, to his 

1 The Earl of Southesk proposes to preserve this monument in the lobby of his Castle 
of Kinnaird, which is now undergoing extensive alterations. 
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relative and patron, the Harl of Argyll. A portion of the Bishop’s castle or resi- 
dence at Farnell still stands, and upon the lowest stones of the skews or crow- 
steps are the two monograms which are represented in the annexed woodcuts. 





Edward I. was at the castle of Farnell in 1296 ; and in the early part of the 
same century a baron witnesses various local charters, under the name of Dun- 
- ean de Fernevell ;1 and he, doubtless, had been a vassal of the Bishop. The 
earliest recorded vicar of the church is William Herwart, who flourished from 
at least the year 1435 ;? but to what vicar, or if to any, the monument re- 
ferred to was raised, cannot be said. It bears a beautifully interlaced cross, 
Adam and Eve at the forbidden tree, and other objects of more doubtful inter- 
pretation.® ; 

Upon the glebe lands of Farnell, about 200 yards west of the kirkyard, a 
stone coffin was lately discovered. It was on the south or sunny side of a slop- 
ing bank, and contained some bones. It was about three feet long, the sides 
aud top were of rude flag stones, and the bottom was formed by a single stone 
nicely scooped out. 

At Greenlaw and Red Den, about a mile to the westward of the Kirk of 
Farnell, a variety of ancient stone coffins and urns have been discovered. 
Both places are within the old boundary of Montreathmont Muir; and the Red 
Den, formed by the channel of a burn which runs from west to east, is so named 
from the peculiar colour of its soil; while the Greenlaw Knap, a conical mound 
by the road side, has its name from its verdant appearance. 

The prehistoric traces that have been found in both these (oeatiues. consist tof 
the ordinary sort of stone coffins and urns. One of the coffins poured a stone 
hatchet, but no trace of bones or urns; and in the corner of another, which 
was found at the Red Den, there was a small round urn or cup, of rather supe- 
rior manufacture, about 2 by. 3} inches high, and 14 inch deep inside. This 
cup is quite entire, and the interior of it appears to have been coated with a yel- 
lowish substance. A large cinerary urn of greyish clay, about a foot high, and 


* Reg. Vet. de Aberbrothoe, p. 34, &e. 7 Reg. Epise. Brech. i., p. 67, &e. 
* Seulptured Stones of Scotland, Plate Ixxxvi. 
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83 inches across at the mouth, was found in a tumulus in the same neighbour- 
hood. The urn contained some trace of burned ashes. Both relics are now in 
the Montrose Museum, to which they were presented by the late Lady Car- 
negie of Southesk. 

It must, however, be understood, that no remains have ever been discovered, 
so far as known, wpon the Greenlaw itself. While speaking of this place, it 
ought to be known, that two or three years ago, the Earl of Southesk caused a 
deep section to be made through that hillock, from north to south, but nothing 
was found. In fact this knoll, like many others in the same locality, though it 
has an artificial appearance, is clearly natural, and had been formed by de- 
posits of ancient streams, the remains of which, in the qe of pretty large burns, 
still flow in its vicinity, 

It may be remarked, that there was an old hamlet and pottery work at an 
ancient ecclesiastical site in the parish of Farnell, called Kuikstoun, until near 
the close of last century. Mention is made of “the pigger of Kuikstoun or 
Kinnaird” in 1646 ;! and I am informed by parties skilled in such matters, that 
the clay of which the smallest urn or cup is made, is of the same sort as that 
found at Kuikstoun. . 

Near the site of the old Kirk of Kuikstoun a hillock or knoll is called Rume’s? 
Cross; why so named, neither history nor tradition bears any record. It may 
have reference to the saint to whom the Kirk of Kuikstoun was dedicated ; but, 
except the names of SS. Rumon and Rumold, I know of none of the Fathers 
having a name at all akin to Rume, and do not see what connection they could 
have had with that district, Perhaps it preserves the name of some local saint, 
of whom all record is now lost. 


- 1 Brechin Presb. Records, vol. i. 

2 [This peculiar name of Rume’s Cross reminds one of the Rune Pictorum and Rune- 
twethel mentioned in the charter of King Alexander II., 1221, and referred toin Mr Brichan’s 
‘communication (vide p. 147). It may possibly have been more correctly Rune’s Cross, 
commemorating the previous existence of a cross or stone with a Runic inscription.—Eb.] 
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March 10, 1856. 
ARCHIBALD T. BOYLE, Esq., Advocate, V.P., in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :— 


James Dovanas, Younger of Cavers, Esq. 
James GeorGe Syme, Esq., Advocate. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were 
exhibited :— 

Denarius of the Emperor Constantius II., dug from the channel 
of the Clyde—Reverse, within a laurel garland, voris + xxx ° 
MVLTIS * XXXX; In exergue, P ‘ CONS. 

Silver Hoop Ring, inscribed +14I1ACR ASOR A‘SR (the 
R’s are upside down), found in the ruins of the Abbey of Arbroath. 

Small Stone Chisel or Axe, 43 inches long by 14 broad, found 
in Forfarshire. 

Bronze Looped Socketed Celt; and two Roman Coins in poor 
preservation (a Brass of Diocletian, struck at Alexandria, and a 
large Brass, apparently of Philip, the elder), stated to have been 
found near the Curragh of Kildare, Ireland. 

A Copper Medal of Geo. II., struck on the Peace of Aix la 
Chapelle—Reverse ‘‘ PEAcE. NourisHES TRADE;” in exergue, 
Prociaim’p 2 Fes. 1748. Found in widening the channel of the 
River Clyde. 

Small Gold Coin of the Dewan Moolraj of Mooltan in the Pun- 
jaub. Moolraj, who made so gallant a stand against the British 
under General Whish, 1848-49, having fallen short of money, the 
women, rather than allow him to surrender, gave up their orna- 
ments and jewels, which were converted during the siege into a 
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small coin called the “ Mooltan rupee.” These have already be- 
come very rare. By J. C. Roger, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 

A small Four-sided Ornament of Stone, apparently quartz, taper- 
ing towards each extremity, shaped somewhat like a small hone, 24 
inches long by 2 inch broad, and a conical piece of Bituminous 
Shale, 24 inches long; found in a moss in Ayrshire, at a depth of 
about 7 or 8 feet from the surface, whilst cutting a deep drain. 

Ancient Turkish Arrow from the Castle of Aleppo, where there is 
a large vault or chamber filled with them to the depth of several feet. 

Another from an old tower in the Houran, which was sacked 

by Ibrahim Pasha’s soldiers. By W. Cocuran Patrick, Esq., 
F.8.A. Scot. 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. VII.; with two 
Annual Reports and List of Institutions in Correspondence with 
the Smithsonian Institution. By the SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, U.S.A. 

Archeologia, Vol. XXXVI., Part 1; Proceedings, Nos. 41-42, 
and List of Fellows for 1856. By the SocieTy oF ANTIQUARIES, 
London. ; 
| Illustrations, Historical and Genealogical, of King James’ Irish - 
Army List (1689) ; by Joun D’Atron, Esq. By the Auruor. 


On the suggestion of Cosmo InnEs, Esq., a committee was 
named to make arrangements for the reception of several eminent 
French Antiquaries, who are expected to visit Scotland on the 
occasion of the Meeting of the Archzological Institute of Great 
Britain, to be held in Edinburgh in July next. 


The Communications read were the following :— 
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I. 


NOTES ON SOME SCOTTISH FAMILY NAMES AND ARMS. By COSMO 
INNES, Esq., ADVOCATE, F.S.A. Scot. 


On the general subject of the origin of names Mr Innes remarked in the out- 
set that, for the most part, places were named before persons, and long before 
fixed family surnames were introduced. Therefore, when a place and a family 
have the same name, it is the place which gives name to the people, not the 
family to the place. The fables as to the origin of such names as Douglas, 
Forbes, and Guthrie, might therefore be at once discarded. Mr Innes observed, 
that though the great majority of ancient family names are territorial, yet there 
are many exceptions ; such as names derived from office, as Stewart, Sheriff, 
Constable, Baillie, Marshall, Porter ; from trades, as Baker or Baxter, Brewer 
or Brewster, Webster, Lister, Sheteees Hooper, Brander or Brand, Skinner, 
Barker, Currier or Currie, and the like. Mr Innes then referred to commercial 
names, and to those derived from the church. From the latter it appeared that 
besides Kirk and Church, we have got Clerk, Parsons, Vicar, Proctor, Bishop, 
Friar or Freer,and Monk. Poetry and music had furnished some contributions, 
as Sang, Sangster, Piper, Harper, Rymer, and Bard or Baird. The names 
derived from rural pursuits and occupations were next adverted to; then names 
from hunting and the chase. It was stated that our great names were mostly 
territorial, with some exceptions, such as Hamilton and Campbell, which last 
had no appearance of home growth, but rather resembled the Norman name of 
_ Beauchamp or Campobello. Names derived from countries, as Tnglis, Scott, 
French, Fleming, Ireland, and others; and names from divisions of our own 
country, as Angus, Fife, Galloway, Bache! were referred to in conclusion. 
Some observations which Mr Innes proposed to have made upon ancient family 
coats of arms, especially as illustrating descent or connection of families, were 
reserved by him to another occasion. 


Mr Joseph Robertson remarked on the value and interest of Mr 


Innes’s paper, and suggested that if members would collect the - 


names of persons peculiar to different districts, some instructive re- 
sults might be arrived at. 


a es 
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Il. 


ANTIQUITIES OF THE COPPER REGION OF THE NORTH AMERICAN LAKES. 
By DANIEL WILSON, LU.D., Hon. M.S.A. Scor. ComMMUNICATED By ROBERT 
CHAMBERS, Esaq., F.S.A. Scot. 


In the month of June of this year (1855), I availed myself of the leisure of 
the long vacation to make a trip into the wild West, and accomplished a voyage 
through the whole extent of the Upper Canadian lakes, from Georgian Bay 
to Fond du Lac and the River St Louis, at the extreme west point of Lake 
Superior. In this trip I had opportunities of observing the Red Indian in his na- 
tive state, as well as of making observations which I had long desired to be able 
to do, on the half-breed Indians ; and having also met with some relics of archeo- 
logical interest, it occurred to me that a notice of these, as well as of others 
that have come under my observation, might not be unacceptable to some of 
my old friends in the S.A. Scot. 

On the southern shores of Lake Superior is the great copper region, already 
celebrated for its vast mineral treasures, and especially interesting to the anti- 
quary for the remains of ancient copper mines wrought by native metallurgists 
long prior to the intrusion of Europeans on this western region. The evidences 
of this I was exceedingly anxious to explore; and accordingly I landed at 
Ontonagon, a small settlement at the mouth of the river of that name, where 
traces of such ancient works are said to be visible. The Indian mines I did 
not see here ; but only a few months before my arrival, an interesting discovery 
of ancient weapons and tools had been made, in levelling an area on the banks 
of the River Ontonagon, for the purpose of burning bricks. The ground had 
been covered with large old pine trees, certainly, as I was assured, upwards of 
a century old; and some feet beneath their roots lay a collection of cop- 
per spear-heads and gouges, which I saw, and made sketches of. One of the 
spear-heads, which I measured, is 114 inches long, and 1? in greatest breadth. 
It is of hammered copper, evidently made without the use of fire, and is 
in shape somewhat like a bayonet, but instead of the socket, having two 
flanges bent towards each other, without meeting, such as I have seen 
on some of our primitive Scottish bronze relics. The copper, I may men- 
tion, is found in this region in immense masses, perfectly pure and mal- 
leable, so as to admit of working in the manner I suggest without smelt- 
ing, or indeed any distinct appreciation being needed by its aboriginal 
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workers of its essential difference from the rocky matrix out of which they 
made their mauls and chisels with which they separated the native copper 
from the rock. I subsequently landed at Eagle River, and went some miles 
into the bush, to visit the most celebrated of the American copper mines,—the 
Cliff Mine. I descended this mine, and in some of the levels literally walked 
through passages cut in the native copper. One single mass quarried from 
this mine measured 50 feet long, 6 feet broad, averaged 6 inches in thickness, 
and was estimated to weigh 80 tons of pure copper. At the latter locality 
traces of ancient mining are observable, and there I saw some of the stone 
mauls made out of the native trap-rock, which forms a range of magnificent 
cliffs rivalling in proportion those of Salisbury Cliffs, which they closely resemble, 
excepting in this, that instead of presenting a bare slope of crumbling debris, 
like that which slants upward from the western sweep of the Queen’s Drive, 
they are covered with magnificent old pine and hardwood trees, which greatly 
add to their effect. The stone mauls are rounded at both ends, and have in 
the middle a groove, by means of which they must have been fastened to a 
handle, or wielded by means of a bough bent and secured round them. I have 
seen precisely such mauls found in ancient English copper workings. Here 
they have been met with in such abundance, that I was told of a well having 
been built almost entirely of them. 

To this northern copper region American archeologists are universally 
agreed in referring the source of most, if not all, the copper tools found in the 
ancient burial mounds of the Mississippi Valley, and other parts of the con- 
tinent equally remote from the northern lakes; and in proof of this a very 
singular class of Indian relics may be quoted. This consists of certain large 
species of the sea shells of the Gulf of Mexico, and the West Indian Islands, 
popularly known as conch shells, and of articles of personal ornament fashioned 
from them. One of these large tropical shells, marked with traces of artificial 
changes wrought on its form and surface, attracted my attention soon after I 
first visited Canada, in a collection of Indian antiquities belonging to the 
Rev. Dr M‘Murray, a brother-in-law of Dr Schoolcraft, the well-known 
ethnologist. This, I learned, had been obtained from a grave mound in the 
vicinity of his residence at Dundas, in Western Canada. Since then other 
examples have come under my notice, all of them found in northern inland 
regions of this continent, and under circumstances, or in such condition, as to 
indicate their pertaining to the archeological remains from whence information 
may be derived relative to the ancient history of this American continent, and 
the races by whom it has been peopled. Two of these tropical American shells, 
both of them specimens of the Pyrula perversa, the native habitats of which 
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are the Antilles, and the Bay of Campeachy on the mainland, have been 
recently presented to the Museum of the Canadian Institute at Toronto, not 
as specimens of the conchology of the tropics, but as Indian relics pertaining 
to the great northern chain of fresh-water lakes, where no such shells could 
naturally be looked for. The first of these was accidentally discovered in an 
Indian grave-mound at Nottawasaga, on the Georgian Bay, and along with it was 
found a gorget made from the same kind of shell. The second example, which 
bears unmistakeable evidence of having been artificially cut with very rude 
implements, was brought from the Fishing Islands, near Cape Hurd, on Lake 
Huron. A third specimen, which I have obtained possession of, constituted one 
of the contents of a large sepulchral depository on the shores of Georgian Bay, 
near Owen’s Sound. It was found lying at the head of a skeleton, in one of a 
group of Indian graves, along with a copper kettle and other relics; and the 
surrounding graves are reported to have contained additional specimens of 
those large tropical shells. The example referred to has the upper whorls 
cut off, so as to expose the internal canal. Five lines or notches are cut on the 
inner face, and it is perforated on the inner edge, seemingly for the purpose 
of attaching some ornament to it. As the discovery of such shells so remote 
from their native locality isa just subject of curiosity, Imay refer to examples 
noted by others. 

In various districts of North America ancient sepulchral deposits of a pecu- 
liar kind are met with, containing heaps of human bones promiscuously mingled 
together. About the year 1837, one of these Indian ossuaries was accidentally 

discovered in the township of Beverley, Canada. West. An elevated ridge, 
running from north to south, was covered by an old growth of full-grown beech 
trees, standing somewhat widely apart; and across this, and consequently 
running from east to west, a series of trenches were uncovered consisting al- 
most entirely of human bones. These lay in immense numbers, of both sexes 
and of all ages, promiscuously heaped together, and interspersed with many 
Indian relics, which furnished the chief temptation to their exploration. 
These depositories of human bones are referred to by Dr Schoolcraft in his 
‘ History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indians,” as especially characteristic 
of the ancient period of occupancy of the upper lake regions, and are described 
by him as consisting of ‘‘ sepulchral trenches or ossuaries, in which the bones 
of entire villages would seem to have been carefully deposited, after the bodies 
had been previously scaffolded, or otherwise disposed of, till the fleshy parts 
were entirely dissipated, and nothing left but the osteological frame.” In 
commenting on this Indian sepulchral rite, he further observes: ‘‘ A custom of 
this kind may be supposed to intervene, in the history of nations, between that 
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of burning the body,—which is still practised, we are told, among the Tacullies 
of British Oregon or New Caledonia,—and that of immediate interment, so 
generally practised. 

On this question, however, I have abtaiied information leading to a different 
inference. On inquiring of Mr Paul Kane, a Canadian artist, whose practical 
knowledge of Indian rites and customs is derived from the experience of years 
spent in travelling among the northern tribes as far as the shores of the Pa- 
cific, he informs me that in the above remarks the American ethnologist con- 
founds the sepulchral rites of two entirely distinct classes of Indian tribes. 
Among the Chippewas, Pottowatamays, the Menamonies, the Ottowas, and the 
Indians of the Six Nations, the practice prevailed of interring their dead in 
large sepulchral depositories. The bodies, among the tribes still retaining this 
custom, are objects of sacred regard and reverential care during the interven- 
- ing period between the first funeral rites and the final feast at the grave, which 
frequently extends over many months; but after the final honours and sacri- 
fices have been offered to the deceased, he is believed to have reached the 
spirit hunting-grounds, and then all care ceases, and the bones and offerings 
to the manes of the dead are sooner or later promiscuously gathered into the 
common ossuary. .This custom fully accounts for the immense trenches filled 
with human bones intermingled with Indian relics. One of those opened at 
Beverley, and carefully explored, was found to measure forty feet in length, with 
a breadth of eight feet ; and throughout this entire area it consisted, to a depth 
of six feet, of a solid mass of human crania and bones. The other practice, 
which Dr Schoolcraft supposes to be only the preliminary stage of the one 
described above, constitutes the entirely distinct and final sepulchral rite of 
other tribes lying to the north and west of the former, including the Chinouks, 
Kliketats, Coulitz, and all the Indians of the Columbia River. These tribes 
all deposit the corpse on a scaffold or raised platform above ground. The most 
common and characteristic bier is the canoe, raised on poles, and decorated with 
relics pertaining to the deceased, and with the offerings of his friends. These 
Indian biers are invariably erected on an isolated rock or island, inaccessible to 
beasts of prey, and are regarded as the final resting-places of the dead. I have 
examined with much interest a series of drawings executed by Mr Paul Kane, 
of the canoe-biers, constructed by a tribe of the Flat-Heads on Vancouver’s 
Island. I was struck with the fact, which I learned at the same time, that all 
the copper kettles, implements, &c., deposited on these biers are broken and 
rendered unserviceable. This is not done from any idea of preventing their 
abstraction, as no Indian would profane the grave, however great his need 
for such articles. To me it suggests a curious psycological affinity with the 
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practice of the Scottish bronze period, of breaking the leaf-shaped sword before 
depositing it beside the dead warrior. 

Returning to the subject of the discovery of tropical marine shells in the 
regions of the great northern fresh-water lakes, I have specially referred to 
the Beverley ossuaries, in order to note the discovery there of various shell-beads, 
a worked gorget made from a large shell, with the original nacre of red par- 
tially remaining, and two entire specimens of large tropical sea shells, along 
with numerous clay pipes, copper bracelets, amulets of red pipe-stone, and 
personal ornaments of various kinds. One of the shells is another specimen of 
the Pyrula perversa, and the other is described as the Pyrula spirata, a large 
shell, if I mistake not, peculiar to the western coasts of Central America. The 
shell-beads also appear to be of precisely the same kind as some described in 
the “Transactions of the American Ethnological Society,” which were discovered 
far south in the Grave Creek mound in Virginia: thus supplying another indi- 
cation of intercourse between the north and south. The interest which pertains 

_ to those Indian relics manifestly depends on the fact of thus discovering along - 
the shores of the great inland chain of fresh-water lakes specimens of the large 
tropical sea-shells of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts of Central America, and of 
the West Indian Isles; while from the grave-mounds of the south, copper 
relics are found, believed to be derived from these remote northern regions, 

The attractions offered by those and other allied species of the large and 
beautiful tropical shells are sufficiently apparent, and are by no means limited 
to the untutored tastes of the Red Indian of America, nor to the products of the 

_ Mexican coasts and the Antilles. The Pyrum, and others of the large and 
beautiful shells of the East Indian seas, of the species T'urbinella, are highly 
prized by the natives of the neighbouring districts ; and this is especially the 
case with a sinistrorsal variety which inhabits the coasts of .Tranquebar and 
Ceylon, and is made use of by the Cingalese in some of their most sacred rites. 
The greater number of the genus Pyrula are dextrorsal, or rise in a spiral line 
from right to left, so as to present the mouth on the right side when held with 
the elongated canal or tube downwards; but such is not the case with the two 
American species referred to. | 

In the East Indian seas examples of sinistrorsal monstrosities of the native 
species are occasionally met with, and are highly prized. Such reversed shells of 
the species Turbinella are held in special veneration in China, where great 
prices are given for them. They are kept in the pagodas by the priests, and 
are not only employed by them on certain occasions as the sacred vessels from 
which they administer medicine to the sick, but it is in one of these sinistrorsal 
Turbinella that the consecrated oil is kept with which the Emperor is anointed 
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at his coronation. Specimens of these shells, curiously ornamented with 
elaborate carvings, are in the British Museum. 

The discovery of tastes or habits common to races of the human family, 
widely separated either in point of time or by inaccessible geographical position, 
is always a just subject of interest, and thus confers a certain value on the relics 
referred to, as supplying one element of comparison between races of the old 
and the new world. But it is chiefly as proving the existence, at some former 
time, of an intercourse having subsisted between widely severed northern and 
southern regions of the American continent, that the tropical marine shells 
found in the regions of the great lakes of the north are of value to the 
archeologist. 

In the great basin of Lake Superior, and in the higher latitudes beyond, the 
traces of older occupation are almost exclusively connected with the ancient 
copper workings. No sepulchral remains, such as abound in the southern 
Mississippi valley, have hitherto been observed ; and flint arrow or spear heads, 
hatchets, pipes, and other relics, appear to be scarce. It must be remembered, 
however, that the country is still an uncleared wilderness. I sailed along the 
shores of Lake Superior for hundreds of miles, looking only on sand bluffs and 
rocky cliffs covered with the primeval forest; and the principal freight of the 
vessel in which I sailed seemed to be hay for the horses and cattle required at 
the mines. I repeatedly landed, and went some miles into the country, 
travelling through dense forests, but I saw no clearings and scarcely a trace of 
agricultural operations, even at the mining locations. But it is in this wild 
region that the great mineral treasures abound, which attracted the attention of 
the native Indians long before the discovery of America by Columbus or Cabot, 
and, in that prehistoric period of the New World, furnished the chief element of 
traffic, and the consequent source of intercourse, between the north and south. 

I have referred to the working of the copper by the Indians of Lake Superior, 
without any skill in the metallurgic arts, and, indeed, without any precise dis- 
tinction between the copper which they mechanically separated from its native 
matrix, and the unmalleable stone or flint out of which they were ordinarily 
accustomed to fashion their spear and arrow heads. ‘‘ The copper,” says an 
American writer (Mr Whittlesea), in referring to the implements found in 
southern grave-mounds, ‘‘ is apparently cold wrought, and does not show that 
it has been melted. It must therefore have been found by the mound-builders 
in its native state; and there are no mines in North America known at this 
time where native metal can be had except those of Lake Superior.’ This, I 
may remark, serves to confirm ideas already expressed by me in the “ Prehistoric 
Annals,” and oddly misunderstood by some learned critics. It is there observed 
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{p. 214), in reference to the possible use of metals in the stone period—paradoxi- 
cal as that may seem—“‘! It is not impossible that the working in gold may have 
preceded even the age of bronze. If metal could be found capable of being 
wrought and fashioned without smelting or moulding, its use was perfectly 
compatible with the simple arts of the stone period.” It is to be borne in re- 
membrance, that the metal weapons and implements of America’s sepulchral 
deposits are not of bronze, like those of Europe, but of pure copper. ‘‘ This 
metal,” Dr Schoolcraft remarks, ‘‘ was employed, by the Indians in making 
various ornaments, implements, and instruments. It was used by them for arm 
and wrist bands, pyramidal tubes, or dress ornaments, chisels, and axes ; in all 
cases, however, having been wrought out by mere hammering, and brought to 
ats required shapes, without the use of the crucible, or the art of soldering. 
Such is the state of the manufactured article, as found in the gigantic Grave 


Creek mound, and in the smaller mounds of the Scioto valley, and wherever it 


has been scattered, in early days, through the medium of the ancient Indian 
exchanges. In every view which has been taken of the subject, the area of the 
basin of Lake Superior mast be regarded as the chief point of this intermediate 
traffic in native copper.” 

As an evidence of this ancient traffic subsisting between the widely distant 
north and south, the conchological relics above referred to are of peculiar value. 
Whatever doubt may be thrown on the derivation of specimens of ancient 
native manufacture, or of the copper found in sepulchral and other deposits of 
the Southern States and in Central America, no question can exist as to the 
tropical and marine origin of the large shells found in far inland northern 
districts lying between the Huron and Ontario Lakes, or the still remoter islands 
and shores of Georgian Bay, at a distance of upwards of two thousand miles 
from the shores of Yucatan on the mainland, where the Pyrula perversa is 
found in its native locality. 

Itis obvious, from the large and cumbrous size of the American Pyrula, that 
they must have possessed some very peculiar value or sacredness in the estima- 
tion of the Indian tribes of the north to encourage their transport from so great 
a distance, through regions beset by so many impediments to direct traffic. 
Their transport to the Canadian lake regions appears to have been practised 
from a very remote era. They have been found there in an entire state among 
traces of Indian arts, which Schoolcraft supposes to be “relics of the ante- 
Cabotian period.” From the circumstance of their discovery in sepulchral 
mounds, and their being found laid at the head of the buried chief, with his 
copper kettle and other peculiarly prized relics, the American Pyrula would 
appear to have been held in no less veneration than the Asiatic species now are 
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by the native Cingalese, or the more civilized and cultivated priests of China. 
Though the decorations of the American shells in no degree partake of the 
elaborate carving of the Chinese sacred T'urbinella, yet the examples referred 


to are generally more or less marked and ornamented. The shell described 
above, from the vicinity of Owen Sound, in Georgian Bay, in addition to the 


marks of artificial workmanship already referred to, exhibits abundant traces of 


its long and frequent use. The surface is smooth and polished, as if by constant 
handling, except where it is worn off or decayed, so as to expose the rough 
inner lamine of the shell; and all the natural prominences are worn nearly 
flat by frequent attrition. We should not probably greatly err in assuming the 
Pyrula, thus venerated by the ancient Indians of the great Canadian lakes, to 
have corresponded to the Conopas, or rude penates of the Peruvians, as de- 
scribed by Rivero and Von Tschudi. Any singular or rare object in nature or 
- art seems to have sufficed for one of these Peruvian minor deities, amulets, or 
charms. ‘ Every small stone or piece of wood of singular form was worshipped 
as a Conopa. These private deities were buried with their owners, and 
generally hung to the neck of the dead.’’ The choice of the sinistrorsal 
Turbinella by the Cingalese and Chinese obviously arises from the same 
psychological characteristic ; and it is easy to conceive of the wonder with which 
the northern Indian must om contrasted the gigantic tropical Pyrita with the 
miniature molluses of his own lake shores. 

Trifling as such relics of Indian superstition, or of the ancient and rude 
traffic of barbarous tribes may appear, they are not without some value, both 
in regard to the light they throw on the ancient history of the American con- 
tinent, and also, perhaps, in respect to some of the forms in which the progressive 
civilization of its new occupants may be modified by the same physical causes 
which largely controlled the ancient intercourse between north and south, east 
and west. Looking back into the most ancient history of Europe, we find that 
that continent also had its northern mineral treasures ; its tin, pertaining to the 
Kassiterides, or British Isles; and its amber, found there, as now, in most 
abundance on the shores of the Baltic. But it was by maritime intercourse, 
through the agency of the Pheenician merchantmen of Asia, that the north of 
Europe exchanged its mineral treasures for the coveted possessions of regions 
lying towards the tropics. Herodotus, in the earliest known reference to the 
British Isles as the source of tin, refers to them only to declare his total 
ignorance in regard to them; and in noticing the rumour that amber is brought 
from the same northern sea in which these islands are situated, he says :— 
‘“‘ Though giving much attention to the subject, Iam not able to hear of any 
one that has been an eye-witness that a sea exists on that side of Europe.” 
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Even to the Romans of the Christian era all that lay beyond the Rhine and | 
the Danube was clothed in vague mystery, and Northern Scandinavia retained 
for many centuries thereafter the Pagan creed and unadulterated northern 
manners. Much of this is unquestionably traceable to the broadly-marked 
physical features of the European continent. Its surface is broken up by 
numerous large mountain ranges, and its coasts are indented by bays, estuaries, 
and land-locked seas, by means of which its various populations are even now 
isolated, and its political subdivisions fixed to a great extent by clearly-defined 
natural bounds. 

Altogether different is it with the American continent. I have travelled from | 
the Delaware to the St Lawrence, and from the Atlantic to the River St Louis, 
at the head of Lake Superior ; and even including the grand scenery which the 
latter discloses, there is more variety to be seen in a, single ride of fifty miles in 
the Scottish Highlands than in all the thousands of miles I have traversed. The 
great levels of this continent are so little broken, that not only the boundaries 
of properties and townships, but even of states and provinces, are drawn with- 
out reference to any natural features of the country, excepting in the case of 
the great lakes, the River St Lawrence, the Rio Grande, and very partially in 
that of the Mississippi ; though the latter is fit to be the boundary of any empire. 

While the uniform aspect of so large a portion of the American continent 
must have facilitated the wandering of its native tribes, its river communication 
furnished a means for the traffic between the north and the south, which was 
impossible with the old Alps-divided Europe, with its isolated peninsulas. The 
most important navigable river of Europe—and still more important, perhaps, 
in relation to its ancient history—the Danube, flows from east to west in one 
parallel of latitude, and through a population rendered somewhat homogeneous 
by the influences of climate and all external circumstances ; but the Mississippi 
and the Missouri flow together through 20° of latitude, with all the varieties of 
climate still further increased on a continent which extends its widest area 
within the arctic circle. 

Europe never can have been for any length of time the area for a nomadic 
population ; whereas in America, with its great unbroken levels, even the home- 
loving Anglo-Saxon becomes migratory, and seems to lose in a degree his old 
characteristic of local attachment. In Europe the diverse ethnological elements 
are still kept apart by its physical features. The Iberian of antichristian cen- 
turies survives in the Pyrenees, and the Gaul and Briton of the first century have 
still their representatives on the coasts of Brittany, and in the mountains of Scot- 
land and Wales. But on the American continent a nearly homogeneous ab- 
original population appears to have occupied its entire area; and now that its 
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ancient tribes are being displaced by the colonists,—that Spain, England and 
Ireland, Poland, Hungary, France, and Germany, pour unceasingly on its 
shores, the old world’s ineradicable distinctions of Iberian, German, Celt, and 
Saxon,—appear to vanish almost in a single generation. When it is considered 
how largely all European history has been affected by the peninsular character 
of Greece and Italy, and by the insular character of Britain, as well as in a 
lesser degree by the geographical isolation of Spain, France, Denmark, and the 
Scandinavian peninsula—how much indeed the history of lowland and highland 
Scotland is due to the physical features of the country—it is impossible to over- 
look in this a key to some of the contrasting elements of fusion noticeable on 
the American continent. 


ITT. 


NOTICES OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE PARISH OF GOVAN. 
By J. ©. ROGER, Esq., F.8.A., Scot. 


At an early period it appears that Govan was the seat of an ecclesiastical 
establishment; a ‘‘ Monasterium,” as it is termed in the Breviary of Aberdeen. 
Constantine, King of Cornwall, according to Fordun, having renounced his 
throne, accompanied St Columba to Scotland in a.p. 565, and preached the 
doctrines of Christianity to the Scots and Picts. He was put to death by the 
inhabitants of Cantyre, whom he had laboured to convert, and his remains were 
deposited in the monastery of Govan, of which he had been the founder, and 
over which he had presided. 

Notwithstanding the obscurity which invests the ae of this early religious 
settlement, leaving it impossible to indicate the successive stages of its progress 
and decay, in monuments still extant, which recent discoveries have brought 
to light, there is evidence to show that the monastery of Govan must have oc- 
cupied an important place among the religious houses of our early history. 

The parish of Govan, intersected by the River Clyde, and lying chiefly within 
the sheriffdom of Lanark, was anciently bounded, on the west by the parish of 
Renfrew, and north of the river, on the east (not west, as stated in ‘“ Origines 
Parochiales’’) by the water of Kelvin. Stretching eastward from the boundary 
of the parish of Renfrew, along the south bank of the Clyde, to the distance of 
53 miles, it comprehended the present parish of Gorbals, which was erected 
into a separate parish in 1771. The division of the parish lying south of the 
River Clyde formed of old the township and territory of Govan, as did that on 
the north the township and territory of Partick; and as these were distinct 
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manors, it is held probable that previous to 1152 they had also formed distinct 
parishes, 

Prior to the year 1147, King David I., with consent of his son Henry, 
granted Guuen ‘‘in perpetual alms” to the see of St Kentégern of Glasgow, 
and soon after the church of Govan, ‘ with all its ecclesiastical rights and per- 
tinents, and with ‘the islands between Govan and Perthee, together with that 
part of Perthec which David the king gave to the church of Glasgow at its 
dedication ; and that other part of Perthec which the same king afterwards 
gave in pure alms to Bishop John and his successors,’ ” was erected by Bishop 
Herbert into a prebend of the cathedral church of Glasgow. 

‘“‘ Under these grants,’ says the author of Caledonia, “the whole parish of 
Govan belonged anciently in property and superiority to the bishops of Glas- 
gow” (who had a residence at Perthec previous to 1277), ‘and was included in 
the regality of Glasgow,” which, according to Hamilton of Wishaw, compre- 
hended, in addition to the parish of Govan: ‘he parishes of Glasgow, Barony, 
Calder, and part of Old Monkland. 

The church of Govan was dedicated to St Constantine. It had an altar con- 
secrated to the Virgin, and an endowed chaplainry, the revenues of which, at 
the time of the Reformation, were, 12 bolls of oats, 3 bolls of meal, and 26 
shillings in money. In 1560, on the withdrawal of Archbishop Beaton into 
France, the patronage was assumed by the Crown, and was afterwards (1577) 
_ bestowed on the University of Glasgow, in which it is still vested. In the same 
year commission was granted to Walter Commendator of Blantyre to feu the 
whole lands within the lordship and regality of Glasgow, which in 1590 occa- 
sioned its division among the respective tenants, who became heritable pos- 
sessors ‘‘ for payment of their ancient rent be way of few duties.” 

Towards the beginning of the present century a large portion of the land 
within the parish of Govan was held by a number of small proprietors of the 
name of Rowan, believed to have been the descendants of the Huguenot 
refugees, who, emigrating from Rouen, in Normandy, during the persecution, 
consequent on the revocation of the edict of Nantes, settled in this parish. So 
numerous, indeed, did these families become, that it was found necessary to 
distinguish their individual members by a kind of soubriquet, as appears from 
the records of the parish, where such entries may be found, as “ John Rowan, 
‘son of John Rowan (Long John),” and the like. 

At Polmadie, the name of a rivulet on the left bank of the Clyde (said to 
denote the Wolf’s Burn), stood an hospital for the reception of destitute persons 
of both sexes. It was erected previous to 1249, and was dedicated to St John. 

To the “ Poor’s House of Polmadie’” were annexed the church and lands of 
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Strathblane, and the eastern half of the lands of Little Govan; the former 
belonging to it before the year 1316, and the latter being granted by Bishop 
John in 1320. The privileges which pertained to the hospital in the reign of 
Alexander III. were, in 1317, confirmed by King Robert Bruce. Vestiges of 
the hospital were traceable at the end of the last century, but these have now 
totally disappeared. 

On the south bank of the Clyde, extending from the site of the old bridge of 
Glasgow on the west, to a rivulet called the Blind Burn on the east, is a portion 
of land known by the name of St Ninian’s Croft. Here stood the leper hospital, 
founded in 1350 by Marjory Stewart, grand-daughter of King Robert II., and 


wife of Duncan Campbell of Lochaw, one of the progenitors of the family of | 


Argyll. A plain, old-fashioned structure, situated close by the brink of the 
river, between the foot of Mnirhead Street and Hospital Street, is understood 
to have been the lazar-house of St Ninians. In front of the building, the site 
of which is now occupied by power-loom factories, was placed a statue of the 
founder ; but on the barony of Gorbals being transferred to the city of Glas- 
gow, the ground on which the hospital was situated was feued to a Covenanter, 
who, possibly, deeming the statue a relic of Popery, proceeded to its re- 
moval. 

Towards the beginning of the present century, close by the building referred 
to, large quantities of human bones and fragments of coffins were disinterred, 
plainly denoting the position of the leper’s cemetery. 

On the east side of the Main Street of Gorbals (nearly opposite to Malta 
Street) stood the mansion of Sir George Elphinstone of Blythswood, at one time 
Provost of Glasgow, and Lord Justice-Clerk of Scotland in the reign of Charles 
1. This magnificent structure, with its stately courtyard, commodious cham- 
bers, elaborately-carved ceilings, projecting turrets, and sculptured shields— 
having passed from the residence of a judge of the Supreme Court, and of a 
peer of the realm, to a prison-house for thieves, and latterly to the abode of 
the poor and wretched—has at length disappeared, with the exception of the 
chapel formerly attached to it, and in which, it is said, the remains of Elphin- 
stone were deposited. 

The chapel was rebuilt by Robert Douglas, Viscount Belhaven, who at the 
same time erected the square tower adjoining it. On a slab inserted into the 
front wall of the chapel, in high relief, is the sculptured coat of Douglas, being 
a man’s heart ensigned with an imperial crown, within a double tressure, 
flowered and counter-flowered. In middle chief, a martlet, between two mul- 
lets, supported on the dexter by a naked savage holding a baton erected, and 
wreathed about the middle, and on the sinister by a lion crowned. Crest, on a 
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wreath (surmounting a defaced coronet), a Scots thistle. The legend cannot 
be deciphered. 

The lands of Gorbals appear to have been acquired from Archbishop Boyd, 
by Sir George Elphinstone, in 1607. In four years afterwards Sir George ob- 
tained a charter of confirmation from James VI., when the lands were disjoined 
from the regality of Glasgow, and erected into a separate jurisdiction, called the 
Barony of Blythswood. On the death of Sir George the barony was acquired 
by his nephew Viscount Belhaven, by whom it was disponed in 1647 to the 
city and corporations of Glasgow. Within the ancient manor of Partick, a 
short distance west of the village, not many years since stood an uninteresting 
ruin, popularly regarded as a residence of the Archbishops of Glasgow, but 
which is certainly known to have been built by one of the Brothers Hutchison 
of Lambhill, who founded an hospital in Glasgow. That the Archbishop of 
Glasgow had a residence at Partick is sufficiently ascertained ; the adjustment 
of a dispute between the Bishop and his Chapter, conducted at the manor-house 
of Partick, stands upon record. 

Spanning the Kelvin, in the direction of north and south, opposite the centre 
of the old village, stands the bridge of Partick, now becoming an object of in- 
terest to the antiquary. Its arches—four in number, springing from the abut- 
ments at the height of a few feet from the surface of the river—each describe a 
half circle to the point where they merge into their opposite piers, which are 
supported on either side by three prism-shaped buttresses, reaching to a point 
on a line with the tops of the arches. Those on the east side of the bridge 
have been replaced by others of a more substantial form, to guard the structure 
from the effects of the periodical flooding of the river. At one end of the bridge 
is a cottage of hewn stone of the form of the letter T, probably the residence of 
the person who collected the pontage. Each of the gables is surmounted by 
the crow-steps, the prevailing fashion of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries. Of this description are most of the cottages of the old villages of Govan 
and Partick, many of them bearing dates varying from 1590 to 1780. The 
Bridge, according to Crawford, in his ‘‘ History of Renfrewshire,” was built in 
1577 (a great part of it, he says), by the famous Captain Crawford of Jordan- 
hill (sixth son of Laurence Crawford of Kilbirnie), when he held the office of 
Provost of Glasgow. The arms of Captain Crawford being placed on it, as also 
his name, and the following inscription, viz. :— 

“‘ He that by labour does any honestie, 
The labour goes, the honour bydes with thee ; 


He that by treason does onie vice also, 
The shame remains, the pleasure soon agoes.” 
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The arms, defaced and unintelligible, still remain—a quartered shield, en- 
signed with a front-faced helmet, and supported on either side by two grey- 
hounds, collared. The crest, an ermine (?) on a mural coronet. 

Midway between the villages of Govan and Crossmyloof stands the Castle of 
Haggs, one of the ancient seats of the family of Pollock, connected with which 
there is no particular history. It was built in 1585, as appears from an in- 
scription placed over one of the doors. Opposite the Ferryhouse is a tumulus 
known by the name of Doomster Hill, on the top of which has been formed a 
reservoir for an adjoining dyework. A few years ago, in deepening this reser- 
voir, were discovered a few planks of black oak, and some fragments of bones. 

An old flat tombstone, formerly standing in a field on the farm of Laigh 
Craigton, denoting the resting-place of a victim of the plague, and which had 
hitherto been respected, was lately removed. On the south bank of the river, 
‘immediately west of the point where it is joined by the Kelvin, on the opposite 
side, stood the old parish kirk of Govan, a structure of great antiquity, which 
was removed in 1762. The churchyard, which, there is reason to believe, had 
been the site of the dormitory of the early monastery, is retained within a wall, 
at an elevation of four or five feet above the surface of the adjacent ground. It. 
is skirted by a double row of elms, and occupies in extent about two imperial 
acres. Various remains have been dug up in it from time to time; among 
others, fragments of hewn stones, as well as large blocks of whinstone, the latter 
presenting appearances of having been rounded by the action of waves, and’ to 
which mortar was sometimes found adhering. These would seem to indicate 
the remains of ancient foundations. 

Within the parish of Govan, during the last few years, in the course of ope- 
rations on the River Clyde, have been dug out various objects of archeological 
interest. Whole trees of oak (black) from beneath the channel of the river, 
canoes (of which this Society has had an account), coins and medals; also a stone 
cross, measuring about two feet either way, having the appearance of age, but 
without symbol, inscription, or date. (One of the coins referred to—that of Con- 
stantius, son of Constantine—is now presented to the Society, see page 200). 
In 1832, several urns, containing fragments of bones and portions of hair, were 
found on the property of Gilmorehill. Some years since a number of the roots 
of fossil trees were discovered on the banks of the Kelvin. One of these is in 
the Museum of the Andersonian University, Glasgow. 
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| April 14, 1856. 
ROBERT CHAMBERS, Esq., in the Chair. 


The following Gentleman was duly elected a Fellow of the So- 
ciety .— 
Rozert James Hespen of Eday, Esq., Orkney. 


Mr Stuart, secretary, stated that in consequence of reports of the 
recent destruction of a remarkable stone circle near the old Castle of 
Moyness, in Nairnshire, belonging to Lord Cawdor, he had com- 
municated with his Lordship’s factor on the subject. From the 
answer of that gentleman it appeared that the reports in question 
had been greatly exaggerated. When the present line of road was 
made many years ago, it was carried through the circle, and many 
stones removed, but no recent encroachment on the circle, such as 
that referred to in the newspapers, has taken place, either to 
straighten an arable field, or for any other purpose. ‘The supposed 
“rocking stone” consisted of one of the upright pillars which had 
fallen over some smaller ones, leaving an end unsupported, and by 
jumping on this end a heavy man could just move it. The only 
change that has taken place on the circle for years, is the removal 
of this pillar for some purpose by the tenant’s consent, but without 
the knowledge of the landlord or his factor, and orders have now 
been given to prevent any interference with the fragment of the 
circle still existing. Mr Stuart remarked that it was agreeable to 
find so general an interest on this subject, as the supposed destruc- 
tion of the circle had excited a feeling of indignation in all parts 
of the country. He reported, as shewing the good effects of the So- 
ciety’s circular of last autumn, that the Duke of Buccleuch, as he 
had heard, had given instructions to his Grace’s numerous tenantry 
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to preserve the ancient remains on their farms in time coming, and 
trusted that a similar example would be followed by others. 

Mr Stuart then read to the meeting a suggestion in a letter to 
him from Mr Chalmers of Aldbar, viz., that the Society should ask 
country schoolmasters to encourage their pupils to pick up and 
bring to them all ancient remains which might come in their way. 
Mr Chalmers stated that at a school in his own neighbourhood this 
plan had been followed for some time, and already several fine flint 
arrowheads, rings of stone, and similar remains, had been collected. 

A letter from Mr Albert Way to the Secretary was read, in 
which he intimated the purpose of the Archzological Institute 
to hold their next meeting at Edinburgh during the week begin- 
ning from July 22, and expressed a hope that the Society of An- 
tiquaries of Scotland would afford their encouragement and co- 
operation ; adding, that the noble President of the Society, the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, had kindly granted his patronage to the 
proposed meeting. 

The Society, on the motion of Mr Joseph Robertson, resolved to 
do all in their power to further the success of the proposed meeting 
of the Institute ; and instructed the Council accordingly. 

A report was then read from the Committee appointed relative 
to St Margaret's Well. [See page 147.] The report bore that 
the Committee had inspected the well, and had found it in a very 
filthy state; as also that some parts of the groined roof were dis- 
placed. They had also examined the buildings erected over the 
well, which they found to be filled with heavy machinery of various 
kinds, and that an iron lathe of great weight and power is directly 
above the well, while the steam-engine by which all this machinery 
is driven is on the opposite end of the shed, and must tend by de- 
grees to dislocate the stones of the old building, and ultimately to 
destroy it. The Committee therefore reported as their opinion 
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that it was desirable the building should be removed before further 
dilapidation takes place, and that in doing so the use of the water 
should be secured to those in the neighbourhood who depend on it 
for a supply. They also reported in favour of a site in the Queen’s 
Park, near the east entrance, for the re-erection of this venerable 
fabric; as this would place it at the east margin of a small lake 
which will probably soon be formed there. 


The Donations to the Museum and Library laid on the table in- 
cluded :— 


An Ancient Piece of Ordnance or ‘ Pierrier ;” and an Iron Ham- 
mer-Head; found in the North-East Tower of Broughty Castle. 
_ By Lieut.-Col. R. C. Moopy, Royal Engineers. 

Casts from the Mouldings and other parts of St Margaret’s Well, 
Restalrig. By the BoARD oF MANUFACTURES. 

Bronze Palstave and Celt; and various Bronze Relics,—two Or- 
namented Handles, and three Feet of Bronze Vessels from Italy ; 
Egyptian Mummy Figures in Porcelain; and several impressions 
of Scottish Seals, referred to in a previous communication by the 
late Dr W. H. Scott. By Mrs Scort, 4 Rutland Street. 

_ Fragments of Urns, Bones, and Lead, found in and near the 
Castle Hill of Kintore. By Mr ALEXANDER Wart, Kintore. 

Glasgow, Past and Present. Vol. III. Glasgow, 1856. By 
the Author, Joun BucHANAN, Ksq., F.S.A., Scot. 

Transactions of the Architectural Institute of Scotland. Vol. 
IV., Part 1. 1854-5. By the INSTITUTE. 

Portions of a Skull, and Fragments of Clay Urn, found in a Cist 
at Kinaldy near Kintore, and an Urn found in a Cist at Tillybin, 
in the parish of Kintore, were exhibited by Mr ALEXANDER WATT, 
Kintore. | 
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The following Communications were then read :— 


L 


MEMORANDUM RELATIVE TO A PIECE OF ORDNANCE, FOUND 28TH MARCH 
1856, IN THE COURSE OF EXCAVATIONS BY THE ROYAL ENGINEER 
DEPARTMENT, AT BROUGHTY CASTLE. COMMUNICATED BY LIEUT.- 
COL. R. C. MOODY, Roya ENGINEERS, F.S.A., Scot. 


This piece of ordnance (the ‘ Pierrier ’ now presented to the Museum of the So- 
ciety) was found in the interior of the North-East Tower, Broughty Castle, about 
one foot below the ground floor, which is six feet below the surface. This floor 
is composed of earth and clay of a dark colour, and such parts of it as were 
cleared by the excavations were found to be very hard. ‘This, however, does 
not appear to have been the original floor, as there were noticed on the same 
level with the piece of ordnance and hammer, several pieces of slate and lime ; 
and, on further examination, similar substances were traced for two feet farther 
down, this being the greatest depth attained. It is possible, therefore, that 
there may be another floor below this. Although the present surface round the 
Tower is as high as six feet above the present floor, it is quite evident from the 
string course round the outside of the circular part of the tower, that they were 
originally about the same level. 

Being doubtful whether the piece of ordnance was very ancient from its dis- 
figured appearance by rust, I was induced to heat it, which led to the discovery 
of the touch-hole, or vent, and also the supposed charge of powder, the ashes of 
which were afterwards taken from the breach, and are now inclosed in the 
piece, I am induced to think that it was powder that was contained in the 
piece, from the colour of the flames, and from the strong smell of sulphur, which 
proceeded from the fire while the piece was being heated. 

Rost. Marr, R.E.D. 

Royau Eneineers’ Orrice, EDINBURGH, 

2d April 1856. 


[Colonel Moody has since stated that a variety of ‘‘ Pierriers,”’ improved and 
enlarged by Céchorn, the famous Dutch engineer, have been in use in sieges down 
to the most modern times (but not, he believed, at Sebastopol) in advanced 
trenches, towards the close of a siege, to throw vollies of stones, small balls, 
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grape, We., in showers over on the defenders of the ‘ covert way.” The French, 


from a fanciful comparison to the flight of a covey of partridges, call such vol- 
lies ‘¢ Partridges.” 




















The piece of ordnance (which is here figured) is a moveable chamber or 
breech belonging to the pieces called Pierriers, or Pierrieres, from their be- 
ing used to throw stone balls, which, according to Grose, in his “ Military Anti- 
quities,” were vulgarly called Pattereras. It is 11 inches long by 4 inches in 
diameter across the butt, and the bore is 2 inches wide at the opening in front, 
which is bevelled to allow it to be fixed in the barrel of the gun, the handle by 
which it was carried projects about 14 inch from the side, and is 6 inches in 
length, the touch-hole is placed close to the base of the handle at the left side, 
and at about 1 inch distance from the butt. 

On a sculptured stone, in the Museum of the Society, showing various pieces 
of ancient artillery and other weapons of war, and which formerly formed a 
part of the ancient entrance or Barrier Gate-way to the Castle of Edinburgh, 
demolished in 1800, we find no less than seven of these Pierriers represented of 
a somewhat similar character to the one now presented, only the bevelled part 
in front for fitting into the bore of the gun is defined into a distinct neck; and 
the touch-hole, instead of being, as in this one, close to the handle, is cut in the 
middle of the side, half way across the piece from the handle. 

“ The ancient Barrier Gate-way stood immediately within the drawbridge. 
It was adorned with pilasters and very rich mouldings carried over the arch, 
above which was an oblong panel containing the curious piece of sculpture in 
basso relievo, of which this (referred to above) formeda part. Another portion 
of it, containing a representation of the famous old cannon, Mons Meg, mounted 
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on its ancient carriage, is now placed over the entrance to the Ordnance Office 
in the Castle. The Barrier Gate~way was probably erected on the restoration 
of the fortifications of the Castle, after the celebrated siege of 1572.” —Synopsis 
of Musewm of Soc. of Ant., p. 145.—Ep. ] 


i; 


NOTICE OF THE DEATH OF ROBERT BLACKADER, ARCHBISHOP OF GLAS- 
GOW, DURING A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, IN THE YEAR 1508. 
BY DAVID LAING, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 


Ata recent meeting of the Society, I incidentally referred to the death of 
Blackader, Archbishop of Glasgow, during his pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The 
notice by a contemporary writer, which I now beg to lay before the Society, is, 
I think, not devoid of interest. 

Knox mentions Blackader as having ‘ departed this lyfe, going in his super- 
stitious devotioun to Hierusalem ;”* and Bishop Lesley, who styles him ‘ ane 
noble, wyse, and godlie man,”’ states, that this occurred before he came “to the 
end of his journey ;”? while the Obituary in the Glasgow Chartulary assigns the 
precise date as the 28th of July 1508. But no statement is found to point out 
the place, or under what circumstances, the Bishop died. 

In Paton’s ‘‘ Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic, &c.,”’ a passage is quoted 
from an Italian diary of the Venetian Sanuto, respecting a “rich Scottish Bishop,” 
having in 1508 arrived in Venice, and his subsequent death at Jaffa. In meet- 
ing with this notice, ] had no difficulty in identifying him with the Archbishop 
of Glasgow ; andI took occasion to request the late Jamzs Drnnistoun, Esq., 
author of the ‘‘ Lives of the Dukes of Urbino,” to apply to his friend Rawdon 
Brown, Esq.,* who was residing at Venice, and has distinguished himself by his 
literary historical researches, for any further information on the subject that 
might be obtained from the ample records preserved in the Venetian Archives. 


1 Knox’s Works, vol. i., p. 12. 

2 History of Scotland, Edin. 1830, p. 78; Jo. Lesleeus de Origine, etc., Rome, 1578, p. 349. 

5 Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis, vol. ii., p.616; Knox, ut supra. . 

* Mr Rawdon Brown, among the fruits of his researches, has since published a very curious 
and valuable work, entitled “ Four Years at the Court of Henry the Eighth: Selection of 
Despatches written by the Venetian Ambassador, Sebastian Giustinian, and addressed to 
the Signory of Venice, January 12th, 1515, to July 26th, 1519. ‘Translated by Rawdon 
Brown.” London, 1855. 2 vols. post 8yvo. 
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The application was kindly made, and as promptly responded to. 
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The accom- 


panying extracts from the original Diaries, with a translation and some explan- 
atory notes by Mr Rawpon Brown, were received at the time through Mr Den- 
nistoun; but some circumstances prevented me from making use of this commu- 
nication, for the purpose intended,—that of illustrating the passage in Knox’s 


History. 


Marin Sanouro’s Drartzs. 
Vol. vii. fo. 365. “ Adi 16 la matina 
Mazo, a.d.1508. fo in Colegio l’Orator 
di Franza et Milam al qual li fo dito la 
deliberation di eri; disse aver scrito 
a Milam, et credera il Gram Maistro 
aria spaza in Franza in tre di se riva 
qui la risposta. Etiam vene l’Orator 
Yspano, et li fo dito ut supra. 


«Vene uno Episcopo di Scocia ves- 
tito di zibeloto paonazo accompagnato 
da Ser Lorenzo Orio dotor, Ser Marco 
Gradenigo dotor, Ser Jacomo Moro, 
_ Ser Mafio Michiel Cataveri : El qual e’ 
alozato in Canareio in Cha Frizier 
venuto per andar in Jerulasem con per- 
sone : a de intrada ducati 2000; 
et intrato in Colegio sentd appresso el 
Principe: Presenté letere di credenza 


et recomendatiorie (sic) a la Signoria. 


dil suo Re, e dil Re di Franza, et fece 
‘una oratione Latina in laude di questo 
Stato, e dil Principe, e dila benivolentia 
dil suo Re con la Signoria. Poi disse 
si conseieria di andar, 6 con la galia 
dil Zaffo, 6 con la Nave etc’. 


VOL. II. PART II. 


Cory in St Marx’s Lisrary, VENICE. 


“On the morning of 
the 16th there came 
into the College (1.), the French (2.) 
and Milanese ambassadors, to which 
last the resolve of yesterday was com- 
muniecated ; he said he had written to 
Milan, and that he believed the ‘Grand 
Master’ (3.) would send a dispatch to 
France in three days should the reply 
arrive here. The Spanish Ambassador 
etiam came, and it was told him ut 
supra. 

‘‘ A Scottish Bishop came, dressed in 
purple tabby, accompanied by Ser Lo- 
renzo Orio, LL.D., Ser Marco Gra- 
denigo, LL.D., Ser Jacomo Moro, Ser 
Mafio Michiel, governors of the Ex- 
chequer (4.): He is lodged in Cana- 
regio in Cha Frizier, and bas come for 
a passage to Jerusalem, with . . attend- 
ants. He hasarental of 2000 ducats ; 
and having entered the College, he sat 
near the Doge: He presented letters 
of credence and recommendation from 
his own King, and from the King of 
France, and made a Latin oration in 
praise of this State, and of the Doge, 
and of his King’s goodwill towards 
the Signory. He then said he should 
take counsel about going, either by the 
Jaffa galley, or by the ship, ete. 


Vis 


A.D. 1508. May. 
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“Tl Principe li usé grate parole justa 
il solito. 


‘¢ Adi primo fo il 
zorno dilaSensa: El 
Principe and4 con li Oratori, et la Sig- 
noria, et altri invitati al pranso de 
more nel Bucintoro, fuora di do castelli 
a sposar e benedir el mar: fonno Ora- 
téri di Franza, Spagna, Milan, et Fer- 
rara, et uno Episcopo de Scocia, va im- 
peregrinazo in Jerusalem. 


Vol. vii., fo. 413. 
Zugno A.D. 1508. 


‘‘ Fece Voficio dil Patriarcha uno 
Episcopo, per non esser ancora venuto 
le bolle dil novo Patriarcha eletto. 
Porté la spada Ser Domenego Conta- 
rini, erra Ca° di X“, et eletto Capv. a 
Verona; fo suo compagno Ser Franc’. 
da Cha da Pexaro, q™ Ser Hironimo. 


Vol. vii. fo. 512. “ Adi 14 fo Colegio 


Noyre. 14. 


noriae Savij. 

“Tn questi dila galia di Zaffo, patron 
Ser Jacomo Michiel q™ Ser Biascio ri- 
torno, et lanave di Marconi, su la qual 
di pélegrini 36, ne morti (sic) 27, trai 
qual quel Vescovo di Scocia richo, pa- 
rente dil Re, che fo molto honorato di 
la Signoria.” 


dupoi disnar di la Sig- 
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‘‘ The Doge spoke him graciously as 


usual. 


“The first was the day 
of the Ascension: The 
Doge went with the Ambassadors, and 
the Signory, and others invited, to the 
dinner de more in the Bucintor, outside 
the two Castles (4.), to espouse and bless 
the sea; there were the Ambassadors 
of France, Spain, Milan, and Ferrara, . 
and a Scottish bishop, who is going on 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

‘¢ A Bishop officiated in lieu of the 
Patriarch, as the bulls of the new Pa- 
triarch elect have not yet arrived: 
The sword was carried by Ser Domen- 
ego Contarini, late Chief of the Ten, 
and elected Captain of Verona; his 
Colleague was Ser Francesco of the 
house of Pesaro, son of the late Ser 
Hironimo, 


A.D. 1508. June. 


‘On the 14th, 
after dinner, the 
Signory and the Sages sat in committee. 

“In these days the Jaffa galley, Ser 
Jacomo Michiel, son of the late Ser 
Biagio, master, returned, and the ship 
belonging to the Marconi (5.), on board 
of which, out of 36 pilgrims, 27 died, 
including that rich Scottish Bishop, the 
King’s relation, who was much hon- 
oured by the Signory.” 


A.D. 1508. November. 


(1.) The full College formed the Republic’s Cabinet, and gave audience to 


Ambassadors and others. 


(2.) The French Ambassador was Giovanni Andrea Lascari, who had been 
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sent twice to Constantinople by Lorenzo dé Medici to collect Greek MSS., and, 
together with Sanuto himself, and Albert Prince of Carpe, and Hrasmus, was of 
the 40 who formed the NEACADEMIA, by whose decrees the presses of Aldus 
Pius Manutius were so much benefited. 

_ (8.) Charles d’Amboise, nephew of the Cardinal. 

(4.) I translate thus the title Cataveri; they acted as Attornies-General ; 
gave awards concerning waifs and strays, and decided claims on the property of 
such as died intestate ; they moreover punished the Jews who had carnal con- 
nexion with Christian women: I am at a loss to understand why these magis- 
trates were appointed to lionise the Bishop of Glasgow. 

At the moment of this Prelate’s arrival, the Republic of Venice was flushed 
with her victories over Maximilian, and he must have seen this place to great 
advantage, though I cannot detail what the ‘“‘ Cataveri”’ showed him. On the 
day after his trip in the Bucintor, in the fish-market at Rialto, a thief was hanged 
for having stolen a case of jewellery from a shop at Jaffa; from which port he 
was conveyed hither, and disposed of thus—a proof that the Venetians did justice 
for themselves in the Soldan’s dominions; and in evidence, moreover, of their 
not sparing their own nobles at home, the Council of the Ten caused the arrest, 
on the 6th June 1508, of Ser Texeo Bolani, for clipping coin, hke old Coburg; 
and then, for other gossip, a stammering Venetian dame, the wife of Ser Lunardo 
Emo, after enjoying the pageant of the Ascension until late, as heartily as Glas- 
gow himself, went home, and dropped down dead; and the news received at 
Venice from London in those days were, that in the month of April there were 
1200 bags of wool, and 12,000 pieces of kersey and other woollens, ready for the 
Venetian gallies, &c. 

(5.) The Marconi were plebian trades, established at Venice. 


Rosert Bracxaper, son of Sir Patrick Blackader of Tulliallan, in the county 
of Clackmannan, was educated for the Church, and was first a prebendary of 
Glasgow, and rector of Cardross. Being at Rome in 1480, when the See of 
Aberdeen became vacant, he was consecrated Bishop by Pope Sextus IV., and 
was translated to Glasgow in 1484. He was frequently employed in public 
negotiations, and “‘ had so much favour at Rome, that he obtained from the Pope 
the see of Glasgow to be erected into an Archbishopric.” (Kezth’s Catalogue, 
-by Russel, pp. 115, 254.) 

The town of Jaffa, in Palestine, situated on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
was called in ancient times Joppa; it was the only port on that coast which 
the Jews possessed; and notwithstanding its natural disadvantages of access, 

Pz 
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enjoyed considerable traffic during the middle ages. It had always been a con- 
venient place of resort for pilgrims to the Holy Land, being situated directly 
on the way to Jerusalem, although the road is mountainous and difficult for 
travellers. No cause has been assigned for Bishop Blackader undertaking this 
tedious and dangerous pilgrimage, which so often proved fatal. Four years later, 
we know that King James the Fourth cherished the romantic notion of visiting 
Palestine, no doubt, also, in accomplishment of a religious vow; and he assigned 
as a reason for maintaining an alliance with the King of France, that he might 
be enabled, without constraint, to pass through his dominions on the way 
to Jerusalem. This very resolution may have had its influence in bringing 
about that fatal catastrophe at Flodden which terminated prematurely all his 
schemes, and involved Scotland in so much misery, through the misgovernment 


and civil dissensions which prevailed during the long minority of his son, James 
the Fifth. 


iii. 


NOTICE OF THE RUINS OF BATHS DISCOVERED AT EDZELL CASTLE, 
FORFARSHIRE, IN MAY 1855, &. By ANDREW JERVISE, Esa., CorrE- 
SPONDING Mem. §.A. Scot., BRECHIN. 


Towards the end of May 1855, while workmen were employed removing rub- 
bish from a field adjoining the ruins of the old castle of the Lindsays, at Ed- 
zell, in Forfarshire, an interesting discovery was made of the ruins of bath- 
rooms, which were in connexion with that building. Although baths are found 
at almost all the old palaces and villas on the continent, they are rarely met 
with at the old baronial buildings in Scotland ; indeed, so far as known to the 
writer, those lately discovered at Edzell are the only specimens of the kind that 
have been found in this country. 

It has long been a popular tradition, that, among the many luxuries which 
the Lindsays of Edzell enjoyed beyond most of their neighbouring barons, were 
those of baths, but the fact is only now established. These bath-rooms were 
attached to the south-west corner of the flower-garden ; and unfortunately little 
more than the foundations are traceable ; for, like the castle itself, the baths suf- 
fered sadly at the hands of despoiling utilitarians, who had the materials taken 
away to build field fences and drains. 

Some parts of the ruins, however, are fully three feet high, and, as will be 
seen from the prefixed plan, which was made at the time of the discovery, the 
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foundations of the whole are quite distinct. These remains (see plan) consist of 
a bathing-room (D), dressing-room (E), and sitting apartment (C), &c., together 
with a passage or entrance from the flower-garden (B), which terminates in a 
flight of five steps leading to the sitting apartment (C), and from this passage 





A, the great park—B, the flower-garden—C, sitting-room 
—D, the bathing-room—E, the dressing-room. 


there had also been an entrance to the great park (A) in front of the castle. 
There is also a narrow stair or private entrance from the lobby to the bath- 
room, consisting of five steps, and these, along with the stove pipes, which con- 
ducted water from the well to the bathing apartment, are in nearly as good 
preservation as when first erected. The moulded base of the pilasters of the 
chimney in the large room are also distinct, showing much the same sort of 
ornament as that used in various parts of the more recent portions of the castle. 

Indeed, the style of the building of those baths show a later and superior 
style of workmanship to that of any other part of the building, particularly the 
well or reservoir, which is composed of carefully hewn ashler, and so ingeniously 
concealed in the centre of the wall, between the flower-garden and the bathing- 
Toom, that it is not perceptible at first glance. 

The well is 25 feet deep, and during the whole of last summer, contained 
about 3 feet of water. It was cleared out about the same time as the baths were 
discovered, and an antique bucket or water pail, with iron handle and iron hoops, 
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together with a garden roller of stone, were found in the bottom, immersed 
among the water. Niches in the wall, at the top of the well, in which the 
wooden beam was fixed for holding the apparatus for drawing the water, are 
also quite distinct. 

Perhaps the bath-rooms were the same externally as the summer-house at the 
south-east corner of the flower-garden, as remains of the base of a turret project 
from the upper part of the garden wall and reservoir. That the bath-rooms 
were among the latter parts of the once extensive buildings at Hdzell, there 
seems little room for doubt, and as it is pretty satisfactorily ascertained that the 
whole were erected, with, perhaps, the exception of the Stirling Tower, or the 
large square keep on the south of the castle, by the ninth Earl of Crawford and 
his son, Lord Edzell, there is little difficulty in gan: at the date of the 
anliciifo' in question. 

David Lindsay of Edzell, or the ninth Earl of Crawford, whose splendid 
character is so beautifully drawn by Lord Lindsay, succeeded to the earldom, 
as is well known, under peculiar and painful circumstances, so far as related to 
the elder branch of the house of Crawford, and dying in 1558, he was succeeded 
in the earldom, at his own special request, by the son of the ‘‘ Wicked Master’’ 
of Crawford, while his estates of Edzell and Glenesk devolved upon his elder 
son, Sir David, afterwards Lord Edzell. Having a singularly fine taste in art, 
Lord Edzell not only carried out the improvements which his father had com- 
menced on the castle of Edzell, but added others of a more gigantic and orna- 
mental character. Among these were the bathing apartments recently disco- 
vered, and the flower-garden, which Mr Pinkerton, the antiquary, late in life, 
characterized as the most magnificent place he had anywhere seen. 

It may be remarked, that the peculiar excellence of the flower-garden at Ed- 
zell consists in the beauty and number of the sculptured figures that are built 
into different parts of the wall, and also in the ingenuity displayed in the con- 
struction of the wall itself. The east, south, and west walls are of hewn ashler ; 
and, amidst a quantity of other ornament,—such as the representation of twisted 
and variegated cushions, which project from the top of the wall, and beautiful 
corbels for flower-pot stands, which abut at regular intervals from near the foot 
and middle of the wall,—these walls are divided into various compartments, 
constructed to represent the fesse chequée of the Lindsay arms, being, at 
same time, useful as depositories for flowers; whilst over all are carved the 
three stars or mullets of the ancient family of Stirling of Glenesk, by the mar- 
riage of the heiress of which, Sir Alexander Lindsay acquired the extensive do- 
mains of Edzell and Glenesk, and other lands in Inverness-shire. 

Between each of the compartments on the east wall is an elaborate repre- 
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sentation of one of the Celestial Deities; on the south wall are the Sciences, 
and on the west the Theological and Cardinal Virtues. The individual pecu- 
liarities of these carvings I have before described in another place,! and need not 
repeat here ; but an inscription, which I have since discovered upon the figure 
of Mars, and which I believe has not before been noticed, may prove interest- 
ing, and perhaps lead to the discovery of the name of the sculptor of those 
unique carvings. The figure of Mars bears the usual accompaniment of a battle- 
axe, and upon the blade of the axe is inscribed, in small Roman capitals, the 
initials I. B., and these, I infer, are those of the sculptor. Iam not aware that 
there is any means of establishing this interesting fact,—perhaps, were the 
attention of Lord Lindsay directed to the matter, he might find some trace of the 
name among the family papers. There, too, a cue might be found to the origin 
of the designs of these carvings, which, like the paintings by De Wit, in the 
gloomy chapel at Glamis Castle, may have been copied from some old illustrated 
works. 

It ought to be observed, it being honourable alike to the good taste and feel- 
ings of the noble proprietor of Edzell, that, prior to his succession to the estates 
of Panmure in 1852, the magnificent ruin of Edzell Castle was quite uncared for, 
and the vaults and other parts were chocked full of rubbish ; but in the course 
of a few months from that date, Lord Panmure not only had the rubbish re- 
moved, but the ruins of the castle and garden-wall pointed in many parts 
with Roman cement, so as to insure them, as far as possible, against further 
decay. Many curious relics of the old possessors were found among the debris 
of the ruins, all of which are carefully preserved in the flower-garden ; and as I 
had an opportunity of stating before, when | had the honour of presenting to the 
Society photographs of eight oak carved panels, these interesting relics are also, 
through the kindness of the same nobleman, strongly fitted up and secured in 
the summer-house, which has recently been put into a state of excellent repair 
for the accommodation of visitors. 


1 Land of the Lindsays, p. 330. 
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IV. 


NOTICE OF SCULPTURED STONES AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES FOUND ON 
THE CASTLE HILL OF KINTORE, AND OF OTHER ANCIENT REMAINS 
FOUND IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. ComMmunicaTED By JOHN STUART, 
Esq., SEC. S.A. SCOT. 


The district of Kintore formed one of the ancient divisions of land called 
Thanedoms. It lies on the Don, about thirteen miles north from Aberdeen ; 
there are many primitive works in the adjacent country, and many remains 
have been found in the neighbourhood, which seem to attest its early settle- 
ment and populousness. At no great distance are the British strengths of the 
Barmekyn of Echt, with its triple walls and ditches; Bennachie, with its 
‘“ Maiden Way,” and Barra, near Old Meldrum; at Inverury is the Bass, a 
natural sandhill scarped and shaped, like the Doun of Invernochtie, into a place 
of strength. Many circles of stones,' sculptured pillars, and cairns are scattered 
over the country in the near neighbourhood. A very remarkable circle at 
Tuack was recently excavated, when remains of bones, urns, and fragments of 
bronze were discovered.2, Another, at Crichie, revealed even more remarkable 
results. On the moor between Kintore and Kinellar numerous cairns occur. 
One of these was opened about the end of last century, when a ring, to which 
was suspended four oblong square pieces of polished cannel coal mixed with 
oval beads of the same substance, were found.? 

The Castle Hill of Kintore was a conical mound of about 30 feet in height, 
and of 150 feet in diameter, at the base of the east end, narrowing towards the 
west until the width came to be under 30 feet, sloping equally all round until 
it came to about half of that dimension on the top. 

Recent operations on the great North of Scotland Railway led to the destruc- 
tion of this ancient monument. From what occurred during these works, it ap- 
peared that the original surface of the hill had been about ten feet lower than 
that which has hitherto been recognised as such. This lower surface was covered 
with a layer of burnt earth of considerable depth, and along the east margin of 
the hill which had been projected beyond the circle, and for some distance back- 
wards from it, were deposited, in an irregular manner, a quantity of stones, 
and among them eleven large blocks, one of them formed of Bennachie gra- 

3 See Statistical Account, vol. xii., p. 659. Edin. 1845. 

? Sculptured Stones of Scotland, App. to Preface, p. xx. 

5 These articles are now in the Society’s Museum. See Synopsis of Museum, p. 12. 
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nite, the others of blue granite, such as is found in the neighbourhood of Kintore. 
Also one naturally formed for a seat (locally called ‘‘ blue heathen’’), a large 
block, was lying on the west end of it, about seven feet long, and about two feet 
broad, and about eighteen inches thick. Two of these had inscribed figures on 
them, and it is possible that more may have been inscribed, as some of them were 
removed and broken up before they were observed. From the appearance of 
the stones it seems probable that a circle of stones, connected by a wall, had for- 
merly existed on the hill, and that they had been overthrown, and covered over 
with earth to the depth of about 10 feet, so as to form the modern Castle Hill.! 

On the south and east sides of the hill were sundry small pits at about 10 to 
2 feet below the surface (that is from the surface of the top of the hill, measured 
at the time of cutting), of about 3 to 4 feet in length, 1 to 24 feet in depth, and 
from 2 to 3 feet broad, rather of a circular or oval form, narrowing towards the 
bottom. In these were burnt clay, charcoal, and bones. 

Similar pits were also brought to light by the cuttings of the Railway for 
several hundred yards to the eastward of the Castle Hill, where the soil was 
gravelly. These pits were about the size before described, and contained stones 
wasted with fire, charred earth, and bones. One of them was covered by a 
block of unhewn stone, and under it was a large urn of baked clay, containing 
a damp substance like meal. The urn was broken in removing the stone. 

In others of the pits were found, besides the bones and burnt earth, fragments 
of iron, and some round pieces of solid tin, about the thickness of small gas pipes. 
These were found firmly imbedded round one of the pits in a vertical position, 
about eight feet below the surface. 

Another sculptured monument was about the same time dug up by Mr A. Watt 
in the churchyard of Kintore. It had become covered up with soil, or been 
buried several feet below the surface; but as its former site on the surface was 
remembered, it was easily recovered, when attention was directed to it. 

There were several other pits discovered on the banks of the Don, with burnt 
ashes and charcoal, which were distinguished from those before mentioned ; 
they were of more modern date, and had been used for fires made for washing 
near the Don, and were much nearer the surface. 

The following letter to me from Mr Alexander Watt, Townhead of Kintore, 
gives an account of a curious mound at Kinaldy, in the same neighbourhood, 
partially examined by him. Mr Watt is an active local antiquary, and has 
been the means of preserving and bringing to notice four or five sculptured pil- 
lars, which, but for his exertions, would have been destroyed :— 


1 Drawings of the Sculptured Stones at Kintore, occur in “ The Sculptured Stones of 
Scotland,” plates 109, 110, and 111. See also Notices of the plates, pp- 20-33. 
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‘¢ Kintore, 16th March 1857. 

‘My pear Sir,—I was favoured with yours, dated 14th inst. The place 
where the skull was found is near Kinaldy, about 700 or 800 yards south of the 
Don. Ina natural dry, sandy mound, there had been four cists deposited. 
One was found some twenty years ago on the outer margin of the mound to- 
wards the east. It contained bones and an urn, which were not preserved. In 
April 1854, while the workmen employed by Mr Milne were removing the mound 
to fill up part of the old canal, the other three cists were discovered. Two of 
them had been opened before I knew of the discovery. I saw the fragments of 
bones and urns, and the stone slabs lying about. After making the best of 
them, I prepared to see farther into the mound, when, tomy great pleasure, we 
discovered the cist where lay the skull which I sent you some time ago. The 
whole skeleton was quite entire. The body had been placed in a sitting pos- 
ture, the legs having been bent in below the thighs, such as you would see when a 
tailor was at work. All the four cists lay due east and west. The back had 
been placed towards the north; the head had dropped between the thigh bones ; 
it was lying on them with the face up. The urn was placed in front of the 
body towards the east end; it, as well as the other two, was split in pieces. 
They were all of the same description, red clay, and pretty hard burnt, orna- 
mented with the herring-bone figures, &c. There was a deposit of black, 
greasy mud in the bottom ; and part of the urn lay below the left arm-bone, 
which would seem to prove that the urn had been split before the body had been 
decomposed. There is no doubt that all the urns in this mound had been used for 
burning some fat, greasy substance, as all the slabs on the top of the cists were 
markedwith smoke about one foot in diameter, immediately above where the urns 
were placed. 1 have seen in the vicinity eight cists opened, but never found the 
wrns split and broken as by the effects of fire, like that at Kinaldy. The small 
urn I sent you for exhibition last year was found at Tullybin, in the parish of 
Kintore ; when found, there was a whitish mealy stuff on the bottom, as well 
as in others which I have seen. All the cists about here are placed nearly in 
the same direction, east and west; and are of about the same dimensions, aver- 
aging about 5 feet long by 2 to 24 wide, and about the same in depth. I have 
got one in this immediate neighbourhood preserved, which at all times shows a 
good specimen of what they are. In all I have seen opened I have never seen 
any armour nor implements of any kind but one, that of a flint arrow-head 
lying among the bones of the body. 

‘ All the new discoveries which I have made to my collection is a stone about 
20 inches long by 15 inches broad, and about 3 inches deep, scooped out like a 
boat. It is the third one of the kind I have seen; the other two were in frag- 
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ments, broken as by means of fire. This I believe to be the case. The one I 
have preserved complete bears likewise the marks of fire. I believe it to be 
one of the very ancient cooking implements used by the early inhabitants. It 
was found in one of these rings that are so numerously studded over our moors 
in this neighbourhood. The fragments of the other two were near the same 
place ; and near to one of these rings the stone celt which I sent you last year 
for exhibition was found. lam, Xe. 
“ Au. Watt. 
“* John Stuart, Esq.” 


V. 
; 


ACCOUNT OF THE EXPENSES OF THE FUNERAL OF MRS BARBARA 
RUTHVEN, DAUGHTER-IN-LAW OF SIR HUGH PATERSON OF BAN- 
NOCKBURN, 20TH JULY 1695. FROM THE ORIGINAL BELONGING TO 
HUGH J. ROLLO, ESQ., W.S. CommunicateD By JOHN STUART, Esa., SEc. 
8.A. Scot. 


[The lady, of whose funeral the following is a curious record of the heraldic 
expenses usually incurred for persons of note at that time, was Barbara, 
daughter of Sir William Ruthven of Dunglass. Her husband, Sir Hugh Pater- 
son, was the third in succession of that name. On the back of the original ac- 
count is added, ‘‘ Mair, payed for the hearse L.72 to Laurence Ord, St Ninians.”’ 
The patent of baronetcy to Paterson of Bannockburn was dated 6th of March 
1686 ; but the title is extinct, the male succession having failed.] 


Ane Accompt dew be the Right Worshipfull Str Hrveu Patersone of Ban- 
nockburne, to Groree Porrerous, Herauld and Painter, and that for painting and 
furnishing the Funerall of his Daughter-in-law, Mrs Barbarie Ruthven, who 
was interr’d att St Ninian’s the 20th day of July 1695 :— 


oO 


Imerimis, for guilding and painting ane Lozang armes impailled, 15 0 
for the 8 Branches of the lozang armes, . a 20 
for 8 branches with 4 whyt iron plats on the haem ea TO. « 
for 16 escutcheons impailled, 8 on the cofen, and 8 on the 

hearse, at two lib. per peace, is - $25 0-0 
for 6 great escutcheons for the horses impailled = si a 

mantle, with helmet, crest, and motto, at 6 lib. per 

peace, is é ; : , se oor LUPO 


cS 
comm) 
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for 26 mortheads, 6 on the cofen, and 4 on the lozang 
armes, 4 on the hearse, and 12 on the horses, at one lib. 


per peace, is 26 0 0 
for ceafers and teares with conten idpamee armes, ane hearse 3 0 O 
for 12 theans on the horse ears, 13:550 a 
for 6 brewpeaces for the horse faces, with ine defunks name 

within a garland, at on lib. 4fs, per peace, is . 7 4 0 
for gilding and making 4 great knaps for the hearse, Ss 

10fs per peace, is : AbD 
for guilding, painting, and Dene 14 litle ee! for the 

tops of the branches on the hearse, : ° 1 4 0 
for guilding and making 12 little knaps for the tops of the 

theans on the horse ears, z 28 eG 
for blaking the fraim of the lozang armes ata the 12 hake 

for the theans on the horse ears, and blaking the Isle at 

St Ninian’s, and ceafering and tearing the same, 15 0 0 

Sum is L.202 16 0 
DEBURSEMENTS. 
For 12 ells of fyne glaised Caligo to paint the lozange 

armes, branches, escutcheons, and mortheads on, att one 

lib. 8fs. per ell, is 1616 0 
for 8 ells and a quarter of fyne plate cloth bebe to goe 

about the lozange armes, at one lib. 4fs. per ell, is | 318 0 
for ane ell of blak cord tafity to be the theans on the horse 

ears, 416 0 
for 5 ell of blak ae to be Site ig the he: of the lees ie 

on thehearse, at 5fs. per ell, is : pe we 
for 2 papers of prines, OAc 
for 2 dozen of leases tay the mek peaces iil theanet 0 4.0 
for 100 takets to stent the ieee armes, 0 2 0 
for small tows, 0 6 0 
for making the box to cary the endo | in hand the 12 Bae 

for the theans on the horse ears, A ee Lan 
for the horse hyre for my man, 3 12 
for making 4 whyt iron plats the betictee was paintad an Olly has ee 
for making 4 great iron priks the branches stand on the hearse, 2 2 
for making 14 little iron pricks the knaps stood on the hearse, 0 7 


(sot (eo), [wm paieee] Yer 
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To ane Taylor for shewing the searge to the lozange armes 
and making up the knots of ribans and shewing the 
socats to the theans on the horses ears, 4 018 0 





ee 


Sum is L:38 8 0 
Sum of bothis 1.241 4 0O 


Edinburgh, 2 of August 1695. 

I George Porteous, Herald Painter, grants me to have received full and com- 
pleit payment of the above written accompt from Sir Heugh Paterson of Ban- 
nockburn, and discharges the same by these presents, subscryved with my hand, 
day and place foresaid, before thir witnesses Heugh Cowper, writter in Edin- 
burgh, and William Buchanan, writter therein, writter hereof. 


G. Portxovs. 
Hughe Couper, witness. 


W™ Buchanan, witness. 


May 12, 1856. 


The Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 


There were exhibited a Roman Patella, and Fibula, of Bronze, 
with two fragments of the same Metal, found at Longfaugh, Pa- 
rish of Crichton. By the Right Honourable the Haru oF Stair. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on 
the Table :— 


A Two-edged Sword, with broad guard partially covering hand; 
found in cutting a Drain near the Battlefield of Drumclog in 1846. 
A Sword Blade—* Andrea Ferrara.” 

A Steel Hook, apparently of an Ancient Sword-Belt, with circu- 
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lar plate at the top, ornamented with perforations cut in a regular 
pattern. 

A Pistol Lock, and Barrel, the latter partially inlaid with silver. 

Three Stone Celts (Irish), from 24 inches to 4 inches long. 

Looped Socketed Celt or Axe of Bronze, and portion of broken 
Armlet of Bronze, found at the Curragh of Kildare. 

Small Bronze Ring, 14 inch in diameter, ornamented with in- 
cised lines: and a 

Light-coloured Flint Axe or Celt, 44 inches long by 2 inches 

broad, found in Ulster. By J. C. Rocsr, Ksq., F.S.A. Scot. 
- Bronze Palstave, found at Drogheda, Ireland : and an 

Ancient Bronze Pin, 4 inches in length, with moveable loop or 
head. By THomas M‘Kenziz, Esq., Paisley. 

Ancient Key, 4 inches long, found in Cashel Cathedral; it is 
much corroded, and shows the remains of a circular plate or handle 
at top, ornamented with perforated pattern. 

Sword Guard of Bronze, from near Drogheda, 6 inches in length 
across the points of the guard, which bend upwards towards the 
blade. 

Pair of Spur Rowels of Bronze of 8 points, and 2 inches across 
the rowel: and the 

Ornamented and perforated Fragments of Bridle or Horse Fur- 
niture of Bronze. By THomas JouNnstTon, Esq., North Hanover 
Street, Glasgow. 

Transactions of the Ossianic Society, Dublin. Vol. II. 8vo. el | 
the SociEry. 

Norsk og Keltisk om det Norske og de Keltiske Sprogs Tadbardee 
Laan: Af Professor C. A. HotmBor. Christiania, 1854. 4to. 

Remarks on a Danish Runic Stone, of the eleventh century, found 
in London. By CHARLES CHRISTIAN RAFN. Copenhagen, 1854. 8vo. 
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Vestiges d’Asserbo et de Sdéborg, Découverts, par S. M. Frédéric 
VII. Roi de Danemark. Copenhague, 1855. 8vo. 

Saga Olafs Konungs ens Helga. Christiania, 1853. 8vo. 

Mémoires de la Sociéte Royale des Antiquaires du Nord. Copen- 
hague, 1848-1849. 8vo.: and the 

Antiquarisk Tidsskrift. Kjobenhavn, 1852-1854. 8vo. By the 
ROYAL SocieTyY OF NORTHERN ANTIQUARIES. 


Mr Srvuart, Secretary, read a communication from the Presi- 
dent of the Society, the Marquis of Breadalbane, relative to a 
request which he laid before the Treasury for a copy of the 
maps of the Ordnance Survey of Scotland for the Society’s library. 
It appeared that formerly about ninety copies of the Ordnance 
Survey of Ireland had been distributed among the public offices 
of Government, universities, museums, and libraries, but that, 
by a Treasury minute, dated 15th March 1850, this supply had 
been discontinued, and was now restricted to the copies submitted 
to her Majesty, and those presented to the King of the Belgians, 
Marshal Soult, and the Government of France. As this arrange- 
ment continues in force, the request of the Society for a copy could 
not be complied with. 

The following communications were then read :— 


ik: 


NOTE BY THE EARL OF STAIR RELATIVE TO BRONZE ARTICLES 
EXHIBITED BY HIS LORDSHIP, 


Ormiston Hatt, TRanent, 28th April 1856. 

Srr,—The bronze Roman pan which I left with you on the 23d was found 
about forty years ago, near a Roman camp or station, at Longfaugh, in the 
parish of Crichton, by some labourers who were digging to get at a lime-rock, 
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on the estate of Whitburg, which belonged to Mr Anderson, whose sister pre- 
sented it to me after his death. I understand it was found in dry, shingly 
ground, and along with it the fibula and two other small articles which I also 
left with you; besides these, there were a number of boar-tusks, stag-horns, 
&e., &c., in tolerable preservation. Not far from the same place there were 
found several graves, made of four rough flag stones, set on edge, with a covering 
of the same. In some there were small urns, containing charred bones. In 
others human skulls, the teeth in which were perfectly white and clean. 

_ As I put some value on these articles, I shall thank you to send me a receipt 
for them, and to return them to me, after being inspected by those who may 
wish to examine them. 

Tam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
StTalg. 
The Clerk to the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland. 


II. 


LIST OF SCOTTISH NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN TAKEN PRISONERS AT 
THE BATTLE OF SOLWAY MOSS ON 24TH NOVEMBER 1542, FROM A 
CONTEMPORARY MANUSCRIPT IN THE LIBRARY OF THE DUKE OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND AT SION HOUSE. CommunicaTED By ALBERT WAY, 
Esq, F.S.A. Scot., Hon. SEC. OF THE ARCHHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, IN A LETTER TO JOSEPH ROBERTSON, Esa., F.S.A. 


Scot. 


Wonuam Manor, Reteare, 
April 21, 1856. 

My Denar Sir,— During a recent examination of a few MSS. in the possession 
of the Duke of Northumberland, at Sion House, I found a volume of miscellaneous 
historical collections, relating almost exclusively to the fifteenth century, and 
chiefly connected with court ceremonial, royal christenings, funerals, corona- 
tions, and the like. The collection has evidently been formed by some herald, 
and it consists, in great part, of original writings, not of transcripts. The value 
of the collection is thus enhanced by its authentic and contemporaneous charac- 
ter. There are drafts of ceremonial for the obsequies of Henry VIII., the 
coronation of Edward VI., the treaty for the marriage of Queen Mary with the 
Prince of Spain in 1553. One of the most curious papers in the book is the 
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original draft for the ceremonial of the funeral of Katharine of Arragon, de- 
scribed as ‘‘ Lady Katharine, late wife to Prince Arthur :” it bears very nu- 
merous erasures and alterations, possibly made under the actual directions of 
the king ; and it shows in a remarkable manner the anxiety of Henry to make 
a studied and solemn show of doing all honours to the memory of his divorced 
queen. 

Amongst these collections I noticed an original paper, which has every ap- 
pearance of having been a despatch or official communication to some person in 
authority, relating to the disastrous capture of Scottish nobles and gentry, on 
November 24, 1542, when Lord Maxwell’s army suffered so fatal a surprise 
near the Hsk. It is probable that other lists of the prisoners taken on that 
occasion may have been preserved, with which you will be familiar.) This 
paper may, however, I would hope, prove of some interest, on account of its being 
a contemporaneous memorial of that fatal day. It will be gratifying to me if 
you should consider it worthy to be brought before the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, of which I regret to have been so unprofitable a member for 
several years past. I heartily wish that, on the present occasion, some subject 
matter of more pleasing character had fallen in my way, which might have been 
tendered with better grace, and greater satisfaction to myself, than thus to re- 
vert to a period of disaster. It is almost needless, however, to allude to such 
considerations, for these documents which occasion enables me to offer you, 
have become part and parcel of those details of national history which no longer 
present any debateable ground, save in the field of friendly discussion and the 
pursuit of historical truth. 

The antiquaries of the south, as you are aware, are projecting a foray across 
the Border this season. If, as in the present communication, we are occasion- 
ally reminded of the evil times of discord and violence, it will only make us 
more fully appreciate the brighter times in which we live, and the cordial wel- 
come which has been tendered to usin your ancient capital. The purpose which 
will bring us amongst you is kindred to your own. We desire, in unison of feel- 
ing with your own, the preservation of all records and monuments of the past, 


* [In Lodge’s Illustrations of British History, vol. i. pp. 44-50, edit. 1838, will be found 
“The names of such Scottish pledges and prisoners as were taken since this war first began 
in these West Merches, with an estimate of their values and estimations, and where they 
were bestowed atthe first.” In the State Papers, published under the authority cf His 
Majesty’s Commission, vol. v., pp. 232-235, is an account of “The yerely value of the landes, 
and also the value and substance in goodes of the Scottishe prisoners taken at Salowe 
Mosse.” In both these lists, as well as in tho roll printed in the text, the names of persons 
and places have been sadly disfigured by the English scribes. ] 
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and to give a fresh impulse if possible to an intelligent taste for historical and 
archeological research. Your national antiquities present to us a new and im- 
portant field of investigation, of much greater interest than has been presented 
to us informer years. We look with much gratification to the friendly guidance 
and encouragement of the Antiquaries of Scotland, and to the. occasion of estab- 
lishing those relations of friendly communication which must always promote 


the interest of science.—I remain, my dear sir, yours very faithfully, | 


JoserH Rozsertson, Esq., &e. &e. 


ALBERT Way. 


NOBLEMEN AND GENTELMEN OF SKOTLAND TAKEN PRISONERS UPON 
ESKE, ON FRYDAYE THE xxiiijth DAYE OF NOVEMBER. 


’ Therle of Casselles. 

Therle of Glenkern otherwise called 
the Lorde Kylmars. 

The Lorde Maxwelle admiralle of Skot- 
land, and warden of the west marches 
of the same. 

The Lorde Fleminge. 

The Lorde Sommerwelle. 

The Lorde Graye. 

The Lorde Olyvant. 

Oliver Seinklere of the Kinges prevy 
counselle, and ii) of his breth[ren]}. 
John Rosse lorde of Cragye and gen- 
tilman ussher of the Kinge of Scottes 
prevy chamber and of his counselle. 

Roberte Herskyn son and heire to the 
Lorde Herskyn late ambassadour. 

Seton son in lawe to the sayde Lorde 
Herskyn. 

George Humme lorde of Hayton. 

Carr lorde of Greddene. 

John Charter uncle and keper to the 
lorde Hempsfeld duringe his non- 
age. 

Davy Gorden basterd eme to the lorde 
Lokynfer. 


Andrewe Rowke lorde of Duncrowbe. 

The lorde Mountethe. 

The lorde of Largo. | 

Johnn Maxwelle the Lorde Maxwelles 
brother. 

Henry Maxwelle bastard brother to 
the same Lorde. 

Mr Johnn Seton. 

John Lesley basterd son to therle of 
Rothers. 

Johnn Carmelle capitayn of Craffurthe. 

Johnn Mauntland the lorde of Awyke 
Castelle. 

Roberte Sharters the. lorde Hempsfel- 
des brother. 

Mr Davy Kythe. 

Johnn Mylwelle the lorde of Cayrnby. 

James Pringelle chefe storer of alle the 


Kinges goodes and in greate fa- 


vour. 
Johnn Myknnarrow. 
Thomas Craige. 
Robyn Gorr. 
Thomas Seinklere. 
Christofer Gyles. 
Sawnder Short. 
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Thomas Rosse 
Peter Rigge. 
Christofer Maristyne. 
Johnn Bassley. 
Hobbey Amytonn. 
William Makanytt. 
Peter Kirkepatryke. 
Richarde Watson. 
Roberte Pingretton. 
William Andirston. 
Johnn Roberton. . 
Sir Roberte Maxwelle preste. 
Johnn Williamson. 
Johnn Forcheneythe. 
Johnn Morrowe. 
James Broune. 
Archibold Edmonstoune. 
Peter Larborow. 
Steven Bromefelde. 
Roberte Wilson. ' 
+James Seinclere [a + opposite this 
name in original]. 
James Maxwelle. 
Cutbert Graye. 
Jocke Graye. 
Mathew Alyn. 
Johnn Diksame. 
Mathew Lynnesaye. 
James Wilson. 
Thomas Horne. 
William Allonne. 
William Ceton. 
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William Mounteight. 
Henry Dromount. 
Patric Busshopp. 
Andrew Mounteight. 
Johnn Browne. 
Johnn More. 
Harbert Maxwelle. 
James Amylton. 
Arthur Seinclere. 
James Lensay. 
Andrew Trayle. 
Roberte Carre. 
Johnn Yonge. 
Thomas Rythebeth. 
Andrew Rithbe 
John Maycowle. 
George Maxwelle. 
James Maxwelle. 
Clement Egre. 
Thomas Kirkepatryke. 
Thomas Crayforde. 
Richarde Maxwelle. 
Roberte Stewarde. 
Christofer Morrowe. 
Henry Kyrkepatrycke. 
George Harryott servaunte to the 
Abbott of Gedwourthe. 
Peter Trotter. 
Thomas Trotter. 
Anthony Trotter. 
Edwarde Bromefelde of the Merches. 
Cutbert Huton. 


_ THINGES DONE BY THEST AND MYDLE MARCHES SINS THE OVERTHROW 
GIVEN TO THE SCOTTES ON THE WEST BORDERS. 


- The Capitayne of Norham Castle, Bryan Laton, and Thomas Suttelle, brent 
a toune called Hiltone, the xxvth day of November, and toke xxxv prisoners, 


xlv horses, and xx bestes. 


Q2 
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The xxvij** daye of November the same Capitayne with other brent the 
toune and corne of Batrigsyde and of Sutton and toke xvj prisoners, whiche 
toke a churche for theire fortresse, and besydes that toke xxx horses, xx nete 
and c shepe. 

The same day Sir Rauffe Evers, Sir George Douglas, and Sir William Bulmer 
with other, brent a greate toune called Wedincraw, wherin were lx. plowes, 
with divers other tounes and villages as Estrestone, Westrestone, Whyterige 
and Baterige, and corne wourthe m. li. 

Now at the laste ende there were taken iiij** prisoners, a Priory trades 
and a toune of iiij** plowes, and in cattelle xiije, and m. shepe, and the 
goodes of the same by estimacyon wourthe a greate substance. | 


The document, of which a transcript is here given, apparently a contempo- 
rary record, which may have been an official despatch to some person in au- 
thority in the Marches, has been found in a volume of miscellaneous collections 
preserved in the library of the Duke of Northumberland at Sion House, Middle- 
sex. The volume comprises various matters relating to the court, precedents 
for state funerals, coronations, creating of knights, &c., mostly originals, and 
probably collected by some herald or official of the court. They concern 
chiefly the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. The volume is lettered on 
the back, “On Ceremony.” It has not been ascertained in what library or 
collection it had been originally preserved. 

The list of Scottish prisoners, and note of things done in the East and Middle 
Marches, are written on one sheet of folio paper (paper mark, a human hand, 
with a mullet over it ; a fleur-de-lys on the wrist; on the palm a 6). The paper 
is folded once in its breadth, and four times in its length, probably to be in- 
closed in a cover for transmission as a despatch. 


IIT. 


NOTICES DESCRIPTIVE OF THE LOCALITIES OF CERTAIN SCULPTURED 
STONE MONUMENTS IN FORFARSHIRE, &c..—MEIGLE, ESSIE, GLAMIS, 
THORNTON, AND COSSINS. PART IL By ANDREW JERVISE, Esa, 
BRECHIN, CoRR. Mem. 8.A. Scot. ng ; 
The earliest description of the Sculptured Stone Monuments at Mrrexz occurs 

in 1569. They are then described as at Newtyle, a village nearly two miles 

south of Meigle. This error had obviously arisen from a want of local know- 
ledge on the part of the writer ; and, according to the story of the period, they 
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were set up by the Thane of Glamis, ‘‘Quhen that countrey wes all ane greit 
forrest.”1 Unfortunately, there is no means of knowing what amount of credit 
is due to the idea of those monuments having been erected by the Thane 
of Glamis. History not only proves that persons were so designed of Glamis 
from'a remote period, but also shows that Meigle was an independent barony, 
held, from at least the time of William the Lion, by an old family who as- 
sumed the surname De Meigle,? and possessed the same till the time of Robert 
III., when they were succeeded by the Earl of Crawford.* The saint to whom 
the kirk of Meigle was dedicated is unknown; but it belonged to the diocese 
of Dunkeld; and Kirkhill (now Belmont), was a grange or residence of the 
bishops, some of whom died there, and were buried at the parish church. 
The ancient fraternity of Knights Templars had considerable interest in this 
quarter, and the kirk and kirkyard, in which the sculptured monuments are 
situated, is within the boundary of the old Temple lands. From this fact, 
and because the monuments bear the figure of the cross, it has been sug- 
gested that they were raised in memory of certain knights who died at Meigle 
after their return from the Crusades. Whether the De Meigles—the ancient 
proprietors of the barony—were engaged in the holy wars, history bears no 
record; and their arms, “ A chevron between three boars’ heads erased,’’* throws 
no light on that subject. 

I cannot help thinking that, at an after period, some key will be discovered 
relating to the remote ecclesiastical and proprietary history of this locality, 
which may throw light upon the origin of these remarkable monuments, for 
in no other part of Scotland are those remains more numerous, or their figures 
more curious, than at Meigle.6 Two of the stones in the churchyard are carved 


1 Ext. Varia e. Cron. Sco. 2 Denmylne MS. 

3 Robertson’s Index, p. 142. * Laing’s Scottish Seals, p. 99. 

5 Since this paper was in type, I have to add the following particulars regarding the dis- 
covery of four other Sculptured Stone Monuments at Meigle, of which, unlike most of those 
in the kirkyard, no record or tradition is known to exist. These were only brought to light 
in the month of February last (1858), while the old corn-kiln of Temple Ha’ was being 
pulled down to make way for a new building. The kiln stood about a hundred yards north 
of the burial ground, and the carved stones were chiefly got in the foundations of it. They 
are all ina state of good preservation. The largest of the number, which is broken in two 
near the foot, contains figures of horsemen, dogs, birds, and other animals, together with the 
so-called sceptre ornament. It is 5 feet 7 inches high, varying in breadth from 3 feet at the 
bottom to nearly 2 feet at the top, and 8 inches thick. Another, bearing in chief a figure, 
somewhat resembling a double-bodied centaur, and a variety of other grotesque ornaments 
scattered over the rest of the stone, is about 3 feet high, 5 inches thick, and 20 inches broad. 
A third, cut out of a bluish sort of stone, is about 3 feet 4 inches high, 5 inches thick, and 
18 inches broad. The carvings on this monument, with the exception of a small portion of 
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on both sides; and one of them, inserted into a large plinth or foot stone, has 
tenons on the margin, for the purpose of joining it to some other object. Two 
other sculptured stones lie upon a rude piece of modern masonry ; one of them 
is nearly square, tapers slightly towards the end, and had perhaps stood in the 
form of a pyramid. The other stone, which lies below that just mentioned, 
loaded with carvings of “ horsmen, fuitmen, and doggis, halkis, and serpentis,”’ 
is, in its mutilated state, about sixteen inches shorter than that with “‘ane 
goddes in ane cairt, and twa hors drawand hir ;” but the original size of this 
fragment cannot be ascertained. According to the description of 1569, it formed 
the centre of one of the monuments, though, in the old notice of it, it is placed 
between the first-mentioned stone and another part bearing ‘ane cors,’”’ and of 
which the fragments of a beautifully interlaced cross, preserved within the church, 
are perhaps the remains. The stone with the tenons, is evidently that de- 
scribed by the writer just quoted, as being on the west side of the one which has 
‘‘ane cors curiouslie gravit upon it ;’ and if this last-named stone occupies the 
same position as it did in 1569, the site of the chief cross, as it may be termed, 
of which the pieces just noticed alone remain, may be ascertained with some 


one of the corners, which is broken off and lost, are almost as clear and distinct as the day 
the sculptor finished the work. One side bears a beautifully interlaced cross, about two feet 
long, with strangely-shaped fowls and other animals in the spaces above and below the shafts 
of the cross. The other side bears a mounted horseman, and on one of the margins are the 
elephant and mirror-looking figures, which prevail so much on these monuments. ‘This cross 
is sculptured in bold relief, and in some points resembles the larger obelisk at Cossins. 

The fourth and last of these relics is of a different type from anything of the sort hitherto 
found in the same locality. It seems to be of the class of funereal monuments known by 
the name of coffin-lids, and is shaped pretty much like a fisherman’s boat reversed. The 
boldly sculptured figure of a serpent, with the snout projecting nearly an inch over the end 
of the stone, forms the keel, if it may be so termed, and the tail of the animal terminates in 
a square shield charged varyways (as old heraldic writers would say) with objects pretty 
much resembling the heraldic device called flasques or flanches, a figure which, according to 
Guillum, “is given for virtue and learning, and especially for services in an assemblage,” 
Both sides of the stone are carved (the third, or that side on which the stone rests, being 
flat and unadorned) with three rows of flanches (?) gradually diminishing towards the end, 
and which, at a little distance, convey the idea of vertebree. This stone is 6 feet 3 inches 
long, 20 inches high at the head or upper end, and tapers abruptly towards the foot, where it 
is only about 4 inches deep. Perhaps, as this stone has such a striking resemblance to the 
general appearance of a boat, it may be conjectured, in the absence of better evidence, that 
it had covered the grave or coffin of some of the more eminent of our early navigators, 
whose name and deeds have long since ceased to be remembered, and who had either been 
buried at, or had some considerable interest in the neighbourhood of Meigle. I learn from 
Mr Stuart that drawings of these monuments will be given in a supplement to “ The Sculp- 
tured Stones of Scotland.” (See the Spalding Club volume of the “Sculptured Stones of 
Scotland,” Plates ]xxii.-lxxvii.) 
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exactness. The most westerly of the stones in the churchyard is unnoticed by 
the writer of the note of 1569, but, from the rudeness of its carving, it ought, 
perhaps, to be considered the most ancient of the whole.! 

During the autumn of 1855, in presence of Dr Wise and Mr Robert Chambers 
of Edinburgh, I investigated the neighbourhood of two of these monuments, viz., 
the stone with the tenons, and that bearing the figure of the transfixed serpent, 
it being thought unnecessary to meddle with the others, from the fact of their 
having been placed in recent times on the site of the old burial vault of the lairds 
of Drumkilbo. I was not aware at the time that the first-named stone had been 
previously searched, but was lately informed, on good authority, that in 1805, 
when the road was made on the north side of the churchyard, which was then 
uninclosed, at least two rude stone coffins, containing bones, were got within a 
few feet to the north of the monument, and the “ curious stane,” with “ ane 
goddes in ane cairt” (now preserved within the church), was then found at the 
bottom of it. I found nothing of any consequence at the foot of the larger stone, 
or that with the tenons; but on the south side of the other, after digging to the 
depth of about 12 inches, pieces of rude flag stones were got, with decayed bones 
underneath. On removing these, two or three other slabs were got immediately 
below, and a still greater quantity of human remains, while the fibres of the root 
of an old ash tree grew through the hollow part of one of the thigh bones. 
Other fragments of bones and old stone slabs were also found about a foot far- 
ther to the west; but that particular point had the appearance of having been 
searched before. On excavating still farther to the westward of the same stone, 
and about 24 feet below the surface, a skeleton was found lying at full length, 
measuring 6 feet 3 inches from the top of the cranium to the extremity of the 
tibia. In this case there was no stone coffin or other protection over the body, 
excepting that the head and feet were respectively guarded by two small flag 
stones, which were placed in an angular position. The head was slightly raised 
above the level of the body, it being laid upon a cushion of earth, and lay to- 
wards the west; the feet were directly under the sculptured monument, and 
the body was stretched on the original soil. When first discovered, the skull 
and larger bones seemed pretty entire; but on the earth being removed, they 
went to pieces, 

Neither urns nor warlike weapons were got on this occasion; and, with the ex- 
ception of a fine bronze armilla, of the serpentine pattern, which was found some 
time ago upon the Temple lands of Meigle, I am not aware that any old relics of 
importanée have been got in the district. It weighs 1 pound 123 ounces, and 
is now in the possession of Mr Dickson, distributor of stamps at Kirriemuir. 

1 « Sculptured Stones of Scotland,” Plate lxxiii. 
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There are several tumuli in the neighbourhood of the churchyard of Meigle, 
particularly that of Belliduf, within the policies of Belmont. Local tradition 
asserts that Macbeth was there slain and buried ;! and two granite blocks in 
different parts of the enclosures, one of which stands on end, and is calculated to 
be at least 20 tons weight, are said, by the same authority, to be connected with 
the wars of Macbeth and Macduff. It would be needless to inquire into the 
truth of these stories; they had no doubt originated from the name of the 
tumuli, Belliduf?, which Mr Chambers suggested might rather be a corruption 
of Belidubh, or “ the black town.”’ There is no doubt, however, but that tumu- 
lus was a place of sepulture ; for, at the same time, as the investigations above 
alluded to were made at the monuments in Meigle churchyard, Dr Wise had 
that mound searched, and in the centre, about 2 feet below the surface, an an- 
cient stone coffin was discovered. This coffin lay north-west by. south-west, 
was about 3 feet 3 inches long, 2 feet broad, 15 inches deep, and composed of 
rude stone slabs, with the bare soil for a bottom. No bones were found in it ; 
but, from a deposit of variously-sized stones which were got in the trench made 
by the workmen, I am inclined to suppose that the grave, as in many cases that 
have come under my observation, is also surrounded by a mass of stones and 
earth. 

Belliduff, as well as the largest of the two monoliths in the policies of Belmont, 
are said to have been before searched; but Iam not aware that any particu- 
lars are known of that search. It is certain that Dr Wise had excavations 
made at Seward’s Stone, as the lesser monolith is called, but found nothing. 

Macbeth’s stone stands on the west side of a plain, about 200 feet above the 
level of the sea, and commands a fine view of a great part of the valley of 
Strathmore, including a peep of the famous hill of Dunsinnan. It is situated 
nearly equi-distant between Glamis and Cupar-Angus, at the latter of which places 
the Romans had a large encampment; and upon a part of that old Roman site 
Malcolm IV. founded the abbey of Cupar. But the Romans had a station in 
the very vicinity of Meigle, at the junction of the rivers Dean and Isla, at a place 
still known by the significant name of Caer-Dean.” Traces of this camp are now 
slight ; but previous to the change of the track of the highway and other im- 
provements, goodly portions of the walls and trenches were visible, and several 
pieces of Roman potteryware, brass ornaments of horse furniture, and other 
relics were got on its site. This temporary station or camp lay in the track of 
the Romans, en route from south to north, and part of the Roman way, referred 
to by General Roy, is still traceable in the neighbouring parish of Airlie, near 
- a place called Auchendorie. About two miles to the westward, upon the farm 
* Old Stat. Acct., vol. i., p. 505. 2 Roy’s Military Antiquities, p. 108. 
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of Powmire, there is a mound, which is said to have been considerably larger 
at one time, still known as “‘ The Camp.” It has never been?searched ; but, so 
far as known, it is composed of a mixture of stones and earth; and to the west- 
ward, in the adjoining field, is the “Stannin’ Stane” of Lunross. I am in- 
formed that the locality of this stone was investigated some years ago, and that 
a ‘circle of common land stones was found near its base, but no trace of sepul- 
chral or any other remains. 

But to return. There is another military station, at Castleton of Essie, about 
two miles south-east of the camp of Caer-Dean. This camp, though small, is in 
excellent preservation, the dykes and ditches being almost entire; and, till 
about the beginning of this century, another and larger camp stood upon the 
adjoining property of Ingliston, written of old Englishtown. In consequence 
of the peculiarity of that name, and from some coins of Edward I. having been 
found within the camp at Castleton, the late Dr Playfair supposes that both 
these old military forts had been occupied by the army of that king.! More 
lately a spear-head of the Roman sort (?) was got at the latter place ; hence it is 
probable that both these camps were originally constructed by the Romans, al- 
though their route lay about a mile to the northward, and had been afterwards 
occupied by the English. 


Near the site of those camps, close to the old Kirkyard of Essixz, stands one of 

the most singular of the sculptured monumental stones.2 Nothing is known of 
its original position, it having been found in the adjoining rivulet, and placed 
where it now stands within these fifty years. The district of Essie is meagre 
in historical and traditionary associations ; and although the chartularies bear 
no mention of a chapel having been in connection with the church, there was a 
chapel at Balgownie in old times inscribed to the Virgin. 
_ Essie and the adjoining parish of Nevay were long ago united. Both old 
churches are roofless and in ruins, a new one having been built in a different 
part of the parish. The old family of Lamy, long proprietors of the lands of 
Dunkenny, near the kirk of Essie, had their burial-place within that church ; 
while the old lairds of Nevay were interred at Nevay, or Kirkinch, as it is fre- 
quently called, and the remains of a tombstone are still there, which bore this 
quaint motto—‘ Heir lye the Tyries of Navy, honest men and braif fallows.”’ 


About 23 miles east of the old kirk of Essie stands the kirk, castle, and 
village of Guamis. That church was not only dedicated to St Fergus, who was 
much revered in many parts of Scotland, but his ashes repose there, and a spring 


* Old Stat. Acct., vol. xvi., p. 219. 2 « Sculptured Stones of Scotland,” Plate xc, 
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well near the church retains his name. At the door of the manse of Glamis 
stands the well-known obelisk, called ‘‘ Maleolm’s gravestone’’1—so named from 
the story of Malcolm II. having fallen there.” All history agrees that he fell 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Glamis ;—tradition says he was slain within 
the castle; and other two sculptured monuments in the same parish—at Thornton 
and Cossins—are associated with the same tragedy. 

During last autumn, I had also excavations made at the monument called 
‘¢ Malcolm’s gravestone,” in presence of the Rev. Dr Tannach of Glamis, and 
the Rev. Mr Haldane of Kingoldrum, but unfortunately found nothing of any 
moment. The stone is sunk about 4 feet into the ground, and near the base, on — 
the west side, are twenty-one circular holes, each about 2 inches diameter, and 
linch deep. These are scattered over that part of the stone which is sunk into 
the ground, and without any apparent purpose. 


The Tuornton obelisk stands at a place of that name, on the north-east slope 
of the Hunter’s Hill of Glamis, close to an old public road.? This property of 
Thornton, like that in the Mearns, is ancient, and gave name to a family who 
designed themselves ‘‘ Thornton of that Ik,” and who flourished in consider- 
able repute till within these 200 years. A stone bearing a shield, charged with 
a fess, and three hearts in chief (the figure in base being effaced), with initials 
P.T:A.L., and date 1619, is preserved at the site of the old mansion-house 
of Thornton. These refer apparently to Patrick Thornton and his wife, who 
was, perhaps, a daughter of some collateral branch of the Lyons of Glamis. The 
lands of Thornton were long since acquired by the Lords of Glamis, and the only 
notice in the Retours of the family of Thornton being possessed of them is the 
significant intimation that John Thornton was served heir to his father, Pa- 
trick Thornton, ‘‘ de eodem’’ (the same party, in all probability, to whom the 
above initials refer), in these and adjoining lands, April 24, 1640.4 

There is no tradition, either of the family of Thornton, or of the sculptured 
obelisk, in the immediate vicinity of which I made an unsuccessful search dur- 
ing last summer. I am told, however, that to the southward of the stone, on 
the farm of Knockenny, several ancient tumuli were lately found, containing 
coffins, with bones and urns. 


About a mile north of Thornton stands the fine sculptured monument of Cos- 
stns.° It is called St Airland, or St Arland’s Stone, but of that saint nothing is 
known. Cossins is a place of considerable antiquity, and also gave name to a 

* « Sculptured Stones of Scotland,” Plate Ixxxiv. ? Thid., Plate lxxxiii. 


3 Thid., Plate lxxiii. * Inq. Spec., Forfar, No. 254. 
* «“ Sculptured Stones of Scotland,” Plate Ixxxv. 
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family who long designed themselves Cossins ‘‘ of that Ilk,” and were allied by 


marriage to the Lyons of Glamis. 

The monument is situated about half a mile south-east of the site of the old 
castle of Cossins, on the extreme point of a terrace or high ground in the valley 
of Strathmore, overlooking an extensive marshy plain, and commanding a fine 
view of the vitrified hill-fort of Finhaven. Betwixt this stone and Finhaven 


is the loch of Forfar, in which, according to Boece, the assassins of King Mal- 


colm perished, in making their escape from Glamis.! 

It has long been surmised, that this monument marked the burial-place of 
some person of note, but nothing certain was known of the fact, till during the 
month of September 1855, when, with a view of ascertaining the purpose of its 
erection, I had a particular search made in its neighbourhood. Operations were 
begun by digging a trench on the east side of the stone; but nothing being 
found there, a south-westerly course was taken, when the remains of a skeleton 
were got in a state of considerable decay. Clearing more of the earth away 


in the same direction, to the depth of from 10 to 15 inches, a quantity of 


thin red sandstone flags, irregular in position and size, presented themselves, 
which proved to be a cluster of five stone coffins, each containing human re- 
mains, to a greater or lesser extent. As the bodies had decayed, the pressure 
of the earth had forced the stones into an oblique shape, forming a sort of 
triangle. On removing the most easterly of the coffins, many pieces of the skull, 
arm, and thigh-bones were found, and portions of the vertebra. The contents 


of this coffin were much decayed, and the coffin itself, which did not appear 


ever to have had ends, was about 3 feet long. The two which were next ex- 
plored showed much the same result, only the remains in these were in a more 
perfect state. Only a small portion of the skull was found in the one; in the 
other it lay in profile, with the face towards the north, into which posture it had 
perhaps been forced by the top of the coffin falling obliquely down uponit. The . 
skull in the last-named coffin was completely embedded in earth, and while 
lying in the ground it seemed to be pretty entire ; but on the earth being re- 
moved it fell to pieces, and no part of the left side could be found. In this 


coffin, more distinctly than in the other two, the body seemed to have been 


doubled up over by the knees, for the leg bones lay under those of the thigh. 
The skull or head had the appearance of having been violently thrust down 
upon the breast, but the clavicles, vertebre, and ribs were gone. Perhaps the 
fourth and fifth of these graves were made at a subsequent period to the others 
(at least the coffins and bones were more entire than in the rest), and the skull 


might then have been shifted into the position in which it was found. 


1 Ut sup., p. 65. 
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One of the last discovered was the largest grave, and the bones found in it 
were in a better state of preservation than any of the rest. The skull in that 
case lay in the posture it had been originally placed, with the front upwards. It 
was quite filled with earth, and, when attempted to be removed, went to pieces. 
The following brief particulars regarding the bones found in this grave, which 
I noted at the time of the discovery, may be interesting :— 

The upper and also the back parts of the skull were entire. The upper and lower 
jaws were pretty complete, with the teeth in both cases, particularly those of the 
right side—the rest of the teeth fell out on being taken from amongst the earth, and 
the lower jaw bone broke in several pieces. The bones of the left arm were en- — 
tire, except a small portion of the lower extremity of the ulna. The humerus 
was 12 inches long, the radius 94 inches, and the ulna, exclusive of the missing 
part, 10 inches. The leg bones were also found in this case lying underneath 
those of the thigh. The fore-arm was doubled up upon the humerus ; and the 
small bones of the hand were lying beside the skull, as if the hands had been 
laid by the sides of the head. Two of the spinal vertebrae measured 22 inches 
by 24; the ilium was 8 inches at deepest, and the socket for thigh-bone 2 by 24 
inches; thigh-bone, 183 inches long; tibia, 3 inches across at broadest part of 
the head; a metacarpal bone was 23 inches long, and the largest of the finger 
bones, 13 inches long :—these, with a portion of the sacrum, were the principal 
parts ens in the coffin. 

In the last discovered coffin, which was the most entire (the lid being i in its 
original position) the remains were very much decayed; still, it was clear that the 
same mode of burial had been observed as in that immediately before described ; 
and some of the teeth, a part of a humerus, and a cervical vertebre, were the 
only parts that could be picked up. This cist was rather nearer the surface 
than the rest, and quite filled with earth, which was so mixed with decayed 
bones, that it had all the appearance of earth mixed with marl. 

The soil in which these interesting traces were found is a thin sandy loam, 
and formed the bottom of the cists. The sides and lids were of thin red sand- 
stone flags, rude and undressed, varying in thickness from 1 to 3 inches—from 
9 inches to a foot in height, and from 1 to 2 feet long, two or more stones being 
used for each side and top, with the exception of the south side and top of the 
two last discovered, which were respectively one stone, and about 54 feet in 
length. 

The bodies had been laid with their heads towards the west, and their feet 
towards the east. All the coffins were found within a circle of twelve feet from 
the monument, lying east and west, but not quite in a line. The first three were 
about 15 inches below the surface, the other two barely 19 inches. The monu- 
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ment itself is from 18 to 24 inches into the ground, and has no pedestal or fvot- 
stone. ‘ 

This fine obelisk is fully two miles north-east of the castle of Glamis, on the 
opposite side of the river Dean; and Cossins having been held by the old family 
** of that Ik,” even in the days of the Thanes of Glamis, it is probable that the 
sepulchral remains had belonged to the old barons of Cossins. Perhaps since 
that stone bears carvings of mounted horsemen and hounds, and a boat, carry- 
ing six persons,—these emblems may be considered as indicative of the tastes 
of those who were interred beside it; or, it may be, that the rare figure of the 
boat (for it is the only one yet noticed on these monuments) relates to the fate 
of five of the persons therein represented, who may have accidentally perished 
while employed in fishing in the adjoining lake. 


LY: 


NOTICE OF A STONE CIST, CONTAINING THE REMAINS OF A HUMAN 
SKELETON, RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT ARDYNE, NEAR CASTLE 
TOWARD, ARGYLESHIRE. By J. C. RoGsr, Esq, F.S.A. Scot. 


A small promontory, jutting into the channel which separates the Argyle- 
shire coast from the Island of Bute, in the Frith of Clyde, is comprehended 
within the ancient lordship of Cowall. Towards the north-west point of this 
headland are situated the lands of Ardyne, one corner of which, projecting into 
the channel, bears the name of Ardyne Point, interesting as a locality, which 
at various intervals has disclosed the remains of a remote antiquity. Regarding 
the earlier periods of the history of Cowall there is no authentic record, nor 
does it appear that the lands situated within its boundaries, down to the reign 
of Alexander II., were held by other tenure than the sword. It would appear 
that the lordship of Cowall was obtained by ‘‘ Walter, filius Alani,’ High 
Steward of Scotland, in the reign of Malcolm IV., by marriage with an heiress 
of the clan of Lamont. _‘‘ There are few traditions,” we are informed by Skene, 
‘‘more universally believed in the Highlands, or which can be traced back to 
an earlier period, than that the Lamonts were the ancient possessors of Cowall ; 
and it is abundantly clear, from historical notices connected with the district, 
that they continued the possessors of the district, and their name the prevailing 
one, down to the middle of the seventeenth century.”’ 

The lands of Ardyne form part of the estate of Castle Toward. They are 
situated in the parish of Inverchaolain, within the boundaries of which, and in 
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the neighbouring parish of Dunoon, tumuli are of frequent occurrence. Some 

of these, on being opened, revealed stone cists, enclosing human skeletons; in 

others were found clay urns, containing calcined remains. One of those cists, 
discovered at Ardyne by the falling down of a portion of a bank of sea-beach 
shingle, undermined by the swelling of the tide, consequent on the storm of 6th 
and 7th February last, forms the subject of this notice. The cist is situated in 
the face of the bank, immediately under the surface, the space originally occu- 
pied by the superincumbent gravel, being something less than a foot in depth. 
A few rude slates or flags of schist (about twenty in number, and of the thickness 





of two inches), appear to have constituted this monument of primitive sepulture. 


Of these, four flags, placed at intervals of 1 to 2 inches apart, compose the left 
side, three of which, together with the slabs forming the head and foot of the cist, 
remain in the position which they occupied at the period of inhumation. The 
stones of the right side, with the three flags which formed the cover, having been 
displaced in the descent of the bank, occupy the centre of the mound formed by 
the fallen gravel. At both sides of this mound the bank rises perpendicularly from 
the beach to the height. of 43 feet, the space between which and the ordinary tide- 
mark having been occupied by the soil washed away by the flood. This cist mea- 
sured inside 5 feet 2 inches in length, and 15 inches in breadth across the flags 
paving the bottom. From the surface to the bottom of the cist 22 inches, and from 
the former to the upper edge of the cist 13 inches—no indication appearing of 
mortar having been used in its construction. The cist, when first seen, con- 
tained a human skeleton, the bones of which having been displaced by the shock 
sustained in the fall of the bank, rested on the shingle inside the coffin. Enough, 
however, remained to indicate a skeleton extended at full length—a contracted 
pelvis affording evidence of the occupant having been a male. Most of the 
bones, rendered friable by exposure to the atmosphere, soon crumbled into 
dust. Of these there remain the frontal bone, and nearly all the bones of 
the face, more than half of the lower jaw, two pieces of a temporal bone, one 
of them being the portion in which is situated the mechanism of the inner ear, 
and fragments of what appear to be bones of the feet. Of three larger fragments, 
two seem to be portions of the bones of the lower limbs—the other the remains 
of the left scapula. It will be observed that the teeth are in number those of an 
adult. The continuation of the suture through the frontal bone, as exhibited 
in this remain, is rather an unusual occurrence. Among the gravel situated 
within the cist was found an implement of warfare, formed of a piece of flint, 
evidently the remains of a spear-head. This weapon, which presents the ap- 
pearance of a wedge, is about two inches long, and 3 of an inch across the broad 
end. One of its sides is perfectly flat. The reverse, rising into a ridge along 


ee 
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_ the centre, slopes away towards the edges. The cist was placed—the head one 


point north of west, and the foot one point south of east. 

Towards the beginning of the century, about the point shewn in the sketch exhi- 
bited, six stone cists were discovered under two of those tumuli, the latter situated 
in close proximity to each other. Three of these cists consisted each of two large 
slabs, forming the whole length of the sides, with two small flags composing the 


ends. The length of the graves did not exceed 4 feet.! In this instance the bottoms 


and covers were not found—a circumstance which, together with the absence of 


remains, affords a probability that the tumulus under which they rested had been 


previously disturbed. ‘The other three were paved with flags, and covered on 
the top. Hach contained a complete skeleton, extended at length, the bones of 
which, with the exception of some portions of the skull, crumbled down on ex- 
posure to the atmosphere. In 1816, not more than a hundred yards distant 
from the spot where the cist was lately discovered, the ploughshare revealed 
three graves, situated just within the stone fence which terminates the boundary 
of the field. Two of these, on the authority of an intelligent eye-witness, mea- 
sured under 5 feet, the third being longer than the other two by several inches. 
This group was distributed in lines parallel to each other, extending from north 
to south, at the distance of four feet apart. Each cist enclosed an entire human 
skeleton, which rested on’a clean sea-beach shingle, covering the inside of the 
cist. These remains, like the former, became speedily pulverized. It was ob- 


served that the skull contained in the largest cist was of larger dimensions than 


the two skulls found in the adjoining sarcophagi, and that the pelvis was much 
more contracted. The teeth, which remained in their respective sockets, were 
worn down by attrition. It is hardly to be doubted that these were the remains 
of an adult male and two full-grown females. Several hundred yards to the 
north-west of this group stood an immense cairn of stones, the remains of which 
were removed in 1806. Three stone cists, about 5 feet in length, each con- 
taining a human skeleton, were discovered in 1821, about 50 yards south-east 
of the old castle of Toward, which is situated upwards of half a mile to the 
eastward of Ardyne. About the same time were found within the ruin of the 
castle itself 200 to 300 small.silver coins, said to have been of an early Scottish 
reion. In 1836 a concave circle, formed of the larger stones usually to be met 
with on the sea-beach, was discovered under a tumulus situated to the northward 
of the cairn just noticed (see woodcut, fig. A, and a section of the same is shown 
in fig. B). This consisted of a single stone, placed as a centre round which others 
were built in a series of circles, the diameter of the whole being exactly 5 feet. 


* The depth of these three cists was about 3 feet. I am inclined to think that in this par- 
ticular instance, the remains inclosed must have been placed in a sitting posture. 
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In the centre of this circle was placed a clay urn (fig. D), about 6 inches in 
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height, containing a quantity of black ashes. The sides of this remain were 
nearly perpendicular, and round its upper edge was a circular moulding. It was 
inclosed within three small oblong flags (fig. C), the edges of which, resting 
against each other, presented a triangular opening at the top, which was covered 
in by another slab of smaller dimensions. Regarding other similar relics (con- 
taining fragments of bones and calcined remains) discovered at different points 
along the sea coast, no particular account has been preserved. 

The stone coffins or cists occurring frequently along the coast in the locality 
of Castle Toward, are of three different kinds, of which I show sketches in 
the subjoined woodeut—those formed of an indefinite number of the smaller 
slates or flags, and those constructed of four single slabs extending the whole 
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length of the coffin, and closed at the ends. The third consists of a single slab, 
laid flat, forming the bottom of the cist ; two other slabs of equal length being 
placed with their upper edges resting against each other —the whole present- 
_ing the appearance of a triangular prism. 

Among nations which had embraced the Christian religion, a practice, founded 
on a superstition haying reference to the advent of Christ, of burying their dead 
with the feet towards the east, was found to prevail; but the manner in which 
these coffins are generally found distributed leaves no room to suppose that the 
position of the body formed a subject of the smallest solicitude. 

‘*¢ Within the space now occupied by the villages of Dunoon and Kilmun,”’ 

says the statistical account, ‘‘and on the lands of Castle Toward and other 
localities, and where no indications whatever occur of those spots having been 
dedicated exclusively to the use of ordinary sepulture, these resting places of a - 
race unknown are found to be very numerous,”’ It may be reasonably doubted, 
however, whether, in the primitive ages to which these remains must be re- 
ferred, any particular spot of ground was set apart for the purpose of interment. 
_ On the contrary, it would appear that the dead were conveyed to the sea-shore, 
probably within the high-tide mark, and there deposited—a scanty covering of 
shingle often barely concealing the coffin from view. For a considerable dis- 
tance from the sea-shore the subsoil consists of pure sea-beach shingle, which it 
seems probable has risen up since the period when these bodies were inhumed 
—the shingle covering the inside of the coffins presenting an appearance as if 
the tide of centuries had risen and receded over it. 
- Traditions, which speak of sanguinary conflicts between the contending houses 
of Lamont and Lochawe, may find a verification in the discovery of a hundred 
human skulls near the foundations of the ancient parish church ; but the isolated 
position of those primitive graves, occurring at distant intervals, sometimes 
singly, at other times in groups of three or four, hardly consists with the idea 
of a battle ; nor is it to be supposed, with reference to the fable of a Danish 
Hospital, that the Scandinavian monarch was followed to the field by soldiers 
of the other sex. Rating mere speculation at its lowest value, there are here 
certain facts too important to be overlooked—the appearance of the shingle on 
which, undisturbed for centuries, the skeleton is found resting, pure as if washed 
by the recent tide—the position of the graves, disposed without reference to any 
determinate plan—the occurrence of female remains, separating the locality from 
the ordinary notions of a feud, and the presence of the flint weapon—all point 
to a very remote period. There is nothing repugnant to reason in the suppo- 
sition that the remains now submitted to your notice are vestiges of a poued 
scarcely less remote than the earlier centuries of the Christian era. 

VOL. II, PART Il. R 
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AY 


AN OBITUARY AND CALENDAR OF SCOTTISH SAINTS, EXTRACTED FROM 
THE MARTYROLOGY FOR THE USE OF THE CHURCH OF ABERDEEN, 
A MS. OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. CommunicaTED By DAVID are G. 
Esq., F.S.A. Scor. 


In most Parish as well as Collegiate churches, there were chapels, endowed by 
private individuals or corporations, for the support of one or more chaplains for 
service at particular altars. The office which they had to perform was, on the 
several Anniversaries, to sing mass for the souls of the founders, their friends 
and relations. This was the Obit, and the names of such benefactors were en- 
tered in the Obituary, which formed part of the Calendar in the Missals or 
Breviaries of particular churches. In this way such Calendars have usually 
a special or local interest. The volume from which the following Obituary is 
extracted was presented to the University Library, Edinburgh, by Laurence 
Charteris, Professor of Divinity, in the year 1677. It is a MS. in folio of 110 
leaves of vellum, written in the early part of the sixteenth century, entitled 
“ Marryrotoaium Secunpum vsum Eccnrste ABERDONENSIS.” We might, how- 
ever, infer from the persons whose names are commemorated in this Obituary, 
that the volume originally belonged to the cathedral church of Murray. On the 
fly-leaf at the end are the following notes: —“ Per me Patricium Dunbar manu 
propria, Amen”—apparently the transcriber of the volume; also, ‘‘ Per me Ja- 
cobum Spens ;” and, ‘‘ This buik pertanis to Alexr. Gordoun.” 


The list of Scorrisu anp Inisn Sarnts is extracted from the same MS., and i Is 
of interest, as it furnishes the names of churches dedicated to them i in various 
parts of Scotland, or places where they were held in special reverence. In the 
preface to the Aberdeen Chartulary, printed for the members of the Spalding 
and Maitland Clubs, this list is partially given ; but it was considered desirable 
to extract the entire passages having any reference to this country, correcting a 
few obvious errors, but not deeming it necessary to retain the common contrac- 
tions used in such manuscripts, 


In the following Exrracts, it may be mentioned that under the month of 
January no names are entered in the Osiruary ; and that the names printed in 
italics are more recent additions, while the words of the Calendar so printed are 
rubrics in the Manuscript. 





Januarius. 


Februarius. 


24. 


~ Marcius. 


10. 


11. 
12. | 
16. 
17. 
20 
Aprils. 
7. 
17. 
22, 


Mayus. 
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Obitus venerabilis et egregii viri Magistri Johannis 
Thorntoun precentoris Morauiensis, qui fuit bonus 
hospitator omnibus aduenis, qui obiit 24. Febru- 
ari Anno 1564. 


Obitus Domini Alexandri Dunbar de Vestfeld mili- 
tis et Hlezabeth Suthyrland eius sponse anno 
Domini 1 a agile 

[Obitus] reuerendi in Christo patris Gauini Dunbar 
Hpiscopi Aberdonensis anno Domini 

Obitus domini Henrici Rynd capellani et Donaldi 
Vithman. 

Obitus Magistri Gauini Lesly rectoris de Kyngusy 
anno Domini 1540. 

Obitus Magistri Alexandri Suthirland vicarii de 
Innernes. 

Obitus quondam venient Gilberti Strathauchyn cano- 
“nici Morautensis fundatus per Magistrum Jacobum 
Strathauchine durante vita postea die obitus eius. 


Obitus venerabilis viri Magistri Alexandri Suthyrland 
decani Cathanensis et rectoris de Duffous. 

Obitus domini Thome Arnulphi Comitis Morauie et 

Elezabeth . ... Comitisse eius. 

Obitus reuerendi in Christo patris Johannis Vynsches- 
tyr Episcopi Morauiensis. 


Obitus Magistri Thome Lesly rectoris de Kyngusy. 
| R2 
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Mayus. 
ind 


i 
14. 
Lg. 
20. 


28, 


Junius. 
25. 
Julius. 
qi 
#Q. 
30. 
Augustus. 
4, 


12. 
27. 


September. 
3. 
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Obitus Magistri Johannis Stuart Cancellarii Rossensis 
et rectoris de Spyny. 

Obitus Domini Johannis Crukschank capellani de 
Petcaik. 

Obitus Villelmi Murray et domini David Spens ac 
amicorum eorundem. 

Obitus egregtt vit domini Thome Sudirland rectoris 
de Ryne anno 1558 die Ascensionis Domini. | 

Obitus Magistri Iohannis Innes canonici Rossensis 
ac vicaril de Elgin et Aberkyrdour anno Domini . . 

Obitus Magistri Adami Gordone decani Cathanen- 
sis et rectoris de Petty. xxviij s.uijd. [Origi- 
nally entered Obitus venerabilis, &c., on the 18th 
of June, but deleted. | 


Obitus Villelm: Mowat rectoris de Dupil. 


Obitus Malcolm: Boyn. 
Obitus Alani Ros. 
Obitus Magistri Roberti Keyth rectoris de Duffous. 


Obitus reuerendi in Christo patris Jacobi Morauiensis 
Episcopi. 
Obitus Magistri Johannis Innernes Cancellarii Mo- 
rauiensis. | 
Obitus honorabilis viri Roberti Innes domini de Inner- 
marky et. . Stuart eius sponse anno Domini 1551. 


Obitus honorabilis viri Georgii Duglas de Pettindrech 
militis anno Domini 1552. 


September. 
9. 


12, 
28. 


October. 


12: 
November. 
4. 


12. 
24, 


December. 
20. 
at. 
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Obitus venerabilis viri Magistri Jacobi Strathauchine 
canonici Aberdonensis ac Morauiensis et amicorum 
ac parentum eiusdem. 

Obitus Capellanorum ecclesie Cathedralis Morauiensis. 

Obitus reuerendi in Christo patris Andree Episcopi 
Morauiensis anno 


Obitus reuerendorum in Christo patrum Andree Murray 

- et Johannis Pilmour Episcoporum Morauiensium. 

Obitus Dominorum Boil [Guilielmi?] Garland et Jo- 
hannis Vilman capellanorum. 

Obitus Magistri Johannis Spaldin rectoris de Duffous. 


Obitus reuerendi in Christo patris . . . Episcopi Bre- 
chenensis. 

Obitus Jacobi Stuart. 

Obitus Magistri Jacobi Murray vicaril de Lunmay 
anno Domini 1527. 


Obitus Jacobi Dowglas de Pettindrech. 
Obitus Dauid Dowglas de Pettindrech. 


INCIPIT MARTYORLOGIUM SECUNDUM VSUM ECCLESIE 


ABERDONENSIS. 


ij. KV. Januarij.—In Scocia Sancti Duthaci episcopi et confes- 


soris. 


a Idus Januarij—In Scocia apud Inchcalyerth Sancte Kenti- 
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gerne matrone que non libidinis ardore sed mente incorrupta sola 
propaginis integra voluntate Felanum mire sanctitatis virum Sco- 
torum populo doctorem peperit salutarem. 


v. Idus Januarij.—In Scocia Sancti Felani abbatis apud Strath- 
fillane qui a puericie primordiis tanta discipline regiditate carnem 
afflixit vt posterum sensualitatis et viciorum refrenendi motus pre- 
beret exemplum. | 


Pridie Idus Januarij.—In Scotia Sancti Nathalani episcopi et 
confessoris apud ecclesiam de Tullich Aberdonensis dyocisis qui 
 vicia motusque sensuales tam stricta modestie lege temperabat vt 
apud illius regionis incolas insigni sanctitatis preconio celebretur. 


Idibus Januarij.—In Scotia Sancti Kentigerni episcopi apud 
sedem suam Glasguensem qui tante sanctitatis honore per vtriusque 
hominis intigerrimam puritatem tanteque caritatis et continencie 
per vite austeritatem tantorumque radiabat miraculorum vt ange- 
lorum foueretur eloquio virtute et gracia vt non solum apud Scotos 
verum eciam apud Anglos et Hybernos singularis habeatur aduoca- 
tus. Ita vt Anglorum historiographus precipuus venerabilis Beda 
inter cetera Kentigerni laudum preconia sic ait Sicut Lucifer in- 
ter stellas ita Kentigernus inter Britannie sanctos emicuit quem eius 
contemperanius sanctissimus abbas Columba longa peregrinatione 
ob sua preclara merita corporaliter visitabat in qua visitatione 
varia ostensa sunt miracula. 


aij. KV. Februartj.—In Scotia apud Kalvinnyn Sancti Vinnini 
episcopi et confessoris qui adeo vite et morum honestate ‘presentis 
vite miserabiles compescunt insolencias vt in cenobio ibidem fabri- 
cato multi a varlis morborum Beati Vinnini precibus sunt curati 
languoribus. | 
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vii. KP. Februarij.—In Scotia apud Dummeth Aberdonensis 
dyocesis Sancti Voloci episcopi et confessoris. De quo ecclesia ibi- 
dem dedicata est in qua quanto deuocius eiusdem celebratur me- 
moria tanto mundi huius nequam deuicit inquinamenta. 


Pridie K?. Februarij—Eodem die Sancti Modoci episcopi et 
confessoris apud Kilmodok. 


Pridie N. Februarij—In Scotia Sancti Modani abbatis apud 
Fynthre cuius honore ecclesia ipsa dedicatur reliquiisque Mo- 
dani et miraculorum variorum choruscantibus decorati. 


aj. K?. Marcij.—In Scocia Sancti Finiani presbyteri et con- 
fessoris magne virtutis viri. 


aj. KV. Marcij.—In Scocia Sancti Colmanni episcopi et confes- 
Soris sepultus dyocesi Rossensi apud Terbert. Cuius vite sancti- 
tas morum honestas et virtutum merita ad eius gesta veneranda 
fideli populo prebent incrementa. 


KV. Marcij.—In Scotia Sancti Monani confessoris apud Inuere 
in Fyfe quem locum fama sanctitatis Monani tam de vrbibus quam 
de agris vulgus innumerabile tam validorum quam languidorum ad 
beneficia Monani consequenda continue confluit. 

Eodem die in Scocia Sancti Mernani episcopi et confessoris apud 
Aberkerdor Morauiensis diocesis qui ibidem presentis vite miserias 
non vrbium delicias non vestium decorem non curialium ambicio- 
nem sed horrenda carnis afflictione et pauperum continua cura et 
sollicitudine diem ibidem clausit extremum. Cuius caput et reli- 
quie vt balsamo odorifere vniuerso illius prouincie populo sanitatis 
et leticie indies prestant incrementa. | 
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Pridie N. Marcij.—In Scocia Sancti Baldredi episcopi Beati 
Kentigerni suffraganij apud Tynnymgham qui aurea et regalia tecta 
non elegit nec mundi pompis obediuit sed Christi vincula tota de- 
uotione amplexus talibus clarat miraculis qualibus gaudebat erudi- 
mentis. Ht aliorum. 


vitj. Idus Marcij.—In Scotia Sancti Duthaci episcopi apud Tayn 
qui eructuantium opulenta conuiuia spreuit qui plausui populi non 


acquievit: nec principibus placere studuit grandem exultationem — 


anime estimans minime atientari et mundum sub pedibus habere 
cui tune regum obsequia spernenti nunc non solum reges sed et vni- 
uersale vulgus Britannie et Ybernie peregrinando gracia eiusdem 
precibus et clarissimis miraculis illuminantur. 


vj. Idus Marcij.—In Scotia apud ecclesiam de Lus natalis Beati 
Kessogi episcopi cuius et ipse patronus vbi veneratus clarat mira- 
culis nec immerito veneratur in terris vbi viuendi modum quesiuit 
in celis. 


v. Idus Marcij.—In Scotia natalis Sancti Constantini regis et 
martyris de quo ecclesia de Gowan Kenneil et Dunnechtyn qui 
aureo dyademate relicto spretis vndique huius lacrimabilis vallis 
vanis oblectamentis de terreno rege celestis regis volens esse secta- 
tor et nuncius barbarice gentis non veritus feritatem exosa ieiuniis 
membra apud Kentyr Christum confitendo glorioso obtulit martyrio 
vt eterno frueretur gaudio. 


Pridie Idus Marcij.—In Scocia Sancte Keuoce virginis non mar- 
tyris apud Kyle de qua ibidem ecclesia que Keuoce non minimis 
miraculis decoratur et a populo vndique vicino laudibus et deuo- 
tione frequentatur. 
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auj. K?. Aprilis—In Scotia natalis Sancti Patricij episcopi et 
confessoris qui primus ibidem Christum euuangelizauit. 


av. KV. Aprilis—In Scotia Sancti Finniani episcopi et confes- 
soris qui abiectis calcatisque vicils orationi et ieiuniis vacare 
studuit gloriosumque sanctitatis nomen promeruit et miraculis cla- 
ruit. 


Quarto KU. Aprilis.—Ipso die deposicio Sancti Eustracij abba- 
tis monasterij Luxoniensis. Item Sancti Columbani. 


KV. Aprilis—In Scocia Sancti Gilberti episcopi apud cathe- 
dralem ciuitatem suam de Dornoch: qui actiue et contemplatiue 
secutus vite tramitem tanta industria imbutus infloruit vt apud il- 
lustrissimos Scotorum reges felicis memorie Vilhelmum et Alexan- 
drum filium suum singularis in republica elegitur admissus est pa- 
tronis [?]. Hic contra rabiem indomitarum et siluestrium gentium 
castra edificans et clerum discipline mansuetudine instruens memo- 
ratum inclitissimum Alexandrum principem Cathinensem gentem ob 
scelus in eorum episcopum perpetratum iusticie securitate penitus 
delere volentem sua caritate mitigauit. Et non veritus predices- 
soris necem illius ecclesie regimen voluit animarum plusque de- 
liciarum copiam optans vbi nunc et in vita tam corporibus quam 
animabus refrigerij salutaris prestat auxilium. 


KV. Maij.—In Vallia Sancti Aseph discipuli Sancti Kentigerni 
de quo ecclesia cathedralis in eadem prouincia culus pacientia et 
vite sanctitudo illius regionis incolis viuendi normam egregiam et 
fidei constanciam admonuit. 


vj. Idus Maij.—In Scocia Sancti Congalli abbatis apud mo- 
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nasterium de Drumcongal cuius merita longe lateque diffusa mira- 
culis non desunt clarere impolluta mente calcauit et immerito qui 
presentis vite infamiam et immundicie calumniam tanquam Christi 
pauper paupertatis et paciencie posterum prebebat exemplum, 


avij. KV. Junij.—In Scocia natalis Sancti Brandani abbatis apud 
regalem insulam de Bute cuius vite et peregrinationis marisque et 
terrarum copiosa gesta et stupenda miracula enarrare nemo mor- 
talium de facili possit que non sermonibus explicanda sed gloriosus 
signis quibus indies claret comprobanda. 


vij. KT. Junij.—In Britanniis Sancti Augustini episcopi et con- 
fessoris qui missus a Beato Gregorio primus genti Anglorum 
Christi euuangelium predicauit. 


vij. Idus Junij—In Scotia Sancti Colmoci episcopi et confes- 
soris apud Inchmahomo sepultus de quo in insula monasterium ca- 
nonicorum regulare vita patrocinante Colmoco Deo famulancium 
vbi tanto iocundius celebrantur sua natalicia quanto salubrius cla- 
ruerunt elus miracula. 


v. Idus Junij.—In Scotia Sancti Columbe presbyteri et confes- 
soris magne et mirande virtutis viri. 


Pridie Idus Junij.—In Scotia natalis sancti Terrenani Pictorum 
archipresulis apud ecclesiam de Banquorefterny sepultus quem 
Sanctus Palladius Scotorum apostolus de sancto fonte leuauit adul- 
tumque Rome Gregorio magno commendauit. A quo tanta scien- 
cla septem annis eruditus est vt per eundem ad pontificatus apicem 
promoueretur. Huuangelistarum quoque quatuor voluminibus me- 
tallo inclusis argento auro texto in superficie fabricatis remunerare- 
tur quorum Mathei euuangeliste volumen adhuc apud Banquory: 
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cuius miracula si curiosus aliquis inuestigare voluerit inter cetera in 
Britannie finibus miranda singularis. Habetur caput Terrenani ad- 
mirationis ita quod caro caracteris corone sue sacro oleo vnete ad 
mille centum annos nostris indignis oculis intuentibus manet incor- 
rupta. Sed et alia continue corruscantia miracula videant qui eius 
_legendam legunt. Erat enim Beati Mauricii contemporaneus et 
heremi cultor deuotissimus. 


av. KU. Julij.—In Britannia Sancti Botulphi abbatis de quo com- 
memoratio. In Hybernia Sancti confessoris et prophecie spiritu 
pleni Moloci episcopi et confessoris. 


aiij. KV. Julij—Natalis Sancte Margarite regine Scocie here- 
dis Anglie de qua insigne cenobium de Dunfermling vbi continentie 
caritatisyue sue almifica merita adeo notabilia admirantur vt non 
solum pauperes aluit et vestiuit sed et leprosios ex nimia compas- 
sione pedes lauit et osculabatur. Cuius studium erat pauperum 
inopie subuenire relegiosorum cenobiis manus adiutrices porrigere 
operibus misericordie incessanter vacare. Ita vt miraculorum in- 
diciis illustribus suis sequacibus sanctitatis preberet exemplum. 


vij. KV. Julij—In Scocia Sancti Moloci episcopi cuius reliquie 
gloriose apud Rosmarky: varie de eo dedicantur ecclesie. Huius 
est Lismorensis ecclesia cathedralis : floruit miraculis a iuuentute et 
adhue floret ita vt tanto tempore preclara sua poscentibus pate- 
bunt patrocinia quanto perhennia sue sanctitati conceduntur 
premia. _ Et aliorum. 


KV. Julij.—In Scocia Sancti Seruani episcopi. Hic ex Canani- 
orum prosapia patre Obeth matre vero Alixa Arabie regis filia ge- 
nitus relicta Chananeorum regione et cognacione sua alias re- 
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giones varias perlustrans et animarum salutem requirens vsque 
ad Scociam clara sanctorum comitatus caterua peruenit et apud Cul- 
ros vbi sue requiescunt reliquie tanta vite solitudine et carnis 
abstinencie in partibus illis corporis lasciuiam refrenabat vt pre- 
clara sua miracula posterum stupenda merito Seruanum summe 
extollendum laudibus efferunt et sine fine in celestibus regnaturum 
Insinuant. | / 

Item octaue Iohannis Baptiste. Hodem die in Britannia Sancti 
Rummaldi Scoti episcopi et martyris apud ducale opidum Machli- © 
niensis qui tanto labore et studio vbiriorem eterne vite contendebat 
_ adipisci gloriam vt relicto natali solo soli Deo adherens et martyrium 
scitiens clariorem estimans consequi premij triumphum quanto ar- 
dencius gentilium se opponeret iaculis qui Machliniensi glorioso 
occubuit martyrio optatam promerendo felicitatem. Cuius reliquie 
splendidissimo suo sarcophago argentoque fulgido auro texto apud 
principalem Machlinie ecclesiam nomini, suo dedicatam vbi crebris 
claret miraculis et multiplicibus decoratur beneficiis. 


Pridie N. Julij—In Scocia Sancti Palladii Scotorum apostoli 
qui secundum Bedam et Sigibertum historiographos per beatissi- 
mum dominum Celestinum a Beato Petro Papam quadragesimum 
primum anno incarnationis quadringentesimo vicesimo nono ad 
Scotiam cum suis sodalibus pro fide predicanda transmissus fuit. 
Eius discipulus erat Beatus Terrenanus et multos tam Scotos quam 
Pictos gentilitatis errore seductos ad Christi fidem conuertit medi- 
antibus vite sue sanctitate et signorum claritate. Cuius corpus 
apud Fordoune et reliquie nostris diebus in quandam capella ibi- 
dem translate. 


iij. Idus Julij—In Britannia minori Sancti Turiani episcopi et 
confessoris mire simplicitatis et innocencie viri. 
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vu. Idus Augusti.—In Scocia Mochoat confessoris. 


iii). Idus Augusti—In Insula de Boit Sancti Blani episcopi et 
confessoris. | : 


iv. KV. Septembris.—In Scocia Sancti Yarchardi episcopi apud 
Kyneardin Aberdonensis dyocesis. Cuius memoria pie censetur 
esse veneranda et laudibus dignis extollenda. Qui caduca et vana 
huius mundi calcando et celestibus desideriis inherendo pauper 
Christi purissimam in presente elegit vitam vt largam eterne vite 
consequeretur beatitudinem. 


vj. KV. Septembris.—In Scotia Sancti Malrubij martyris sepul- 
tus apud Appilhorss Rossensis dyocesis. Cuius tanto sperabatur 
in partibus illis beatitudo in patria quanto eilusdem miranda apud 
illam indomitam gentem comprobatur probitas et patiencia. 
Augustuduno Sancti Fiacri episcopi. 


ti). KV. Septembris.—Eodem die Fiacri abbatis. 


Pridie K?> Septembris—In Britannia transitus Sancti Aydani 
primi Lindisfernensis episcopi et confessoris cuius animam Sanc- 
tus Cuthbertus vidit in celis ab angelis deferri. 


Kr. Septembris.—In pago Neumacensi Sancti Egidii abbatis. 


v. Idus Septembris—In Ybernia Sancti Kyrani viri Dei cuius 
vita claris miraculis in Christi ecclesia refulsit. 


 Decimo Septimo KI’. Octobris——In Scocia Sancti Mirini epis- 
copi et confessoris apud Pasletum cuius ibidem cenobium sumptuosa 
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dedicatum structura illustrium Scotorum regum meritis Merini 
dotatum vbi varia miraculosa sanctitatis sue patent indicia. 


Decimo Sexto KV. Octobris.—In Scocia Sancti Niniani episcopi et 
confessoris sepultus apud cathedrale cenobium Candidecase. Cuius 
reliquie tanta clarent miraculorum choruscatione vt non solum 
illum ibidem visitantibus prodesse tantum ad sanitatem morborum 
quantum incolis tocius prouincie ad temporalis comodi incremen- | 
tum sed et de cecorum claudorum et languidorum curationibus 
legant Scotorum Anglorum Yberniencium Niniani deuoti cultores 
quantum illis in partibus profuit et indies ad salutem prodesse non 
desinit. 


a. K?. Octobris.—In Scocia Sancti Lolani episcopi et confessoris 
de Kyncardin prope Stirling et ibidem sepultus qui sicut presentis 
vite virtutum tramite studuit obprobria deuitare ita celestis joe 
signorum magnitudine participem se probat celebrari. 


ia. KV. Octobris.—In Scocia Sancti Adampnani abbatis cuius re- 
liquie in sancta Yensi insula mirandis clarent signorum prodigiis 
quem Sanctus Columba antequam nasceretur precinebat et doctorem 
catholicum futurum predicabat. 


vy. K?. Octobris—Sancti Fimbarri episcopi Cathinensis qui 
diem ibidem clausit extremum cuius vite temporancia ferocem lam 
gentem celestis vite pabulo refertam Deo reddidit acceptabilem. 
In Ybernia Sancti Barri episcopi et confessoris. 


vj. KU. Octobris——In Ybernia Sancti Colmani confessoris viri 
Dei inter suos diuinis scripturis eruditissimi. 
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tiij7. K?. Octobris.—In Scocia Sancti Machani episcopi. Hic 
apud Campsi in Lenox sepultus: vite et virtutum speculum singu- 
lare. Gentem illam moribus et fide instructam sua exhortatione a 
viciis ad vitam reduxit. 

Eodem die in Scocia apud Inchenan Sancti Conualli confessoris 
_cuius predicatio preclaram sanctitatis sue excellenciam signorum 
choruscatione posteris morum prebet incrementum. 


vitj. [dus Octobris.—Item in Scocia Sancte Treduane virginis 
non martyris apud Lestalrig que ibidem honorifice apud capellam 
Regiam sepulta miraculis claret. 


ij. Idus Octobris—Iin Scocia Sancti Congani abbatis de quo ec- 
clesia de Turreff : 

Eodem die in Scocia Sancte Fincane virginis non martyris de qua 
est ecclesia in dyocesi Dunblanense : 

Kodem die in Scocia sancte Findoce virginis non martyris de qua 
et ecclesia infra dyocesim Dunblanensem : 
- Quarum omnium vita et sanctitas signorum multitudine predi- 
catur. , ine | 


a Ev. Nouembris.—In Scocia Sancti Reguli abbatis apud ec- 
clesiam de Kylrewni. 
Hodem die in Scocia Sancti Colmanni episcopi et confessoris. 


wij. KV. Nouembris.—In Scocia Sancti Mundi abbatis apud Kil- 
mond in Cowan qui ibidem apud illius provincie incolas mirandis 
effertur laudibus. 


viij. KV’. Nouembris.—Eodem die in Scocia apud Kilmernoch 
Sancti Mernoci episcopi et confessoris. 
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vi. KV. Nowembris.—Kodem die natalis Beati Beani episcopi 
apud Fowlis in Stratherne. 


tiij. KV. Nouembris.—Eodem die in Scocia apud Kyrkyner in 
Galwedia Sancte Kennere virginis non martyris. 


iij. KV. Nouembris.—In Scocia Sancti Talaricani episcopi et con- 
fessoris cuius vite et virtutum merita apud ecclesiam de Fordis in 
eiusdem honore dedicatam celebrari non desinunt. 


ij. N. Nouembris.—In Scocia Sanctarum Baye et Maure virgi- 
num non martyrum apud Kylmawar. 

Hodem die in Scocia Sancti Englacij abbatis de quo ecclesia de 
‘Terwes. | 

Kodem die in Scecia Sancti Nidani apud Midmar confessoris : 
quorum omnium vita laudabilis. 


uv. Idus Nouembris.—In Scocia Sancti Moroci episcopi cuius ec- 
clesia cum sepultura apud Lekraw prope Striueling. 


Pridie Idus Nouembris.—Depositio Sancti Cuthberti episcopi 
Turonis ciuitatis Gallie: depositio Sancti Mauricii eiusdem ciuita- 
tis archiepiscopi qui apud Scotos Machorius nominatur apud Hy- 
bernicos vero Mochrumma. . 

Kodem die apud Gandauum in Flandria natalis Sancti Liuini 
Scoti episcopi et martyris cuius cenobium cum sepultura extra 


muros elusdem ciuitatis vbi multiplicibus laudum et virtutum effer- 
tur preconils. 


Idibus Nouembris.—In Scocia Sancti Diuinici confeggoris. 
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aviij. K?. Decembris.—In Scocia Sancti Modani episcopi et 
confessoris apud Falkirk cuius vita sancta et conuersatio fuit 
deuota. 


avy. KV’. Decembris.—In Scocia Sancti Machuti episcopi et con- 
fessoris qui apud Lesmahago claret miraculis. 


Kodem die in Scocia apud Glammis floret Fergusius episcopus 
Sanctus. 


Quarto N. Decembris.—In Scocia apud Rathyn Aberdonensis 
diocesis Deo deuotus Sanctus Ethernanus episcopus fama celebris et 
conuersatione sanctus. 


Pridie Idus Decembris.—In Ybernia Sancti Finnani abbatis 
viri eruditissimi in Scripturis diuinis. 
Idibus Decembris.—Eodem die in Scotia apud Kyrkwal Magni 


Martyris ibidem celebratur festiuitas. 


wiv. KV. Januarij.—tIn Scocia apud Abirdour Aberdonensis 
diocesis Sancti Drostani abbatis. Reliquie gloriose cuius virtu- 
tum signa laudibus merito sunt extollenda. 


Decimo quinto KV. Januarij—In Scocia Sancti Maniri episcopi 
gloriosi, cuius sanctitas sinceris mentibus est predicanda. 


aj. KV. Januarij.—In Scocia apud Lauthreis Ethernasius epis- 
copus vite mirande sanctitatis et gracia plenus. 


a. KV. Januarij.—In Scocia Sancte Mazote virginis non mar- 
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tyris vnius nouem virginum de qua ecclesia de Dulmaok. Cuius 
vite pudicitia ibidem predicatur. | 
Eodem die Sancti Carani episcopi cuius ecclesia de Fetheresso. 
Eodem die in Scocia sancti Alloci episcopi. 
Eodem die Sancti Diaconani confessoris apud Keg Aberdonensis 
diocesis. | 
Ipso die Sancti Fotini episcopi et martyris apud Neyg Sancti 
Andree diocesis. 


June 9, 1856. 


ARCHIBALD T. BOYLE, Esq., Advocate, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were admitted Fellows of the Society :— 


The Rev. Tuomas M‘Laucuian, Edinburgh. 
ALEXANDER Laine, Esq., Newburgh, Fife. 

Two Bronze Rings, recently dug up near Stobo Castle, Peebles- 
shire, were sent for Exhibition to the Meeting (one of which is care- 
fully figured, p. 277). By Sir G. Granam MontTcomEry, Bart., 
M.P., F.S.A. Scot. 

The Donations to the Museum and Library included— 

Archeological Journal for December 1855. No. 48. 8vo. Lon- 
don. By the ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Parallel Passages from Two Tales, elucidating the origin of the 
Plot of Guy Mannering. Edited by G. J. FRencu. 8vo, pp. 62. 
Manchester, 1855; and | 

Bibliographical Notices of the Church Libraries at Turton and 
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Gorton, bequeathed by Humphry Chetham. Edited by G. J. 
FrencH. 4to. Manchester, 1855. By G. J. Frencu, Esq., Corr. 
Mem. S.A. Scot.,. Bolton. 

Journal of the Kilkenny Archeological Society for January and 
March 1856. Vol. I., New Series. Parts 1 and 2. 8vo. Dublin. 
By the Sootrery. 

Dissertation sur une Médaille Romaine frappée sous TIBERE 
au nom de IVLIAE AVGVST.  8vo, pp. 13. Alencon, 1855. By 
_ the Author, A. Devitiz, Alencon. 

Memoir of the late John Adamson, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 8vo, 


_ pp. 13. Newcastle, 1856. By the Rev. E. H. Apamson. 


Russian Soldier’s Helmet, taken in the Great Redan, Sebastopol, 
9th September 1855. By R. Jamieson, Esq., 79th Regiment of Foot. 

Steel Cross-Bow (marked on the lock) “ BARKER, WicAN.” By 
A, MEIN, Esq., George Street. 

Ears of Wheat (resembling the Talavera Wheat), raised from 
Seed taken from an Egyptian Mummy-Case. By the Right Hon- 
ourable-The Eart of BucHan. 

Sword, with Guard over hilt, blade broken, found on Dunse 
Law. By Rosert Hunter, Esq., Dunse. 


Mr Stuart, Secretary, read a letter addressed to him by Dr 
Wise, stating that Lord Wharncliffe had recently caused the frac- 
tured parts of the sculptured stone at Keillor to be clasped together, 
and to be set up in its original position, and that, with the view of 
preserving the monument from future injury, his Lordship had sur- 
rounded it with a substantial wall, and planted the inclosed space 
with trees. The Society expressed its satisfaction with the atten- 
tion shown by his Lordship in the preservation of this monument, 
and trusted that his example would be generally followed. 


The following communications were then read :— 
g 2 
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I, 


ON ONE OF THE SIMPLE FORMS OF BURIAL IN USE AMONG THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, OBSERVED IN A RECENT EXCAVATION AT 
GEEZEH, By A. HENRY RHIND, Esa, F.S.A. Scot. _ 


The splendour and costly care which characterized the funeral customs of the 
ancient Hgytians, as evinced in the case of royal, noble, or wealthy person- 
ages, which dazzle by their magnificence, and challenge continued research, 
from their comprehensive design, naturally detract from the interest with which 
simple forms of burial, calculated for those in humble life, would otherwise be 
‘regarded. The massive grandeur of a pyramid, the solid structure of a mauso- 
leum reared over deeply sunk shafts and chambers, the laborious display of 
sepulchral halls and corridors excavated in the sides of mountains, and covered 
with brilliantly-coloured sculptures; even pits, where hundreds of mummies 
found a common tomb, entirely overshadow the plainer, and probably more 
primitive ceremonial exhibited in the employment of less refined and artificial 
usages. Again, the elaborate treatment of the body, embalmed, frequently de- 
posited in decorated coffins and chiselled sarcophagi, adorned with rich orna- 
' ments, and surrounded by effigies of the deities and other accessories—contrasts 
advantageously with the unattractive simplicity of a meagre interment. But yet 
the characteristic peculiarities of graves of this latter type are worthy of being 
noted ; and with regard to two which, among other excavations near the Great 
Pyramid of Geezeh, I have recently opened, it may not be inappropriate to de- 
scribe them to this Society, from certain remarkable resemblances to primeval 
remains in our own as well as other countries, which, it will be seen, that they 
present. 

The accompanying section (see woodcut) will show at a glance their size, ar- 
rangement, and relative position. In dimensions, shape, and details, they were 
perfectly similar ; therefore, the short statement of facts which I now give rela- 
ting to No. 1 will in all respects apply to both, except with regard to the de- 
posit. 

At the bottom of a shaft of rude rubble work, 2 feet 10 inches square, and 6 
feet 4 inches deep, a small chamber, 3 feet 8 inches long, 2 feet 10 inches broad, 
and 2 feet 6 inches high, of similar construction, and spanned by large stones, 
projected on one side. Within this cell the interment had been effected ; and in. 
it I found a greatly decayed skull near the centre, surrounded by, or rather in 
the midst of many of the other bones of the frame, and having on either side a 
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curious vase, if that term may be applied, of common baked clay. Of one of 
these objects, little more than one-half remained ; the other is nearly perfect, 


No. 2. 
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and presents the appearance of a cylinder compressed towards the middle, pre- 


cisely like a modern dice-box, and open at the ends. 


inches, and greatest diameter 4 inches. (See Woodcut No. 1.) 
These vessels, which are perfectly plain and unornamented, contained only 
the sand with which, intermixed with stones, the whole tomb was filled; and 


they were discovered in a recumbent position. 


Its height is about 10 


For what purpose, and with 


what object they accompanied the body, it might probably be vain to conjecture ; 
and it may or may not have any bearing upon the question, that nearly similar 
shapes occur not unfrequently in the sculptures, chiefly, it would seem, as tables 


or stands in connection with offerings to the Gods.! 


This resemblance which 


_ suggested itself to the practised eye of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, was first pointed 
out to me by him. 

Besides these, and a fragment of a still coarser vase near the bottom of the 
shaft, retaining traces of burnt matter, there was no other deposit with the body ; 
while in the corresponding grave, No. 2, nothing whatever was met with, even 
the bones themselves having almost entirely disappeared, This tomb formed, so 


to say, part of the same structure as the former. 


The sides of their shafts were 


parallel, and the chamber of the one was built so as to meet the chamber of the 
other, from which it was separated only by the thickness of the wall, which 
served as a partition between them. | 


1 Examples may be referred to in Rosellini’s Monumenti, vol. iii.. Plates iv. and xxxi., 
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That these graves are referable to a very remote period cannot, I think, be 
doubted, although, from the simplicity of their design, they furnish none of those 
more exact data from which it is usual to determine the relative epochs of 
Egyptian remains. Situated as they are, not many hundred yards from the 
Great Pyramid, in the centre of a necropolis of the Old Monarchy, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by monuments, whose origin is carried down to ages start- 
lingly removed back into the past, the presumption is strong in favour of their 
own high antiquity, without straining the not perhaps very conclusive evidence 
derivable from their inartistic construction, and the fact that the bodies which 
they contained had not been subjected to any preservative process. But although 
for them, judged of by themselves alone, a date cannot be assigned even 
as vaguely approximative as those which prevail in the earlier chronology 

of the Nile Valley, this need hardly affect the most curious feature which 
they exhibit; for they still furnish one of those remarkable coincidences of 
primitive customs which, without leaping to wild deductions, archeologists are 
now accustomed to observe among races scattered over every quarter of the globe, 
from the Sandwich Islands to Davis Straits, from Terra-del-Fuego to Japan. 
In these graves, it will be seen, the bodies when interred must have been huddled 
up, or, not improbably, dismembered ; and just as the stone knife in use among 
the ancient Exyptians in the art of embalming, finds its analogues throughout 
the world, and was perhaps a remnant of the barbarism from which they also 
had to emerge, so in this singular mode of burial we perceive a marked simi- 
larity, if not an identity, with a practice which prevailed among the primeval 
aborigines of Western Europe, which is followed at the present day by savage 
South American tribes, and which perhaps can be traced as havin existed at 
one time or other over the whole earth. 


if. 


NOTE REGARDING TWO BRONZE RINGS, RECENTLY DUG UP NEAR STOBO 
CASTLE, PEEBLESSHIRE, THE SEAT OF SIR G. GRAHAM MONTGOMERY, 
BartT., M.P. By GEORGE SETON, Esa., F.S.A. Scor. 


The two curious Rings, which are now exhibited to the Society, and one of 
which is figured in the woodcut through the kindness of Sir Graham Mont- 
gomery ; were lately discovered in the immediate neighbourhood of Stobo Castle, 
while a cutting was being made for a new road. They were found lying, side 
by side, on the top of a large boulder-stone, a flat stone being placed as a cover 
immediately above them. On the boulder-stone being removed, a collection of 
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small stones was exposed to view in the centre of the space, which had appa- 
rently been subjected to the action of fire. Portions of white calcined matter 
having the appearance of burnt bone, adhered to these small stones—specimens 





of which are also exhibited. The depth of the cutting was from two to three 
feet ; and all around the spot, a number of stones (both large and small) were 
collected. These, however, were not arranged in any particular order. A small 
‘piece of metal, of the same nature as the Rings, was found about ten yards dis- 
tant, among some loose stones. 

In a communication which I have received from Sir Graham Montgomery, he 
refers to the remarkable smoothness of the green coating by which the Rings 
are encircled, as bearing a greater resemblance to some sort of enamel than to 
an incrustation of verdigris or other natural production, the latter of which, 
after a conversation with some of the members of the Society, I had suggested 
it might be. 

The Rings consist of convex bands or bars of bronze, bent into a circular 
form,—the extremities, which taper rather suddenly, being left disunited. Their 
weight amounts to six, and six and a half ounces, respectively—the diameter of 
each (inside measurement) being about two and a half inches, while the greatest 
thickness of the bars is nearly three-eighths of an inch. Our museum contains 
very interesting examples of bronze rings, none of which, however, so far as I 
have been able to discover, are precisely similar in form to those now exhibited. 
I presume that these interesting relics will be regarded as specimens of the 
bronze armille or bracelets, which are pretty fully described in the sixth 
chapter of the Second Part of the ‘‘ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland.’”! 
Among other instances, Dr Wilson refers to a number of peculiar bronze rings, 


1 Wilson’s Annals, p. 309.4 
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‘* varying in size from about two inches to two-thirds of an inch in diameter,” 
which were discovered, in the year 1835, among a deposit of half-burnt bones 
and charcoal, in a large tumulus popularly known as the “ Fairy Hillock,”’ 
near the summit of Carmylie Hill, Forfarshire.1 He also quotes the unfortu- 
nately meagre account of the discovery of (bronze ?) bracelets on the arms of a 
male skeleton found in a mound, by the side of the Tweed, in the parish of 
Glenholm, Peeblesshire.? 

I may state, in conclusion, that in bringing these particulars before the notice — 
of the Society, my object was not to express any opinion as to the character of 
the Rings in question, but for the purpose of ascertaining the views of those 
gentlemen who have devoted their attention to the study of similar relics. 

[These rings or armlets had apparently, as valued ornaments, been laid in 
the tomb beside the ashes of their late proprietor.—Ep. ] 


III. 


NOTES RESPECTING THE LIFE OF SWEIN ASLIEF, AN ORKNEY VIKING, 
OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY, ILLUSTRATING THE ANNALS OF THAT 
PERIOD. COLLECTED FROM THE EARLY NORWEGIAN SAGES. By W. 
H. FOTHERINGHAME, Esa., F.S.A., Scor. KIRKWALL. 


Swern or Svein Asxrer, one of the most remarkable of the Orkney Scandi- 
navian warriors, lived in the middle of the 12th century, during the govern- 
ments of the Orkney Earls, Paul Haconson; Erlend Haroldson; Ronald, the 
nephew of St Magnus, himself enrolled among the saints ; and Harold, son of 
Maddan, Earl of Athole, and nephew of Earl Paul; and he was a prominent 
actor in all the transactions that took place in the north and west during his 
busy life. His father, Olaf Rolfson, dwelt at Gairsay; but he had another 
house at Dungalsby, in Caithness, where he governed the country under Earl 
Paul. His mother, Aslief, was distinguished for her race and her noble dispo- 
sition; and from her, after the death of his father, Swein was named Swein 
Aslief, The house at Dungalsby was surprised and burnt by Aulver Rosta, 
and Olaf himself, with his soldiery, consumed in it. Swein was absent when 
this took place; but, on his return, seeing what had happened, immediately took 
boat to the Island of Swannay, in the Pentland Firth, and thence was conveyed 
by Grim, one of his friends, to Knarston, in Scapa, on the mainland of Orkney. 

1 Wilson’s Annals, p. 325. 3 
* Ibid. p. 288, part ii., chap. v. See also the previous chapter. 
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Having paid Grim with a gold ring for the finger, he went to Earl Paul, who 
was holding the Yule feasts at his palace in Orfer. Earl Paul received him 
kindly, and placed him at his right hand at the feast, which was given in the 
great hall. Among the guests was Swein Briostreip, who had had disputes 
both with Olaf the father and Swein Aslief. During the feast, horns were 
quaffed to the memory of gods and heroes, with the prologue of speeches before 
drinking ; and amidst the drunken conviviality were some rudeness and quarrel- 
ling, and Swein Briostreip was overheard muttering that a Swein would kill a 
‘Swein. This was told Swein Aslief, with a caution that an evil spirit spoke 
out of Swein Briostreip’s mouth ; and it is said of Swein Briostreip that he was 
addicted to magic, and he had spent the whole of the preceding night (it was 
Christmas eve) without sleep at the graves of the dead to consult them, and 
obtain their responses. Swein Aslief, thus cautioned, slew Briostreip as the 
company were going from the feast to the chapel to say prayers. He imme- 
diately fled across the country north to Damsay ; and by Blain, the governor of 
the castle there, was sent to Bishop William, in Egilsay, who had him con- 
veyed to Holbod, in the island of Tiree, in the Hebrides, where he passed the 
winter, highly honoured by the inhabitants. (Vide note at end.) 

In the beginning of spring Swein Aslief returned from the Western Isles, and 
visiting at Athole, Earl Maddan and his Countess Margaret, daughter of Earl 
Hacon, formed plots with them which were followed by the kidnapping of Earl 
Paul, in Rousay. (1137.) The Earl was surprised while hunting otters in the 
caves at Skebro-head, in the island of Rousay, hurried on ship-board, and car- 
ried away by Swein Aslief and a band of followers. Landed first at a port of 
Scotland, named Eckialsback, in Breidafiord, or the Murray Firth, the Earl 
was sent overland to Athole, after which nothing certain is known of him. 
Kalr, or Ronald, the nephew of St Magnus, after failing in a first attempt, 
had now a second time invaded Orkney. Sigurd of Westness, missing Earl 
Paul, imputed his loss to Harl Ronald; but some time afterwards, nine armed 
men, one of whom was known to be Swein, came from Scapa to a meeting at 
Kirkwall, when Swein told the Bishop the fate of Earl Paul, and that it was vain 
to look for him, because he was mutilated and dismembered. (1139.) Two years . 
afterwards Earl Ronald, now sole Earl of the Islands, was giving his Christmas 
feast at the house of Knarston, when the Bishop of Athole came to him on an em- 
bassy from Earl Maddan and his Countess Margaret, daughter of Earl Hacon, 
claiming Earl Paul’s half of Orkney for their son Harold, Paul’s nephew, a boy. 
A meeting was then fixed on, and took place in Caithness the next Lent, when a 
division of the islands was made, and arrangements formed for the management 

_ of affairs during Harold’s minority. Swein Aslief is mentioned as joining with 
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the Bishop in forwarding the arrangement; and his brother-in-law, Thorbiorn 
Klerkr, or the clerk, was appointed by Earl Ronald to take care of Harold’s 
education. Swein is said now to have got possession of all the lands possessed 
by his father Olaf, and brother Valthiofr, drowned immediately after Olaf’s 
murder. He lived in great pomp, and maintained a large retinue, having a 
guard of armed men continually about him. His sagacity was rare, and he 
had a surprising turn in conjecturing events, but he had a very cruel disposition. 
(1139.) About this time he attacked his father’s murderers, Aulver Rosta and 
Frakaurk, in Sutherland, and burnt their house, with Frakaurk in it. Aulver 
Rosta escaped to the Western Isles, and was heard no more of. In the mean- 
time, a messenger from Holbod, in the Western Isles, who had received Swein 
when he fled from Orkney after the slaughter of Swein Briostreip, applied for 
his aid in recovering lands in Cornwall taken from him. (1140-1.) Swein joined 
' Holbod at the Isle of Man ; and, after a summer spent in piracy on the shores 
of Cornwall, and other places, destroying all before them,—burning, it is said, 
six villages in Cornwall one morning before breakfast—they returned in harvest 
to the Isle of Man, where Swein married Ingerid, the widow of a nobleman in 
the Isle of Man, and rich both in lands and money, and passed the winter in 
that island. Next spring and summer Swein continued his piracy in Cornwall, 
the Scilly Islands, and coast of Ireland, and would appear then to have returned 
home. A difference arose between him and Thorbiorn Klerkr, (1141-2 to 1149, 
Orkneyinga Saga), on account of the slaughter by Thorbiorn of two associates of 
Swein in the burning of Frakaurk, who was Thorbiorn’s grandmother. Earl 
Ronald reconciled them. Next appears an expedition of Swein against his 
former friend Holbod, in the Western Isles. Holbod fled; but the expedition 
made great booty, and returned to Caithness. In the division of the spoil, 
Swein acted unfairly, and thence incurred the enmity of Thorbiorn Klerkr, who 
shortly after repudiated his wife Ingerid, the sister of Swein Aslief. Swein had 
left the fortress of Dungalsby under the command of a follower, Margad Grim- 
son. Margad oppressed the people heavily, and, going to Wick on one occa- 
sion, murdered Roald of Wick in his own house, with some others, after which 
he returned to Dungalsby. ‘Swein collected a band, seized the castle of Fres- 
wick, or Lambaburgh, and, having provisioned, resolved to defend it. He 
was immediately besieged by Harl Ronald, prompted by the son of the slain 
Roald, and by Thorbiorn Klerkr and others, on account of the unfair division 
of the spoil taken in the Western Isles. Swein and Margad let themselves 
down from the castle walls along the cliff to the sea at the base, swam ashore, 
and so escaped. Swein obtained a boat at a town called Deveron, goes to the 
Isle of May, which he plunders; thence proceeding to Edinburgh, he is kindly 
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received there by King David, with whom he leaves Margad, ard, returning 
to Orkney, he is restored to his family and possessions. Swein having escaped, 
Earl Ronald disdained to take revenge on the besieged left in the castle, and 
on their surrender set them at liberty. 

At this time (1152 to 1153) Earl Ronald with Bishop William went to Jeru- 
salem. In his absence Eysten, king of Norway, came to Orkney on an expe- 
dition to the east coast of Scotland and England, said to be the last made by 
the Scandinavians against England, and to have taken place in 1153, in the 
reign of King Stephen. Erlend, the son of Harold the orator, had got a grant 
from Malcolm, king of Scotland, of the half of Caithness, with the title of Earl, 
and now obtained from Eysteen, king of Norway, the half of Orkney which be- 
longed to Earl Ronald, absent on his journey to the Holy Land. A difference 
arose between Swein Aslief and Earl Harold, because the Earl had banished 
Gunn, a brother of Swein’s, for getting his mother Margaret with child. When 
Earl Erlend went to Norway to King Eysteen, Swein resided at Lambaburgh, 
and one day seeing a boat crossing the Pentland Firth, he attacked and plun- 
dered it. It was a vessel carrying Zetland rents to Earl Harold at Wick. 
Going then to Orkney, Swein robbed Fuglis of his ship as he was journeying to 
visit Karl Harold, and at the same time robbed Sigurd Klaufa, a tenant of 
Harold’s, of twelve ounces of gold, which he was carrying to deposit in the 
church of St Magnus for security. Swein afterwards visited King Malcolm of 
Scotland, a boy of nine years of age, at Arduness, in Sutherlandshire. Return- 
ing to Stronsay in Orkney, he meets Earl Erlend on his return from King 
HKysteen in Norway, and Erlend’s enmity to him for burning his grand-aunt, 
Frakaurk, is put an end to, and a treaty made between him and Swein. Swein 
advised Erlend immediately to demand of Earl Harold the half of Orkney 
(about 1154). They found Earl Harold at Kiarekstadr, or perhaps the road- 
stead of Kirkwall, sitting up late on Michaelmas eve in his ship. On observing 
the long-ship approaching, Harold fled with his guards to the castle. Arni 
Raffnson is said to have fled so rapidly to Kirkwall, that he had his shield on 
his shoulder and stuck in the door. After some days of siege a reconciliation 
was made between Earls Erlend and Harold, and Harold’s own half of Orkney 
yielded to Erlend, after which Harold went to Scotland. A Thing was immedi- 
ately held at Kirkwall, at which Erlend produced his right from King Hysteen, 
and, aided by Swein, obtained the obedience of the meeting on the condition 
that, on Earl Ronald’s return, he would give up his own half to that Earl. 
Swein cautioned Erlend not to be secure with Harold; and Harold did come to 
Orkney, intending to attack Erlend, who was however on his guard. On the 
eleventh day of Yule, Swein, who had gone to his house in Gairsay, was drink- 
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ing with his friends, and rubbing his nose, said, ‘‘ I think Earl Harold is now 
on his way to these islands.” Erlend and Swein were on their guard, and lived 
mostly on ship-board during the winter. 

In the spring Earl Harold besieged Erling the younger, who carried off his 
mother to the castle of Mousa, or Moyseaburgh, in Zetland; but having failed 
in cutting off provisions, and the siege occupying some time, an accommodation 
was entered into. Erling obtained the Earl’s mother in marriage, and accom- 
panied Harold to Norway. In his absence Karl Erlend and Swein went on a 
piratical expedition along the east coast of Scotland as far as Berwick, and came 
home in the harvest. Earl Ronald returned to Orkney at Christmas (1155 or 
1156) from his eastern expedition. The succeeding summer (1157) an agree- 
ment was entered into between Earls Ronald and Erlend; but Earl Harold, on 
his return from Norway to Orkney about the same time, being pursued by Earl 
. Erlend and Swein Aslief, fled to Thurso, where a new agreement was entered 
into between Earls Ronald and Harold, to the exclusion of Erlend. Ronald 
and Harold went to Orkney; and Erlend and Swein, with a weaker force, sailed 
between Caithness and Orkney in the Pentland Firth during the autumn, and 
simulating an intention of going to the Western Isles, they suddenly, with a 
fair wind, sailed back to Waas, and took by surprise the fleet of Ronald and 
Harold at Knarston, in Scapa, the two Earls escaping with difficulty to Caith- 
ness. Swein advised Erlend to station his ships for the winter at Waas, but 
he preferred the island of Damsay in the Bay of Firth. Swein had gone to 
Sandwick to settle some differences between a female relative, Sigrudis, anda - 
neighbour (1157). During his absence the two Earls, Ronald and Harold, sur- 
prised Erlend on ship-board late at night, and he was slain in a state of drunk- 
enness. The body of Erlend was interred in 8t Magnus. Margad, a leader of 
Erlend’s soldiers, observing the Earl’s defeat went to Rendall, and sent mes- 
sengers to Swein, who joined them. From Rendall they went to Rousay, and 
observing through chinks of a house a party of enemies rejoicing, Swein slew 
one Erlend, who boasted of having given Earl Erlend his death-blow, and he 
wounded and made prisoners the rest of the party. Swein having then gone to 
his uncle Helgr at Tingwall in Rendall, received there a message from Earl 
Ronald, which led to a reconciliation. Swein was to pay each of the Karls a 
mark of gold,! and retain a long-ship and the half of his farms. But Earl 
Ronald would not receive the fine from Swein, saying he did not wish to injure 
him, and preferred his friendship to his wealth. Earl Harold, however, went 
to Gairsay, and took several things belonging to Swein, on which he complained 


* Mark of gold, eight ounces to mark. Ounce at L.4, mark L.32, supposing coinage not 
to have existed in the north till a later period. 
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to Earl Ronald, who advised Swein to remain with him, and he would send a 

messenger to Earl Harold, and said that Swein, though a brave man, could not 
contend with Harold. Swein, however, went to Gairsay, intending to kill 
Harold. The peace was broken. Earl Harold came to the island to hunt 
hares. Swein went to Hellisey or Elgarholm, and hid himself in a cave, from 
which, concealed himself, he heard the conversation of Earl Harold and his 
followers.in pursuit of him. Harold departed, and Swein went to Sanday and 
North Ronaldshay. Earl Ronald followed him to North Ronaldshay. Swein 
haying observed the approach of the Earl’s long-ship from an eminence, came 
down to the beach and rowed in a small boat from the shore to the Earl’s ship ; 
when near, he stood up with a spear in his hand, on which Earl Ronald held 
before him a shield. Swein, however, did not throw the spear, and when the 
Earl observed this, he indicated security by the suspended shield of peace, and 
asked Swein to return ashore, when concord was restored. He soon after ob- 
tained peace with Harold, but not relying on it as sure, went to Caithness and 
the Western Isles (1158 or 1159). Swein, after Easter of 1159, returned from 
the Hebrides with sixty men, and seized at Rousay Hacon Karl, who had 
followed Harold when Earl Erlend was slain. Hacon redeemed himself by 
paying.a ransom of three marks of gold. Earl Ronald afterwards obtained a 
confirmation of the peace between Harold and Swein, which was made during 
the holy week in the cathedral of St Magnus; and at a subsequent meeting 
farther arrangements were made between Harold and Swein. Swein, however, 
attached himself to Ronald. 

Swein, Thorbiorn Klerkr, and Eric Slagbreller, then went on an expedition 
to the west, and as far as the Scilly Isles, where, in the haven of Saint Mary’s 
they obtained a great victory, and returned with much spoil. After this, Swein 
made a piratical expedition to the Hebrides, where, at the request of Ronald, 
he went in search of Gilla Odran, a Scottish homicidal outlaw, who, when 
received and protected by the Orkney Earls, had slain Helgr, a friend of Earl 
Ronald’s. From Orkney Odran had fled to Somerled, Thane of Argyle, by 
whom he was protected. Swein attacked Somerled, and destroyed his fleet ; 
but finding Odran was not in it, he continued his pursuit of him, and hay- 
ing at last encountered, slew him at Myrkvafiord or Black Firth, in the west 
of Sutherland, with fifty of his men. Thorbiorn Klerkr had at this time 
been. banished from Orkney by Earl Ronald for a murder in Kirkwall, where 
he took refuge in the Cathedral of Saint Magnus, venerated as a sanctuary, 
and thence betook himself to Scotland. The two Earls went as usual during 
the summer to hunt in Caithness and Sutherland, and Earl Ronald was slain 
by Thorbiorn Klerkr at Kalfadal or Forn, near Thurso,—according to Torfeus, 
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20th Angust 1158, or to the Saga, in 1159. It is satisfactory to find that 
Thorbiorn Klerkr did not escape, but was immediately killed by the Earl’s 
friends. 

After Earl Ronald’s murder, the whole of the Islands were subject to Earl 
Harold. Swein undertook the charge and education of Hacon, one of the 
Earl’s sons. It is told of Swein at this time that he lived at the house of 
Gairsay, entertaining eighty men. In the summer, after the seed was sown, 
he went on a piratical expedition, and returned in the autumn to reap the crop; 
but as soon as the harvest was over he went on an autumn piratical expedition, 
from which he returned home to spend his Christmas and pass the winter in © 
Orkney. He went on an expedition to the Western Isles, where the terror of — 
his name led the tribes to fly to the caves and rocks with their effects. Thence 
he proceeded south to the Isle of Man; but not getting booty, he sailed to 
' Ireland, and, near Dublin, made prize of two vessels from England to Dublin, 
laden with English cloth and many valuable articles. When he came back to . 
Orkney, he sewed the English cloths to the sails, and, from their red colour, the 
expedition was called the Scarlet Expedition. On his return home he made a 
magnificent feast, at which it is told there was plenty of wine and other plea- __ 
sant liquors, some of the fruits of his piracy. At this feast a remarkable con- 
versation is told between Earl Harold and Swein. The Earl advised Swein to 
give up his piratical expeditions ; and Swein, after a good-humoured retort on 
the Earl, declares his intention of doing so after his next harvest expedition. 
A short time after (1160), Swein, taking with him Hacon, Earl Harold’s son, 
went on an expedition to the Western Isles; and not getting booty there, he 
sailed for Ireland, and surprised Dublin. A great booty was taken and the 
principal men made prisoners, and ransomed on their promises to surrender 
the city, to pay what sum of money might be demanded, and to receive troops 
in garrison. This was sworn to, and Swein returned in the evening to his 
ships, intending next morning to take possession of all the town. During the 
night the inhabitants of Dublin planned the destruction of the Orkney invaders. — 
Within the walls, along the streets through which Swein was to pass, they dug 
ditches covered over with wood and stone, done with such art as to be entirely 
concealed. Next day Swein entered the city with his band, and being received 
by the citizens, suddenly fell into the ditches, on which armed men sallied out 
of the adjoining houses and attacked them so entangled in the ditches; while 
another party shut the gates, to prevent aid coming from the ships. Sweinand 
his band thus entrapped were all slain, himself the last man; and the last | 
words he spoke were these :—“‘ I would have all of you to know, whether I die 
or not, that I am one of holy Earl Ronald’s guards, from whom now, after God, 
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I hope for aid.” Such of the expedition as escaped immediately went aboard 
their ships and returned to Orkney. This is the end of the story of Swein 
Asleif, which misfortune was foretold by Earl Ronald, and more recently by 
Earl Harold. He is esteemed to have been the most considerable private man 
in the west, of the Scandinavian times. After his death, his sons Olaf and 
Andrew divided his property, and built transverse walls across the great hall in 
Gairsay. Andrew married Fridu, daughter of Kolbein Hrugu, and sister of 
Biarn, Bishop of Orkney. 





Notr.—The following extract from Torfeeus’s Orcades, cap. xxiii., is illus- 
- trative of the manners of the Orkney Scandinavians. It is the only passage in 
the Orkney chronicles where the incidents of a feast are mentioned, and the 
most particular notice given of one of their houses. At this moment there are 
not in existence in Orkney any considerable remains of buildings of the Scandi- 
navian period. What are called Picts’ houses are of a more remote time, and 
if ever inhabited other than as temporary places of concealment and refuge, 
seem to belong to a race in an earlier stage of society than either Picts or Scan- 
dinavians, classing, perhaps, with the sunk habitation of the Bosjesman and the 
Siberian Tartar, and the cave of the old Troglodyti of Ethiopia. 

*¢ Arnkell of Knarston went with Swein to Orfer, where he was courteously 
received, being first brought to his relative Eyvind, the son of Melbrygd, and 
by him in turn to Earl Paul, who welcomed him, but was much grieved when 
Swein told him of his father’s fate, and regretted the loss he had sustained by 
the death of such a man: therefore, to sooth his grief, he invited Swein to stay 
with him, and treated him honourably, consoling him with attentions worthy of 
anobleman. They then went to evening prayers. There were at Orfer mag- 
nificent buildings, which stood on a rising ground; behind was a gentle decli- 
vity, and above it was the hill of Orfer ; underneath the hill on the other side 
lay the Aurridia Fiord, or Bay of Firth, with the island of Damsay, of a 
castle on which Blain, the son of Thorstein of Flydrunesi, was the governor. 
In this building at Orfer was a very large hall, calculated for entertaining a 
great number of guests. In the south wall, near the east corner which joined the 
two sides, was a door, and before it an elegant temple, to which the path from 
the hall by the door led sloping. ‘When you entered, there was on the left 
hand a large vaulted cellar, within which there stood several large casks full 
of ale; then you came to another door, opposite which was a ccenaculum, or 
kind of drawing-room. When the evening prayers were ended, the Earl or- ° 
dered that the guests should be directed to their seats. At his right hand was 
placed Swein, son of Asleif; on his left, Swein Briostreip ; and next to him, his 
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cousin John. After supper they were informed that Valthiof Olafson, brother 
of Swein Aslief, was drowned. The Earl was very vexed when he heard of the 
double calamity of that family, and for that reason ordered that no one should 
tell Swein of it till the feast was over. At night, when they had drank suffi- 
ciently, Earl Paul went to sleep, as did the greatest part of the company, after 
his example; but Swein Biostreip, as usual with him, spent the whole night 
without sleep, at the graves of the dead, in order to consult them and get their 
answers. About the middle of the night, it being Christmas eve, all rose out 
of their beds, and were present at Divine service in the temple. Next day, 
Christmas, after celebration of the holy rites, they went to dinner, Eyvind, 
son of Melbrygd, who was master of the household (perhaps steward), gave 
orders how all things should be conducted, and for that reason did not sit 
down with the rest. Those who served the dishes, and those who attended 
-to the candles at the table where Earl Paul sat, kept their own stations. 
Eyvind filled cups to both the Sweins, but Briostreip accused him of haying 
filled his cup fuller than Swein Asleif’s, and of having filled it before Asleif 
had drunk his cup, and blamed his friend in drinking, for there had been quar- 
rels between Briostreip and Olaf Rolfson, the father of Swein Asleif, and 
Asleif himself, when he had grown up to manhood. After they had drunk some 
time, they went to the nones, or evening prayers. Afterwards, when they re- 
turned to the feast, horns dedicated to the memory of gods and heroes were 
drunk, prefaced with a prologue or speech. Swein Biostreip insisted to ex- 
change his horn with Swein Asleif’s, which seemed less than his. Enyvind, 
therefore, gave Asleif a more capacious horn, and he in turn passed it to Swein 
Biostreip, who, enraged that he was jested, muttered in a low voice, but so as 
Earl Paul and a few others heard him, ‘ Perhaps Swein may killa Swein ; yes, 
Swein may killa Swein.’ Swein Asleif walked before Karl Paul to the temple, 
Briostreip still remaining at the feast. When they were come outside of the 
hall, Eyvind, taking Asleif aside, said, ‘ Did you not hear what your namesake 
Swein muttered when you gave the horn to him?’ and repeating the words, 
said, that an evil spirit spoke out of his mouth, for he had resolved to kill Swein 
Asleif that very night. Therefore, advising him to anticipate the mischief that 
was designed, and giving him an axe, he told him to stay at the cellar in the 
dark, and to strike Briostreip in the front, if his cousin John walked before him ; 
but if John followed, to give the blow on the back part of the head. The Earl, 
paying no attention to what passed between Eyvind and Swein Aslief, walked 
to the temple, and shortly after Briostreip and John came,—John walking first, 
followed by Briostreip carrying his sword in his hand, as was his custom, though 
none else carried their swords. They came at last to the door, where there was 
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some light, though the sky was cloudy, and Swein Asleif struck the forehead of 
Briostreip with a mortal blow, which did not, however, make him fall, but he 
staggered, and on raising himself, as he saw before him his cousin John, not know- 
ing who it was, Briostriep imputed the wound received to his cousin, and imme- 
diately drawing his sword, clave John’s head down to the shoulders, and so both 
fell down with their wounds. When this was done, Eyvind came up and took 
Swein Asleif to the ceenaculum or drawing-room, which was opposite to them, 
and let him down from a window. There Magnus, a son of Eyvind’s, had a 
horse saddled, which carried Swein to the Bay of Firth, where he got a skiff to 
convey him to the Isle of Damsay.”” Swein, we are told in the Notes, went 
from Damsay to Bishop William at Egilshay, who sent him to Tiree, where he 
resided during the winter. Torfceus continues,—“ I shall now relate what passed 
at Orfer: As soon as it was known that Swein Briostreip was wounded mor- 
tally, and John also slain, both lying on the ground, they came out of the temple 
and carried Swein Briostreip into the house; for he was not dead, though speech- 
less, but he died that night. In order, therefore, to discover the author of the 
slaughter, the Earl ordered every one to take his seat, and Swein Asleif being 
missing, is judged to have committed this crime. Then Eyvind stood up and 
said, it was evident that John was not killed by Swein Asleif, but by Briostreip. 
The Earl declared that a hair of his head should not be touched for killing 
Broistreip, for he had not done so without a sufficient cause; if, however, Swein 
Asleif declined to apply to him, he judged ill both for his reputation and safety. 
It was generally thought he had gone to Hacon Karl, (uterine) brother of Saint 
Magnus, in Papa Westray, a very excellent man, much esteemed for his prudence 
and moderation. Nothing, however, was known of him that winter. Therefore 
Earl Paul banished Swein Asleif from his territories, not so much for the 
slaughter, although done on so holy a day, and within his house, as for the con- 
tempt of his rank and authority, added to the crime.” 


TY. 


NOTICES OF THE CITY CROSS OF EDINBURGH, &c., &c., ILLUSTRATED 
BY A MODEL AND DRAWINGS OF THE EXISTING REMAINS. By Mr 
W. T. M‘CULLOCH, Assistant LIBRARIAN TO THE SOCIETY. 


_ The City Cross of Edinburgh, a model of which is now exhibited, and pre- 

sented to the Museum of the Society, represents the building which was de- 

molished in the year 1756. It appears to have been re-erected in the year 1617, 

as under that year, in Calderwood’s aan of the Church of Scotland, is the 
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following statement :—‘‘ The Crosse of Edinburgh was taken doun; the old 
long stone, about fortie foots or therby in length, was translated, by the de- 
vise of cretane mariners in Leith from the place where it stoode, past me- 
morie of man, to a place beneath in 
the Highe Street, without anie harme 
to the stone; and the bodie of the old 
Crosse was demolished, and another 
buildit, wherupon the long stone or 
obelisk was erected and sett upon the 
25th March.”! The removal here de- 
scribed was considered necessary by the 
Magistrates of that period, for the pur- 
-pose of widening and ornamenting the 
High Street, upon the occasion of the 
visit of King James the Sixth to his na- 
tive country, which took place during 
the month of June following. Respect- 
ing the site of this old structure, orthe 
period when it was erected, there does 
not appear to be any record; but the 
incident connected with it, of the mys- 
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the fatal field of Flodden, is well known. 
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As above stated, only the bodie of the : \ | 
building was destroyed, the “long SS 


3) 


stone,” and probably the pillars, gur- 
goils, and medallions were used in the 
new erection. 

Maitland, in his History of Edinburgh, relates some of the noble and ignoble pur- 
poses for which this structure was formerly used. “There,” he says, “ royal edicts 
were proclaimed ; there public rejoicings took place, on which occasions bumpers 
of wine were distributed by Bacchus, seated on a gilded hogshead, to the populace, 
who danced round the building to the sound of drums and trumpets ; at it also, 
state criminals were executed ; books burned by the common hangman; persons 
scourged ; ears cut off ; noses pinched ; and other events of alike nature.” But 
although this author’s work was published three years before the Cross was de- 


Ul! 


1 History, vol. vii., p. 243. 
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molished, and notwithstanding its historical interest, he neither gives an engrav- 
ing, nor a description of the building; he seems, indeed, to be of the same 
opinion as those at whose instance it was removed, as he places it amongst 
other buildings by which, he says, ‘‘the High Street was greatly pestered 
and obstructed, and whereby the beauty of the noble street was greatly 
eclipsed.”’ His successor, Arnot, has however supplied the omission: he not 
only gives a view, but describes the erection ‘‘as an ancient structure of mixed 
architecture, partly Grecian and partly Gothic, octagonal in shape, 16 feet 
diameter, 15 feet high, besides the pillar in the centre; at each angle there 
was an Ionic pillar, from the top of which a species of Gothic bastion pro- 
jected ; and between the columns there were modern arches. Upon the top of the 
arch fronting the Netherbow the Town arms were cut, in the shape of a me- 
dallion, in rude workmanship; over the other arches, heads also, cut in the 
shape of a medallion, were placed. These appear to be much older work- 
manship than the Town arms, or any other part of the Cross; they are in alto 
relievo; the engraving is good, but the Gothic barbarity of the figures them- 
selves bear the appearance of the lower empire. One of the heads is armed with 
a casque; another is adorned with a wreath, resembling a turban; a third has 
the hair turned upwards, from the roots to the occiput, whence the ends of the 
hair stand out like points. This figure has over its left shoulder a twisted staff. 
The fourth is the head of a woman with some folds of linen wrapped round it. 
The entry to the building was by a door fronting the Netherbow, which gave 
access to a stair in the inside, which led to the platform. From the platform 
rose a column, consisting of one stone, upwards of twenty feet high and eighteen 
inches diameter, spangled with thistles, and adorned with a Corinthian capital, 
upon the top of which was an unicorn.’’! 

The difference of workmanship between the Town arms and other parts of 
the building may be accounted for by the following circumstance, related in 
Nicoll’s Diary (p. 81), under date February 7, 1652 :—‘‘ by ordouris from the 
Commissioneris of the Parliament of England now sittand at Dalkeith, thair wer 
maissones, carpentaris, and hammermen direct to the kirk of Edinburgh quhair 
the Kinges sait wes erectit, and to the mercat croce of Edinburgh quhair his 
airmes, and unicorne with the croun on his heid wes set ; and thair pulled doun 
the Kinges airmes, dang doun the unicorne with the croun that wes set upone 
the unicorne, and hang up the croun upone the gallowis. The same day the 
lyke was done at the entrie of the Parliament Hous and Nather Bow, quhair the 
Kinges airmes or portrat wes fund.’ It is just possible that after this rude 


1 History of Edinburgh, p. 302, Edinburgh, 1779, 4to. 
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treatment to their Cross, the magistrates of that day resolved to erect the City 
arms instead of the Royal arms, and so in all time coming give offence to neither 
Roundhead nor Royalist. 

It will be noticed that the centre pillar is variously described; Calderwood 
calls it one stone ‘‘ fortie foots,” adding, ‘‘ or thereby,” which may mean longer 
or shorter; Arnot, one stone twenty feet; and Dr Wilson, in his “ Memorials 
of Edinburgh,” says, “it in no way corresponds with Arnot’s description ; it 
is an octagonal Gothic pillar, built of separate stones, held together by iron 
clamps, with a beautiful Gothic capital, consisting of dragons with their heads 
and tails intertwined, and surmounted by a battlement,” &c. The discrepancy 
betwixt the first two authors may be explained by supposing that the one mea- 
sured by guess, and the other by rule; that between the latter and Dr Wilson 
is set at rest by an event which took place on the morning that the workman 
began to destroy the building, related in the Scots Magazine for the year 1756, 
viz.—‘* The demolition of the Cross has now taken place. As soon as the work- 
men began, which was in the morning of March 13, some gentlemen, who had 
spent the night over a social bottle, caused wine and glasses to be carried 
thither, mounted the ancient fabric, and solemnly drank its dirge. The beauti- 
ful pillar which stood in the middle, st and broke to pieces, by one of the 
_ pulleys used on that occasion giving way.” 

This building was of so great importance that its removal in 1756—just one 
hundred years ago—formed the subject of an Act of Sederunt by the Court of 
Session ; and again, on the 13th Dec. 1785, as follows:—‘‘ The Lords, having 
considered the representations of the Lord Provost and Magistrates of the 
City of Edinburgh, setting forth that, when the Cross was taken away in the 
year 1756, a stone was erected on the side of a well in the High Street, adjacent 
to the place where the Cross stood, which by Act of Sederunt was declared 
to be the Market Cross of Edinburgh from that period: that since removing 
the city guard, the aforesaid well was a great obstruction to the free passage 
upon the High Street, which therefore they intended to remove, and instead 
thereof, to erect a stone pillar a few feet distant from the said well, on the same 
side of the street, opposite to the Old Assembly Close: of which the Court ap- 
prove, and declare the new pillar to be the Cross.” Instead of the new pillar 
which they “ intended” to erect, the magistrates caused a few of the paving- 
stones of the street to be arranged so as to form an octagonal cross, and thus 
to indicate its former site. 

in the year 1753, the curious old porch forming the entrance to the court in 
the front of Holyrood Palace was very unnecessarily removed. <A doggrel 
writer of verse, under the name of Claudero, wrote some lines—‘‘ The Echo of 
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the Royal Porch of the Palace of Holy-Rood House, which fell under Military | 
Execution, Anno 1753.” In this he says, in the name of Auld Reekie,— 


* My Cross likewise, of old renown, 
Will next to you be tumbled down ; 
And by degrees each ancient place, 
Will perish by this modern race.” 


In due time there appeared two other broadsides (also included in Claudero’s 
 Miscellanies’’), being “The Last Speech and. Dying Words of the Cross of 
Edinburgh, which was hanged, drawn, and quartered, on Monday the 15th of 
March 1756, for the horrid crime of being an Incumbrance to the street :’— 


* Ye sons of Scotia, mourn and weep, 


For Arthur’s Ov’n, and Hdinburgh Cross, 
Have, by new schemers, got a toss: 
We, heels o’er head, are tumbled down.” 


The other professes to be —‘‘ The serious Advice and Exhortation of the 
Royal Exchange to the Cross of Edinburgh immediately before its execution,” 
in which the author, with some prophetic foresight of the progress of such im- 
provements, exclaims— 


“The Luckenbooths, Weigh-house, and Guard, 
By the new scheme, will not be spar’d.” 


These buildings, as obstructions to the public street, were eventually removed, 
and a few words regarding them, it his hoped, may not be deemed out of place. 

The first of these was the Old Town Guard-House, which stood about 200 
yards east of the cross, and is described by Sir Walter Scott as “a long, low, 
ugly building, which, to a fanciful imagination, might have suggested the idea 
of a long black snail crawling up the middle of the street, and deforming its 
beautiful esplanade.’ This building, which was 70 feet long, and 40 feet broad, 
divided into four rooms, was removed in the year 1785, the old veterans who 
composed the city guard being accommodated in apartments under the Tolbooth, 
until they were actually disbanded. A notice and view of this structure is given 
in “ Kay’s Portraits,’ vol. 1., p. 429. 

Another serious “ obstruction” was the Luckenbooths or Booth-raw, a range 
of buildings which stood between the north side of the street and St Giles’s, 
leaving a narrow passage on one side, in which booths or small shops were 
erected against the walls of the church, and reducing the street half its breadth 
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on the other side. At the east end of this ‘‘raw,’’ which extended the whole 
length of the church, was a pile of building six stories high, called Creech’s 
Land, the western extremity being the old prison. Erections of various heights, 
which filled up the intervening space, were removed about the year 1803, Creech’s 
Land and Tolbooth being demolished during the course of the year 1817. 

Another building, the City Weigh-House, famous for butter and cheese, stood 
at the head of the West Bow, not greatly in the way in peaceful times, but, 
‘‘ane great impediment to the schottis of the Castell, the samyn being biggit 
on the hie calsey,’’ in the times of trouble, and for which reason Cromwell “gaif 
ordouris for demolisching of the Weyhous, and upone the last day of Decem- 
ber 1650, the Englisches began the work, and tuik doun the stepill of it, that 
day, and so continued till it wes rased.”! Ten years after, ‘‘the Weyhous of 
_ Edinburgh, quhilk was demoleist by that traittour Cromwell, at his incuming 
to Edinburgh, after the feght of Dumbar, began now to be re-edifyed in the end 
of August 1660, but far inferior to the former condition.”? This ungainly build- 
ing was finally cleared away in 1822, to widen the passage to the Castle prepara- 
tory to the visit of George IV. A view of the “ stepill’ is introduced into the 
decorations of the ceiling of Mary of Guise’s Chapel, formerly in Blyth’s Close ; 
upon the removal of the building the pannels of this ceiling were carefully taken 
down, and are now preserved in the Society’s Museum. 

The remains that now exist of the City Cross (which though small in itself, is 
so often mentioned in Scottish history), are, a part of the ‘‘long stone,” now 
standing in a park at Drum, near Dalkeith, where it was placed in 1756; 
and five of the circular medallions, including the city arms, each of them three 
feet in diameter, which were obtained by Mr Walter Ross, who had them 
built into the front of Deanhaugh House, Stockbridge. Upon its demolition 
in 1814, they passed into the possession of the late Sir Walter Scott, and now 
adorn the garden-wall at Abbotsford ; where, Dr John Alex. Smith informs me, 
may be seen a stone bason, stated to have also belonged to the building of the 
City Cross. This bason is of a circular shape, richly moulded along its upper 
edge, and shows on its sides the remains of four human masks, through the 


1 Nicoll’s Diary, p. 40. Edinburgh Bannatyne Club, 1838. 4to. ? Thid., p. 300. 

3 In a minute of Council, dated 11th May 1660, it is ordered—“ That the treasurer cause 
John Scott and Alexander Skirven prepare, upon the Cross, pipes of lead, and such other 
things necessary for running of wine at the spouts, and the treasurer to provide wine-glasses 
and other necessaries for the said use, with dry confections, and such others as shall be 
thought needful and convenient. And sicklike, the treasurer shall provide eight trumpeters.” 
This order was preparatory to the celebration of the Restoration, being also the birthday of 
King Charles II., which was on the 29th May. 
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mouths of which fluids of various kinds have flowed ; it is three feet six inches 
in diameter, eight and a-half inches deep inside, and eleven inches on the out- 
side ; its base is cut into an octagonal form, as if it had originally been placed 
on an eight-sided pillar or base. The bason formed the central part of a foun- 
tain which was erected by Sir Walter Scott before the south front of Abbotsford. 
I am also indebted to Dr John Alex. Smith for sketches of the medallions pre- 
served at Abbotsford, copies of which are now exhibited, consisting of the arms 
of the city, the head armed with a casque, &c., and the others, as described by 
Arnot in his “ History of Edinburgh,” already referred to. It is understood 
that some other stones of the Cross, probably the three remaining heads from 
the octagon, passed into private hands along with a house which also belonged 
to Mr Ross. The woodcuts, showing part of the centre pillar and the view of 
the building, are from Wilson’s ‘‘ Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time,” 
and are obligingly contributed by the publisher, Hugh Paton, Esq., a member 
of the Society. 

Attempts have at various times been made to induce the civic rulers to 
cause this building to be re-erected in fac-semile of the old structure, but 
without effect; which is to be regretted, were it for no other reason than to 
enable the officials to comply with the injunctions contained in all Royal pro- 
clamations,—that ‘‘ our will and pleasure is, therefore, and we charge, that this 
our proclamation seen, ye pass to the Market Cross of Edinburgh, and there 
make publication thereof ;” and also, to prevent the disappointment caused to 
strangers visiting the city, who are led to suppose that the Cross, so celebrated 
in history, is still in existence, from the style in which events that happen there 
are recorded in the newspapers. If the objection of “ interrupting the free 
passage of the High Street” should be held as an obstacle, this would not apply 
to the space of ground lying between St Giles’s Church and the County Hall, 
which has so far been acknowledged to be the proper site for the Cross, that 
for several years past it has been chosen for the erection of hustings on occasion 
of the election of Members of Parliament for the County and City of Edin- 
burgh. : 

As a conclusion to this short history of the City Cross, may be appended the 
following notice of an application made by some of our Scottish Heralds to the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh, with their decision on the subject :— 

In July 1848, Mr James Sinclair, Unicorn Pursuivant, Scottish College of 
Arms, a citizen of Edinburgh, presented a memorial to the Right Honourable 
the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council of the City, which, after narrating 
the circumstances connected with the removal of the old Cross and the act of 
sederunt, 21st January 1756, concludes with the following prayer :—“ To fulfil 
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and complete the obligations undertaken by their predecessors, and resting 
upon them, to restore to dignity among the cities and burghs this capital of the 
kingdom of Scotland, by the re-erection of the old Cross, or another worthy of 
its place.” The Magistrates and Council took considerable interest in the 
subject ; a large deputation went to Drum in two carriages, but their decision 
was unfavourable. ‘‘ Edinburgh, 7th December 1848.—The committee, having 
considered this memorial, and another of subsequent date from William Ander- 
son, Marchmont Herald: having also referred to the minutes of Council, 1754— 
56, and visited the remains of the pillar of the old Cross, to be seen at Drum, 
are of opinion that no practical inconvenience arises from the non-existence of 
the Cross in Edinburgh, and that it does not seem either necessary or expedient — 
to comply with the request contained in this memorial. 
(Signed) Gro. Witson, D.G.”' 
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The thanks of the Meeting having been voted to the Chairman, 
and to the Office-Bearers, the Society adjourned till the Anniversary 
Meeting in November. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE TO THE COMMUNICATION ON MELROSE ABBEY. 
(Pages 166-175.) 


The details given in this communication show the apparently unfinished cha- 
racter of Melrose Abbey towards the west; and between the westmost central 
pillars, being the fourth from the transept, runs the stone screen-wall or rood- 
screen, which terminates the western extremity of the ruined abbey. The 
stone rood-screen has in the centre an arched door-way, opening into the church, 
with a stair rising from it through the wall towards the north, by which access 
would be obtained to the loft above; this points out the true western termina- 
tion of the choir. Beyond it we find merely the bases of three pillars, run- 
ning westward along what would have been the northern range of the nave, 
but of a different and inferior character from the other pillars of the building. 
I am inclined, therefore, to conclude that no true nave, correctly so called, had 
ever existed, corresponding at least in its architecture to the rest of the abbey ; 
but something of a temporary or inferior character may have partially occupied 
its place. In the ‘ Notes on Melrose Abbey,” the term nave has been used in 
its general application, as referring to the entire western limb of the building. 
The range of chapels extending still more to the west, along what would have 
been its southern aisle, probably foreshadowed the intention of its builders to 
have formed an enriched and extended nave, but which apparently never was 
executed. 

The change of character from the ordinary horizontal arrangement of the 
ashlar work in the spandrils of the arches of these chapels (as referred to at 
page 173), although distinct enough, is not quite so uniform as there described ; 
the horizontal arrangement again prevailing towards their western termination. 
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SEVENTY-SEVENTH SESSION, 1856-57. 





ANNIVERSARY MEETING, Ist December 1856. 


THE Rev. W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The Office-Bearers of the Society were elected as follows :— 


Patron. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


President. 
Tue Most Hon. THE MARQUESS OF BREADALBANE, 


Vice-Presidents. 
ArcHiBaLD T. Boye, Esq. 
The Hon, Lorp Murray. 
Cosmo Innes, Esq. 


Councillors, 
Ricuarp Hurst, M.D. 
Professor James Y. Simpson, M.D. 
James Drummonp, Esq. 
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Rogpert Cuampers, Esq. 

JoserH Rosertson, Esq. 

Rev. W. Linpsay Atexanper, D.D. 
James T. Gipson Crate, Esq. 
Francis Anpott, Esq. 

Tuomas Tomson, Esq. 


Secretaries, 
Joun Stuart, Esq., General Register House. 
JoHn ALEXANDER Smita, M.D. 
Davin Laine, Esq., 


Joun M. Mircue tt, Esq., \ for Foreign Correspondence. 


Treasurer. 


Tuomas B. Jounston, Esq. 


Curators of the Museum. 


Rozert Frazer, Esq. 
Barron Graname, Esq. 


Tabrarian. 


ALEXANDER Curistiz, Esq. 


Assistant Librarian. 


Mr Witiiam T. M‘Cuttocn. 


Auditors. 


James Macxnieut, Esq. 
Cuarces G, Rep, Esq. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :— 
The Right Hon. Joun Metvitte, Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 
Epwarp 8. Gorpon, Esq., Advocate. 


The Rey. W. Linpsay ALEXANDER, D.D., the Vice-President 


who retires by rotation, then delivered the following Opening Ad- 
dress :— 
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“ GENTLEMEN,—Twelve months ago, when, at the commencement of our 
session, | had the honour to address the Society from this chair, I took occasion 
to congratulate the Fellows on the auspicious condition of our now venerable 
Association, which, though then entering on its seventy-sixth session, not only 
showed no indications of decay, but was exhibiting symptoms of a fresh and 
vigorous re-juvenescence; and, on the strength of these symptoms, I ventured 
to prognosticate a session of fruit and of progress in that important branch of 
knowledge to which the Society is devoted. J am happy, in the retrospect of 
the business of last winter, to be assured that in that augury I was not mis- 
taken. Whether I consider the numbers added during that period to our fellow- 
ship, the accessions made to our Museum of objects of value and of interest, the 
number and merits of the papers read at our meetings, or the general zeal and 
interest manifested by the Fellows in the objects of the Society, I am equally 
conducted to the gratifying conclusion, that in no respect has the working of 
the Society during the last session come short of its most successful efforts in 
preceding years. . 

There is, however, one reminiscence of the bygone year which we cannot recall 
without pensive emotions. I refer to the number of eminent persons, Fellows of 
this Society, of whom, in the course of the year, death has deprived us. When 
I read the following list, I am sure the meeting will feel that our loss on this 


account has been great :— 


Elected. 
Sir George Batuineatt, Kt., M.D., Professor of Military Surgery in 
the University of raion 1823 
James Born, Hsq., LL.D., one of the Masters Mi the oy aaneer 
Edinburgh, ; : : : 1847 
ALEXANDER Craic, Hsq., 1853 
Epwarbd Fraser, Esq., : : ; : ‘ 1851 
Sir Wit1t1am Hamiiton, Bart., Advocate, Professor of Logic and 
1814 


Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, 
Lewis Marx Macxenzir, Esq., of Findon, Inverness-shire, : 1850 
Hon. Wituram H. Lestiz Metvitte, one of the Directors of the Hon. 

East Company, 

We mourn the loss of such men. But calamities of this kind are incident to 
all human institutions : “ Morti debemur nos nostraque ;” it is the felicity of a 
society such as this that it always possesses the means of repairing such losses 
by the addition to its ranks of new members, from whose zeal and Snore 7 it 
may hope to receive fresh impulses and enlarged resources. 

Among other gratifying occurrences in the past year, a very Promrent place 
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must be assigned to the meeting in Edinburgh of the Archeological Institute 
of Great Britain. It was a source of peculiar gratification to the Fellows 
of this Society to weleome to our city,—so rich in objects of archeological 
interest,—the members of an Association devoted to kindred pursuits, and to 
many of whom the science of the past is deeply indebted for the extent of 
their researches and the accuracy of their inductions. We could not but hail 
their visit as tending to give a fresh impulse to archeological studies, not only 
by the prestige of their presence, but still. more by the enlarged diffusion of 
information respecting the objects and materials of antiquarian research to 
which their meetings and exhibitions could not fail to give rise. We ex- 
pected much also from the Museum, which they proposed to open during 
the period of their sittings, and which they possessed peculiar advantages for 
filling with objects of art and antiquity of great rarity, value, and interest. 
It is gratifying to know that the result more than surpassed our expectations ; 
and it is with no ordinary pleasure that we now look back on the period of 
agreeable and profitable intercourse which we then enjoyed with our brethren 
from the south. We have reason to believe that the gratification was mutual, 
—that not only were our visitors pleased with the attentions they received from 
Fellows of this Society, but that they rejoiced to find here so many who could 
meet them on equal terms in their favourite walk, and reciprocate the instruction 
and interest which they received. Nor is it to be overlooked, that but one ex- 
pression of opinion was elicited from them as to the value of our Museum, 
both as respects its contents and its arrangement, especially in its bearing on 
the illustration of our national antiquities. One defect, indeed, they could not 
but remark, and that was the utter inadequacy of the apartment in which the 
Museum is placed. For such a source of regret there ought to have been no 
cause, Inasmuch as more than four years ago arrangements were made with the 
Treasury for the transference of our collections to suitable apartments in 
the Royal Institution. Why we are not now enjoying the benefit of these 
arrangements it is not for meto say; all I can say is, that the fault does not lie 
with the officers of the Society. Let us indulge the hope that their successors 
in office will be more fortunate than they have been in overcoming the obstacles 
which have hitherto prevented this desirable result. 

And now, turning from the past to the future, I feel sure that it is altogether 
unnecessary for me to offer any exhortations to the Fellows of this Society to 
continue that zealous pursuit of its objects by which they have already distin- 
guished themselves, and by which alone the ends of the Society can be fully 
attained. JI may, however, remind you, that it is in the power of every one of 
us to promote the interests of this Society, if we will only lend it a fair measure 
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of our influence and activity. By regularly attending its meetings; by the 
contribution of papers to its ‘“‘ Proceedings ;”’ by diffusing through our respective 
circles a favourable impression regarding its objects and operations; by en- 
deavouring to induce competent persons to offer themselves as candidates for 
admission among its Fellows; by using means to divert valuable remains of 
antiquity into its Museum ; and, by a general liveliness and watchfulness of 
interest in its prosperity ,—we may not only sustain the Society in all its present 
efficiency, but greatly enlarge its sphere of operations, and augment its capacity 
for serving the science to which it is devoted. 

Tn saying this, I am not desirous that we should extend our inquiries beyond the 
department to which they have hitherto been for the most part confined. The 
use of the term “ Archeology,” which has become of late the favourite designa- 
tion of our science, has, I think, betrayed some into a wider conception of what 
we aim at than entered into the minds of the founders and early members of 
the Society, or than is, in my humble opinion, at all favourable to the success 
of our pursuits. That term, doubtless, signifies the science, or rational digest, 
of ancient things, and this would seem to require of us, as Scottish archeolo- 
gists, the investigation and scientific comprehension of everything belonging 
to Scotland that bears on it the marks and hues of antiquity. In all depart- 
ments, however, words are used to designate branches of human knowledge 
which are not to be taken in their strict etymological sense, but are to be under- 
stood according to a definition which usage—‘‘ quem penes arbitrium est et jus 
et norma loquendi”—has imposed upon them. So it is with the term ‘‘ Arche- 
ology,” which is never employed, I believe, in the wide sense which its etymology 
would seem to indicate, and which may be used with any modifications or 
limitations compatible with the retention of its fundamental idea. Hence, men 

“may be true and zealous archeologists, though they leave unexamined many 
objects belonging to the past, and confine themselves to such as lie within a 
certain well-defined sphere. That sphere I take to be that which is determined 
by the usages and products of those who have lived in the ancient time. What 
they themselves were, to what race they belonged, or whence they migrated, 
‘or how they came to the place of their settled habitation, and by what deeds of 
battle or of enterprise they signalized their name, it is for other sciences, such 
as History and Ethnology, to declare. The province of the archeologist lies 
within the region of their every-day life, as existing upon a given locality ; he 
has to ask how they lived,—in what way they used their ingenuity and labour 
to provide themselves with what might supply the necessities or minister to the 
luxuries of life,—what were the implements they used, the dwellings they erected, 
the garments they wore, the language they spoke, the food they used, the rites 
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they followed, and the methods they employed generally to secure the objects for 
which all men with more or less of intelligence seek. This I take to be the 
sphere, as respects our own country, which properly belongs to us as Scottish 
antiquaries; and I cannot but believe that no small advantage will accrue from 
our exploring this sphere to the full, and keeping ourselves to it. 

I am not ignorant of the objections which are sometimes urged against such 
pursuits as those to which we are devoted, on the ground of their practical in- 
utility ; nor am I unmindful of the sneers and jests of which antiquaries are 
oftentimes made the objects by those who flatter themselves that they are pro- 
secuting pursuits of a more dignified and profitable kind. Now, on the ground 


of mere mercantile utility, it may be granted that our Society has little to plead — 


in bar of the condemnation which such persons would pronounce upon it. 
We have no hopes that our researches will materially augment the wealth of 
the country ; we have not the vanity to suppose that our consultations will add 
much to its aggregate wisdom; and we never dream that out of our quiet little 
meetings will at any time spring any great scheme of commercial or social ag- 
grandisement. But we have, at the same time, a firm conviction that our pur- 
suits are far from frivolous, and that there may accrue from them advantages 
which those who believe that cheap food and superabundant capital do not con- 
stitute the sole or supreme end of man, will not fail to appreciate. 

Let it be supposed that our meetings in this place are nothing more than a 
mere recreation: still I would ask, is that not worth something? Man needs re- 
creation amid the pressure of the anxieties and toils of life; and is it not, I ask, 
an advantage when he can be supplied with such recreations as are at once hon- 
ourable, refined, improving, and gentlemanly? If we do not regulate the wheels 
and pullies by which the great machine of society works, is it nothing if we oil 
the machinery, so that the whole moves easily and pleasantly to its desired 
results ? 

Then, again, let me ask, is there no advantage from the intercourse of men 
of cultivated minds in such a Society as this,—men of different professions, 
tastes, and pursuits, but who all unite here in free communication and friendly 
discussion, desirous to make others participate in what each may have discovered 
in his own particular walk, and aiming to bring their united light to bear upon 
the illustration of the bygone life and manners of their country? For such 


reunions it is surely not too much to plead that they are public benefits, from ~ 


the stimulus they communicate to inquiry, and the concentration and force they 
give to efforts which, but for them, might have been prosecuted feebly, because 
casually and by isolated energies. 

But we must take higher ground. In pleading the cause of our Society, we 
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must not content ourselves with dwelling on such indirect and incidental advan- 
tages resulting from it as those at which I have glanced. The pursuits of 
the antiquary have in them a positive and substantial value, which only the 
thoughtless can overlook, or the ignorant despise. True it is, that sometimes 
his inquiries are directed to objects of little intrinsic value,—that oftentimes his 
researches are minute, and apparently trifling,—and that, compared with the 
students of other branches of knowledge, he may appear to as great disadvan- 
tage to the vulgar eye as the man who works with the microscope appears to 
the same eye compared with the man who works with the telescope. But who 
needs to be told that the revelations of the microscope have their value no 
less than those of the telescope? Who needs to be told that there are fields 
of profitable investigation, and sources of high and splendid thinking among 
the minute and otherwise inscrutable phenomena which the microscope reveals 
as well as amid those spacious and commanding domains over which the tele- 
scope aids us to sweep? And who does not know, that amongst the master 
builders of the temple of science there is a place of honour for him who brings 
his contributions from the minutiz of creation, as well as for him who draws 
upon the resources supplied by those larger masses which command the atten- 
tion and excite the wonder of allmen? We plead for a similar tribute to the 
worth of those confessedly microscopic inquiries in which the antiquary is fre- 
quently occupied. He may spend weeks in settling a date, and, after all, his 
labour may result in nothing more than the substitution of one cipher for an- 
other; he may pore over musty manuscripts, or half-defaced coins, until his 
eyesight becomes weakened, and, after all, he may only succeed in rectifying 
the spelling of a proper name, completing an insignificant genealogy, or deci- 
phering an appellation of which no one has ever heard before; he may devote 
many hours to the study of forgotten tongues, and at last succeed in reading some 
commonplace epitaph or some trifling dedication, or in recovering from oblivion 
some half-dozen words which he can only very imperfectly explain; he may devote 
time, and money, and labour to the collecting of a museum of mere curiosities, 
and surround himself with objects which provoke, perhaps, only the marvel 
or ridicule of the multitude; he may become an authority in fragments of pot- 
tery, a judge in rusty keys and locks, a referee in all questions relating to 
the furniture or dress of our ancestors; and to the vulgar all this may appear 
very frivolous and worthless. But, let me ask, is it not out of correct dates and 
rightly-spelt names, and justly-deciphered monuments, that the stately muse of 
history draws oftentimes the materials for her most splendid generalizations ! 
Has not a brief vocabulary of unconnected words, picked out of the slough in 
which some ancient tongue has perished, been more than once the guide which 
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has conducted the ethnologist to a point whence he could discover the abodes of 
tribes that have long since passed away, or descry through the dim shadows _ 
of the past the march of peoples in their migration from one shore to another ? 
And now that attention is coming to be paid to the actual life and social condi- 
tion of the people of former times as an essential branch of their history, is it 
not at the hand of the antiquary that the historian must receive the materials 
out of which he is to construct this part of his edifice ? See, also, how one of the 
most commanding and progressive sciences of modern times, I mean geology, 
seems almost to demand the researches of the archeologist to complete that 
record of primeval man of which her readings among the earth’s strata furnish — 
the first traces. Geology has finished her lessons in this department when she 
has showed us at what stage in the world’s progress man became a dweller on 
its surface; History begins her record far down below this, at the point where 
man has sought to perpetuate the remembrance of his being and actions by mo- 
numents; it is from Archeology, with her microscopic researches, and her nice, 
but at the same time comprehensive inductions, to fill up the vast gap which 
lies between, and so to complete the story of man as a dweller on the earth. 

I trust I shall be pardoned for this protracted address. I have felt con- 
strained, before leaving this chair, to utter my voice in commendation of the 
pursuits to which this Society is devoted; and with the sentiments to which I 
have given expression, I can do nothing less than close my career as one of 
your Vice-Presidents, by earnestly entreating every member of this Society to 
lend it his steady, hearty, and persevering support. 


The Donations to the Museum and Library received during the 
recess were exhibited in the Hall of the Society. 





December 15, 1856. 
COSMO INNES, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The Right Hon. the Hart or Srarr was admitted a Fellow of the Society ; 

The Hon. Roserr Hanpystpz, Lorp Hanpysips, one of the Senators of Ses 
College of Justice ; and 

Joun Wesster, Esq., Lord Provost of Aberdeen, were elected Fellows of the 
Society. 
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There was sent for exhibition by the KARL OF Srair, a Bronze 
Celt, found deeply imbedded in a Peat Moss on his Lordship’s es- 
tate of Corsewall, Loch Ryan, Wigtonshire. 

The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid 
on the table, and thanks voted to the donors :— 

A Series of Plaster Casts, of various Celts, Brooches, Swords, and 
other Antiquities, found in Ireland. By the Right Hon. Lorp 
TAaLBoT DE MALAHIDE. 

A Cinerary Urn of Baked Clay, 1 12 inches in height, 10 in dia- 
meter across the top, and 6 inches across the base, with an inter- 









































































































































































































































































































































lacing pattern round the top. Itis carefully figured here. The 
Urn contained calcined human bones, had flat stones laid both 
above and below it, and was found when some exploratory dig- 
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gings were made within a Circle of standing stones on the Hill of 
Tuack, near Kintore, in 1856; several other Urns were discovered 
at the same time; they were enclosed in small rounded pits dug 
out of the subsoil, and the stones which covered the Urns were about 
18 inches below the surface of the ground: and a 

Stone Hammer or Battle Axe, formed of fine-grained mica 
schist, of a very rare and probably unique shape, 4 inches in length 
by 3 across, and perforated in the middle for the handle. It was 























































































































found in digging an intrenched “Druidical” Circle at Crichie, near 
Inverury, Aberdeenshire. The careful drawing of the Battle Axe 
which is here given, as well as that of the Urn, by the kindness of 
Lord Kintore, will shew their peculiar character better than any 
detailed description. By the Right Hon. the Earn or KrnTorg. 
A Button or Fibula of Jet, 2 inches in diameter, of a rounded 
shape, conical above, and perforated obliquely on the under side, for 
attaching it to a cord or to the dress. It was found on Crawfurd 
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Moor, near Carstairs, Lanarkshire, and is figured in “ Wilson's 





Prehistoric Annals ;” the annexed woodcut is kindly contributed 
by Messrs Sutherland and Knox, the publishers: and an 

Antique Iron Hatchet or Axe-head (figured here), 93 inches in 
length, and 53 across the face, found among the ruins of Birse 





Castle, Aberdeenshire. By JAMES DruMMonD, Esq., R.S.A. and 
F.S.A. Scot. 

Bronze Axe-head or Celt, with rude incised ornament across its 
centre, of short diverging and crossing lines, made with a blunt 
point or punch. It is 4$ inches in length, by 23 across its cutting 
edge, and was turned up by the plough on the farm of Kevans, 
Wigtonshire. By Gavin Ratston, Esq., Glasgow. 
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Stone Celt of jade or ragstone, 33 inches in length, by 2 inches — 
in breadth across the broad end, found in a Peat Moss near Bishop- | 
ton, Renfrewshire: and a | 

Roman Silver Coin of the Family SERvit1A,—Obverse : Winged 
and helmed head of Rome, underneath Roma, behind, a garland, 
and below it X. Reverse: The Dioscuri on horseback, riding in 
different directions, below, C: SERVEILI - M-F:: also 

Plaster Cast of the Cranium, and portions of an ornamented woven 
band, about 2 inches in breadth, now much decayed, and of the 
Silk Dress of an Ecclesiastic, recently discovered in a Sarcophagus 
in the Cathedral, Glasgow. By J. C. Rocer, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 

A Quarto Volume of Papers and MSS. relative to the Restoration 
~ of John Knox’s House, collected by Dr D. Wilson ; arranged, with 
Drawings of Elevations, &c., by Mr W. T. M‘Culloch, Assistant 
Librarian. By Danie Witson, LL.D., Hon. Mem. S.A. Scot, 


Toronto. 


The following Communications were read :— 


I. 


A FEW REMARKS ON THE PORTRAITS OF SIR WILLIAM WALLACE. By 
DAVID LAING, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 


In Scotland, the name of Sir Witttam Wattace will never be forgotten ; cov 
xnsos ovwor éacitas.! His fame having survived with undiminished lustre the 
changes of more than five centuries, it may well be averred he needs no Monu- 
ment. Yet if the people of Scotland, rousing themselves from their apathy, 
think that some of our old worthies afe equally deserving of national comme- 
moration, as either statesmen or warriors of the present age, the movement’ 
is one which ought to meet with support; and I hope the Wallace Monument 
will, in good time, be followed by others,—for Knox, Buchanan, Napier, men 
of whom any country might be proud. | 

The site for the proposed monument, the summit of the Abbey Craig near 


1 « Of whom the renown will never perish.” —Homeri Llias, lib. ii., v. 325. 
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Stirling, is perhaps not #] chosen; although the low ground on the actual battle- 
field might be more appropriate. What the monument itself should be, is a 
question that may depend much upon the amount of subscriptions to be realized. 
Without presuming to give any decided opinion on this point, I would never- 
theless beg to suggest the union of architecture with sculptured bas-relief, in 
the style, but without any slavish imitation, of some of the famous monuments 
of Grecian art. I have however a very decided opinion that a Wallace Monu- 
ment ought not to be, as some have proposed, either a gigantic cairn, or a huge, 
shapeless block of granite, or even an emblematic lion of heroic size, looking 
towards the south, and stretching out its paws, as if waiting the approach of 
‘* our auld enemies.’’ Every one seems agreed, that any attempt at a bodily 
representation of our Scottish hero must be abandoned; and that an ideal figure, 
like that which exists in the neighbourhood of the beautiful grounds of Dry- 
burgh Abbey, is not more absurd than might be a colossus in the antique garb, 
or with no garb at all. 

But leaving these general remarks, it may be considered strange that so few 
nominal Portraits of Wallace should be known. I shall briefly refer to such 
as have been discovered. In point of date I would place first the carved head, 
one of the series of oak carvings, known as the Stirling Heads. In the temporary 
museum of the Archeological Institute, during their meeting held in this city 
four months ago, several of these carvings were exhibited, including the one 
referred to, which is now in the possession of Mr Campbell of Monzie, Perth- 
shire. This series of heads is usually, but I presume to think fancifully, sup- 
posed to represent portraits of distinguished persons at the Court of James the 
Fifth ; and they are engraved in the volume entitled ‘‘ Lacunar Strevelinense : 
a Collection of Heads, etched and engraved after the carved work which formerly 
decorated the roof of the King’s Room in Stirling Castle.” This work was 
published at Edinburgh in 1817, and the portrait called ‘“ Wallace’ is engraved 
as No. 7. The editor of this volume was Mr Gibson Lockhart, who says, 
‘¢ This is evidently intended to represent some personage equally conspicuous 
for prudence and for valour. The owl on his breast-plate, and the lion on 
his shoulder, seem at least to be emblematical of such qualities. If it may 
be permitted to hazard a conjecture, this is not improbably a likeness of Sir 
William Wallace. The features and costume resemble, in a considerable de- 
gree, those of the print commonly prefixed to Blind Harry, which is supposed 
to have been taken from an original picture executed during the residence of 
Wallace in France. In this case the lion on his shoulder may perhaps refer to 
the popular story respecting Wallace, that he was continually attended by an 
animal of that species while abroad.” (P. 9.) 
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Of oil paintings there are two in particular, which have been regarded as origi- 
nal portraits, and which, however dissimilar, are evidently intended to embody 
the idea of Wallace. Ofthese portraits, the first had, for some indefinite period 
previously to 1783, been in the family of Sir Philip Ainslie, when the Earl of 
Buchan employed the well-known Scottish artist, David Allan, to make the 
drawing in sepia which his Lordship presented to our Society, and is now ex- 
hibited, a copy of which is given in Plate VI.* From this drawing there is 
a very indifferent print prefixed to Morison’s edition of Henry the Minstrel’s 
Life of Wallace, printed at Perth in 1790, and the one to which Mr Lockhart 
refers. It probably also served as a guide for the statue already mentioned 
as put up at Dryburgh by the Earl of Buchan, which is intended to be seen 
from a distance across the valley. I have been favoured with the following 
description of the oil painting, which, I presume, is still preserved in the col- 
lections of the Ainslie family :— 

‘¢ The portrait is decidedly an original, and, I polio unique. It is painted 
on coarse Italian canvas, and the colouring and drawing perfect. His head is 
covered with a close round skull-eap (iron), clasped on under the chin with a 
broad solid band. Over his shoulders hangs a tartan cloak, which is fastened in 
front by a round brooch, upon which is (within the circle) the following legend 
or inscription :— 


RERVM LIBERTAS EST OPTIMA. 


He is in close-fitting armour (but without glaives), which comes down to his 
waist, or rather to his hips, and below which is a buff continuation ; but as 
the portrait is a kit-kat length, the under portion of the dress does not ap- 
pear. On his left side is the basket-hilted claymore, suspended by a leathern 
belt across his shoulder, but which is hid by his cloak until it descends below 
his chest. He holds in his right hand a roll, either as representing a baton or 
document. In the upper and left-hand corner of the picture is the following 
legend :— 
GVLLIELMI VALLECI DE ELLERSLIE. 


It appears to me that this is the work of an Italian or foreign artist. The flesh 
(particularly the hand) is beautifully painted; the drawing is perfect, and the 
softness and colouring of the whole shows the hand of a master. The canvas 
is, as I said before, coarse Italian.” 

This portrait I have often seen in the possession of the late Lieut.-General 
Ainslie, a learned member of our Society, who spent the latter years of his life 
in Edinburgh. I must confess I was never much impressed with the idea of its 
antiquity, considering it to be of no greater age than the seventeenth century. 
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Had the Exhibition of National Scottish Portraits taken place, as was antici- 
pated, this, however, and any other alleged portraits of Wallace would have 
been objects of peculiar interest for a careful comparison and examination. 

The other portrait I have not seen, but I should conjecture that it likewise 
might be referred to the seventeenth century. It is in the possession of Sir 
John Maxwell of Pollok, Bart., and is well known by the excellent lithograph 
lately published by Messrs Schenck and Macfarlane. It is on canvas, and has 
the inscription “ Dominus Gutienmus Watuas, Dux Scotorum.” The original, 
we are told, ‘‘is said to have been sold by Cromwell from the Royal Collection 
of Charles the First.” This may safely be called an erroneous assertion. Had 
any such portrait been in the collection of Charles, or sold by Cromwell, it must 
of course have appeared in the catalogues of the royal pictures which were 
dispersed after the death of that unfortunate monarch ; but there is no indica- 
tion of any such portrait ever having been in the royal collection. 

Many years ago, I bought in the Cowgate for a few shillings an old portrait, 
said to be that of Wallace. It was on pannel, which had split, and was badly 
mended. It was moreover so rubbed and covered with train oil that I soon 
lost conceit of it, and transferred it to Mr Kirkpatrick Sharpe. What became 
of it Ido not know. The name of Wallace, I need scarcely add, was quite 
gratuitous. 

In the gallery of Newbattle Abbey, among the numerous portraits of Scottish 
kings attributed to Jamesone, there is one bearing the name of Wallace. But 
these heads are certainly misnamed ; and it is not improbable they formed part 
of the pageantry prepared for Charles the First’s visit to Edinburgh in 1633, 

Of engraved portraits of Wallace I have not been able to discover any of an 
early date. Without attempting a complete enumeration, I beg leave to specify 
and exhibit some of the engravings. 1. The mezzotint head may perhaps be an 
unfinished proof, as it has no engraver’s name or date, and is not later than the 
middle of the last century. 2. Another mezzotint about the same date, and also 
without any engrayver’s name, with the inscription “Gulielmus Vallas de Ellersly, 
Miles, Custos Regni Scotie et Ductor Exercituum ejusdem sub Principe Sere- 
niss°, Johanne Balliolo.” 38. A small engraved oval, by Bannerman, belongs 
to Guthrie’s History of Scotland, 1767. 4. An indifferent copy of the same 
head, by Walker, which had previously appeared in Smollett’s History of 
England. There is also a mezzotint, by T. Watson, professing to be ‘ from 
a painting at Holyrood House.” It is not uncommon, but I have no impression 
of it, to say which of the heads it resembles. Wallace however has no place 
in the Royal Gallery of Holyrood, an honour not greatly to be regretted, But 
it may be considered as no improbable conjecture, that one or other of the por- 
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traits referred to. may have been painted by De Witt, as a companion to that 
wonderful series of portraits of our Scottish kings, commencing with Fergusius 
and Teritharius, who reigned three centuries before the Christian era. 

I will not trouble the Society with any more remarks, except to state, that 
the costume of the helmet, plaid, and mail, in these portraits betokens a compa- 
ratively recent period, and that no faith can be attached to such Portraits as 
furnishing any actual resemblance of the Scottish Champion. That a likeness of 
Wallace was taken while he was in France, is at least a pleasing fiction. But 
the existing portraits are evidently fanciful, and moreover present no features 
worthy to be recognised as those of ‘‘ the illuster and vailzeand Campion,” as 
our old Blind Minstrel terms him, to whom indeed Wallace may be said to 
have owed no small share of his popular fame. 

[Since this communication was read to the Society, one or more alleged por- 
traits. of Wallace have been brought into notice. In particular, one at Nid- 
drie House, engraved for ‘‘ Paterson’s Life of Wallace,’’ where it is stated to 
have been specified in an inventory upwards of a century ago. The follow- 
ing description of another portrait is an extract from the Brechin Adver- 
tiser: “ The Brechin Portrait of Wallace. Ata late meeting of the Anti- 
quarian Society of Scotland, the interesting subject of the portraits of Sir 
William Wallace was brought before the Society by David Laing, Esq. In 
addition to the portraits of Wallace mentioned by Mr Laing, it may in- 
terest strangers to know that there is another so-called in the hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institution at Brechin. The picture is about 2 feet by 24 feet 
in size, and represents a strong muscular personage between forty and fifty 
years of age, with short beard, long moustaches, and a bold, firm expression of 
countenance. The dress is composed of a buff coat, with steel gorget, orna- 
mented with brass and with fringes of crimson silk ; and the sleeve, the upper 
part of which is open, is lined with crimson. The left hand (the only one 
shown) is covered with a steel gauntlet or glove, and rests upon the hilt of a 
round-headed sword with crimson tassel. The right side of the back-ground is 
filled up with a round shield and lance leaning against a wall, and on the left 
is a curtain, betwixt which and the warrior’s head appears a distant view of the 
ocean. It need hardly be said that the name ‘‘ Wallace”’ is a misnomer to this 
picture, and that it had been so called merely from the peculiarity of the dress 
and expression of the countenance ; for it cannot certainly lay claim to higher 
antiquity than the 17th century, and from the resemblance of the costume, &e., 
to that of the heroes of the Thirty Years’ War, perhaps it represents one of the 
followers of Gustavus Adolphus. The picture, which had been lined at some 
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time, is an original work of art belonging to the Dutch school ; and, as a whole, 
is one of the finest pictures in the hall of the Mechanics’ Institution which were 
presented, along with the building, by the late Lord Panmure ; and ‘‘ Wallace’ 
is one of two pictures in that hall which were given to the late noble donor by 
his mother, the Countess-of Dalhousie.” —December 29, 1856.] 


Il. 


NOTICES OF TWO BILLS INTRODUCED INTO THE LAST PARLIAMENT OF 
SCOTLAND, THE ONE FOR THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, BAPTISMS, 
MARRIAGES, AND BURIALS; THE OTHER, FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A SYSTEM OF FREE TRADE. By JOSEPH ROBERTSON, Esa., F.S.A. Scor. 


The two bills which I submit to the notice of the Society, came under my ob- 
servation a few weeks ago, when I was arranging some original papers of the 


- Parliaments of Scotland, in Her Majesty’s General Register-House. 


The bill ‘‘ for Keeping of Registers of Births, Baptisms, Marriages, and 
Burials,” was an abortive attempt to enforce, by the expiring authority of the 
Scottish legislature, what was not accomplished until two years ago, when Lord 
Elcho succeeded in carrying through the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
‘* An Act to provide for the better Registration of Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages in Scotland.” The history of our Parochial Registers has lately been 
carefully and successfully elucidated by one of our members,—the learned gen- 
tleman who now holds the office of Secretary to the Registrar-General for Scot- 
land. Mr Seton’s work! leaves little or nothing to be added, except where, as 
in the present instance, unknown or unpublished documents happen to be 
brought to light. From a collection of the canons of the Scottish Church, 
among the manuscripts in the Archbishop’s Library at Lambeth, it appears 
that, so early as about the year 1300 the Bishop of St Andrews passed a dio- 
cesan statute, by which it was provided, under certain penalties, that not only 
the parochial clergy, but the chaplains in the diocese, should bring with them 
to the annual synod held after Easter, a list in writing of the number and 
names of all persons dying within their parishes, of whatever age, state, or eun- 
dition, and whether testate or intestate, in order that the Bishop might see that 
last wills were faithfully executed, and especially that bequests for pious uses 
took due effect. Imperfect as this measure was—aiming only at the registra- 


? Sketch of the History and Imperfect Condition of the Parochial Records of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland. By George Seton, Esq., Advocate. Edinburgh, 1854. 
VOL. II. PART Ill. z 
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tion of deaths—nothing more seems to have been attempted, when, after the 
lapse of nearly three centuries, the Reformed Church first took the subject into 
consideration. ‘The clergy of the old faith had meanwhile projected a more 
comprehensive scheme. By a canon passed in 1551, and renewed and ratified 
in 1559, by the last Provincial Council which met in Scotland in the obedience 
of Rome, it was enacted that there should be in every parish a register, care- 
fully preserved and duly inspected, in which the proclamation of banns should 
be recorded, as well as the names of all baptized children, together with the 
names of their parents and god-parents, the day, year, and month of the bap- 
tism, and the names of two witnesses of the event. Nothing is said here, it will 
be observed, of the registration of burials or deaths. It may possibly be that 
that end was already held to be secured by the canon of the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, to which I have referred. 

Hitherto the attempts to establish registration had been made by ecclesiasti- 
eal authority. But in the year 1616—on the same day that the State first in- 
terposed its sanction to the erection of our Parochial Schools—it interposed its 
authority also to the institution of our Parochial Registers. You will find in 
Mr Seton’s work an outline of the Act of Privy Council passed for this pur- 
pose,—a wise and well-digested scheme, worthy of the statesmen who a few 
months afterwards established that system for the registration of Land Rights, 
by which Scotland has so long been honourably distinguished. The ‘* Act anent 
ane Register of deceast, maryed, and baptised personis,” seems, unhappily, for 
some cause or other, not to have become generally operative; and, after the 
lapse of twenty years, another fruitless endeavour had to be made to attain the 
same end.» The thirteenth chapter of that ill-starred Book of Canons of 1636, 
which was one of the more immediate causes of the overthrow of the Episcopal 
Church, is in these terms :— E 


‘“* Of Christenings, Weddings, and Burials to be registrated. 


‘“‘ In every paroch church within the kingdom, a parchment book shall be 
provided, at the charge of the parochin, wherein shall be written the day and 
year of every christening, wedding, and burial, which shall be kept and laid 
up in a sure coffer, to be provided also by the parochin, and not to be taken 
forth by the presbyter, or any other, except when the christenings, weddings, 
and burials are to be recorded. And to the effect these be not neglected, the 
presbyter shall, every Lord’s Day, after prayers or sermon, take forth the said 
book, and write therein the names of all persons christened, with the names and 
surnames of their parents; the names also of all persons married and buried in 


— (. 
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that paroch in the week “preceding, with the day and year of every such chris- 
tening, wedding, and burial. And every year once within one month after the 
first day of January, transmit unto the bishop of the diocese a true copy of the 
names of all persons christened, married, and buried the year before within his 
parochin, with the days and months of every such christening, marriage, and 
burial, subscribed by his hand, to the end the same may be preserved in the 
bishop’s register. Wherein if he shall be found negligent, he shall be called 
and censured for the contempt of this necessary constitution.” ! 


If the system contemplated by this canon be less perfect than that laid down 
in the Act of the Privy Council of 1616, it is at least better than the system 
to which, in 1703, the last Parliament of Scotland was in vain asked to give its 
sanction : 


*< Copie of some private Lawes to be presented to the Parliament. 


‘* Act for keeping of Registers of Births Baptisms Mariadges and Burialls. 


‘Our Soveraigne Lady for clearing the qwestions that often occur anent the 
tyme of persones Births Baptisms Mariadges and Burialls with advice and con- 
sent of the Estates of Parliament statutes and ordaines that ane authentick re- 
gister be keept in every paroch of the Kingdome by the respective clarks of 
there Kirk Sessions of the tyme of all Births Baptisms Mariadges and Burialls 
within the said paroches which register shall containe the name and designa- 
tione of the party concerned and of certain of the persones of the best respect 
present thereat and who may be witness of the foresaid tyme and shall be sub- 
scrybed by the said clark and ministers of the said respective paroches or in 
case of vacancy by two of the Elders in place of the Minister and ordains that 
Extracts out off the said register under the hands of the said clark of session 
and minister with two Elders for the tyme shall be a sufficient probation off the 
tyme and dates of the said Births Baptisms Mariadges and Burialls Certifye- 
ing such clarks of Kirk Sessions as shall neglect to keep the saids registers that 
they shall be liable to the paine of ffyftie pounds Scotts and deprivation from 
their office when ever convickted before any Judge Ordinary ffor the said 
neglect.”’ 

Of the author of this measure I have been able as yet to learn nothing. I 
am equally ignorant of the grounds upon which it was rejected. 


1 The seventieth chapter of the canons of the Church of England of 1603 obviously sug- 
gested both this thirteenth chapter of the canons of the Church of Scotland of 1636, and 
the forty-sixth chapter of the canons of the Church of Ireland of 1634. 
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I know little more of the remarkable bill in which some member of the 
Scotch Parliament of Queen Anne shadowed forth, not obscurely, the outlines 
of those great measures of enlarged commercial policy which have ~distin- 
guished the Imperial Parliament of Queen Victoria. 

Mr Burton, in his late valuable “ History of Scotland,’’ has shown how 
largely the narrow and exclusive system of trade adopted by England at the Re- 
storation contributed to the causes which brought about the Union between the 
two kingdoms in 1707. So early as 1656, King James VII. tempted the Scotch 
burghers to connive at religious toleration, by holding out conditional hopes of 
relaxing the fetters on their commerce with England. That scheme failed; 
but English statesmen never lost sight of the hold which their commercial mo- 
nopoly gave them upon Scotland. It was their one great instrument for bend- 
ing the pride and prejudices of their northern neighbours to an incorporating 
union. It was in vain that the Scots struggled against the dire necessity of 
their position. On the one hand, they felt the still-increasing poverty 
which was the result of their loss of trade ; on the other, they knew that only 
on her own terms would England admit them to share in her commercial ad- 
vantages. In 1703 they attempted, by the well-known ‘‘ Act for the Security 
of the Kingdom,” to compel England to a more liberal course. By that measure 
it was declared that the crowns of England and Scotland should not be held by 
the same person, ‘‘ unless a free communication of Trade, the freedom of Navi- 
gation, and the liberty of the Plantations be fully agreed to, and established 
by the Parliament and Kingdom of England, to the Kingdom and subjects of 
Scotland.” But though this bill passed the Scottish Parliament, it was well 
known that it would never receive the consent of the Crown. It was in these 
circumstances that, on the 25th of August 17038, the following bill was laid on 
the table, and ordered to be printed :— 


‘* Overture for an Act to make this Kingdom a Free Port. 

‘* Our Soveraign Lady, considering that nothing contributes more to the en- 
riching of a Nation than the encouraging of Trade; and that the best way to 
encourage the same is, that it may be free of all burden and impositions: 
Therefore her Majesty, with advice and consént of the Estates of Parliament, 
statutes and ordains, That, from henceforth, this Nation shall be a free Port, 
and that all goods and merchandise, either exported or imported (which are 
not by law prohibited to be exported or imported), whether by subjects of this 
Nation or foreigners, shall be free of all Custom, Excise, or other imposition 
whatsomever: And that her Majesty may sustain no prejudice by making of 
this kingdom a free port, the said Estates declare, That they will give her 
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Majesty also as great asum by a Land Cess as the saids Customs and Forreign 
Excise hath been set for a tack to tacksmen at any time before, and rescinds, 
casses, and annulls all Acts and Constitutions econtrair to, and inconsistent with 
this present Act.” 


We have here, you will observe, not only a clear unqualified assertion of the 
great principle of Free Trade, but a suggestion almost of the very means by 
which the late Sir Robert Peel carried that principle into effect—that is, the 
imposition of a direct tax to supply the loss occasioned by the repeal of the in- 

‘direct taxes upon exports and imports. The only point of difference is, that 
the direct tax of 1703 was to be levied only on real property, while the direct tax 
of 1842 was levied as well upon income as upon property, whether real or 
personal. 

The ‘‘ Act to make this Kingdom a Free Port’ seems never to have advanced 
beyond the first stage. Before it could be discussed, the Parliament was ad- 
journed. The name of the member by whom it was brought in is not recorded ; 
but I think there can be little difficulty in recognising in its bold tone and 
nervous language, the stamp of Fletcher of Saltoun. 


TE 


NOTICES OF SCULPTURED FRAGMENTS, FORMERLY IN THE EPISCOPAL 
PALACE, GLASGOW; ALSO, NOTICE OF A SARCOPHAGUS FOUND WITHIN 
THE CHOIR OF THE CATHEDRAL, SUPPOSED TO HAVE CONTAINED 
THE REMAINS OF ARCHBISHOP DUNBAR. By J. ©. ROGER, Esa., F.S.A. 
Scor. 

Two sculptured stones, of which a sketch is exhibited in Plate VIIL., are in- 
serted in the wall of an old tenement at the foot of the High Street of Glasgow. 
These fragments, which constitute the only remains of the Gate-house to the Epis- 
copal Palace of Glasgow, measure together seven feet in length, and about three 
and a-half feet in breadth across the lower stone, the upper portion of which con- 
tains the insignia of Archbishop Dunbar. These are on a heater-shaped shield, © 
three cushions within the doubletressure of Scotland,! being the armsof Randolph, — 
Earl of Moray, assumed by the family of Dunbar subsequent to the marriage of 
the son of the Earl of March to the daughter of the former. Behind the arms 

1 Stuart, the author of “ Views and’Notices of Glasgow in former Times,” in noticing this 


coat, speaks of a mullet as occupying the centre space between the three cushions, a fact 
which there is no reason to doubt, the place where this figure has scaled off being readily 


distinguishable. 
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is the crosier, or archicpiscopal cross, the former term being now used to 
denote the pastoral staff,} with which, in verbal description, it is sometimes con- 
founded. Underneath the shield, curved in the line of its base, occurs the salmon 
with the ring, the badge of the Episcopal See. Gavin Dunbar was son of Sir 
John Dunbar of Mochrum,? brother of Archibald Dunbar, designed of Baldoon, 
and nephew of Gavin Dunbar, Bishop of Aberdeen. His grandfather, Sir 
Alexander Dunbar of Westtield, was eldest son of the Earl of Moray; but, 
through the superior influence of the house of Douglas, was declared illegiti- 
mate, on account, it is alleged, of his mother having been within the degree of 
consanguinity proscribed by the Canon Law.* Dunbar, who received his educa- 
tion at the University of Glasgow,® was preceptor to James V.° In 1518 he 
was promoted to the Deanery of Moray,’ was made Prior of Whithorn in 
1519,° elevated to the Archiepiscopal See of Glasgow in 1524,° and appointed 
- Chancellor of the Kingdom in 1528,'° and one of the Lords of the Regency in 
1536. He died in 1547," and his remains were deposited in a tomb erected by 
himself, ‘‘ within the chancel of his cathedral.’’!2 The nether shield, which in 
shape resembles the former, bears a chevron chequé be- 
tween two martlets-in-chief respecting, and one in base, a 
rose or cinquefoil occupying the middle chief point, being 
the arms of James Houston, Sub-dean of the Chapter, 
whose seal, described by Mr H. Laing, at p. 77 of his ‘‘Ca- 
talogue of Ancient Scottish Seals,” is exhibited in the an- 
nexed drawing.'§ The surname of Houston is derived 
from the ancient barony of that name, situated within 
the Sheriffdom of Renfrew, which, under its former 
designation of Kilpeter, was acquired in the reign of 
Malcolm IV., by Hugo de Paduanan,'* from whom it recent the name of 





1 History of British Costume. Planché, p. 52. 
2 Caledonia, p. 63. 5 Dr George Mackenzie’s Lives. 
Survey of the province of Moray, p. 33. ° M‘Ure’s History of Glasgow. 

®° “The Archbishoprike of Glasgow was given a young man, one Gawin Dunbar, that was 
the King’s School Master.”—Hollinshead’s Scot. Chron. 

7 Caledonia, p. 623. § Caledonia, p. 623. ® Caledonia, p. 623. 

1 Gibson’s Hist. of Glasgow, p. 44; constituted, according to M‘Ure, 1526; received the 
Great Seal, August 21, 1528. 

11 Spotswood’s Hist. of Church Scot. 2 Keith’s Catalogue Scot. Bis. 

8 On the seal a cinquefoil is plainly represented. The sculpture presents more of the ap- 
pearance of a rose. In ancient armory, however, the rose and cinquefoil were noé distinct 
figures, 

14 Regarding this person, it is only known that he was witness to the foundation charter 
of the Abbey of Paisley before the end of the 12th century. 
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Huston! (Villa Hugonis), afterwards written Houston, His posterity, assuming 
their surname from the lands, became the Houstons of that lk, whose armo- 
rial insignia were, “a chevron checquie betwixt three martlets sable;’? the 
addition of the check,? as stated by Nisbet, having been adopted from their 
over-lords, the family of the High Stewards. It does not appear that the Sub- 
dean was immediately related to the principal family of his name. With the 
other figures of the-coat unchanged, the rose might have been regarded as a 
mark of cadency, or the altered position of the martlet might have been so 
considered ; but a mark of cadency superadded on a coat already distinguished 
from the original bearing would seem to indicate a more remote connection. 
Probably related to the Sub-dean was ‘‘ Mr John Houstone (a.p. 1558), Vicar of 
Glasgow, the Regent in the ‘Pedagogue.”” 

James Houston, described by M‘Ure as a “learned man,” acquired, like Dun- 
bar, his education at the University of Glasgow. In 1523 he was Vicar 6f 
Eastwood, and witness to an instrument by Gavin, the Archbishop, confirming 
certain privileges to the Dean and Chapter of Glasgow.* As Incumbent of 
the Rectory of Monkland, he appears to have been Sub-dean of Glasgow prior 
to the year 1527, and as such was present when doom was pronounced against 
Patrick Hamilton. In 1530 he founded the Collegiate Church at St Thenaw’s 
Gate (Trongate), which was dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St Anne. He 
was Rector of the University of Glasgow in 1534, in which office he continued 
by re-election till 1541.7 He died in 1550.8 

Under each shield is placed a scroll, one end of which is turned upwards 
towards the left, and the other disposed downwards towards the right. Neither 
are inscribed. At each side of the shields is a rudely-formed pillar, that on the 
right being broken about the centre of the upper division. On the upper stone, 
are represented in high relief, the royal arms of Scotland, encircled with 
a collar of thistles,® supported by two unicorns mounting, denuded of their 

1 Orig. Par. Scot., vol. i., p. 83. 2 Crawford’s Hist. of Renfrewshire. 

3 Of the families to whom this feudal addition was accorded, Nisbet enumerates—the Hous- 
tons of Houston, the Birsbanes of Bishopton, the Shaws of Bargarran, and the Flemings of 
Barochan, to which I would add the Freelands of Freeland (parish of Erskine), an impres- 
sion of whose ancient seal armorial, from a grant by Stewart of Kilecroy, is in the possession 
of Mr Freeland, Manchester. It exhibits a bend dexter chequé between two bears’ heads and 
necks, couped and muzzled, and round which the inscription, “S * ROBERTI # FREE- 
LAND «” This seal—unknown to Nisbet—does not occur in Mr Laing’s printed collection. 

* Note by Mr H. Laing. 5 Spotswood’s Hist. Ch. Scot., p. 63. 

® Orig. Par. Scot. 7 M‘Ure’s Hist. of Glas., p. 236. 

® New Hist. of Glas., by J. B., Senex, &c. 


® Whether this be the collar of the Order of St Andrew, or an instance merely of the prac- 
tice of surrounding the Scottish arms with the national emblem of the thistle, is not easily 
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heads, the tails of which are disposed in a manner not expressive of courage. 
The lower limbs of these figures rest on a kind of plane, projecting over the 
columns and figures of the inferior sculpture, probably expressible by the archi- 
tectural term ‘‘ plinth.” The earliest authentic occurrence of the unicorn in 
Scotland, it may be remarked, connected with the monarchy, is on the coins of 
James JII., where it is represented supporting the regal coat from behind.’ 


determined, If M‘Ure’s statement be correct (see Hist. Glasgow, p. 29) that the erection of 
the Gatehouse took place subsequent to Dunbar’s resignation of the Great Seal, on the death 
of James V., an event which happened in the year 1542, it would argue in favour of the for- 
mer. There is, however, no jewel or pendant—unless we may suppose the small escutcheon, 
already noticed, an early example of the ornament afterwards charged with the figure of St 
Andrew. It is stated by the editor of “ Parker’s Glossary” (p. 195) that the Order was revived 
by James V. in or about the year 1540, but became disused about half a century afterwards, 
although the collar of the Order of the Thistle or St Andrew is found surrounding the 
achievement of King Charles II., in the example of that monarch’s arms given by Sir Geo. 
Mackenzie, in his work on heraldry, published in 1680. On the 29th of May, however, in the 
year 1687, this order was formally restored by charter of James VII., which contains the fol- 
lowing traditional account of its institution, probably as authentic as the portraits of his re- 
mote progenitors which adorn the walls of Holyrood Palace. “ Quum serenissimus decessor 
noster, Scotorum Rex, Achaius, Ordinem Cardui, ex summo principe et duodecem equitibus 
fratribus constantem ad Salvatoris et Apostolorum suorum numerum alludens, sub protec- 
tione Andres Scotis: patroni instituisset, in memoriam insignis victorize ejusdem Achaii ad- 
versus Athelstanum, Saxonum Regem, post prelium, cruentum ibidem pugnaretur, in ccelis 
effulsit crux alba decussata, ad formam illius que Sancti Andres martyrio est sacra, quo 
fausto portento animati Scoti, hostes in fugam dedere.”—(Parker’s Glossary, p. 195.) 

1 Probably the earliest extant example of this figure occurring in sculpture is that to be 
met with on one of the buttresses of Melrose Abbey, the arms, viz., of James IV., bearing 
date 1505, to which my attention has been directed by DrJ. A. Smith. Vide that gentleman’s 
communication, Proceed. Soc. Antiq. Scot., vol. ii., p. 171. Whether, as has been supposed, 
the original type of this figure be the Indian rhinoceros, or if its origin be wholly fabulous, 
is not distinctly known. ‘Two kinds of unicorn are to be met with on the sculptures, and in 
the writings of the ancients, viz., the Bull-Unicorn, and the Horse-Unicorn. Of the former, 
a well-preserved example occurs on the Nimroud obelisk in the British Museum, and a more 
modern instance on the Forteviot sculpture at Freeland House, The Rey. J. Campbell, 
author of “ Travels in South Africa,’ mentions that the Hottentots brought him a head with 
“‘a straight horn projecting three feet from the forehead, about ten inches above the tip of 
the nose.” This specimen, since deposited in the museum of the London Missionary Society, 
Mr Campbell informs us “ is considered by Naturalists” “ the same that is described in Jeb 
xxxix.” It is stated by Mr Willement, in his “ Regal Heraldry” (p. 70), in reference to the 
insignia of Queen Jane Seymour, that her arms were supported on the sinister by the wuni- 
corn, & figure which, according to that author, had maintained its place in the achievement 
of the Dukes of Somerset ; and again of the arms of this Queen, in another example, that 
the animal occurs argent royally crowned. The title of Somerset appears to have been 
held by the Beaufort family from about the year 1396 to 1471, when Edmund Beaufort, the 
last Duke of that surname was beheaded. The title of Duke of Somerset would appear 
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Under the royal arms in this sculpture appears a diminutive escutcheon, which, 
in the view of the stone, obtainable only through the framework of a window in 
an old staircase, seems to contain the letter I and figure 5, obviously referring to 
the style of the reigning monarch. The upper portion of the stone, which contains 
the mantling, and underneath the remains of the national crest, displays the im- 
perial helmet surmounted with the diadem, bears evidence of the dilapidation 
produced by time. The lion composing the principal figure of the charge, it 
will be observed, is represented with full face'—rampant gardant, a8 expressed 
in heraldry. ‘This coat has been idly supposed the insignia of James V., as a 
dignitary of the cathedral. There is evidence to show that this monarch’s im- 
mediate predecessor, James LV., held office as a canon of the Cathedral Church 
of Glasgow,” and the former, we read, was bailiff or steward of Melrose, under 
the Abbot,? but had not, that I can discover, any connection with the See of 
Glasgow, unless in so far as his benefactions to the Blackfriars or Dominican 
convent may be held as qualifying the negation. 

The Episcopal Palace, or Castle, stood on the vacant space in front of the 
present Infirmary, immediately south-west of the cathedral; but when, or 
by whom founded, does not appear. The great tower, which formed the 
principal portion of the building, was erected by Bishop Cameron about the 
year 1430,* and nearly a century later appears to have been augmented by 
Archbishop Beaton.® On this tower, we are informed by M‘Ure, the historian 
of Glasgow, ‘his arms are yet to be seen (1736) with an escutcheon, ensigned 
with his crosier [pastoral staff] behind the shield, surmounted of a salmon fish, 
the badge of the Episeopal See, and his name above in great Saxon capital 
letters.’’ This I take to be the sculpture represented by Plate VIII., the re- 
production of an original pen-and-ink sketch executed by ‘‘ John Hopkirke”’ 
in ‘¢ 1752,” which, with the view of the ‘‘ Gatehouse,’’ by the same individual, 
given in Plate IX., were, in 1846, in the possession of the late Mr James 
M‘Ewan of Glasgow, to whose kindness, in permitting me to copy them, I am 
enabled to present them in their present form. These were marked, in the 


* 


afterwards, with some interruption, to have been conferred on Edward Seymour, who died 
in 1551. James I. of Scotland married Joan Beaufort, daughter of John, Earl of Somerset ; 
but whether the families of Beaufort and Seymour were in anywise connected I am unable 
tosay. If they were, it suggests a possible explanation of the occurrence of this figure in 
the Royal Insigna of Scotland. 

1 The royal beast in this position, Nisbet terms a Lion-Leopardee. “ Ancient and Modern 
use of Armories,” Edin. 1718, p. 163. 

2 Orig. Par. Scot. vol. i, p. 11. 

* Charter in Pub. Arch, Edin., cited by Robertson, Hist. Scot. Edit. 1787, p. 8. 

* Denholin states positively 1426. 5 Denholm’s Hist. Glasgow, 1804, p, 127. 
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handwriting of the artist, “ Bishop’s Palace,” and numbered respectively 3 and 
5; apparently two of a series of sketches perhaps originally intended to illus- 
trate some topographical publication connected with the city of Glasgow. The 
term ‘‘surmounted,” occurring in the preceding extract from M‘Ure, is pro- 
bably a typographical error. Nisbet gives the arms of this prelate, supported 
‘‘ at the sides of the shield” by ‘‘ two salmons with rings in their mouths.” The 
characters of the inscription contained on this sculpture appear to have been 
of the form generally expressed by the term Longobardic. The first word is 
in the wrong case. The omission of the letter H is not unusual. I am not 
aware that these sketches have ever been engraved. Of the palace, the entire 
structure was built of hewn stone, and inclosed with an embattled wall fifteen 
feet high,’ ornamented at certain points with the arms of Archbishop Beaton,? 
_who built that addition about 1510,? previous to which the castle was defended 
by a fosse with a drawbridge and portcullis.* [See Plate X., which gives a view 
of the palace copied from Slezer’s View of Glasgow, published in 1693. It 
also shows the Tower and other parts of Glasgow Cathedral which have since 
been removed. Plate XI. shows the relations of the different parts of the 
Bishop’s palace to one another, and to the Cathedral, in a carefully prepared 
ground plan.] The wall, which was of an irregular form, extended on the 
west from within some fifty yards of the head of Kirk Street, along the centre 
of Castle Street, to a point on a line with the front of the Infirmary, where 
stood a circular tower, the remains of which, with the steps of the sunk por- 
tion (ten in number), were removed in 1853.° The northern inclosure was 
formed by two walls extending from the extremities of the east and west 
walls; that from the eastern in a north-westerly, and that from the wes- 
tern in a north-easterly direction, forming a right angle at their junction. 
A cross wall, proceeding south-eastward from the termination of the western 
inclosure, united with the south-east wall, nearly opposite the head of Kirk 
Street, where stood a high tower, quadrangular and embattled, and surmounted 
at each gable by a flight of steps, from the outer angles of which projected 
a species of turret. In front of the angle formed by the junction of the west 
and south-west walls was constructed a bastion. At the extremity of the 
south-east wall (which formed a slight angle inwards at the centre), front- 
ing the south-east, and uniting with the east wall immediately southward of 
the consistorial house formerly attached to the cathedral, was situated the 


* Memoranda by Robert Reid, Esq. 

? Ancient and Modern Use of Armories. Nisbet, p. 81. 

® Chronicles of St Mungo, p. 53. * Notes by Thomas Johnston, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 
5 Thid. : 
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main entrance or Gatehouse.! This imposing structure, the gables of which 
terminated at the roof in a flight of crow-steps, was of a square form, and 
displayed an embattled front, flanked by two circular towers,? each of which 
contained an upright oblong compartment. Into one of these recesses was 
placed the sculpture represented in Plate VII. This portion of the edifice 
was erected during the episcopate of Archbishop Dunbar, between the years 
1524 and 1547. Its construction has hitherto been attributed exclusively to 
that prelate,* though, if for this statement there be no higher authority than 
the occurrence of the Archbishop’s coat armorial, the presence of the insignia 
of the Sub-dean, with which it is conjoined, must be held as equally potent in 
supporting the claim of the latter to a share in its erection. 

In 1755 the magistrates of Glasgow, in the exercise of a doubtful right, granted 
permission to remove certain portions of the castle structure, to aid in the 
erection of the Saracen’s Head Inn ;* about which time the sculptures exhibited 
in plate VII., having passed into the hands of a citizen named Charles Salkirk;* 
were subsequently built into the wall of the tenement in which they are now 
contained. To this circumstance the date and initial letters® placed on a small - 
tablet, over the upper stone, plainly refer, while they may be held as evidence 
_ of the fact. 

Extending in front of the castie wall, on the south-east, was the ancient 
avenue leading to the cathedral. This road, which presented appearances of 
great age, was constructed of small pieces of trap rock firmly embedded in 
some substance as a kind of mortar,’ which had acquired the consistency of 
solid rock. Up to the period of its removal it was not known to have undergone 
repair, whence probably arose the popular notion referring its formation to the 
period of Roman occupation. It is now generally supposed to have been the 
work of the first Archbishop Beaton, who, as already stated, inclosed the 
palace at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 


‘ 1 Denholm, the author of a History of Glasgow, appears to have confounded the ruins of 
the “ Gatehouse” with the remains of the Castle Gate, one of the city ports. 

2 The parapets of this edifice (wide Plate IX.) were supported by a double row of die- 
shaped-corbels, the under tier of which, according to the prevailing custom, was machicolated 
for the purposes of defence. 

3 If there be any contemporary document to authenticate this statement, it is not within 
my knowledge. I should think the circumstance could scarcely have escaped the research 
of the author of ‘“ Origines Parochiales Scotie,” who has recorded the architectural 
achievements of others of St Mungo’s hierarchy. 

“ Private Memoranda by Robert Reid, Esq. Si a 

5 Memoranda, Mr James Sogle, Writer. 1760. 

Private Memoranda by Robert Reid, Esq. 
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Notice of the ‘‘ Bishop’s Garden” is found about the year 1268, but no men- 
tion of the castle till a.p. 1290, and then only incidental. In 1300 the Castle 
of Glasgow was placed under an English garrison, for the purpose, among 
others, of maintaining the supremacy of Anthony Bec, an obnoxious eccle- 
siastic, thrust into the see of Glasgow by Edward I.2 Subsequently to this, 
for the period of two centuries, I have met with no farther notice of this struc- 
ture, till, in 1517, when judgment in an action, raised at the instance of “ ane 
maist reverend Fader in God, James Archbishop of Glasgow,’’ is recorded 
against John Mure of Caldwell,® “for the wrangwis and violent ejection and 
furthputting of his servands out of his Castell and Palice of Glasgow, and 
taking the samyn fra them, the xx day of Februar, the yer of God J™V¢ and 
XV zers,” and for the ‘“ wrangwis destructioun of his said castell and place, 
breking down of the saymin with artalzary.’”’ ‘“ The quhilks castell” ‘‘ was 
spulzeit’’ “‘ be the said Johnne Mure” ‘“‘ and his complices ; Lyk as was clerly 
previt befor the’ ‘‘ Lordis of Counsale,’’ who ‘ ordannis lettres to be direct to 
compell and destrenzie the said Johnne Mure, his lands and guds tharfor.” 
In 1517, the Castle of Glasgow was invested by John Earl of Lennox, who had 
joined issue with Hume and the Earl of Arran, in defying the power of the 
Regent, John Duke of Albany, on which occasion it was recovered by the 
latter with inconsiderable loss, retribution falling on a French gunner, a de- 
serter, who had aided in its defence.* Between the years 1543 and 1545 it 
was fortified by Mathew Earl of Lennox, to resist the forces of the Regent 
Arran, raised at the instigation of Cardinal Beaton. For ten days it ap- 
pears to have been “ battered’’ with “ brass guns,” when the garrison surren- 
dered ‘upon quarter and indemnity,” but were put to death. In 1553 “the 
inner flower-garden beside the palace,’’ was the scene of an interview between 
the Archbishop and ‘‘ Andrew Hamyltoun of Cochnoch, Provost, and the 
whole Council,’ where the former, ‘‘engaged in conversation with several 
Canons of the Chapter,”’ was presented with ‘‘a schedule of paper,” containing 
‘‘the names of certain of the most worthy and substantial men of the city, 
from whom the Archbishop selected the bailies for the following year.’’® Pre-. 
vious to the general outburst in 1560, Archbishop Beaton summoned to the 
defence of the castle the nobility and barons of Clydesdale, who adhered to 


1 Reg. Glas. cited at p. 177. Orig. Par. Scot. 
2 Stuart’s Views and Notices of Glasgow in former Times. This event probably took 
place in 1301. In 1300 Bec appears to have been a prelate of the See of Durham. 
% Books of Council, vol. xxx., fol. 219, cited by Hamilton. Descrip. of Lanark, Append. 
* Buchanan’s History, edit. 1752, p. 137 ; Drummond’s Hist. p. 251. 
Buchanan’s Histery, edit. 1752, p. 193. ® Orig. Par. Scot., p. 13. 
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the old faith,! aided by whom, with a party of French soldiers, he succeeded in 
dislodging the emissaries of the Duke of Chatelherault, who had taken forcible 
possession. On the flight of Beaton at the Reformation, the Castle of Glasgow 
was again seized by the Duke,? who was eventually compelled to deliver it up 
to the Earl of Lennox.’ It is recorded of this prelate, the last of the Romish 
hierarchy who held the See of Glasgow, that having plundered the See of its 
golden ornaments, and vestments, he despoiled the cathedral archives of all its 
valuable records, retiring with them into France. Some of these, through the 
well-directed efforts of the Abbé M‘Pherson, a member of the Scottish College 
at Paris, within which they had been deposited, were recovered at the 
French Revolution. Beaton, who, after his deprivation, had served in the 
capacity of Scottish ambassador to the Court of France, was restored by act 
of Parliament to the temporalities of the See of Glasgow, which, without its 
immunities, he enjoyed till his death in 1603. In 1571, says Buchanan, 
“The Hamiltonians” went to Glasgow, resolving to demolish the castle of the 
Archbishop there, that it might not be a receptacle to the Earl of Len- 
nox, then returned out of England. The castle at this time appears to have 
been garrisoned by “a few raw soldiers (twenty-four in number) unpro- 
vided of necessaries,” and the governor absent. ‘‘ Hearing, however,” of ‘a 
design speedily to relieve the castle,’’ ‘‘ the Hamiltonians” ‘‘ raised their siege, 
and in great fear packed away.”® The Bishop’s palace was restored in 1611, 
during the episcopate of Archbishop Spotswood.*® It is stated by James Barns,’ 
a Glasgow bailie, and chronicler of the middle of the seventeenth century, 
whose ‘“ Memoirs,” in MS.° are preserved in the Advocates’ Library, that in 
August 1654, for four days, were detained prisoners in the Castle of Glasgow, 
preparatory to their being sent to Edinburgh, Colonel Robert Montgomery, 
son of the Earl of Eglinton, and fourteen men apprehended with him at Kilmar- 
nock.® ‘‘ The Castle of Glasgow” is noticed by Hamilton of Wishaw, in his 


1 M‘Ure’s Hist. of Glasgow, p. 38. ? Orig. Par. Scot., p. 7. 

$ The lordship of the Archbishop’s Castle, according to Brown, came tv the family of 
Lennox, in virtue of a transaction with a priest of the name of Montgomery (preferred to 
the Archbishopric, through the agency of the Duke de Aubigne), who for the annual pay- 
ment of one thousand pounds Scots, some horse-corn, and poultry, transferred to his patron, 
his heirs and successors, the whole revenues belonging to the See. Hist. Glasgow, p. 36. 

* The ancient Chartulary, in two volumes, and other valuable MSS., since printed for 
the Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs. 

5 Bue. Hist. of Scot., p. 405. § Caledonia, p.629, 

’ The name of this person was Barns—Burns is a mistake of the transcriber.— Senex, 

8 A transcript. Since edited and printed by Mr Maidment, advocate, 

® Memoranda by Robert Reid, Esq. 
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‘‘ Description of the Sheriffdom of Lanark,” as “ the ancient seat of the Arch- 
bishop of this sea built of polisht stone, and yet in good condition:” by Slezer, the 
unfortunate Dutch captain of artillery, as ‘‘fenced with an exceeding high wall of 
hewn stone,” looking ‘“‘down upon the city;’’ by Rae in 1661—cited by the author 
of the “Chronicles of St Mungo”—as ‘‘a goodly building near the church,” “‘still . 
preserved ;”’ and in Morer’s account of Scotland (1689), as ‘“‘ without doubt a 
very magnificent structure, but now in ruins, and” ‘‘no more left in repair 
than what was the ancient prison, and is at this time a mean dwelling.””! (Pro- 
bably the square tower erected by Beaton, and contiguous building.) The date 
1689 obviously points to the tumults consequent on the abolition of Hpiscopacy, 
during which the castle appears to have been partially demolished. About this 
time it became the property of the Crown; and in 1715 was used as a tempo- 
rary prison for upwards of three hundred Highlanders, taken during the rebel- 
lion. At length, neglected and in ruins, the whole structure, with the castle- 
yard and garden, were in 1791 granted by the king for the purpose of erecting 
an infirmary. 

“Tn ancient times,’’ says M‘Ure, ‘‘ all or most of the city was built near the 
Episcopal Palace, or Bishop’s Castle.’’ This consisted of the “ Kirkgate,’’ the 
‘* High Street,” the ‘“ Drygate, and ‘“ Rotten Row,’ in which, ‘ near the 
Castle,” was held ‘‘ the twenty day of Yuill, or St Mungo’s Fair. West of the 
quadrangular wall-tower constructed by Archbishop Beaton, ‘‘ near the Bishop’s 
castle and palace,’’ stood the ‘‘ Hospital of St Nicholas or Almshouse,” said to - 
have been founded by “ Bishop Andrew Muirhead, 1455-1473.”8 

During operations for removing the mound in front of the Infirmary, so re- 
cently as the year 1853, traces of the ancient ditch which surrounded the castle 
were visible in a dark-coloured incrustation, evidently formed by the feculent 
deposit usually found at the bottom of stagnant water.* At the same time were 
found the ancient drawbridge, consisting of twelve beams of oak, pegged to- 
gether, of the length of 15 feet ; at the point formerly occupied by the Gatehouse, — 
four oak piles, 4 feet in length, and 15 inches broad either way ; several cannon 
balls, weighing each 36 Ibs.; a few silver coins; remains of an ash-pit contain- 
ing several lambs’ skulls, and some oyster shells; the stone used in fixing the 
gallows during the execution of criminals within the castle-yard; and a por- 
tion of a human cranium.® Some remains of the bastion constructed by Arch- 
bishop Beaton, discovered near the head of Kirk Street, had become so consoli- 


1 Defoe, writing in 1727, calls it “a ruinous castle,” and repeats the remark of Slezer, al- 
luding to its enclosure by “an exceeding high wall.” 

2 Stuart’s Views, &c. 5 Orig. Par. Scot. 

* Notes by Thomas Johnston, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. * Ibid. 
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dated as to require the process of blasting to effect its removal.! Fragments 
of the palace, and some steps taken from the circular staircase of the great tower, 
the latter having been converted into flat tombstones, are still distinguishable 
within the cathedral yard. 

In the Burgh Records of Glasgow, presented by the late Dr Smith of Cruther- 
land to the Maitland Club, are inserted (without reference to any portion of that 
work) two views of the Bishop’s Palace of Glasgow, one of which, exhibiting 
the remaining portions of the structure in a ruined state, purports to have been 
taken from the painting stated by Brown in his History? to have been executed 
before the removal of the palace in 1792. Iam, however, inclined to doubt that 
any such painting was executed immediately preceding the removal of the 
castle ruin, the same view having been printed for sale by the Messrs Foulis 
in 1757. In the Glasgow Journal of 21st February 1757 occurs the follow- 
ing advertisement :—‘‘ On Wednesday next will be published, and sold by R. 
and A. Foulis, a View of the Cathedral of Glasgow from the north. A view of 
the same, and of the Ruins of the Old Castle from the west.’"> The other sketch, 
presenting not strictly a view of the ‘‘ Episcopal Palace” (a very minute part 
of which only is exhibited), but of the wall tower erected by Beaton, south- 
eastern enclosure, and remains of the Gatehouse, is merely a reduced copy of a 
print belonging to ‘‘ The Antiquities of Great Britain,” engraved in 1783 by 
~W. Byrne and T. Medland, from a drawing by Thomas Hearne, the figures of 
which are engraved by F. Bartolozzi,—information for which I am indebted to 
one of the secretaries of this Society, Dr J. A. Smith, whose politeness in trans- 
mitting, for my inspection, a copy of the original engraving, it gives me plea- 
sure to acknowledge. Through the kindness of this gentleman, 1 am farther 
enabled to state, on the authority of Mr Laing, I'.S.A. Scot., that a view of 
Glasgow Cathedral, exhibiting a portion of the castle ruins, engraved in 1780 
by W. Angus, from a painting by P. Sandby, R.A., occurs in a book entitled 
‘** The Virtuosi’s Museum,” London, 1778-80. 


Of the remains of Archbishop Dunbar, discovered in 1855, during the repairs 
executed within the choir of the cathedral, some account may here be not without 
interest. The sarcophagus of this prelate was found about two feet from the sur- 
face of the pavement, in one of the hollows formed by the arches of the crypt 
which supports the basement of the choir, and between two pillars immediately 


* Notes by Thomas Johnston, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 
? Hist. Glasgow, 1795, p. 64; see also Chronicles of St Mungo, p. 54. 
®° Memoranda by Robert. Reid, Esq. 
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south of the present pulpit, which stands on the spot formerly occupied by the 
high altar. It was disposed in the-usual manner from west to east, and consisted 
of sundry pieces of dressed freestone, some of which, laid flat, formed the bottom 
of the coffin,—others, set up on edge, composed the ends and sides. Over these, 
in the form of cover, was placed a sheet of lead about one-eighth of an inch in 
thickness, and above this covering another of dressed flags, corresponding to 
those already described, the whole being cemented together with mortar. The 
sarcophagus contained an entire skeleton in a state of perfect preservation.'! 
Within it were found a border and fringe of rich gold tinsel, on which appeared 
a figure resembling a quatrefoil, which, 1 was informed, on being exposed to the 
atmosphere fell to powder; and, covering a portion of the skeleton, the re- 
mains of a fringed silk vestment, presenting a brownish appearance, portions of 
which, with a cast from the skull found within the cist, I present to the Museum 
" of the Society. Adhering to other parts of the skeleton were pieces of waxed 
cerecloth, anciently used in the process of embalming. The length of the coffin 
inside was 6 feet 2 inches. With reference to the question of identity, I have 
elsewhere stated, on the authority of Keith, that Dunbar’s remains were deposit- 
ed in a tomb erected by himself ‘‘ within the chancel of his cathedral.” Keeping 
in view this fact in relation to another fact, the inhumation, viz., of the Protestant 
Archbishop Boyd in 1578, of whom Spotswood records that he ‘‘ was solemnly 
buried in the quire of the cathedral”’ “‘ in the sepulchre of Mr Gawan Dumbar,”? 
the matter will presently become very distinct. This tomb was ransacked at 
the commencement of the present century (about 1804), by an adventurous 
young man, afterwards well known in Glasgow, who, with some of his com- 
panions, under night, effected an entrance into the interior of the cathedral, 
the object of attraction being the sarcophagus of Archbishop Boyd, disclosed 
on the previous day during the alterations then in progress. The following 
information is given on the authority of a gentleman conversant with the lead- 
ing facts,? whose verbal statements some years since I committed to paper. 
The foundations of the tomb then discovered and removed, measured ‘‘ some 
10 to 13 feet square inside,’ within the southern wall of which, ‘‘ not far from 
the surface,’’ was placed the coffin of Archbishop Boyd, bearing “ his arms and 
initials ;’ and over against the opposite foundation, ‘‘ nearly on a line with 
the centre of the two pillars,” “on the left hand side of the pulpit (rather 


1 These remains, having been omitted to be replaced inthe cist before it was finally co- 
vered up, were subsequently deposited in a hole dug for their reception at the foot of the 
steps leading from the great western entrance into the cathedral, 

® Hist, Church Scot., p. 303. 

° Mr James Bogle, writer, lately deceased. 
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nearer the cathedral wall),’’? another ‘“ coffin of pavement stones,’ which, ac- 
cording to my information, was left undisturbed. ‘In the empty space be- 
tween the two coffins some loose bones were dug up; but no other coffin, or 
anything in the shape of a separate interment. One or two silver coins were 
found by the workmen.” It will thus be seen that the principal facts of both 
discoveries are reciprocally verified. The position of Boyd’s coffin from 
which, on the previous occasion, the skull had been abstracted, having, in re- 
lation to the latter, been sufficiently ascertained. An aged correspondent, still 
alive, in allusion to this nocturnal visit, thus writes: ‘‘ They opened the grave 
of the Archbishop [Boyd], which, having examined, they found therein various 
interesting relics. These they replaced an situ, and then closed the grave in 
pretty much the same way as it stood before their examination took place.” 
From the confessions in after life, however, of the principal actor to his inti- 
mate friends, it would seem more than doubtful whether the relics referred to 
were “replaced in sitw,”’ or replaced at all; all the facts that have been allowed 
to transpire rather pointing to an opposite conclusion. It is affirmed that this 
individual also visited the tomb of Bishop Wischard, in the crypt of the ca~- 
thedral, performing certain acts, “ which it is not for his honour that we should 
remember, and which are not now distinctly known.” 


January 19, 1857. 


ARCHIBALD T. BOYLE, Es@., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :— 


Lieut.-Col. Peter Barctay, H.E.1.C.8, 
Groror Paterson, of Castle Huntly, Hsq., Advocate. 
Cuarzues Stersen Leste, younger of Balquhain, Esq. 


There was exhibited— | 

A Portrait of Alexander Brodie of Brodie, Lord Lyon King-at- 
Arms (1728-1732), in his Robes of Office. From the Collection 
at Dunvegan Castle. By Joun C. Bropig, Esq., W.S. ; 
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And a Manuscript in Vellum of the Jewish Law, within a case. 
By Mrs Gow, Albany Street. 

The Donations to the Museum and Library were as lane 

Twenty-one Rupees and other Indian Coins, some of them old 
and uncommon. By ALLAN Scort, Hsq., H.E.10.8., Corr. Mem. 
S.A. Scot. 

Various Egyptian Antiquities; being a portion of a valuable 
Collection made in Egypt, by A. H. Rhind, Esq., and intended for 
presentation to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. By A. 
Henry Rurnp, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 

Plaster Casts of a Stone Cross, with Runic inscription, from 
Braddan churchyard: also of a 

Stone Cup or Patera, found at Santon, Isle of Man: and of a 

Stone Celt or Axe Head, of a peculiar hatchet-lke shape, 
found at the Currach, in the Isle of Man. By the Rey. J. C. Cum- 
MING, M.A., Lichfield. 

Memoir written during a Survey of the Watling Street, from 
the Tees to the Scotch Border, in 1850-51, made by direction of 
the Duke of Northumberland, by Henry Maclauchlan. 8vo, pp. 
42, with Folio Atlas of Plates. London, 1852; and the 

Archeological Journal, June, 1856. 8vo. No. 50. By the 
ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Bronze Medal struck in Commemoration of the CENTENARY OF 
THE BIRTHDAY OF Roscok, LIVERPOOL, MARCH VIII. MDCCCLIII. Ob- 
verse, Head of Roscok,and below, MAYER: LIVERPOOL DIREXIT; the 

Inventorium Sepulchrale; an account of some Antiquities dug up 
in the county of Kent from 1757 to 1773, by the Rey. Bryan Faus- 
sett. Hdited by C. Roach Smith. 4to. London, 1856; the 

Catalogue of the Fejérvary Ivories in the Museum of Joseph 
Mayer, Esq., Liverpool, preceded by an Essay on Antique Ivories, 
by F. Pulszky. 8vo, pp. 55. Liverpool, 1856; and the . 
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History of the Art of Pottery in Liverpool, by Joseph Mayer, 


sq. 8vo, pp. 37. Liverpool, 1855. By JoserH Mayer, Esq., 
F.S.A., Liverpool. , 


The following Communications were read :— 


I. 


ON THE LOCALITY OF THE ABDUCTION OF QUEEN MARY. By ROBERT 
CHAMBERS, Esq., F.S.A. Scor. 


Mary was seized by the Earl of Bothwell, on the 24th April 1567, as she was 
returning from Stirling to Edinburgh, whether with her own will or otherwise 
has ever since been one of the questions connected with her perplexing history. 
To determine the locality may obviously be a point of some importance for the 
solution of the problem, for we can easily suppose that, in a case of collusion, 
one place might seem more suitable than another, while it is not less evident 
that the place might be such as to make collusion appear to us as highly impro- 
. bable. It has been customary hitherto for writers of Scottish history to repre- 
sent the Queen as taken captive at the river Almond, about seven miles west of 
Edinburgh. The only exceptions are three, all of them writers with a strong 
leaning towards Mary; namely, first, David Crawford of Drumsoy, in his Me- 
moirs of the Affairs of Scotland ; second, Walter Goodall, in his Examination 
of the Letters, &e.; third, Agnes Strickland, in her recently published Lives of the 
Queens of Scotland. These three writers represent the incident as taking place 
at a hamlet or suburb, formerly called Foulbriggs, now Fountainbridge, near 
Edinburgh. 

Miss Strickland lays great stress on the fact which she endeavours to esta- 
blish, that Mary had nearly reached the West Port of Edinburgh before Both- 
well met her with his band; for, she says,—‘‘ Mary either started earlier than 
was anticipated, or pushed forward with such unwonted speed to get into Edin- 
burgh, that Bothwell, instead of surprising her, as he had calculated, in a lonely 
part of the old Linlithgow road, which then ran in an almost straight line near 
the coast [an error], encountered her and her little train in the suburban hamlet, 
anciently called Foulbriggs, between Colt Bridge and the West Port. If he 
had been ten minutes later, she would have escaped him altogether, for she was 
actually within three quarters of a mile of the castle,” &c. Miss Strickland 
speaks of “a vast amount of falsehood” as being overthrown by this view of 
the locality, substantiated as she thinks it is. 

As this view of the incident has been taken three times in a century, with the 

Z2 
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inference that there was no collusion between Mary and Bothwell, it may be 
worth while to inquire into the grounds on which its rests. 

Let us first review the accounts given by contemporary writers. Buchanan 
says—“ Bothwell waited for her coming at the Almond Bridge, as they had 
agreed, and took her, not against her will, to Dunbar.” Herries, a partisan of 
Mary, says—‘‘ He stayed at the Almond Bridge till she came up.”’ Robert 
Birrell, the Edinburgh citizen, in his Diary, speaks of the incident as taking 
place ‘‘ at the Bridge of Cramond’”’ (a bridge on the Almond river, though not 
the right one). Sir James Melville, who was in the queen’s company on the 
oceasion, only says—“ in her back-coming betwixt Linlithgow and Edinburgh ;” 
a vague phrase, but one much more likely to have been used regarding a spot mid- 
way between the two extremities of the journey, than one near its termination. 
An anonymous Chronicle of the Kings of Scotland, printed by the Maitland 
Club, gives ‘the brig of awmont” as the place, Finally, another anonymous, 
but remarkably faithful book, the Diurnal of Occurrents, printed for the Ban- 
natyne and Maitland Clubs, says, ‘‘ between Kirkliston and Edinburgh, at ane 
place callit the Briggs’’ [the Briggs being to this day the name of a farm-house 
close to the Almond river, where it is crossed by the road between Linlithgow 
and Edinburgh). Here are six writers of the period, of whom five clearly place 
the incident at the Almond river, while there is no contemporary writer who 
states or implies a locality close to Edinburgh. 

Miss Strickland is content to overlook all contemporary historians and diar- 
ists in favour of one authority, and that is the Act of Parliament, passed seven 
months after the event, for the forfeiture of Bothwell, which, she says, describes 
the Queen’s abduction as taking place when she was “‘ on her way from Linlith- 
gow to the town of Edinburgh, near the bridges vulgarly called Foulbriggis.” 
This she considers as clearly referring to the suburb Fountainbridge, which 
once bore the name of Foulbriggs. But does it so? 

_ The Act of Parliament in question is in Latin, and the words are ‘‘ ad pontes 

vulgo vocatos foulbriggis.” Is this rightly translated, as she translates it, ‘‘ at 
the bridges vulgarly called Foulbriggis?” If so, is the modern Fountainbridge 
the place meant? These are questions which must be determined affirmatively 
before a modern historian is entitled to assume that this famous abduction hap- 
pened in the immediate vicinity of Edinburgh. 2 

That it is sometimes not easy to determine a locality in Scotland from a name, 
even when clearly expressed, must be well known to most persons acquainted 
with our country. Were we to read of an event of the sixteenth century as oc- 
curring at Ormiston or Normiston, how should we be able to tell whether it 
happened in Hast Lothian, West Lothian, or Peeblesshire, seeing there is an 
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Ormiston in each of these counties? Suppose Newton were assigned as the 
scene, where should we place it? The same may be said of Scotstown, 
Milltown, Kirktown, and many other names of places. Although, then, the 
Act of Parliament had indicated simply Foulbriggs, it would be by no means 
certain that the suburb of Edinburgh, once so called, was the place meant. This 
suburb might not bear such a name at the time. There might be some other 
Foulbriggs then so called, much more likely, from circumstances, to have been 
the scene of this famous abduction. 

Now, so far from our having any proof of this suburb having then borne the 
name of Foulbriggs, we have no evidence that any such suburb then existed. 
We have no notice of either the suburb or the name previous to the beginning 
of the last century. 

The possibility of there being some other place then called Foulbriggs, though 
not now known by any such name, will be readily admitted, when we consider 
that it was confessedly a vulgar or slang name for the place in question—vulgo 
vocatos foulbriggis. The casual and precarious nature of such names of places 
is well known, and is instanced in the history of this suburb itself, which, cer- 
tainly was called Foulbriggs during the first half of the last century, but for a 
long time has had a more elegant appellation. Suppose a different place, com- 
monly or familiarly called Foulbriggs in the sixteenth century, but which got 
a new and handsomer name about two hundred and fifty years ago, could we be 
surprised at the old name in that case being forgotten ? 

_ But to revert to the Act of Parliament, the locality of the abduction is not 
simply stated as Houlbriggs. It is said to be ad pontes, vulgo vocatos foul- 
briggis. The assumption is, that this refers to “ bridges” as a matter of fact, or 
description connected with the place, as if there could be no other interpretation 
for the words. But there are in reality no bridges at the suburb of Fountain- 
bridge ; at the most, there is a cover fora drain. The word pontes, as a de- 
scriptive term, does not apply there at all. Yet this part of the description calls 
to be disposed of before the Fountainbridge reading of the act can be accepted. 

While it is clearly impossible to make the above phrase of the act apply ra- 
tionally to the spot set forth with so much zeal by Crawford, Goodall, and 
Strickland, it can be interpreted in a tolerably satisfactory manner as relating 
to a spot harmonizing with the accounts of the contemporary historians. There 
is a well-known Latin description of Hdinburghshire, written about the time of 
Charles I., and preserved among Sir Robert Sibbald’s papers in the Advocates’ 
Library, where the Gogar burn is described as flowing into the Almond river, 


1 Tt appears from Armstrong’s Description of Tweeddale, that there actually is a place of 
marshy character in the parish of Mannor, which is called the Foulbrig. 
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‘‘q fontibus orientalibus.” The translation which fact requires for this is ‘‘ at 
Easter Briggs ;’’ for just in the fork between the two waters is a farm-house so 
called. There are, in fact, two farm-houses in this nook of land, both bearing 
the name of Briggs; but the one, situated near the Almond, and called in the 
maps as per excellantiam Briggs, or occasionally Wester Briggs, while the other 
is more generally named Old Briggs, but occasionally Easter Briggs. They 
have evidently got their common name from the two bridges of the Almond and 
Gogar, respectively adjoining to them, and within half a mile of each other. 
Now here we see Pontes given as the proper Latin for a place called Briggs. 
It was the fashion of that age so to Latinize names of places. In the same paper 
we have the Wyndbora burn called Oornuflewuis; Redhall styled Awla-rubra ; 
Coates given as Ovilia, and so forth. Read by this light, the clause of the act 
of forfeiture presents itself in English as “‘ at the Briggs, vulgarly called Foul- 
briggs. Can we doubt that it refers to the very place spoken of in Sibbald’s 
manuscript—the very place stated in the Diurnal of Occurrents—the place 
which all the contemporary writers had in view when they spoke of “ the Al- 
mond,” and ‘the Bridge of Almond,” for which terms it is exactly appropriate, 
—one of the houses being situated little more than a gunshot from the bridge by 
which the road from Linlithgow to Edinburgh crosses that river? As for the 
secondary slang name, Foulbriggs, it is easy to see how it might be temporarily 
acquired. The place, lying low on the banks of two rivulets, was formerly a 
remarkably wet spot, noted for inundations and marsh-water. When Charles I. 
was about to pay his first visit to Scotland, and the roads over which he was to 
travel were inspected, this portion of the Linlithgow road was reported to be 
not passable.1 Such being the character of the spot, the Briggs—considering 
this as a general name for the two farms—might very well be at one time called 
Foulbriggs. The ground was afterwards drained, and the road improved, and 
then, of course, the qualifying syllable ceasing to be applicable, would naturally 
fall out of use, though there continues a trace of the name, or of the circum- 
stances from which it arose, in the term Foulmyre, which continued at the be- 


ginning of this century to be applied to the park in which Easter Briggs is si- 


tuated. 


* Inthe Privy Council Record, we find large deliberations about the state of the roads over 
which the king’s coach would pass. The following is the passage referred to in the text :— 
“ There is no settled course resolved upon how that part of the hie ways fra the west part 
of the parish of Cramond to Kirkliston fords, wherein that part callit the Brigs stands, sall 
be helpit and repairit ; whilk for the present is so ruinous, and the calsey leading to the said 
brigs so broken, as there is no sure passage that way, neither for horse nor coaches, whilk 
will be ane very great hinder to his Majesty in his remove fra Holyroodhouse to Linlith- 
gow, and will be ane very great discredit to the country,” &e. 
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It is of some importance to observe that the Briggs appears to be a name of 
antiquity beyond the era of Mary’s abduction. In the Register of the Privy 
Seal is a letter, August 23, 1543, to Robert Hamilton in Briggs, making him 
captain and keeper of the Palace of Linlithgow. The name obviously arose 
from the bridges which had anciently existed at the spot for the passage of the 
contiguous rivers Almond and Gogar. Previous to the erection of the present 
bridge over the Almond at a late period in the last century, the river was for 
an unknown length of time deficient in a bridge at this spot; but not the less 
might a bridge have existed in an earlier age. The Tay itself was without a 
bridge at Perth from 1622 to 1778. 

In assuming that the Act of Parliament clearly points to Foulbriggs, near 
Edinburgh—which, however, we have seen that it does not—much importance 
has been attached to it as a State document—a voice paramount to all others 
on the subject. But it happens that there is another State document which 
places the event at the Almond river. This is a remission under the Privy 
Seal, granted on the Ist October 1567, to Andrew Redpath in Deringtowne, 
for ‘‘art and part of treasonably coming in company with James Earl of Both- 
well, and unbesetting the Queen’s way on her return from the burgh of Stirling 
to the burgh of Edinburgh, near the water of Almond.” Admit that we are 
to set an Act of Parliment very decidedly above an entry in the Privy Seal Re- 
cord, where their voices are equally explicit, what are we to say when we find 
the inferior document clear and explicit, whilst the so-called superior document 
is obscure and equivocal? If we farther find that the expression of the supe- 
rior document is susceptible of an interpretation in conformity with the inferior, 
and with all other reports on the subject, what are we to say? These are 
questions which seem hardly to need an answer. 

The evidence for the Almond locality is, after all, not yet exhausted. We 
are instructed both by the paper usually called Murray’s Diary, and by French 
Paris’s confession, that Bothwell spent the night preceding the abduction at 
Hatton, a place obviously convenient for the purpose, if the attack was to be 
made at the Almond bridge, being little more than three miles directly south- 
ward, but far from being a suitable basis of operations for an attack at Foun- 
tainbridge,; near Edinburgh, Paris, moreover, states that the Queen, at Lin- 


_ lithgow, told him to say to Bothwell, at Hatton, that she would assuredly meet 


him at the bridge (le pont), a phrase suitable for the Almond locality, but mani- 
festly not so for that pleaded for by our three historians. 

There is a geographical objection to the Fountainbridge locality which should 
not be overlooked, and which should perhaps have been adverted to at an earlier 
point in this discussion. J ountainbridge is not upon the road from Linlithgow 
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to Edinburgh. It is upon the Glasgow road. And the Queen, travelling from 
Linlithgow to Edinburgh, could not have passed through the supposed Foul- 
briggs of those days without turning back at a point close to the city. 

Another important local consideration is the singular suitableness of the spot 
called the Briggs for the capture of the Queen. Situated in an angular piece 
of marshy ground between two waters, it afforded no safe means of flight for a 
party attacked from the south. If Bothwell had no reason to believe that Mary 
was willing to be taken, or had any grounds for apprehension that her little 
train of councillors and servants would attempt a rescue or favour her flight, he 
could not have selected a place where he was surer of his victim. Of course, it 
was equally a suitable place for keeping up the show of an unwilling capture. 
Here there can be no argument on either side. But the case is obviously dif- 
ferent with the Fountainbridge locality. Collusion or no collusion, the abduc- 
tion could not have been attempted there without putting the whole scheme to 
hazard. 

I cannot but fear that this may appear a too laborious treatment of so small 
a point in the biography of Mary. I can only plead, in apology, that the public 
rules the taking of an interest in every point of that lady’s history which ap- 
proaches authentication. Perhaps I may further claim that the discussion is 
calculated to afford us a lesson in the philosophy of evidence, and a profitable 
exercise of those faculties by which we endeavour to ascertain truth in regard 
to historical events. 


‘Ok 


NOTICE OF AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM GENERAL MACKAY TO THE 
LAIRD OF GRANT, DATED AT LONDON, 4rH DECEMBER 1690, ON THE 
COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES IN SCOTLAND 
AT THE REVOLUTION. By JOSEPH ROBERTSON, Esq., F.S.A. Scor. 


The comparative strength of ecclesiastical parties in Scotland at the Revolu- 
tion in 1688 was matter of dispute at the.time, and has continued so ever since’ 
I am not about to enter into the controversy ,; but having lately, while arranging 
some papers in the General Register House, fallen upon an unpublished letter 
bearing on the subject, I have thought that it might not be without interest 
to some members of the Society of Antiquaries. 

The writer is the well-known Major-General Hugh Mackay, the Commander 
of the Forces in Scotland under King William ILJ., a man described by Bishop 
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Burnet as the most pious soldier that he ever knew. The letter is addressed to 
Ludovick Grant of that Ik, a member of the Scottish Privy Council, and one of 
the most powerful and most zealous supporters of the Presbyterian interest in 
the north. Very few words will suffice .to explain all that is necessary to un- 
derstand the circumstances under which the communication was written. In the 
beginning of November 1690, Mackay left Scotland to wait upon the King at 
London. He had not arrived there when an order was issued for disbanding 
three Scottish regiments, one of which was commanded by the Laird of Grant. 
To this event the first sentences of the letter refer. The club alluded to imme- 
diately afterwards was the short-lived association in which Sir James Mont- 
gomery was the busiest actor. The Commission spoken of in the concluding 
paragraphs was one appointed by the General Assembly on the 13th of No- 
vember 1690, ‘‘for visiting the whole presbyteries of the north side of the 
water of Tay, planting vacant churches, constituting elderships in congrega- 
tions, trying and purging out insufficient, negligent, scandalous, and erroneous 
ministers, by due course of ecclesiastical process and censures, according to the 
particular instructions given them thereanent.” 


“ For the Laird of Grant one of their Majesties most honorable Privy 
Counsell at Balchastel Strathspey 


- ‘Srr Notwithstanding of the misbehaviour of the compnies of your rege- 
ment which lay at Fort William if ‘the order for the break of your regement 
had not prevented my arryvall here I had opposed it as I beleeve with succes, 
but I assured the King though you hapned to be vpon a club with persons who 
drove secretely a damnable designe, so contrarie to that whereof latly they made 
appeare so much zeale, that you are downright in the bulck for the Protestant 
religion and their Majesties government those two humanly seeming to have an 
vnsepparable relation to each other. To which his Majestie reply’d that he 
designes to make you nothing the wors of the losse of your regement, which he 
doth not judge so fit for you as somwhat els, if I had known of the Kings so 
long stay I had counselled your vp cumming, however I have represented your 
circumstances such that when you cum after the Kings return from Holland I 
make no question but you shall be well received, whatever men might have said 
of you, whereof never the lesse I know nothing, meantyme continu in your 
zeale for the Government, and I exhort you to study moderation in your pre- 
sent Commission, which will do the Presbiterian intrest more good then men 
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generally there are awar of, the Kings intentions are certainly to mantaine that 
Government as the fittest for that nation but it is also his earnest desire that it 
may be made as suppertable to those who seem to dissent from it, that even 
they may fall in lyking with it, and so the Kingdom becum one body, which 
surely is the lyklyest way for the subsistance of that which is so newly estab- 
lished, many are of oppinion that you, Brody, Foulis and Grange being vpon 
that northern commission, nothing is to be expected but severity, but I am sure 
that no man who will duely weigh all circumstances but will confesse with me 
that humanely the standing of that government doth consist in the making it 
suppertable to the King and Kingdom, for let men flater themselves as they will 
I tell you who know Scotland and where the strength and waiknesse of it doth 


lye, that if I were as much an ennemy to that intrest as I am a friend, I wold © 


without difficulty ingadge to forme in Scotland a more formidable party against 
it even for their Majesties Government then can be formed for it, therefor pray 
you Gentlemen take a friendly advertisement, and let your zeale be temperd 
with prudence, for no man in England or Scotland can judge of your circum- 
stances beter then myself, therefor my serious advice is that you make not your 
Government heavie and vneasie to a King who hath given you so large conces- 
sions as he hath been the instrument of your so oppertune delivrance, when you 
expected it least pray you communicat these my thoughts to your fellow Com- 
missioners, to whom you shall be pleased to present my service which is all at 
present from . 
‘** Your very affectioned humble servant 


‘“*H Maokay. 
“¢ London the 


4th Decr. 90.” 


[ have said that I will not go into the controversy which has been raised upon 
this subject. But if any member of the Society should be desirous of under- 
standing the significance of Mackay’s language, let him compare it with what is 
said by Mr Macaulay in the thirteenth chapter of his “ History of England,”’ 
and by my friend Mr Burton in the fifth and sixth chapters of his “ History of 
Scotland.” I have only one word more to add. Ithas been objected:to Claver- 
house, that he spelt like a washerwoman : the letter which I have read might be 
held to prove that Mackay was not much more proficient. But, in truth, the 
orthography of that age was so unsettled, that it would be unfair alike to the 
victor and to the vanquished of Killiecrankie to censure them for neglect of laws 
which had not yet been established. 


—_— 


» 
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III. 


POETICAL MAXIMS FROM A PAINTED ROOM IN THE OLD HOUSE AT 


CULROSS, CALLED “ THE PALACE,” WITH NOTICES OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE BUILDING AND ITS PROBABLE FOUNDER. By A. JERVISE, 
Esq., Corr. MEM. S.A. Scot. 


Among the many objects of antiquarian interest of which the royal burgh of 
Culross is possessed, an old three-storey house with dormer windows, which 
stands near the middle of the town, is well worthy of attention. So faras Il am 
aware, this house has hitherto escaped the notice of antiquarian and topographi- 
cal writers. 

It is still a substantial building, situated within a walled court, and the lower 
or ground-flat of the house is arched with stone. At some after period arange 
of building was added to the south-east corner, along the front of which there 
is a plain stone balcony, reached by a short stair; and by that means the older 
or main part of the house is now entered. 

The apartments are numerous, and at the two different times I visited the 
place, which was during the summers of 1856 and 1857, the whole were used as 
lumber rooms; but there seemed to be nothing remarkable either in the 
construction or decoration of any part of the interior, except an attic room in 
the east end of the house. That apartment, which is 18 feet broad, and 20 
feet long, is lighted from the south by two small windows ; and the ceiling, 
which is bow-shaped, is lined with wood, as is also the ends of the room, and 
these being divided into ezghtcen distinct panels or compartments, are filled 
with as many curiously painted pictures, illustrative of morality and virtue, 
with appropriate and quaint maxims in verse. 

These panels are separated from each other merely by a broad black painted 
belt ; and the pictures, which display little artistic skill either in arrangement 
or execution, had perhaps been copied from old prints. The colouring, now 
much injured by damp, had always been flat, and the figures are ill drawn ; 
still the inscriptions, which are painted in old English characters, are as beauti- 
fully executed as is the lettering upon some of the best stained-glass windows 
of past or present times. 

In consequence of the house having been long neglected, damp is making sad 
inroads upon it, and ere long, the decorations of this chamber will be amongst 
the things that were. Indeed, the panelling is already broken in several parts, 
and the inscriptions being all more or less effaced, I had some difficulty in de- 
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ciphering those which follow. The Latin text or maxim is painted over the 
top of the different pictures, and the English couplet along the foot :— 


“ Oonstantia comes Victorice.” 


“ He that doth kepe his constant course he winnis, 
That wisched porte, where lasting loves beginnis.” 


“ Patientia omnia Vincit.” : 


“ With pacience suffer still, and then we sall in fine, 
Oure foes subdue, when they with shame sall pine.” 


“ Sol non occidat super tracundiam vestram.” 


“Win . . . with love, subdueing zour rasche desyrs, 
. . the saim go downe vpon zour years.” 


“ Men’s pleasures fond do promis only joyes, 
Bot he that yeldes, at lengthe him selfe destroyes.” 


“ Verbum emissum non est revocabile.” 


“ And he whose tonge before his witt dothe runne, 
Oft speikis too soone and greivs when he hes doon.” 


“ Mihi pondera luxus.” 


“ Then sen exces procuris oure spoile and paine, 
The meane prefer before immoderate gaine.” 


ee « « . Amor move tormentum.” 


“ When leave to love, or love as reasone will, 
For lovers lewde do vainlie languische still.” ‘ 


Omnis COTO. ate eee 


“ All flesh is grasse, and withereth lyk the haye, 
- And warneth ws how weill to live, bot not how long to waye. 


* Although the world the verteous still despyse, . , 
Yet vp aloft in spyte of them they ryse.” = 


“ Soli Deo gloria.” a 
“ Man of him self most waeke to good doeth live, : 
Bot God gives grace, to whome all glorie give.” 


6 


“ Res humane in summo delinant.” 


“This warneth all on fortunes whele that clime, 
T'o beare in mynd how schort they have there tyme.” 


- 
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“s sua conscientia.”’ 


“The richteous ar lyk vnto the laurell tree, : 
The wicked lyk the blasted boughis that be.” 


° e e e e ° e > 
“ Thair children must with godliness and feare proceede, 
To reverence yare parents, and help them if they nede.” 


This interesting ‘‘ toun-mansion”’ of the olden time, although not mentioned 
in Slezer’s short notice of the town of Culross, is, so far as I can judge from the 
situation and peculiar appearance of the house, represented in his view of that 
place, a little to the left of the middle of the print. The top stones of the dormer 
windows are triangular, and one of those of the painted attic room bears the 
date 1597, with the initials G, B., and the armorial bearings of the ancient 
family of Bruce, surmounted by the Scotch thistle. 

Jn addition to the portion already noticed as having been added to the south- 
east corner of the old house, there was another and larger house of four storeys, 
with dormer windows, built to the north-east. This building is separated a few 
feet from the old house, and contains a large hall upon the second flat, in which, 
until within these few years, masonic and other convivial meetings were fre- 
quently held. The date, 1611, and the initials, S. G. B. (Sir George Bruce), 
are sculptured upon the top stones of two of the attic windows of this house. 
Taking those particulars into account, a few suggestions may be offered regard- 
ing the founder, and the history of these houses. 

It may be mentioned that, in 1575, Colville, commendator of the Abbey of 
Culross, let the minerals belonging thereto, in the course of that year, to Sir 
George Bruce, third son of Sir Alexander Bruce of Blairhall; and, as a person 
called George Bruce, brother of Edward Bruce, Lord Kinloss (Blairhall’s second 
son), is designed a ‘‘ burgess of Culross,” in a charter dated 1598, and re- 
sided at Culross until his death in 1625,' it is probable the houses in question 
were both erected by that individual. 

Bruce having thus settled at Culross, carried on an etiongive business there 
in coal mining, by which he amassed a large fortune; and being representative 
to Parliament for the burgh of Culross, and a treater for the Union, he was 
knighted by King James in 1604. He was subsequently designed ‘‘ of Car- 
nock,’’ and was immediate ancestor of the Earls of Elgin. “‘ Bruce wrought coal 
to a great extent, even under the sea, where it was shipped at a moat within 
sea mark; and when James VI. visited Scotland in 1617, it is said that having 
expressed a desire to see the collieries, he was conducted through them to the 


2 Douglas’ Peerage, i., pp. 514-17. 
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moat, to the no small terror at finding himself in the midst of the sea, from 
which he was carried ashore in a pinnace, and sumptuously entertained by Sir 
George at” (say all writers) “the Abbey of Culross.” It is further stated, 
that the room in the Abbey, in which King James is said to have been enter- 
tained, was long called “ the king’s room,”! and that he had previously in- 
vited those in his suit to accompany him to dinner “‘ at a collier’s house.” 
Although the “ collier’s house” is said to have been the Abbey by most, in- 
deed, by all writers, a variety of circumstances conspire to throw doubt upon 
that point, and tend to favour the supposition, that the King had dined either 
in the house bearing the date of 1597, or in that dated 1611, rather than at the 


Abbey. Besides the former place having a better claim to the title given to 


it by the King, it does not appear that the Colvilles relinquished their interest 
in the Abbey and adjoining lands till some time subsequent to the date of 
King James’ visit; and, although some accounts say that the Abbey-house was 
built by Lord Kinloss in 1590, there is nothing to prove that either he or his 
brother George had anything to do with the place until long afterwards. Others 
say the house was built about 200 years ago. It iscertain that the Bruce family 
was then in possession of the Abbey and lands, &c.; and the style of the archi- 
tecture of the house, as shown in Slezer’s view (and in which it is represented 
as being in much the same style as it is at present), is quite the manner which 
prevailed towards the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Tradition, to some extent, also favours the notion of the King having dined 


in one of these old houses; for, in the common language of the locality, the oldest. 


one is called “ the Palace,” a title which it had perhaps received after the King’s 
visit. The court in which these houses are situated also gets the name of “‘ the 
Colonel’s Close,” a fact which I can only account for by supposing that the 
houses had been at one time the abode of one or other of the Colonels Erskine 


of Torry and Carnock, who were both great grandchildren of the presumed 
founder of the dwelling.” 


Mr John Stuart added the following notices of a similar character :— 


The subject touched upon in Mr Jervise’s paper is one of considerable 
interest ; and it might be useful to obtain a collection of the inscriptions on 
roofs and other parts of our old castles, with the view of illustrating the tastes 


* Old Stat. Acct., vol. x., p. 145. 
* Peerage, i., p. 518. The property was lately purchased by a carrier for a mere trifle. 
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and habits of thought which were fashionable at different times. There are 
very numerous examples in Scotland of such inscriptions, which perhaps may 
be divided into those of a scriptural and moral—a heraldic, a classical, and a 
quaint or witty character. 

The old castle of Earlshall, near Leuchars in Fifeshire (begun in 1546 and 
finished in 1617), has a hall with a roof covered with paintings, in black and 
white only, combining a curious mixture of heraldry and the cardinal virtues, 
and of objects of natural history, with the names of the animals quaintly written 
below. On the old castle of Rosyth in Fifeshire (a work of the sixteenth cen- 
tury), near the door is the following inscription upon a stone, to which a bell- 
rope had been fixed :— 


In dev tyme dra yes cord ye bel to clink, 
Quhas merry voce warns to meat & drink. 


Some of our old castles had the beams which supported the roof of the halls 
covered with scriptural texts—as at Tolquhon in Aberdeenshire, now ruined, 
and at the castle of Farme in Rutherglen in Lanarkshire. On the beams of 
the roof of some of the principal rooms of the latter are, or were, several lines 
in old English characters in the style of precepts—‘ Fair speech in presence, 
with good report in absence, and manners even to fellowship, obtains great 
reverence.” The addition of “ written in 1325” (New Stat. Acc., vol. vi., p. 376) 
must be a late one. Some of the beams of the old castle of Inglismaldie, in 
Kincardineshire (built during the seventeenth century), were also inscribed with 
scriptural quotations. Until recently, when the house was put into a state of 
repair as a residence for the Earl of Kintore, these inscriptions were unknown, 
but unfortunately they were again covered up. 

With those in the north I am more familiar. Thus, on the old Marischal 
College, part of which was made out of the older monastery of the Greyfriars, 
was this motto—‘ Thai haif said, Quhat say thay, Lat thame say.” 

On the house of Forglen in Banffshire (now demolished) was the following 
inscription, probably of the end of the sixteenth century .— 

Do veil and dovpt nocht 
Althoch thoy be spyit ; 

He is lytil gvid birth 

That is nocht envyit. 

Tak thov no tent 

That everie man tels, 

Gyve thov wald leive ondemit 
Gang quhair na man dvels. 


And below this— 
God gyves and has nocht the les. 
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In the castle of Craigievar, erected in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
is a hall with a stuccoed roof divided into compartments, filled with medallions 
of celebrated men, with their names beneath—such as Josua Dux, Alexander 
Magnus, Hector Troi. On a stone in the window, “ Lux mea Christus ;” and 
on a round shield in the staircase, dated 1656, ‘‘ Doe not vaken sleeping 
dogs.”’? Higher up the Don, the old Castle of Glenbucket has the date 1590, 
and the words—‘‘ Nothing on earth remainis bot fame.” . 

The garden walls of the old castle of Edzell in Forfarshire, erected by Sir 
David Lindsay about the middle of the sixteenth century, are ornamented with 
architectural decorations combining the heraldic with the classical and moral ; 


the two latter comprising representations of the heathen deities, the sciences, 


and the theological and cardinal virtues. 

The general tone of the inscriptions on houses in Edinburgh in the sixteenth 
century was religious. Thus in one in the Lawnmarket—‘ Blissit be the Lord 
in his giftis for noo and evir ;” and another, ‘‘ O Lord in the is al my traist.” 
In the High Street—‘‘ Faith in Crist onlie Savit;’ and another there—— 
‘“ Quhat ewer me befall I thank the Lord of all, 1586.” And on an ancient 
doorway, foot of Horse Wynd, Cowgate—‘‘ Gif ve deed as ve sould, ve mycht 
haif as ve vald.”’ 


' IV. 


PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH A COMMUNICATION WITH THE SCHOOL- 
MASTERS OF SCOTLAND. By COSMO INNES, Esq., F.S.A. Scor. 


It has been suggested that great advantage might be derived by establishing 
a communication with the schoolmasters of Scotland generally. 

1. We should hear speedily of any discovery of antiquities, and be enabled, 
in some instances, to guard against their destruction—a mere warning often be- 
ing sufficient. 

2. Where objects of antiquity are brought to light in rural or secluded dis- 
tricts, who so likely to be consulted about them asthe schoolmaster. Let him 
know that we would gladly assist at these consultations. We long for informa- 
tion, and, in return, we will afford him some about subjects that may puzzle 
even the dominie ! 

3. In many farm-houses and cottages, among the contents of the amry or 
spence, will be found things of unknown name and use—turned up perhaps by 
the plough long ago, or found in the peat moss, thrust aside, covered with dirt 
and dust, and forgotten. If the schoolmaster of the parish were in close alli- 
ance with us, he has the means of bringing these hidden stores to the light of 
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day. Let him proclaim the interest he takes in such old-world things, and the 
urchins of his school will press to gain his favour by bringing to him (or bring- 
ing to his knowledge) those useless bits of brass and bone—of flint and iron— 
which furnish such pleasure to the simple antiquary. 

Mr Innes proposed the following gentlemen as a committee for carrying these 
suggestions into effect :— 
Mr Stuart. 
Mr JoserH Rosertson. 
Mr Joun Cuatmers of Aldbar. 
_Mr C. Innzs (Convener). 
The Committee was agreed to. 








16th February 1857. 
ARCHIBALD T. BOYLE, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :— 


ALEXANDER Morison of Bognie, Esq. 
Joun M. Narrne of Dunsinnane, Esq. 
The Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
Table, and included the following :— 


Plaster Casts of Five Ivory Chessmen, found in 1831, in the 
parish of Uig, Island of Lewis. From the originals preserved in 
the British Museum. By A. W. Franks, Esq., British Museum. 

Cast of a Medal of William Schevez, Archbishop of St Andrews 
in 1491. By ALBERT Way, Esq. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. VI., Part 2. 
1854-55. 8vo. Dublin. 

Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XXII, Part 6, 

Polite Literature. 4to. Dublin, 1850: and 
Proceedings of the Kilkenny Archeological Society, Vol. I, 


VOL. Il. PART III. Qa 
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Parts 3, 4, 5, for May, July, and September, 1856. 8vo, Dublin. 
By the Kinkenny ARCH AOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Essay on the Shepherd Kings of Egypt, by E. CLIBBORN. 8vo 
pp. 52. Dublin, 1855. By the Royau IRisH ACADEMY. 

The Sculptured Stones of Scotland. Edited by John Stuart, 
Esq. Printed for the Spalding Club. Folio. Aberdeen, 18956. By 
the SPALDING CLuB, Aberdeen. 
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A large wide-mouthed Cinerary Urn of Baked Yellowish Clay, 
133 inches high, 133 inches across the mouth, and tapering rapidly ~ 
below to a narrow base, 5 inches across. (A careful drawing of 
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the Urn is here given. It contained calcined bones. See Mr 
Stuart’s communication at p. 371): and 

A Rounded Mass of hard Clay, shaped like a Hammer Head, 
with a conical perforation through one end of it, apparently for the 
insertion of a handle; it unfortunately is partially broken (see an- 





nexed drawing), and now measures 5 inches in length, 34 inches 
thick, and 4 inches broad. The hammer and the urn were recently 
dug up at the farm of Newton of Montblairy, Aberdeenshire. By 
ALEXANDER Morison of Bognie, Esq. 


The communications read were as follows :— 


4 


A FEW NOTICES OF MANNERS FROM THE OLDER COUNCIL-BOOKS OF 
DUNDEE. By COSMO INNES, Esa., F.S.A. Scot. 


I have lately had occasion to examine the records of the burgh of Dundee, 
and was glad to find that the report of their having been destroyed in the siege 
or sack of the town during the civil wars was quite fabulous. They are in toler- 
able preservation, and, though neither so old nor so well kept as those of Aber- 
deen, reach to a much earlier period than Monk’s siege; and I have no doubt, 
from the hasty glance I was able to bestow, that if Dundee had antiquaries as 
industrious as Aberdeen, they would find in these records materials for illus- 
trating the history of the burgh and neighbouring territory, which have many 
points of great interest to the charter-scholar, and which would throw light on 
the manner of life among our old burghers—not the least interesting class of the 


population—from the 15th to the 17th century. 
2a2 
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I must not stay to tell you of the good Earl David’s return from the Crusades, 
and landing at Dundee, and how he bestowed the church and whole parish 
upon his monastery of Lindores in pure alms, in gratitude for his escape from 
the danger of the sea. The place throve under the monks; and the parish 
church numbered chapelries and altars richly endowed, and in great multitude. 
Let me read youa few of their names. (List of Chapels and Altarages omitted. | 


It helps to show us how those vast edifices, our older churches—too large for 


mere preaching use—were occupied. You can imagine the mighty nave of the 
Cathedral of Glasgow, or our own St Giles’s, while still undivided, studded with 
such altars and chapels, with tapers burning, and priests chanting, and round 
each the little crowd of suppliants invoking each his patron Saint. 


I have not yet unravelled the puzzle of the patron Saint of the burgh and his 
church. Dundee is generally said to have been under the guardianship of St 
Clement, and I have no doubt correctly ; yet the parish church was dedicated to 
the Virgin, and its tithes were a very valuable possession of the Convent of 
Lindores. 

It is worthy of remark, what a crowd of clergy there were under the old 
church in comparison with the five ministers of the Establishment who now di- 
vide the cure of souls of the burgh and parish. 

The council-books of the burgh extend back to the year 1553. I have not 
noted the first dates of the Treasurer’s books, but one of the earliest entries, and 
which I have marked as about 1530, is a list of theatrical properties, which 
may at first appear a singular sort of burgal possession; but we shall find it 
not unusual among our neighbours, north and south. Throughout Christendom, 
indeed, long before other theatrical representations had come into fashion, 
the Church had first encouraged, and at last tolerated, those rude representa- 
tions of the scenes of the Old and New Testament, which, if they were at one 
time instructive to the ignorant, became in later ages nothing but gross carica- 
tures and harlequinades, the more offensive for their constant use of sacred 
names, and their familiar representation of the most solemn scenes and persons. 
Aberdeen was rich in such pageants; and so early as 1442 the Town-Council 
thought it fit to prescribe the parts to be filled, and the expense to be borne, by 
the several trades of the burgh. Edinburgh, it appears, followed later; but 
perhaps only because our city has had no one to collect those relics of a by- 
gone age with such care as the author of the book of ‘‘ Bon Accord,” and the 
editor of the ‘‘ Extracts from the Burgh Records of Aberdeen.” 

The chief of those scenic festivities was that celebrated on Corpus Christi day ; 
and we have numerous allusions in old records and writers to the “ Corpus 
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Christi plays,” which were then celebrated in the churches and streets of all our 
greater towns, and the dramas so represented form one of the most curious 
classes of early English literature. 

The entry I have noted from the Treasurer’s books of Dundee runs thus— 

‘The grayth of the prossession of Corpus Christi deliverit Sir Thomas Bar- 
bour. Imprimis iii score of crownis. vi. pair of angel vegnis (wings). iii. my- 
teris. Cristis cott of lethyr with the hoss and glufis. Cristished. xxxi. suerdis. 
Thre lang cofferis of tre. Sanct Thomas sper. A cros til sant blasis. Sanct 
Johnis cott. A credel and thre barnis maid of claith. xx. hedis of hayr. The 
four Evangellistis. Sanct Katrins quheil. Sanct Androwis cros. A saw. A 
aix. Arassour. A guly knyff. A worm oftre. The haly laan of tre. Sane 
batbill castel. Abraamis hat and thre hedis of hayr.” 


The next extracts are from the common secular expenses of the burgh, found 
in the Treasurer’s books, Anno 1586,— 


To the trumpeters and sueschers at the last vapneschawin for thair panis, 
26s. 8d. 

For tows, tar-barrelis, coilis, and uthir furnishing to the burning of the viche 
4]., 6s. 10d. 

To the messons that biggit the Murregait port. 

And so for the Uvergait port. 

The Woilgait port. 

The Nethergait port. 

The Seigait. 

To the messons that biggit the cokstuil. 


Anno 1587. 


To ane boy that geid to Brechin to espy what way the number off Hilland men 
gead, 13s. 4d. 

Given to the pyper and the clarsoman whan thai playit in Peiter Vedderburnes 
to Harie Stwarte and Captain Mastertun, 40s. 

For beren doun to the schor the Lyones cast pieces, 3s. 

To a creelful of coilis, and the beiring of them to the stepil in tyme of the 
vache, 10s. &d. 

The boitis frauche of ane hundred speiris, and the bering of tham, 21s. 

For paper and threed to maik cartages to the pissis in the stipil heid, 1s. 8d. 

For keping of the 5 ports, 5 tb. 

To ane tow to scourge Makfarlane with, 6d. 
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If. 


A NOTE ON THE SUBJECT OF PROTOCOL BOOKS AS CONNECTED WITH 
PUBLIC RECORDS. By DAVID LAING, Esq., F.S.A. Secor. 


There is a well-known work, “The Office of a Notary-Publie,”’ of which the 
fourth edition, with many additions and improvements, appeared in 1792. It 
was originally published at Edinburgh in 1740, entitled, ““ Ars Notariatus ; or, 
the Art and Office of a Notary-Publick as the same is practised in Scotland.” 
The anonymous author has given a learned dissertation regarding the Notaries 
or Tabelliones who were subject to the Primicerius Notariorum among the 
Romans, and other persons exercising the office in ancient as well asin modern ~ 
times. The Emperor of Germany, as head of the Roman States, claimed 
jurisdiction over all kingdoms which had been subjected to the Roman Km- 
pire. The Pope, in like manner, claimed a similar authority. Thus, in Scot- 
land, until the reign of King James the Third, Notaries had received their ap- 
pointment jointly by Papal and Imperial authority. But, at the Parliament 
held at Edinburgh, the 20th November 1469, an act was passed bearing this 
title, “ Of Notaris and Tabellionnis-making be the King.—Ca. xxxviii.” By 
this act, the civil jurisdiction of the Emperor was assumed by the King. “ Item, 
It is thocht expedient, that sen our Souerane Lord hes full jurisdictioun, and 
free impyre within his Realme, that his Hienes may mak Notaris and Tabel- 
liounis, quhais instrumentis sall haue full faith in all causis and contractis, civile 
within the Realme. Andin tyme to cum that na Notar be maid, nor to be maid, 
be the Emperouris autoritie, haue faith in contractis civile within the Realme, 
les than he be examinit be the Ordinar, and appreuit be the Kingis hienes. 
And that full faith be geuin to the Papall Notaris in tymes bygane, and to cum, 
in all thair instrumentis,”’ &e. 

This act has often been mentioned as a proof of Scottish independence in re-— 
fusing to recognise any such foreign authority as that claimed by the Emperor. 
But the King and Parliament being equally jealous of the Pope’s usurpation and 
encroachment upon the prerogative-royal, it was considered, by this act, that 
Apostolical or Ecclesiastical Notaries, in order to be qualified for executing their 
office in temporal matters, should also obtain license from the King. It may be 
observed, that at this period, scarcely any persons, except the clergy, who usually 
completed their studies abroad, were qualified to act in this capacity, as it required 
a knowledge of civil and canon law, and a degree of learning which few others © 
possessed. When such persons were competent to be employed in spiritual as well 
as temporal matters, their proper designation became a matter of importance ; 


’ 
* 
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and in their attestations they uniformly specify the diocese in which they were 
licensed. In addition to their accustomed signatures, their practice was, along 
with a motto, to join the initials of their names in some elaborate and com- 
plex form, as a monogram; of which I shall exhibit to the present meeting seve- 
ral early specimens. 

- By a subsequent act, Notaries were subjected to the authority of the bishops- 
ordinaries. After other changes, the bishops power was abolished, and by act 
79, Parl. 9, Queen Mary, 1563, it was enacted, ‘‘ That no person shall take 
upon hand to excerce the office of a Notary, by no manner of creation to be 
made in time to come, under the pain of death, unless they be created by the 
Sovereign’s special letters, and thereafter examined and admitted by the Lords 
of Session,” &c. It is unnecessary to refer to the changes that have since taken 
place in the mode of admission, and qualifications required for exercising the 
office of a Notary. 

The word Prorocoz is derived from the Greek zparos, primus, and xarov, 
membrum, because it used to be the first draft of an instrument. Protocol is 
a word common to various languages, English, French, Italian, Spanish, signi- 
fying, says Minshen, in 1619, “the first draft of a deed, contract, instrument, 
or evidence of a short register kept thereof.’’ But it is as applied to a Register 
of Deeds, usually named Protocol Books, to which I beg to call the attention of 
the present meeting. The Emperor Maximilian, in his Constitution concern~ 
ing Notaries, 3 2, ordains, ‘‘ That every Notary have a Protocol, and that he 
keep it carefully, and write in it in order with his own hand, all the Acts and 
Instruments verbatim to which he was Notary.’ By various Acts of Parliament 
in the reigns of Queen Mary and King James VI., all Notaries were ordained 
to produce their Protocol Books before the Lords of Session to be marked or 


-econsidered. 


Bell, in his ‘‘ Dictionary of the Law of Scotland,” says, ‘‘On the admission 
of a Notary, he receives from the Clerk-Register a book, marked by the clerk, 
called a Protocol, in which the Notary is directed to insert copies of all the in- 
struments he may have occasion to execute, to be there preserved as in record. 
These protocols were at one time attempted to be made serviceable as records 
of sasines ; but this, from many causes, failed, and their principal use was to 
supply the loss of any instrument, which they were allowed to do where the 
protocol had been regularly kept ; but the protocol was seldom regularly kept, 
and is now entirely in disuse.” (P. 789.) 

Such Protocol Books, duly authenticated, being regarded as public records, it 
was deemed of importance that they should be carefully preserved. It was 
therefore ordained by Parliament, that the Clerk-Register should give satisfac- 
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tion for the Protocol Books of Notaries deceased ; but the great number and ex- 
pense, as well as the irregularity in obtaining possession of such books, may 
have suggested the expediency of establishing a different system, which now has 
been in use for nearly two hundred and fifty years, in the form of the Register 
of Sasines. | 

The class of Protocol Books, however, is one which is very much overlooked in 
the course of antiquarian investigations. This is partly owing to the circumstance 
that they are dispersed in all parts of the country, that they form no regular 
series, and present only a record of deeds executed by individual practitioners. 
It might therefore be of considerable utility were an attempt made to col- 
lect them, and have them deposited in some public repository, such as the Ge- — 
neral Register-House. The number that still exist must be very considerable. 
I have, at distant intervals, examined many such volumes in various localities, 
such, for instance, as Dundee, Perth, Cupar-Fife, Aberdeen, St Andrews, Dun- 
fermline, Haddington, and North Berwick, but without keeping any separate 
note of the dates, the Notaries, or number of volumes. One volume at Dundee 
is the Protocol Book of Thomas Ireland, N. P. from 1535 to 1572. Mr Riddell 
informs me that there are several at Peebles, of an early date, and of some 
importance as relating to property and families of note in that district. 

The Protocol Books of the following Notaries are preserved in the Advocates’ 
Library, most of them in Sir James Balfour of Kinnaird’s collection of MSS. :— 


James Androsoun, Sheriff-Clerk of Fife, from 1535 to 1548, folio. 

Edward Dickson, in the year 1537, 4to. _ 

John Kilgour, Newburgh, Fife, from 1584 to 1589, 4to. 

Stephen Patersoun, Falkland, from 1590 to 1612, 4 vols. folio. 

John Lytil Johne, formerly servitor of Stephen Patersoun, from 
1615 to 1629, 2 vols. folio. 

John Philp, Lundores, from 1611 to 1626, folio.- 


One or two stray volumes of a later date have been acquired for the College 
Library. ) : 

Among the Archives of the City of Edinburgh, in addition to the regular 
series of Registers of Sasine, there are still preserved twenty-five volumes of 
Protocol Books, in small quarto, of the following Notaries-Public :— 


. John Foular, 4 vols., from the year 1500 to 1534, 
. Vincentius Strachan, 4 vols., from 1507 to 1553. 

. Andrew Brounhill, 2 vols., from 1536 to 1544. 

. Alexander King, 5 vols., from 1548 to 1563. 

. Alexander Guthrie, 5 vols., from 1557 to 1578. 
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6. William Stewart, senior, 4 vols., from 1558 to 1580. 
7. William Stewart, younger, 1 vol., from 1572 to 1600. 


The proper Register of Sasines of the borough of Edinburgh commences in 
the year 1556, when Alexander Guthrie was city-clerk. It is continued to the 
present time in a great many folio volumes. 

Another early and well preserved series which I have recently examined 
belongs to the borough of the Canongate, and commences in July 1485. Of this 
series, one of our members, Thomas Thomson, Esq., W.S., has made copious 
extracts, and will submit to the meeting an account of the volumes, with tran- 
scripts of several interesting deeds. In the General Register-House there is 
already a large collection of such Protocol Books, commencing with the year 
1512, but chiefly of the latter part of the sixteenth century ; although at pre- 
sent there is no detailed inventory specifying the names of the notaries, or the 
localities to which they relate. 

It would, however, be desirable that some efforts should be made either for 
collecting the Books themselves, or for obtaining accurate and detailed notices of 
their dates, the names of the Notaries, and where the volumes are deposited. I 
may be permitted to add, that in general such books are, in many instances, 
wholly valueless to their present custodiers, from their antiquated forms of writ- 
ing, and from the deeds being now wholly superseded. Notwithstanding, as 
these Books, when duly certified, are held by law to be authentic records, they 
often prove very serviceable for identifying persons, no less than for tracing the 
tenure of lands and the transmission of burgage property. 

In concluding this brief notice, I beg to propose that the Society should ad- 
dress a communication to the Lord Clerk-Register, calling his Lordship’s atten- 
tion to such Books, as connected with public records, and suggesting the expe- 
diency of his Lordship authorizing a circular letter to the clerks or magistrates 
of boroughs, and other parties known to have such books in their custody, re- 
questing that any Protocol Books, prior to the year 1617, when the present 
General Register of Sasines was commenced, should be transmitted for preser- 
vation and general use to Her Majesty’s General Register House. 


Several of the members having made some remarks on the sub- 


ject, a committee was appointed to prepare a letter to be addressed 


to the Right Hon. the Lord Clerk-Register, calling his Lordship’s 
special attention to this series of records, and to report to the en- 


suing meeting. 
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III. 


LIST OF THE PROTOCOL BOOKS, WITH SOME NOTICE OF THE OTHER © 
RECORDS OF THE BOROUGH OF CANONGATE AND REGATITY AND 
BARONY OF BROCHTON, EDINBURGH. WITH EXTRACTS. Communi- 
CATED BY THOMAS THOMSON, Esa., W.S., F.8.A. Scor., 


The Protocol Books in possession of the Clerk of the Borough of Canongate 
are the following, viz. :— 


1.—Protocol Books of James Youne, N.P., oreginally 17 vols., of which 
13 vols. in small quarto remain, viz. :— 


Mole of ali 
TI. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
Xx. 
XI. 


XII 


XV. 


XVI. 
ANIL, 


— July 1485 to 23d December 1488. 
30th December 1488 to 24th March 1489. 
31st March 1490 to 10th October 1491, 
5th March 1491 to 21st August 1493. 
20th August 1493 to 31st August 1495. 
Wanting. 

15th November 1496 to 8th March 1497. 
Wanting. 

12th March 1499 to 2d December 1501. 
10th January 1501 to 11th April 1504. 
13th April 1504 to 9th May 1506. 


. 11th May 1506 to 13th June 1509. 
XITI. 
XIV. 


Wanting. 

21st February 1511 to 9th December 1512. 
21st October 1512 to 17th March 1514. 
Wanting. 

24th May 1521 to 28th August 1522. 


2.—Protocol Books of AuexanpER MacNettt, N.P., originally 7 vols., 


Vol. 


2d April 1525 to 12th January 1530, 
24th October 1536 to 21st June 1539, 
3d April 1542 to 26th October 1543, 


of which 8 remain, viz. :— 


Quarto. 
Folio. 


29 
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3.—Protocol Books of Joun MacNetxu, N.P., originally 7 vols., now 
4 vols, viz. -— 


Vol. 19th April 1549 to 15th April 1551, Folio. 
18th April 1551 to 14th April 1552, 
18th August 1552 to 5th May 1553, 
5th December 1553 to 14th March 1555, 


4.—Protocol Books of James Loaan, N.P., of which only 4 vols. and a. 
\ fragment remain, viz. — 


Vol. 19th March 1576 to 14th March 1580, Folio. 
14th March 1580 to 24th December 1583, 
27th March 1588 to 22d May 1591, 
6th February 1598 to 31st December 1602, 
Ist January 1603 to 20th January 1603, a fragment. 


99 
99 


1? 


5.—Protocol Books of Waiter Loaan, N.P., originally 6 vols., of which only 
1 vol. remains, viz. :-— 


Vol. VI. Ist August 1629 to 19th May 1635, Folio. 


6.—Protocol Books of James Logan, N.P., consisting of 5 vols., viz:-— 


Vol. I. 9th June 1635 to 19th March 1641, Folio. 
II. 6th April 1641 to 6th August 1646, 
Ill. 7th August 1646 to 20th January 1653, 
IV. 1st February 1653 to 10th September 1657, 
V. 7th September 1657 to 11th Novemher 1665, 


39 
7? 
9 


9 


7.—Protocol Books of James Rocutep, N.P., consisting of 4 vols., viz. :— 


Vol. I. 5th January 1666 to 31st May 1670, Folio. 
II. 15th April 1670 to 11th October 1677, 
III. 11th October 1677 to 15th June 1683, 
IV. 15th June 1683 to 8th June 1699, 


8.—Protocol Book of Jamus Hamixton. 
Vol. 8th June 1699 to 17th May 1711. 
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The number of Protocol Books existing in the year 1570 appears from the 
following Minute taken from Vol. I. of the Regality Court Books of Jamus 
Logan :— — 
4th Octr. 1570. 

The quhilk day, Johnne Oswald Baillie Depute of the Regality & Barony of 
Brochtoun and John Schorte ane of the Baillies of the Burt of the Canongait, 
sittand in Judgement anent the Edict for recognoscing of the Prothegall Bukis of 
umq'? James Young Alexander MacNeill Clerkis of this present Court Donald 
Foulartoun John Porteous Clerkis Depute of the samyn for the tyme and John 
MacNeill als Commoun Clerk of this Court and of the Toun of Leith win the 
baronie of Restalrig Compeirit James Logan now Clerk of this Court and Keipar 
of the Prothogall Buikis of the said umq'® James Young, Alexander MacNeill 
_ Donald Foulartoun & John Porteous and producit the samyn, q’of the said James 
Youngis bukis contenit seventene in number the said Alexander MacNeillis 
bukis contenit seven in number ane of Donald Fullartoun & ane uthir of John 
Porteous and alsua compeirit Grizell Wilson relict of the said umq’ John 
MacNeill and Kepar of his Prothogall Bukis and producit the samin contenand 
sevin innumber. Quhilkis Bukis were recognoscit and the said umq!* James 
Young Alexander MacNeill Donald Fullartoun John Porteous & John MacNeill 
recognoscit as Notaris famous and legal be certaine famous Witnesses, viz. 
Johne Johnstone Commissar Clerk of Edint John Mossman Sheriff Clerk of the 
samyn Mr Gilbert Grew Writtar to Our Sovereigns Signet James King Maister 
James Kirkaldie James Young John Dunkesoun Robert Muir Alexr Auchinleck 
John Sprott & Francis Johnstoun Warnit of befoir to that effect And thairfoir 
the Baillies above written decernit & ordainit for thair common weill the haill 
Prothogall Bukis foresaid of the said umq'* James Young Alex™ MacNeill Donald 
Foulartoun John Porteous & John MacNeill so far as the Instruments thairin 
contenit concerns the Regalitie & Burt abovewritten to be extractit & transumit 
be the Commoun Clerk y*of now present and to cum and thair deputtis and sa 
far as ony Instrument contenit thairintill concernis the said Town of Leith within 
the Baronie of Restalrig foresaid to be extractit & transumit be the commoun 
clerk of the said Town of Leith now present & that salhappen to be for the time 
& decernit the seill of Cause of this burt to be appendit to every instrument to be 
transumit contenit in ony of the foirmentioned Prothogall bukes and yairby the 
transumpt to be als authentic and of sic like strengthe in judgement and out- 
with as if the principale Instrumentis had been put at length in maist ample 
forme under the sign and subscription manuell of the said umq': James Young 
Alexander MacNeill John Porteous Donald Fullartoun and John MacNeill in 
thair lifetymes and becaus na parties compeirit in the contrair havand interest 
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according to the certification of the said Edict being execute upon lx dayis 
wairning the said Baillies imp‘ silence to all parties havand interest in tyme 
coming, Quhairupon the said James Logan and John Robesoun Clerk of Leith 
askit act of Court and Instrumentis. 

There is the following note appended to the last volume of James Young’s 
Protocol Books :—‘‘ Quarto Octobris 1570 The haill number of James Youngis 
bukis extending to xvij bukis now presentit in Jugement befoir the Juge sub- 
scrivaris heirof, ° 

JoHn Oswatp Baillie. 
JOHNNE Scuort Baillie.”’ 


These documents show that, of James Young’s Protocols, four have been 
lost, viz.:— 


Vol. VI. from 1495 to 1496. 
Vol. VIII. from 1497 to 1499. 
Vol. XIITL. from 1509 to 1511. 
Vol. XVI. from 1514 to 1521. 


And of Alexander MacNeill’s, four have been lost, and three of John Mac- 
Neill’s, besides the two volumes of the Depute-Clerks, John Porteous and 
Donald Fullarton. 

The original number of the books of the next Notary, James Logan, cannot 
be positively ascertained, but it is probable that he wrote nine or ten volumes, 
both from the long period during which he held the office of Town-Clerk, and 
from the dates of the volumes which remain. 

Walter Logan compiled six Protocol Books, of which only one now remains, 
which is titled Volume VI., and was evidently the last volume of his Protocols. 

The Protocol Books of the second James Logan, and of his successor, James 
Rocheid, are complete. 

These Protocol Books form an interesting Record, depending for its extent 
and variety on the amount of business transactions of the Notaries by whom 
the different Books were kept. It is, therefore, of importance to notice some- 
thing of the personal history of the writers, so far as that can now be ascertained, 
from the Books themselves. The Notaries resided within the precincts of, or 
near to the Court of Holyrood, and many of the most remarkable men of the 
time may be found named as witnesses, or as parties to their Instruments. This 
circumstance adds to the interest of the earlier volumes. 

James Young, the writer of the earliest Books, was Clerk of the Borough of 
Canongate, and of the Regality and Barony of Brochton, from 1484 to 1522. 
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He acted also as Notary or Agent for the Abbot and Convent of Holyrood 
house, in all the transactions and documents relating to their Church lands, 
or belonging to them as the superiors of the Regality and Barony, and for the 
numerous proprietors of land holding of the Abbey, as the Forresters of Cor- 
storphine, Drylaw, and Bernetown; the Wardlaws of Riccarton; and the 
Monypennys of Pilrig. He likewise acted for Robert Logan of Restalrig ; 
W. Haliburton of Dyrlton, the Preceptors of Torphichen, David Lord Lind- 
say, Alexander Lord Kilmaurs, Sir Oliver Sinclair of Roslin, John Earl of 
Lennox, Lord Dernely, John Lord Kennedy, William Earl Mareschall, Lord 
George Seton of Tranent, Robert Ramsay of Cokpen, John Lord Carlill, John 
Sandilands of Calder, John Haldan of Glenaglash, Robert Hamilton of Fingal- 
ton, John Murray of Falahill, and many others. He resided within the Canon- 
gate, and had an office in Edinburgh, which he calls his “ Camera” or “ Botha” 
in several Instruments of Resignation. Like other Notaries, he went to the 
lands of which he gave Sasine; and there are Protocols of Sasines taken in 
several parts of Scotland, although those in the county of Edinburgh are the 
most numerous. In the first volume of his Protocols there are some very curi- 
ous forms or styles of writs,—as a Letre of Slaines, Litera testimonialis pro pe- 
regrino Carta post forisfacturam, Litera Licencia ab abbate suo canonico ad per- 
sequendum suas terras redditus et bona hereditaria. The object of this letter 
of licence was to authorize one of the canons to take the steps necessary to ob- 
tain the property of his deceased father, who was a rich burgess of Edinburgh, 
and to dispose of it ad lubitum. There is also a commission in favour of an 
Earl, not named, to hold Justiciary Courts within the Barony of Broughton. 

The following Instruments in James Young’s Protocol Book, Vol. I., are 
specimens of the contents of his Protocols. They illustrate the internal manage- 
ment and discipline of the Convent :— 

xvi? die mensis Maii Anno Lxxxviii® indictione vi® pontificatus Pape Inno- 
cencii octaui anno quarto personaliter constitutus discretus et religiosus vir Domp- 
nus Adam Bellantyne, prior monasterii Sancte Crucis de Edinburgh exposuit et 
declarauit quod omnes et singuli canonici sive totus conuentus dicti monasterii 
ibidem presentes ipso excepto remouerunt omnes et singulos officiarios ejusdem 
loci de eorum officiis et nouos officiarios in eorum loco ad manus proprias impo- 
suerunt absque consensu avisamento seu mandato eorum abbatis et superioris 
quod de iure minime facere debuerunt vt asseruit. Et ideo ad habendum ipsum 
excusatum coram dicto sno abbate idem Dompnus Adam a me Notario Publico 
sibi fieri peciit presens publicum instrumentum. Acta erant hee in dicto 
monasterio in choro ejusdem hora quasi decima ante meridiem presentibus 
ibidem discretis et religiosis viris, viz.:—Dompnis Waltero Dauidsone, priore 
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de Pettinveme ; Johanne Crunzeane, Vicario de Vre, Willimo Craufurd Vicari® 
de Fawkyrk, & Roberto Hog, Vicario de Tranent, canonicis dicti monasterii cum 
diuersis aliis testibus, &c. 

», Hodem die et hora Dompni Georgeus Halcerstone, Jacobus Forman, Thos 
Scot, Johannes Wrycht, Jacobus Maluill, Georgeus Dyne, Laurencius Bigholme, 
Henricus Litstar, Willmus Falconar, Patricius Burne, Archibaldus Crauffurd, 
Georgeus Allerdes, Georgeus Forhous, Georgeus Home, Johannes Farfoull, 
Willmus Hudsone, Willmus Wilkyson, Alex Barbour, Jacobus Broyne, & 

Foular, canonici et conuentus monasterii, Sancte Crucis de Edinburgh, 
vnanimi consensu et assensu exposuerunt et recitauerunt quod omnes officiarios 
dicti monasterij per ipsos tune nouiter electos fuit pro bono eiusdem loci. Et quod 
unanimi consensu et assensu ipsos in defectu eorum abbatis et superioris ele- 
gerunt. Et quod Dompnus Adam Bellantyne, olim prior dicti monasterii stetit 
tune et in omni tempore preterito in contrarium totalis conuentus vt asserue- 
runt. Super quibus omnibus et singulis prefatus Dompnus Georgeus Halker- 
stone, nomine proprio et tocius conuentus antedicti a me Notario Publico sibi 
fieri peciit hoc presens instrumentum, We. Acta coram predictis testibus in 
choro dicti monasterii vt dictum est. 

xvii? die mensis Septembris anno lxxxviij® personaliter comparuerunt ve- 
nerabilis in Christo pater Robertus permissione divina Abbas monasterii Sancti 
Crucis de Edinburgh Ordinis Sancti Augustini Sancti Andree Diocesis et Conu- 
entus eiusdem capitulariter congregatus quiquidem Dns Abbas in presencia 
dicti sui Conuentus interogauit a discreto et religioso viro Dompno Georgeo 
Halcerstone priore dicti Monasterii vbi Dompnus Georgeus Home eius Canonicus 
eiusdem Monasterij fuit quia ipsum in dicto Monasterio ad certos dies elapsos 
presentem non vidit vt asseruit et ipse Dominus Georgeus Halcerstone prior 
publice respondendo dixit quod ipse Dominus Georgeus Home extra dictum Mo- 
nasterium in die veneris xii° die instantis mensis Septembris recessit sine sua 
licencia et contra suum mandatum et preceptum speciale quia ipse prior virtute 
sue potestatis inhibuit ipsi Dno Georgeo vt non recederet extra dictum Monaste- 
rium sine licencia dicti Dni Abbatis sub omni pena que in hac parte competere 
poterit hoc non obstante ipse Dompnus Georgeus Home extra suum mandatum 
in dicto die veneris recessit et ad huc ad dictum monasterium non est reuersus 
vt idem prior asseruit. Et vlterius ipse prior publice confessus fuit pro decla- 
_ racione veritatis quod ipse Dompnus Georgeus Home nunquam in quocunque 
tempore preterito peciit licenciam ab ipse priore quando antea ab ipso monasterio 
diuersis vicibus transire volebat. Super premissis idem Dompnus Abbas peciit 
instrumentum. Acta erant hec infra dictum monasterium in vestibulo ejusdem 
hora quasi decima ante merediem presentibus ibidem Dompno Roberto Hog 
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Vicario de Tranent Dno Johanne Bathcat Capellano Matheo Forstar de Berne- 
tone Johanne Creichton Malcolmo Kincaid et Dno Georgeo Cotis Capellano ae 
Notario Publico cum diuersis aliis. 

The other documents in Young’s Protocol Books are chiefly Instruments of 
Sasine and Resignation of Lands, or Instruments of Annualrent payable out of 
property belonging to the Abbey in various parts of Scotland, or situated within 
their Borough of Canongate. The proportion of writs referring to properties 
within borough is very small; and there are numerous deeds and instruments 
in all the volumes in favour of parties apparently unconnected with the Monas- 

tery, who probably employed James Young as their private agent. 

The second Clerk of the Borough and Regality was ALEXANDER MacNEIL1, who 
is designed Clericus, before his appointment as successor to James Young. He 
was probably an ecclesiastic ; he resided in the Pleasance, within the Regality, 
and had an office, ‘‘ officium,”’ in Edinburgh. The contents of his Protocols 
are very similar to those of his predecessor, and his business appears to have 
been as extensive. He lived in the time of the notorious Abbot Cairncross, 
the last Abbot of Holyrood, and appears to have been an acquaintance and pro- 
tegé of this prelate. 

Two documents referring to Abbot Cairncross may be taken as a specimen of his 
Protocols. The one being his investiture as Provost of the Collegiate Church of 
Corstorphine ; and the other a document relating to his appointment to the Bi- 
shopric of Ross. This ecclesiastic of the Roman Catholic Church was, say Keith 
and Brunton, a cadet of the family of Balmashanner. According to Buchanan, 
he was ‘ homo humili loco natu.” However humble his origin was, there can be 
no doubt that he did much to enrich many of his family and friends, and suc- 
ceeded in naming one to be his successor as Commendator of Fearn. He com- 
menced his career in public life, as appears from the document afterwards en- 
grossed, as Provost of Corstorphine on 5th August 1527, then a stepping-stone 
to further church preferment. About the same period he was made Chaplain 
to King James V., in whose favour he rapidly advanced, for, on 5th Septem- 
ber 1528, on the fall of the Douglases, he was appointed High ‘Treasurer of the 
Kingdom. He held this office for a very short time, having been removed 
from it on suspicion of holding intercourse with the fallen Earl of Angus, 
his predecessor in office, in the beginning of the following year. Notwith- 
standing this disgrace, his great wealth enabled him in a few years to re-acquire 
the royal favour, and he obtained various preferments, of great honour and 
emolument in after life. The first of these appears to have been a seat on the 
Judicial Bench, as he was made a Lord of Session on 17th October 1533. 

Buchanan relates an anecdote of Cairncross, which, to the reader of this no- 
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tice, will appear to be in keeping with his aftcr conduct in regard to the Bishop- 


ric of Ross. Having privately ascertained that William Douglas, Abbot of 
Holyrood, was on the point of death, he laid a wager of a large sum of money 


_ with the King, whose Chaplain he then was, that His Majesty would not pre- 


sent him to the office of Abbot on the next vacancy. The King took the wager, 
and shortly afterwards, in 1528, appointed him to that office. This bribe eluded 
the rules of the Church against Simony, and it seems to have opened his way to a 
series of royal favours soon afterwards. On 2d September 1536, he sought and 
obtained letters legitimating his three bastard children. On 29th May 1537, he 
was a second time made High Treasurer. From this office, however, he was 
again removed, to make way for James Kirkcaldy of Grange, on 24th March 
1538. 

He next applied for the Bishopric of Ross, the temporalities of which he 
succeeded in obtaining on 22d June 1539, and he was appointed Bishop in 1540. 
The means which he used to secure this preferment are fully explained in the 
very curious document of 12th November 1538, after inserted. And, lastly, he 
received from the King the Abbacy of Fearn in commendam, on the death of 
Abbot Denoon, on 9th February 1540. 

After the death of James V., the Parliament named Abbot Cairncross one 
of the Privy Council of the Regent Arran,—an evidence that at least he pos~ 
sessed great ability. He died on 30th November 1545, and was buried in the 
Chanonry of Ross; and at his request on his deathbed, the Pope gifted the 
Abbacy of Fearn to his relative James Cairncross,—in token, perhaps, of ap- 
probation of his successful career, certainly not as a reward for any ecclesiasti- 
cal virtue. 

The first document above referred to is taken from Volume I. of the exist- 
ing Protocols of Alexander MacNeill, and is an instrument taken on the Investi- 
ture of Robert Cairncross, as Provost of Corstorphine, dated 5th August 1527. 
It is as follows, viz. :— 

Pro Dn? Roberto Carnecross. 

“ Quinto die mensis Augusti anno Dni Millesemo quingentesimo vicesimo sep- 
timo Indictione decima quinta Pont" Sanctissimi in X*° ptris et Dni. nri. Dni. 
Clementis Divina providentia Pape septimi anno quarto. In mei not et ad hoc 
vocatorum et rogatorum, &°, personaliter constitutus venerabilis vir et circum- 
spectus vir Dn’ Thomas Wilkieston Prebendarius ecclie Collegiate de Corstor- 
phine ac presedens capituli ejusd. pro tempore per venerabilem etiam virum 
Dn™ Robertum Carnecross pr’™¥™ retroscriptum legitime requisitus eundem 
Dn™ Robertum in realem actualem et corporalem seu quasi possessionem pre- 
positurum dicte Ecclie Collegiate de Corstorphin retroscript secundum tenorem 
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presentis collationis induxit et investuit stalum in choro et locum in capitulo re- 
cepto ab eodem juramento solito et consueto eid. assignavit adhibitis ad hoe so- 
lemnitatibus in talibus obsignavi consuetes presentesq collationes Lt4* Hxeeu- 
tionis debite in singulis suis punctis secundum illarum vim formam et tenorem 
demandavit et executissunt de et super quibus omnibus et singuis memoratus 
Dns Robertus Carnecross a me Nr pub subscripto sibi fieri petiit unum vel 
plura publicum seu publica Instrumentum et Instrumenta Acta erant hee in 
dicta Eccli#Collegiata de Corstorphin, in choro et capitula ejusd. hora undecima 
ante meridiem vel eo cirea sub anno mense sic, &°, presentibus Ibidem, &¢, 
Alexandro Forster de Corstorphin milite Alext? Wardlaw de Kailbaberton, 
Nicholayo Carnecors Burgen de Edinburgh Alex™® Wardlaw, D»° Alexto Philip 
Thoma Thomson Joanne Howessoun Joanne Penny Georgio Swan et Georgio 
Malice Capis Testibus ad premissa vocatis, &°.” 
- The second document is taken from the 2d Volume of his Protocols, viz. :— 


Pro supremo Dn® Rege et Abbate Monasterij Sancti Crucis prope Edinr. 


** Duodecimo die mensis Novembris Anno Dni Im v.cxxx viij Indietione duo- 
decima Pontificatus Pape Pauli tertij ano quarto In mei noti publici et testium 
subscriptorum p"tia personalitér Comparuerunt providi viri David Wod de Crag 
Rotulator $.D.N. Regis et Oliverus Sinclar de Pitcarnis familiares servatores 
5.D.N. Regis et Ejus nomine exparte una et Venerabilis in Christo pater Ro- 
bertus permissione divina Abbas Moti Sancti Crucis prope Edinburgh exparte 
altera quequidem ptes ex suis certis scientiis et spontaneis voluntatibus ad hane 
devenerunt concordiam ut sequitur in vulgari Thir Indentures maid at the Abbey 
of the Halie Croce besyd Edinburt the xii day of November the zeir of God Im. V¢ 
and xxxvilj zeirs quhilk conteins proportis and beris lele witnessing in thame 
self that it is appoyntit and finallie aggreit betuixt honorable persones that is to 
say David Wod of Crag Comptroller to the Kings Grace Oliver Sinclar of 
Pitcarnis in Or Sovereign Lords name on that ane part and ane Venerable 
fader in God Robert Abbot of the said Abbey on that uther part In manner as 
efter follows that is to say Or said Soveraine Lord sall write his letters of sup- 
plication to our Halie fader the Pape and utheris in the Court of Rome quham to 
the said venerabill fader will desyre his Graces Letters supplicatoris to be directit 
for his promotion to the Bishoprik of Ross, now vacand be deceas of umq!¢ James 
Bishop of Ross last possessor of the samyn for the quhilk promotioun to be maid 
in manner foirsaid the said Venerabill Fader sall send his lettres of Procura- 
torie in dew and lawful form as sall be divisit makand sic persounis as sall pleis 
the Kings Grace to name his Procuratoris for renouncing and resigning and 
overgiving in Or Halie fader the Pape’s hands his Vice Chancellor and utheris 
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havand power thairto, his Abbacy of Halirudhous to be gevin to ony persone 
that pleisest the Kings Grace to name thairt° and that in case of his promotioun to 
the said Bishoprick et non aliter neque alio modo or utherwise be his promotioun 
to the said Abbey to be decernit to vaik and to be gevin to quham the Kings 
Grace pleisis as said is, Reservand to the said Venerabill Fader the sum of five 
hundreth merks of pensioun to be upliftit and tane yearly of the fruits of the said 
Abbey Indurand his liftyme, And for sicker payment of the said pensioun yeirlie 
in manner as said is, the said David and Oliver sall bind yame conjunctlie and 
severallie and also sall caus Mongo Tenand and William Tod Burgesses of 
Edin to be bunden with thame in likewis conjunctlie and severallie for payment 
of the samyn to the said Venerabill Fader at twa terms in the zeir Witsonday and 
Martynmes in winter be equall portiouns ay and quhile or said Soverane Lord 
provide him of benefice or pensioun of benefice extendand zeirlie to the said sum 
of v° merks and sall deliver to the said Venerabill Fader thir letteris Obligatoris 
hereupoun and that the said Letteris of supplicationis and procuratorie sall be 
sent with all diligence at the Kings Graces plesor and in the meyn tyme quhill 
the hame cuming of the saidis bullis the said Venerabill fader sal brouk and tak 
up the fruits of the said benefice and sall not be molestit troublit nor vexit nor 
stoppit in the uptaking of all the fruits of the said Abbacy or debts awand to him 
quhatsumever and sall caus him to obtein letteris to be answerit th'of as accords 
and to be done upoun Instruments Attor the said David and Oliver sall get or 
Soverane Lords writings that the said Venerabill fader sall stand in His Grace’s 
favor and the personis underwritten sall not be molestit nor troublit in the brouk- 
ing of thair fewis landis and stedings qlk thai have of the said Abbay that is to 
say, Nicol Carneross, Walter Carncross, Charles Carncross, John Carncross, 
Andro Carncross his Cousings Walter Hoppringill, and Alewander MacNeill, 
Notar and to the observing keping and fulfilling of thir pst Indentures and 
every point and part thairof lelely and trewlie to be observit keipit and fulfillet 
in manner as is above written a thir parties are bunden oblist and sworn. 
Ikane to utheris be the faith and trewith in thir bodies the halie evangelis twichitt 
In witness hereof baith the said parties hes interchangably subscerivit thir Inden- 
tures with thir hands at day zeir and place foirsaid befoir thir witnes Maister 
James Foulis of Colyntoun Clerk of Register Mr Thomas Ballendene of Auch- 
nolinshill and Mr Henry Balnaves with divers utheris.”’ 

A period intervened between the date of the last Protocol of Alexander 
MacNeill, and the first of John MacNeill, his successor in office, when two No- 
taries, Donald Fullarton and John Porteous, acted as his depute-clerks, pro- 
bably during his illness or old age. How long they continued in office cannot 
now be ascertained, as the two Protocol Books kept by them have been lost: 
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Joun MacNetxu was probably the son of Alexander MacNeill. He held the 
offices of Clerk to the Borough and Barony down to the period of the Reform- 
ation, when there is a considerable blank from 1555 to 1576, during which no 
Protocols exist. His business was very similar to his father’s, perhaps not quite 
so extensive, as his books do not contain so many documents of historical interest- 
He, unlike the previous clerks, resided in Edinburgh, and had his office there also. 

The Minute before quoted, authenticating the Protocols of the foregoing 
clerks, proves the miscellaneous nature of their contents, as it only authorises 
Extracts by the Common Clerks of the Burgh of Canongate and of Leith, in 
‘‘ so far as the Instruments thairin contenit concerns the Regalitie and Burt above 
written.” 

These books are of more varied contents, and of greater interest than ihe 
Protocol Books of the Logans and their successors, as they are the sole records 
of the period to which they relate, now preserved in the Canongate. They con- 
tain many writs in favour of the vassals of the Abbey, as heirs of their ancestors, 
and are thus valuable in pedigree questions at a period prior to the date of any 
services now existing. 

James Loean, who succeeded John MacNeill, was probable a son of the 
Laird of Rene He resided in the Canongate, and had his officina seriptoria 
in Edinburgh. He was Clerk of the Burgh and Regality from 1561 to 1606, 
and wrote nine or ten Protocol books, besides compiling eight Act Books of the 
Burgh and Regality Courts, and relative Minute Book, and keeping the Book 
of Charters of the Commendators of Holyrood. His eight Act Books and Mi- 
nute Book still exist, and two books of Charters, but all his Protocols have 
been lost, except four volumes and a fragment. 

His son, Watrer Logan, N.P., who succeeded him, had an office in Edin- 
burgh, called in his Instruments, Camera or Oficina Scriptoria. Heheld the 
office from 1606 to 1634, and wrote six Protocol Books, and nine Act Books, and 
the remainder of the Minute Book. Seven of his Act Books have been preserved, 
and one volume of Protocols. 

The next Clerk was James Logan, son of Walter Logan, who inherited con- 
siderable property from his father. He succeeded him at the age of 22, and 
held office from June 1635 to November 1665. He wrote five Protocol Books, 
which still exist, and about eight Act Books, of which five remain. | 

James Rocuerp, of the family of Inverleith, was appointed Clerk at the age of 
31, and held the office from January 1666 to 1691, having James Irving as his 
depute-clerk, from August 1684. He wrote three volumes of Protocols, or 
rather of a Sasine Record, and part of a fourth volume, which still exist. These 
books are not kept according to date, like regular Protocol Books. 
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He was succeeded by James Carucart of Carreston in 1691, whose depute, 
James Hamilton, did the duties of the office down to 1694, when he demitted in 


his favour. 
James Hamitron was clerk from 1694 to 22d February 1704. 


The following is a list of the other Canongate Records now remaining :— 


I. Books of Charters. 


Second Book of Charters by Commendators of Holyrood, from 12th May 1560 
to 30th November 1579; with Index annexed, and Index of a third volume, 
now lost. 1 Vol. folio. 

Fourth Book of Charters of Lords of Erection of Holyrood, from 26th Octo- 
ber 1587 to 4th January 1593. No Index. 1 Vol. quarto. 

First Book of Charters, by the Magistrates of Edinburgh, superiors of tho 
Borough and Regality, from last June 1640 to 10th September 1647 ; with 
table of contents annexed. 225 Folios. 

Second Book of Charters, by ditto, from 1st October 1647 to 27th November 


1657. ‘ 
Fourth Book of Charters, by ditto, from 9th January 1680 to 16th May 1711. 


Il. Act or Regality Court Books. 


Containing the Proceedings of Borough and Regality Courts of Canongate 
and Broughton, as Decrees and Claims, and Retours of Service, Brieffs of Tu- 
tory, also sentences in criminal or Justiciary cases decided in the Regality Courts. 


James Logan’s Books. 
There is a volume, commencing 1st October 1561, consisting of 22 pages, 
which seems to have been discontinued, and filled up with rentals, charters, &c. 
The regular series commences with— 


Vol. I. 4th May 1569 to 24th May 1574. 

II. 26th May 1574 to 15th May 1577. 

III. 6th June 1577 to 2d November 1580. 

IV. 9th November 1580 to 14th January 1583-4. 
VY. 15th January 1583 to 30th June 1586, 

VI. 2d July 1586 to 22d November 1590. 

VIL. 9th August 1592 to 15th October 1600. 

VIII. 21st June 1600 to 2ist February 1606. 
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Walter Logan’s Books. 


Vol. I. 26th February 1606 to 21st May 1608. 
III. 5th December 1610 to 11th December 1611. 
V. 23d December 1618 to 6th August 1620. 
VI. 9th August 1620 to 28th December 1622. 
VII. January 1623 to 15th November 1626. 
VIII. 18th January 1627 to 28th May 1631. 
IX. 4th June 1631 to 20th February 1634. 
Minute-Book, or Abstract of the foregoing Act Books, from 1569 to 1634. 


James Logan, jun.’s Books. 


Vol. I. 26th February 1634 to 20th February 1636. 
I]. 4th January 1637 to 3lst December 1639. 
III. 25th January 1640 to 23d July 1642. 
IV. 7th January 1646 to 25th August 1647. 
V. 3d January 1657 to 3d February 1657. « 
VI. 17th October 1663 to 6th February 1666. 


James Hamilton’s Act Book. 
Vol. 24th April 1694 to 9th March 1732. 


Council Books of Canongate. 


Vol. I. Containing the Acts and Statutes of the Bailies of Canongate, ad- 
missions of Burgesses, Treasurers’ Accounts, &e., from 1st Octo- 
ber 1561 to 23d October 1588. 350 pages. 

II. Containing Acts of the Baillies of Canongate, from 24th September 
1623 to 8th March 1652; and Admissions of Burgesses by them, 
from 27th June 1622 to 27th September 1649; also, copies of 
Charters, from 1556 to 1652. 60 Folios, 

III. From 21st May 1652 to 5th September 1661, and copies of Char- 
ters, from 22d July 1652 to 18th May 1672. 93 Pages. 

IV. From 24th April 1694 to 9th March 1732, containing on other side 
copies of Charters, from 1st August 1695 to 20th May 1710. 


Horning and Inhibition Register of the Borough and Regality Courts. 


Vol. I. 12th December 1597 to 6th July 1602. 
II. 23d July 1602 to 9th May 1612. 
it January 1613 to 20th June 1655. 
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Miscellaneous Volume, called Book of Privileges of the Canongate. 


Containing copies of Charters in favour of the Burgh, and Seals of Cause of the 
different Corporations in it—Rentals and Taxed Rolls of the Borough and 
Regality—Papers in Action between the Commendator of Holyrood and Ma- 
gistrates of Edinburgh (printed in the Maitland Club Miscellany)—Entries 
of Burgesses, and other similar documents. 


It will be observed from the foregoing list that many blanks occur in the ex- 
isting Canongate Records, while several of the books that remain, particularly 
the Regality Court Books of Walter Logan and his son James, are torn and 
defective. These losses are said to have been sustained partly in November 
1650, the period when Cromwell’s army was quartered in the Canongate, and 
when a part of the palace of Holyrood was accidentally burnt, but principally 
in 1745, when the Highlanders took possession of the Court-House. In an ac- 
tion before the Court of Session, at the instance of Andrew Gardener and others 
against the Magistrates of Canongate, in the year 1758, witnesses were ad-~ 
duced who had seen the Highland soldiers in the act of tossing the books and 
papers from the windows of the Court-room into the street in front. We are 
inclined to think that the damage was done chiefly, if not altogether, at this 
time. There is, however, evidence from the records themselves that there was a 
break or interruption during the occupation of Cromwell and his soldiers, as from 
the end of the year 1649 to September 1651 no entries occur in any of the 
books; but the soldiers were not then quartered in the Court-House, and were 
not allowed wantonly to destroy any property. 

The Justiciary Courts of the Regality of Broughton were, in ancient times, 
held by a temporal Peer under a commission from the Abbot of Holyroodhouse, 
as appears from the oldest Protocol Book. After 1560, the Courts, both civil 
and criminal, were held by the Bailie of Regality, who generally sat along with 
the two Bailies of Canongate. 

In 1636, the magistrates of Edinburgh purchased the Burgh and Regality of 
Canongate, and, at the same time, the trustees of Heriot’s Hospital acquired the 
Barony of Broughton and lands included therein. The magistrates afterwards 
obtained a charter from the Crown erecting Canongate, North Leith, Coalhill, 
and Pleasance into a Royalty, and confirming “their right and privilege of a 
Regality, chapel, and chancery, within the burgh and other lands, with a right 
and privilege of serving breives, making retours, and administering justice in 
all causes and actions, civil and criminal,” &c. 

These privileges were confirmed by Parliament in 1661, and the division of 
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the Barony and Regality of Broughton between the Magistrates and Heriot’s 
Hospital completed and ratified. Under this act the Bailies of Canongate have 
continued to act in the Court of Service as Bailies of the Regality of Holyrood- 
house. 

From an early period this Court of Regality of Canongate or Holyroodhouse 
became a favourite tribunal for services of heirs and breives of tutory, not only 
of parties who held property or were resident within the Regality, but from 
parties resident in all parts of Scotland. 

The whole procedure in these services were at first entered in the Act Books 
of the Town Clerks from 1569 down to 1732. After that period, no separate 
record of services was kept till 1780, but the claims of service and procedure in 
them are, for the most part, preserved. 

From the year 1780, the services were recorded in a separate register, which 
consists of eighteen volumes folio, from 1780 to 1853. Few, if any, of these 
are special services to landed property, which were always taken before the 
sheriff of the county in which it was situated, but, besides general services of 
landed proprietors and others, these books contain a few services to titles of 
honour, and are therefore very interesting and useful in genealogical inquiries. 
The greater portion of these services were duly retoured to chancery, and re- 
corded in the Register of Retours. 

Since the foregoing notice was written, I have ascertained that there is de- 
posited in the General Register Office, a volume of John MaeNeill’s Protocol 
Book of Infeftments connected with Leith, from 17th February 1555 to 18th 
April 1559, and annexed to it a Protocol Book of John Robeson, Clerk of Leith, 
from 38d December 1569 to 4th February 1572. 


LY. 


NOTICES OF THE EARLY ECCLESIASTICAL SETTLEMENT OF THE COUN- 
TRY ON THE DEVERON, AND OF RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT THE HA’ 
HILL OF MONTBLAIRY, ON THE BANKS OF THAT RIVER. By JOHN 
STUART, Esq., SEc. §.A. Scor. 


The water of Deveron takes its rise in the hills of the Cabrach, and, on 
its course to the sea, into which it falls at Banff, forms, for the most part, the 
boundary between the counties of Aberdeen and Banff. The valley through 
which the river finds its way is generally rich but narrow, and the country on 
either side is frequently hilly and barren. 

It need not be doubted that the fertile banks of the stream attracted a nu- 


ae, 
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merous population of the early inhabitants ; and although the steady cultivation 
of ages has obliterated many of the remains and traces of their settlement, there 
are yet to be found occasional vestiges of their graves and other monuments, 
which show that their customs were similar to those practised in other parts of 
the country. 

Tt would seem that when the beneficent light of Christianity first dawned on 
our heathen forefathers, the banks of the Deveron had attracted many of the 
pious missionaries who, from the fifth to the eighth or ninth centuries, were 
sent forth from the monastic establishments of Ireland to hand on the torch, 
which had at no distant time been confided to themselves. 

Many of our primitive churches were raised on the margins of rivers, or on 
the sea-side, where doubtless the population was most numerous; but almost 
every one of the parishes, from the source to the issue of the Deveron, is dedi- 
cated to some of the Irish missionaries, and thereby has preserved to us the me- 
mory of their pious labours. 

The Church of Mortlach, dedicated to St Moloch, lies a few miles west from the 
Deveron. It was the seat of one of the primitive monasteries, and had its five 
dependent churches.1 About an equal distance from the river on the other side 
was another monastery,” at Clova, or Cloveth, as the place is called in ancient 
charters. . ' 

The ancient church of Dumeth, dedicated to St Wollok (who is recorded to 
have been an active missionary in the north part), is in the parish of Glass, on 
the margin of the river. Here the memory of this saint was held in great ve- 
neration, and it continued to be held in repute till very recent times.* In the 
year 1648 all superstition at Wallak Kirk was censured by the reigning eccle- 
siastical authority. The Saint’s Well was till recent times much resorted to 
by diseased persons. Two pools, formed among precipitous rocks by the reflux 
of the Deveron, are called St Wallak’s Baths, and sick people, especially 
children, were bathed in them. Both these monasteries and the church of 
Dumeth formed part of the original possessions of the See of Aberdeen, and 
were confirmed to it by a bull of Pope Adrian IV. in 1157. 

Farther down the stream is the parish of Kinore, now added to Huntly, and 
dedicated to St Mungo, where St Mungo’s Hill and Well still keep up the me- 
mory of the saint.. The ancient church here was on the bank of the stream ; 
and in the same way at Aberchirder, a few miles lower down the river, the 
church was on the green bank of the stream. This church was dedicated to 
St Marnan, who was buried here about the middle of the seventh century ; and 


* Register, Aberdeen, vol. i., p. 85. 2 Register, Aberdeen, vol. i., p. 85, 
5 Presbytery Book of Strathbogie, p. 89. 
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here his relics were preserved, and were the object of pilgrimages till the six- 
teenth century.! According to some authorities, his head was kept with singu- 
lar devotion in Moravia, and was carried in processions, attended by the whole 
clan of the Innes’s,? which, from the earliest times, was devoted to this saint. 
It is stated in the Breviary of Aberdeen, that it was customary on every Sun- 
day to wash the head of the saint, amid the prayers of the clergy, and the blaz- 
ing of lights, and that those who were troubled with any disease drank of the 
water in which the head had been washed, to their great profit. Just beneath 
the church is Saint Marnan’s Ford, and on a hill hard by is, or was, a stone 
called Saint Marnan’s Chair.® 

A few miles lower down the stream is the parish of Forglen, where, on 
the margin of the stream, is a ruined chapel, dedicated to Saint Adamnan, here 
called St Hunan. King William the Lion gave to the monks of Arbroath the 
custody of the Bracbenach, and therewith the lands of Forglen, given to God 
and St Columba and the Bracbenach. 

The adjoining parish of Turriff has for its patron Saint Congan Abbot, who 
is called the brother of Saint Kentigern.* 

The parish of Alvah, next lower on the river, is dedicated to St Columba, ~ 
whose memory is preserved in St Colm’s Well. 

The parish of Banff, where the river enters the sea, is dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin; and the adjoining parish of Inverboyndie, to which that of 
Banff was formerly united, was dedicated to Saint Brandan Abbot. 

There were three of the old divisions of land called Thanages along the river, 
that of Glendouachie, Conveth, and Aberchirder; and it seems probable that 
these, in their origin, had some connection with religious establishments of which 
the history has perished; and which, when the light of charters dawns on them, 
are frequently found to have been divided into shares, and appropriated to dif- 
ferent classes of owners. 

In the parish of Alvah, a few miles above the mouth of the river, are several 
remains of the old inhabitants. A tumulus, opened on the farm of Sandlaw, con- 
tained several urns rudely ornamented; and in another, on the farm of Bog- 
head, were found several urns containing ashes. Near this tumulus is a large 
stone called “ Carlin Kist.’’ On the eastern brow of the hill of Alvah is a large 
cairn, and two smaller ones are to be seen on the hill of Tipperty, and on the 
farm of Itlaw. On the farm of Burreldales there remain four large stones of 
a stone circle; and on the farm of Newton of Montblairy, one large stone 
marks the site where, a few years ago, stood another circle of much larger di- 


1 De Scotor. Fortitudine, pp. 108-9. 2 Butler’s Lives of Saints, vol. i., p. 290. 
% Collections on Shires, vol. ii., p. 189. * Collections on Shires, vol. ii., pp. 337-8. 
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mensions. Sometime ago a ‘‘ druidical’ circle was found under ground in dig- 
ging deep into an old garden on the farm of Wardend. 

On the farm of Mains of Auchinbady, in this parish, is a mound called the 
‘‘ Ha’ Hill.” It is situated on the margin of a field overhanging the burn of 
Stoneyley, before it joins the Deveron, a short way below. It is now a good 
deal dilapidated, but may still measure about 240 feet in length from east to 
west, and probably about 60 feet from north to south. Originally there had 
been a round swelling knoll on the spot, upon which had been heaped up sand and 
gravel to the height of ten or twelve feet, so as to form an oval-shaped barrow 
of considerable extent. A section cut down on the east side showed a dark- 
coloured streak at the level of the old surface running along a great part of the 
barrow from north to south. This streak, on examination, was found to be about 
a foot thick, and to consist in part of a rich unctuous blackish earth, interspersed 
in parts with a white substance (like fat), sometimes mixed with portions of 
wood, small twigs with the bark remaining being seen, and in one case a hazel 
nut. In other parts of the streak, and above it, were seen gravel and small 
stones which had been under the action of fire ; and occasionally minute pieces 
of charred wood were interspersed through the earth. At one part of the streak 
was found some earth tinged with bright blue, and a small piece of leather. 
About the old centre of the mound were found two bones, one of which is sup- 
posed to be that of a horse, and towards the centre of the mound were found 
three mill-stones of red sandstone, about two feet in diameter or less; and on 
other occasions portions of bone, with bits of sandstone and charred wood, have 
been dug out of the mound. 

In the field adjoining the mound a bronze armlet was found some years 
ago, precisely similar to that found at Belhelvie, and now in the Society’s 
Museum. 

In digging the foundations of a new building in the orchard park of Mont- 
blairy, and about three feet beneath the surface, were found two hammers made 
of hard clay, one of which is now presented to the Museum by Mr Morison (and 
is figured at page 347); and near the same spot various graves have recently 
been found, paved in the bottom with boulders, and containing charred bones 
and earth. 

On the Gallowhill, in a cist, a very fine urn was found, and on the farm of 
Newton of Montblairy, a larger urn was found in or near a stone circle. This 
urn is now also presented to the Museum by Mr Morison (and is also figured at 
page 346). 

While these: remains correspond with those found throughout the north- 
eastern districts of Scotland, it may be remarked that no stone pillar having 
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the symbols so frequently found on stones in Aberdeenshire occurs in the 
country on the banks of the Deveron. The stone at Mortlach has none of the 
symbols, and one of the Standing Stones of Strathbogie, which has a circle in- 
cised on its surface, is hardly an exception. Indeed, it is worth noticing, as 
bearing somewhat on the history of our primitive tribes, that, in the range of 
country eastward of a line drawn from the Ythan at its mouth tothe Spey at 
Arndilly, there are only two sculptured pillars—one at Deer, and one at Tyrie 
—while that at Deer only has the peculiar symbols referred to. In the country 
on the Don again, these stones are very numerous, while on the Dee there is 
only one at Park having the symbols. 


v. 
NOTES OF EXCAVATIONS OF TUMULI IN CAITHNESS, MADE IN THE 
SUMMER OF 1856. By A. HENRY RHIND, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 


My excavations during the past summer included four tumuli on the estate 
of Sibster, in Caithness, which, individually, presented no very marked fea- 
tures of interest; but as some of the results have a certain connexion with 
several points of interest, there is an additional reason for recording them be- 
sides that which is always paramount—the importance in primeval archeology 
of preserving every authentic fact disclosed by actual exploration. 

These four mounds, although in no case more than five feet in perpendicular 
height, were rather conspicuous objects along the banks of the River Wick. 
They were the more prominent, because, within a linear space of not more than 
a mile, two of them, a hundred yards apart, rose as green-swarded hillocks from 
a swampy strath, and the others were raised on elevated undulations bounding 
the river valley. 

Of these last, No. I., a heap of rich black mould, upwards of fifty feet in dia- 
meter, although thoroughly examined at all points to its base, was found to 
contain only a layer of burnt matter interspersed with fragments of incinerated 
bones near the centre, and on a level with the surrounding ground. One rather 
remarkable circumstance, paralleled in another instance subsequently to be de- 
scribed, was the presence of a number of large stones, which had been laid in 
some untraceable arrangement about four feet above the deposit, and therefore 
hardly beneath the surface of the tumulus. 

On turning over the earth of No. II., which was not of inferior dimensions to 


* IT ought rather to say had, for the stone at Deer has been broken up for building pur- 
poses since the drawing of it was printed for the Spalding Club. 
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the preceding, a heap of stones was disclosed as the nucleus. These surrounded 
the more immediate receptacle of the body, which there was reason to believe 
had been a cist or small vault, seven feet long. The ends stood firm, having 
consisted of two upright slabs; and fragmentary portions of rudely-coursed 
building showed that the sides had been formed in that manner. Cremation 
had not been an adjunct of the burial; still the action of time had not the less 
disintegrated the bones, except the skull, which rested about two feet from the 
western end, but in that hopelessly pulpy state which, in early graves, so 
constantly encourages, only to disappoint, the hopes of the excavator. Nearly 
midway between the skull and the eastern end was a shallow cup of coarse clay, 
five inches and a half in diameter. 

It is frequently suggested to archeologists that they ought to weigh and esti- 
mate carefully whatever traditions may relate to the objects of their investiga- 
tions, and although I am not of those who would look for much reliable history 
embalmed in such portable fashion, or for many uncorrupted memoirs of the 
past in so intermingled a stream, I would readily join in allowing a consider- 
able measure of importance to those embodiments of the popular ideality. But 
the line can hardly be too stringently drawn between the two elements of folk 
lore—between the legends which illustrate ethnological characteristics of a 
people, and the floating memories which localize these, or otherwise attach to 
antiquarian remains. My own experience of the latter, as applied to early ves- 
- tiges—not only in the north of Scotland—has been what is naturally, and, IJ 
believe, almost invariably the case, that they are systematically erroneous and 
misleading. We nevertheless find them very usually elaborately recorded in 
descriptions of the relics to which they relate, as if from them were to be de- 
rived a reflected light. But it might be well to bear in mind, in these days 
when antiquarian literature is assuming such extensive proportions, and trea- 
tises sometimes threaten to become too diffuse, that economy of space and time 
is an object ; that traditions such as are alluded to might often well be spared ; 
and especially that all traditions should be viewed in their proper light, and 


assigned their due position as psychologically rather than archeologically sig- 
nificant. | 


As a practical exemplification of the misplaced identifications so commonly 
imposed on ancient remains, ] may be permitted to instance the case of the 
mound now in question. It stands on a slight eminence, overlooking a ravine 
which, as it happens, was the scene of one of the latest battles, on a consider- 
able scale, if not the last, which was fought in Scotland in the prosecution of 
private interests. This serious fray, in which 600, or, according to another 
statement, 1000 men were engaged, having originated in a claim of Campbell 
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of Glenorchy, an ancestor of the Marquis of Breadalbane, to the earldom of 
Caithness, left a strong impress on patriotic or rather local feeling, the more 
deep because the most recent stirring incident of the kind, and because on the | 
side of the Caithness men alone not fewer than eighty are related to have been 

slain.1 It is therefore not surprising that, in the neighbourhood of this field of 

Altimaclach, the memories of the battle should have had an absorbing influence, 

and that, from the circumstances affording more than ordinarily reasonable 

grounds, there should here be another illustration of the manner in which events 

and places are, in the popular narratives, conglomerated together into the wildest 

anachronisms. The tumulus was not only known as ‘‘ Campbell’s Mount,” 

but was asserted to cover one or more of the combatants in the fatal battle. It 

needs no argument now to prove that the grave contained a very different ten- 

ant from any chief or leader who fell in fight not farther in the past than the 

15th of July 1680. 

The mound No. III. had an irregular diameter of sixty or seventy feet, 
and along the top of it, barely protruding through the sward, were two rows, 
fourteen feet apart, of large stones fixed on edge, while several others of 
similar appearance lay scattered about more or less overgrown by the turf, and 
suggesting that they had originally been set up in like manner to complete 
whatever had been the design. The further trenching of the whole tumulus 
showed that this erection must have been superficial with reference to the de- 
posit ; for while none of the stones penetrated to a greater depth than two feet 
and a half in the mould, of which alone the whole heap was formed, a layer, 
near the centre, of burnt earth mingled with charred wood and incinerated bones, 
the sole evidence of sepulture, was fully two feet deeper. 

No. IV. occupied an area considerably smaller—not more than 35 feet in 
diameter ; and its construction proved to have been effected by a quantity of 
earth raised over a heap of stones about half the bulk of the whole mound. All 
these stones were small, rough cubes, not unlike, but two or three times as large, 
as the broken metal for a Macadamised road; and in the great majority of in- 
stances they presented the dull red appearance, and friable tendency to fracture 
indicative of their having been subjected to the action of fire. A few pieces of 
charcoal occurring among them, as well as traces of burnt bones, confirmed the 
evidence afforded by the characteristics which they themselves exhibited. Me- 
morials of precisely the same simple style as this are familiar types, and are 
also sufficiently common in Caithness, where they are sometimes found composed 
solely of the moderate heap of small fire-marked stones without the external 
covering of earth. 

1 M‘Farlane MS., Advocates’ Library. 
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It is scarcely necessary to notice, in so cursory a manner, that these four tu- 
muli, in the simplicity of the interments, without the not unusual accompani- 
ments of primeval burials, find many coincidences, particularly in the north, 
and add to a large aggregate of facts of a like nature. A careful survey of 
these has for some time seemed to me an inquiry of decided importance, which 
would probably involve a necessity for material modification of the current 
classifications, and limit the applicability of the psychological deductions which 
have commonly attributed to primeval ages certain feelings on the subject of 
futurity, withont sufficient reference to the special divergences indicated by ob- 
served data, which, to say the least, will hardly verify the exactness of such a 
universal scheme of primeval religion. I cannot obtrude this subject here, es- 
pecially as I hope shortly to develop, in a more appropriate and extended form, 
some of the views to which a consideration of this matter is calculated to lead. 

Archeologists are familiar with the desire of fellow-labourers who deal also 
with the past, but in wider cycles, with the stage rather than the actors, to aid 
their inductions regarding the history of the former by authentic illustrations 
from traces of the presence of the latter. Grand although the whole scope of 
geology undoubtedly is, there is perhaps no investigation which it professes to 
undertake more immediately or universally interesting than that which relates 
to the state of the earth’s surface at the epoch of man’s occupancy, and the 
changes which may have occurred since that event. With regard to our own 
island, there are scattered about within the province of the antiquary many 
more facts than have hitherto been discussed in their geological connexion, which 
with advantage might be concentrated in one focus. Among these would be 
classed the circumstances under which the two last of the tumuli I have been de- 
scribing were situated. Raised along the bank, a few yards from the margin, 
of a river, with their bases, at least in one case, not more than three feet above 
the ordinary level of the water, they, along with a third in their immediate vi- 
ecinity, became for days, sometimes for weeks together, absolute islands during 
the winter and even summer floods. It is true the channel of the stream has 
been altered in late years, and made to pass in closer proximity to them; but, 
as this change was effected merely to straighten a boundary, the level of the 
new channel scarcely if at all differs from the old, except perhaps in being 
deeper, while the nature of the flat strath is such that it may be assumed to 
have been covered by the overflow, to at least an equal extent, when the river 
meandered through it in tortuous windings before being guided into its present 
more direct course. Then, as now, the greater part of this swampy tract was, 
I have been assured, equally submerged when the floods came down, as indeed 
could hardly fail to have been the case. But supposing that this alteration of 
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the channel has had the effect of throwing more water around the tumuli, and 
that the amount of inundation now is, while it lasts, greater than in former 
times from the extensive thorough drainage discharging more suddenly and si- 
multaneously into the bed of the river the products of heavy rains, still all de- 
ductions on these accounts would be totally inadequate to bring the facts in har- 
mony with an hypothesis that, in this locality, any change in the nature of an 
elevation of the land had occurred, at all events, since the formation of those 
graves ; while, on the other hand, the supposition of a depression, to which the 
circumstances in question would of themselves more directly lead, is apparently 
not less forbidden by other natural phenomena, and by other correlative anti- 
quarian remains. In short, it is difficult to perceive how any change in the 
level of land and water can have occurred in this district since the funeral rites 
were performed for the ancient dead, whose dust was hoarded beneath these 
simple mounds. 


March 9, 1857. 


COSMO INNES, Esa., Vice-President, in the Chair, 


Upon the usual ballot, ALEXANDER SINCLATR, Esq., was elected 
a Fellow, and A. W. Buist, Esq., a Corresponding Member of 
the Society. 

The Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and included— 

A Cinerary Urn 8 inches in height, 54 across the mouth, and 3} 
across the bottom (it is figured in Mr George Logan’s notice of its 
discovery); and | 

An Iron Axe Head, 7 inches in length by 24 inches in breadth 
across the face; recently dug up at the Windygoul, during the 
formation of the new carriage drive through the Queen’s Park 
to Duddingston. By the Frrst Commissioner of H. M. Works 
and Pusiic BuILDINGs. 
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A Pair of Ornamented Antique Two-pronged Forks, with Tor- 
toise-shell Handles, inlaid with Silver, and styled Penny-Wedding 
Forks. By Witt1am Doueuas, Esq., R.S.A. 

Three Glazed Floor Tiles, 53 inches square, of different coloured 
patterns, from Shaftsbury Abbey, Dorsetshire. By J. T. Irvine, 
Ksq., London. 
| Elephant’s Tusk, with Burmese Sacred Figures carved on it in 
high relief, apparently of great antiquity. By James JounsTon, 
Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 

Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archeological ee 
Vol. I. Part I, 8vo, for July 1856. By the Sociery. 

A Granite Grain-Rubber, a flat, oblong, slightly concave Stone ; 
with round-topped Sandstone-Rubber or Bruiser ; a primitive in- 
plement for crushing or grinding corn, found near Wick. By A. 
Henry Rarnp, Hsq., F.S.A. Scot. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. VIIL., 4to. Wash- 
ington 1856. By the Smirusonian Institution, U.S.A. 

Surnames. 8vo. Boston, 1858. By B. Homer Dixon, Esq. 
By the AuTHor. 

Historical Summary of the Post-Office in Scotland, compiled by 
T. B. Lane, Esq., Comptroller, Sorting Department, General Post- 
Office, Edinburgh. 8vo. Pp.18. Edinburgh, 1856. By F. Aszort, 
Esq., F.S.A. Scot., Secretary to the General Post-Office for Scot- 
land. 


Mr Stuart, Secretary, reported that, in furtherance of the reso- 
lution of last meeting, he had addressed the following communica- 
tion to the Lord-Clerk-Register, the Marquis of Dalhousie, on the 
subject of Notaries’ Protocol Books :— 


VOL. Il. PART II. . 2c 
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Draft Letter to the Marquis of Dalhousie. 


My Lorp,—lI have been directed by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
to represent to your Lordship, as Lord-Clerk-Register, the following circum- 
stances connected with a class of records, called Notaries’ Protocols. 

From a period as early as about the middle of the Fifteenth Century, No- 
taries were required to record their acts in draft, in their Books of Protocol, 
which thus contain a variety of transactions, both ecclesiastical and secular, 
public and private, not elsewhere preserved. 

Besides such Protocols as are already in the General Register House, a great 
many are also to be found in the custody of public and private bodies in various 
parts of Scotland. These are little known, and not easy of access, while they 
yet contain valuable materials for the Genealogist, the Topographer, and the 
Historian. 

The Society of Antiquaries entertains a high opinion of the value of these 
Records, if collected in a central and accessible Repository like the General 
Register House, and has been led to understand that many private custodiers 
will not be unwilling to part with them for such a public purpose, if any ex- 
pression of your Lordship’s willingness to receive these Records into the General 
Register House were made public. 

The Society, therefore, desires me to draw your Lordship’s attention to the 
subject, and to state, that if your Lordship is inclined to make such public an- 
nouncement as is above indicated, the Society will be ready to co-operate in the . 
attainment of this object, by using its influence with the present custodiers of 
these Records for their transmission to the General Register House. I have 
the honour to be, &e. 


He had since received from the Deputy-Clerk-Register, the fol- 


lowing communication :— 
H. M. Generar Recister Houses, 
5th March 1857. 

Sir,—I have submitted to the consideration of the Lord-Clerk-Register your 
letter of the 2d instant, addressed to him by desire of the Society of Antiquaries. 

Tam directed to state, that Lord Dalhousie is ready to accept the custody of 
such additions as may be offered to the class of Records termed Notaries’ Proto- 
cols, which are already in the General Register House, and to provide for their 
security, as well as to render them accessible to the public, under the usual re- 
gulations. 

I am to state, however, that his Lordship, as the head of a great department, 
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is not prepared to address the public in the form of solicitation, nor to interfere 
openly with the collection of such Records, unless he can do so of right, and with 
authority. If, however, the Antiquarian Society can, by their influence, induce 
individuals or public bodies to surrender voluntarily into the hands of the Lord- 
Clerk-Register such Protocols as they may possess, the safe custody of them shall 
be provided for in the General Register House. I remain, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, W. P. Donnas. 


Joun Stuart, Esq., 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 


It was resolved that a circular should therefore be addressed, in 
name of the Society, to the custodiers of these protocols, suggesting — 
the desirableness of having them transmitted to H. M. General 
Register House, Edinburgh, where they would be safely preserved, 
and made readily accessible in all time coming; and the Fellows of 
the Society were requested to furnish the Secretaries with the 
names of those custodiers of Protocol Books known to them. A 
committee was appointed for carrying out the arrangement. 

Mr Sruart also reported that the sanction of the Lords of the 
Treasury, and of the Board of Manufactures, had now been received 
for giving the use of certain articles in the Society’s Museum to 
the Art Treasures Exhibition intended to be held at Manchester ; 
whereupon the Society agreed that these articles, as selected by 
the Executive Committee of the Exhibition, should now be per- 
mitted to be sent for exhibition. 


The communications read were as follows :— 


Tr 


_ REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ST MARGARET'S WELL. 
By THE SECRETARY. 


The Secretary having read to the Meeting the correspondence on the subject 


of the proposed removal of St Margaret’s Well from its present degraded state, 
2c2 
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for reconstruction within Her Majesty’s Park, near the Palace of Holyrood (see 
pages 147 and 218), it was unanimously resolved, 

That the Society, having obtained from the Directors of the North British 
Railway, full permission for the removal of the Well, so as to allow of its being 
reconstructed in the immediate vicinity, within the Queen’s Park, under the - 
direction of the Right Hon. the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Works and 
Public Buildings ; it would be altogether beyond the province of the Society 
to undertake the responsibility and expense of removing the Well; more es- 
pecially, as the same persons to be employed in reconstructing the building must 
necessarily have the charge of taking down and marking the stones for that 
purpose: but the Society would willingly approve of any private arrangements, 
by which this object might be accomplished. ; 


II. 


NOTICE OF THE STONE CIRCLE AT CALLERNISH, IN THE ISLAND OF 
LEWIS. By HENRY CALLENDER, Esq., C.A., EDINBURGH. 


The rude circles of unhewn stone, termed Druidical circles, which have been 
erected in many parts of the United Kingdom, at a date outside of our historical 
or traditionary era, have attracted a good deal of attention at different periods. 
The one at Stonehenge, in Wiltshire, and the circle between Kirkwall and 
Stromness, in the Orkney Islands, known as the standing stones of Stennis, have 
been frequently commented on anddescribed. In the Island of Lewis, the most 
northerly of the outer Hebrides, there are four of those circles, all of which are 
embedded in the moss (which seems to have grown up several feet since their 
erection), and have thus been carefully preserved in an erect position ; they are 
within a short distance of each other. The one which is the subject of the present 
notice, in some respects differs from those in other localities, although, owing 
to its remote, and comparatively inaccessible situation, it has not been parti- 
cularly examined, or very accurately described. 

These four circles stand’on the west coast of the island, at the head of Loch 
Roag, a deep Atlantic sea bay, studded with islands of various extent. Caller- 
nish, in the immediate neighbourhood of which the stones are situated, is a 
due about sixteen miles from Stornoway, where there is a small but com- 
fortable inn, now much resorted to by sportsmen, who find excellent salmon 
fishing in the Gremista Loch and river of the same name, which there falls 
into the sea. There are no other circles in the large island of the Lewis, except 
those at Callernish; and it may be noticed, in passing, that it was the same 
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parish (parish of Uig), but farther to the south, that the antique chessmen, some 
of which are figured and described in Wilson’s recent work on Archeology, 
were found buried in the sand of the sea-shore. 

In order to point out the relative position the several circles bear to each other, 
there is exhibited to the meeting a tracing from the Ordnance Survey Map, 
of sufficient extent to include the whole four circles, from which it will be seen 
that they are placed in no very noticeable connection with each other. On the 
Ordnance Map, the Gaelic name of “ Tursachan” is attached to each cirele, a 
word which, if it does not literally mean “ mourners,” is understood to convey 
that idea when rendered into English. This term is in accordance with the idea 
that these circles were sepulchral, and is otherwise appropriate as describing 
the effect produced on the imagination by the appearance on the wild heath of 
what Sir Walter Scott calls ‘‘ these phantom forms of antediluvian giants.” 
Little information, however, can be derived from such local appellations ; what 
are ‘‘ mourners” in Lewis are “‘ Merry Maidens” at Penzance, each locality in- 
dulging its own fancy ; but the Gaelic Tursachan seems to be the more natural 
term to be applied to objects which every one must feel are more like petrified 
spectres than any happy Lewis or Cornish damsels of the present day at least. 

The Stonehenge and Orcadian erections consist of simple circles; but the prin- 
cipal one at Callernish is more elaborate in its design. In Martin’s work, on the 
Western Highlands, written a century and a half ago, it is described and 
figured as “ ye Heathen Temple;” and he mentions that he inquired of the 
inhabitants what tradition they had from their ancestors concerning the stones, 
and they informed him, that it was a place of worship in the time of heathenism, 
and that the chief Druid or Priest stood near the big stone in the centre, from 
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whence he addressed himself to the surrounding people. The appearance of 
the structure will be understood from the accompanying bird’s-eye view. 
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From this sketch it will be seen, that in addition to the circle, a double line 
of upright stones run parallel to each other in a northerly direction, while a 
single line of similar stones is projected from the South, East, and West points, 
thus giving a cruciform figure to the structure. A stone of larger dimen- 
sions than any of the others occupies the centre of the circle, and completes 
the whole. The peculiarity of figure which thus distinguishes this “ Heathen 
Temple” has given rise to a good deal of theory and conjecture; but the 
flights of poetic imagination may be safely set aside, by simply taking the 
single lines as intended to point out the three cardinal points—the north 
being indicated by the double row or avenue. That the position was chosen 
and laid down from astronomical observation, can easily be demonstrated by vi- 
siting the spot on a clear night, when it will be found that by bringing the 
upper part of the single line of stones extending to the south to bear upon 
the top of the large stone in the centre of the circle, the apex of that stone 
coincides exactly with the. pole-star ; this is more readily done from the south 
line being on sloping ground, so that looking along the line upwards to the 
higher level of the centre stone is very much the same as taking an observation 
through the incline of a telescope. This coincidence is so exact, that it can 
hardly be supposed to be accidental, and affords, perhaps, the only trace we 
have of the knowledge possessed by the stalwart Druids who raised those old- 
world structures—their physical strength is sufficiently apparent from the im- 
mense masses of rock brought together for the building; but here we see them, 
as it were, watching the motions of the heavenly bodies, and detecting that 
invariable indicator of those northern regions, to which they would look as the 
land of their ancestors,—it being incontestible that at one time the Lewis was 
inhabited by a Scandinavian race, who have left no trace of their language be- 
hind them but that singularly indelible one adhering to the names of the prin- 
cipal places in the island, which, although taken possession of and retained by 
a Celtic race, are still known under such names as Meibost and Swanibost, 
Stornoway and Stimeravay, Tolsta and Skegirsta, with numerous other simi- 
lar designations. It need only further be noted with regard to the position of 
the stones, that the double row, although it has the appearance of an avenue, 
does not seem to have been intended to serve as a mode of access to the circle; 
if such had been the case, the upright stones in front would naturally have been 
omitted, whereas they stand facing the approach without any deviation from 
the regular order. 

The stones themselves are not columnar, or shaped into any form, they are 
simply broad, flat blocks of gneiss—the all-prevailing rock from the Butt of 
the Lewis to Barra Head. The following are their dimensions :—Diameter of 
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circle, about 40 feet; length of west line, 43 feet ; length of east line, 38 fect ; 
length of south line, 69 feet; length of avenue, 270 feet; breadth of avenue, 
27 feet; average height of stones, 6 to 8 feet; height of centre stone, 12 feet. 
There are thirteen stones in the circle including the centre one, nineteen in the 
avenue, five in each of the east and west, and six in the south arm. The ac- 
companying plate presents an excellent perspective view of the structure, and 
the general appearance of the country in which it is situated. 

The measurements of height are taken from the present level; but it must 
be borne in mind that there is a bed of peat moss, 4 or 5 feet thick, through 
which the stones rise from the clay beneath; this gives a height of 16 to 
17 feet to the centre stone, and from 10 to 13 feet to the others, exclusive of 
the foundation. There are twelve stones in the circle, all of which are stand- 
_ ing, probably as the Druids left them. Martin, 150 years ago, gives the height 
of the centre stone as 13 feet, and as the present height is 12 feet, this shows 
an increase or growth in the moss of 1 foot during that period. This, how- 
ever, cannot be depended on, as Martin’s other dimensions are in many 
respects manifestly erroneous; indeed, all writers who have described this 
circle—Logan, M‘Culloch, Wilson, &c,—have given incorrect measurements, 
copying each the errors and exaggerations of the other. The measurements 
given above were taken by Mr Kerr, the intelligent clerk of works to the pro- 
prietor of the island, Sir James Matheson, who would, no doubt, if applied to 
by so influential a body as the Society of Antiquaries, order the moss to be re~ 
moved, so as to discover in what manner the stones have been originally bedded, 
and to ascertain, at the same time, whether any building had been erected at 
the original level. After all that has been written about Druids and Druidism, 
Cesar, in his ‘‘ Gallic War,” gives us, in a few sentences, the most reliable 
account of the system with which it was connected. He describes the Druids 
as the ministers of sacred things, having the charge of sacrifices, both public and 
private ; and mentions, that at a certain time of the year they held a meeting in 
a consecrated locality, when the people assembled from every quarter, and that 
those who had any subject of litigation submitted themselves to the determination 
and sentence of the priests. This erection at Callernish might then, perhaps, be 
one of those sacred spots; and it would be most interesting to have the founda- 
tions opened up, after having been so long entombed in the moss to which it 
has been indebted, in a great measure, for its present state of preservation. 
Some parts of our Islands were long the strongholds of Druidical worship; it was 
here that the system is said to have had its origin, from whence it was carried 
into Gaul, but Britain was still considered, in the days of Cesar, to be the 
parent country, to which its votaries resorted from other lands, in order that 
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they might be more perfectly initiated into the mysterious and sacred rites of 
this form of heathen worship. 


AER E 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE OLDEST COUNCIL BOOKS AND OTHER RECORDS 
OF THE TOWN OF HADDINGTON, WITH COPIOUS EXTRACTS. By 
THOMAS THOMSON, Esa., W.S., F.S.A. Scor. 


The Manuscript Books in possession of the Burgh of Haddington are of con- 
siderable antiquity, and the earliest volumes are of some historical interest, — 
illustrating the manners and customs of the burgesses of Scotland at a period 
prior to the Reformation, as contrasted with their habits and occupations during 
the earliest years of the Reformed Church. In the former period, from 1423 
to 1560, we have numerous notices of bequests left by pious burgesses to en- 
dow and support chaplains, to serve at the altars of the Parish Church of 
Haddington, in the performance of daily masses for the living and the dead, 
the processions of the crafts on Corpus Christi day, and at other festivals of the 
Church, with their pleyis and pageands, on these and less sacred occasions, the 
annual election of the Abbot of Unreason, and the Weaponschawings in the - 
Town’s Muir of Gladsmuir; and in both periods a series of stringent regula- 
tions fixing the exact price of bread and ale, and of every other article sold 
within the burgh, and rules for preventing the contagion of the pestilence, and 
improving the sanitary state of the town. In the latter period, the games and 
processions alike disappear, while the pious bequests are seized by the bailies, 
and applied partly to the parish church, but chiefly to the parish school; the 
spirit of monopoly, however, still reigns, there must be no schoolmaster within 
burgh except the master of the common school and his doctor or assistant, and 
bread and ale must be sold at the price which the bailies fix, and “na derrar 
under the paine of ane unlaw unforgevin for the first fault, ane double unlaw 
for the next fault, and for the third, suspension from their occupation in the 
trade for a year.” 

It may be proper to mention, that Mr David Laing long since examined the 
older Haddington Books, and made various extracts, which for the most part were 
placed at the disposal of Mr James Miller, author of ‘‘ Baldred of the Bass,” 
and other works. From these extracts he chiefly gleaned the notices which 
appeared in the successive numbers of his East Lothian County lists, between 
the years 1826 and 1838, under the head of ‘“ Remarkable Events and Me- 
moranda of East Lothian, or Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Had- 
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dington, with Notes and Additions.” But many of these extracts I have given 
in fuller detail than was suitable for the ephemeral publications in which they 
first appeared ; some of them were afterwards inserted in the same author’s 
‘* Lamp of Lothian.’ Mr W. W. Hay Newton, F.S.A. Scot., also, at a meet- 
ing of the Society, 8th March 1852, communicated a series of extracts from these 
borough records, 1531~1603, as noticed in vol. i., p. 57, of these Proceedings. 

These records were compiled by the town-clerks for the time being, and are 
generally written in their own handwriting. They may be classified as fol- 
lows :—I. The two Oldest Volumes; II. The Act or Statute Books of the Council 
of the Burgh; III. The Burgh Court Books ; and, IV. The Protcol Books. 


I. Tur Two Otpest VotumeEs. 


The two earliest volumes are of a mixed character, containing the Acts of the 
Town-Council and Decrees pronounced in the Burgh Court, and Deeds of Mor- 
tification and Bequest to the Church. 

Votume First, the Oldest Volume or Common Buke, is a large folio written 
on vellum, and bound in wooden boards, covered with red leather, and having 
iron clasps. This is a record of the most ancient writs and acts of the Council. ° 
The first entry in it is dated 6th March 1428, and the last 23d June 1463, only 
twelve folios have been engrossed, and folio first is wanting: the remainder of 
the volume is blank. In the entry of 9th November 1428, reference is made to 
“the common buke of the Burgh,” under date, February 1421 ; this must mean 
folio Ist of this volume. The first eight pages, ending with the entry of 
13th December 1449, are in the handwriting of William Harpar, N.P., and 
Town-clerk of the burgh, and the remainder from 20th July 1454 to 23d June 
1463, are written by Alexander Clerk, N.P., who was probably his successor 
in that office. This book was evidently not kept from day to day as an ordinary 
Council record, but written out carefully as a permanent register of the 
more important transactions of the burgh. It partakes more of the nature of 
a Cartulary than of a Court Book or Notary’s Protocol, but it contains entries 
proper to each of these descriptions of record. There are in it thirty-five 
writs or deeds, of which eighteen are in Latin and seventeen in English. These 
consist of Acts of Sasine, copies of Charters, Writs of Assyse and Inquest, and 
eleven Deeds of Mortification, nine of them by burgesses of annualrents, payable 
furth of properties situated within burgh for pious uses, &c. This volume is 
referred to in vol. 2, under date 25th April 1552, as ‘‘ane buke of ald Register 
of Hadington, with ane red covering.” 

It appears from this volume, that from the early period of 1423, the town 
was governed by three bailies, who held their courts within the Tolbooth of 
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the burgh. One or more of the bailies sitting in Court gave sasines within 
burgh, and decided disputes and presided at the Courts of Assise and Inquest. 

The earliest English document in this volume is an instrument of Assize in 
the following terms :— 


‘‘' The assise of rycht of Will Lamie & James of boltoun. 


‘The Court haldyne in the tolbuth of Hadyngton before the Ballis of that ilk 
the xx day of Febr. the zeir of our Lord mccce xxv comperit before the ballis of 
the samyn that is to say Alexander of Hepburne Jamis of Aytoune and William 
of Galway, Jamis of Bowlands & Eufame his spouse folowars of certane lands with 
a brefe of rycht of our Lord the Kyngs chapel whilk lands lyis in the saide burgh 
and in the streete callyt the huchstraw on the north half of the samyn betuix 
the land of the prioryse of the nuns of Hadyngton on the est half and the land 
of patrik of Punton of the west half and ane uthyr land lyand in the street 
callyt poldrace betwix the land of John Gothreson on the south half and the 
street callyt Wyrlyng street on the tother half on the north half and than 
incontinent comperit in Court eftir the tenor of the sumonds William Lamie to 
answer for the fyrst land lyand in the huchstraw and Jamis of bolton and 
Margarete his moder for the tother land lyand in Poldrace the qwhilk brefe 
actioune & demand was with the consent of bath the parties put til ane assyse 
of thir men underwryttyn that is to say Walter of Cocburne Thom*Wolf Wil 
Fayre John Nicholsone Robyn Tredgold Thom of Furd Thom of Greenlaw 
William Henrison John of Leys Thom Nicolson William of Hadyngton 
William Robynson John of Crumby John of Jedeworth Thom Scot John Mawer 
and Andrew of Jedeworth the qwhilk assyse chargit and sworne the grete ach 
at thai suld without fraude or favor of ony part determane lely qwhilk of the 
said parties has ful rycht in the sayde tenements passit furth & was lang tyme 
auisit and in the Court to the bar enterit and than Alext Hepburne ane of the 
sayd ballis sperit at the sayde assyse gife thai war acordyt qwhilks answerit za ~ 
and than the balze sperit qwha suld say thair concordane qwhilks answerit Wal? of 
Cocburne and than the balze sperit how thai fand of the fyrste tenement qwhilks 
answerit we fynd William Lamie hafand ful rycht in the said tenement lyand in 
the huchstraw and than the Balze sperit of the tother tenement qwhilk answerit 
we fynd Jamis & Meg of Bolton halfand ful rycht in the land befor sayd lyand 
in Poldrace.” 

There is a short Building Contract recorded in this Register :— 


Concordia de Edificatione inter W™ de Galway and Nicolaus Bowmater. 
‘The xix day of April the zeir before wryttyn (1425) it is concordyt betwix 
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William of Galway burgess of Hadyngton and nichole bowmater burgess of 
that ilk in the manner as folowys that is to say that William of Galway sal byg 
a gauyle betwix hym and the said Nicole in the strete callit caleperys northours 
fra the markete cors the quhilk gauyle sall contene in brede and thickness thre 
fute that is to say twa fute on nicole bowmatars land and a fute on the sayde 
Williamis lande servand thaim bath Item it is concordyt that the sayde nicole 
sal byg to the forsayde land to the gauyle on the west half and on the south 
syde towart the cors and sa bath the gauyle on the south syde and on the north 
syde sal serf thaim bath to byg til (Witnes) James of Ayton that tyme balze 
of the saydes burgh Robyn of Furde John of Jedworth John of Greenlaw burges 
of the sayde burgh and William Harpar notar that tyme comon clerk of the 
burgh and mony utheris.” 

The following is a specimen of the shorter entries :— 

‘‘ The xxviii day of May the zer of our Lord m.ccce.xxvi John of the furde 
gafe a sylver chalys weyand xii uncis & viii ds’ to Saynt Peters Altar.” 

From another document, it appears that Testaments were confirmed by the 
‘« Dene of Hadington” at this period: The entry is— 

«* Anno Dni mill™° ccce°xxxij° in temp. ballivorum Jacobi de Aytoun Roberti 
de Furde et Patricii Bernarde copia evidencie Will™i Lam burgens. de Hadyng- 
ton sigillate sigill. Thome de Punton et William Harpar cujus tenor sequitur 
et est talis : { 

*¢ Til al & syndry to qwhais knawlage thir present lettres sal cum Thomas ot 
Punton that tyme balze of the burgh of Hadyngton gretyng in God aylestyng wit 
ye that the third day of the moneth of Apryl the yer of our Lord m.ccce,xxxii 
comperyt befor the balzes & the consale of the said burgh sittand in the tolbuth 
for sundrie profits of the sayd burgh to be tretit Will™ Harpar clerk and public 
notar & Jamys Wrycht burgess of that ilk burgh the executorys of the testa- 
ment of umquhile Neilof Innerpefar our neichtbur as was schawyn be the testa- 
ment of the sayd Neyl confermyt with the seyl of the office of the dene of the 
Cristianite of Hadyngton in the qwhilk testament, it was contenyt at the sayd 
Neyl had ordanyt in his testament at the sayd executorys suld sel his tenement 
lyand in the Sydegate on the westsyde of the samyn betuix the land of 
umqwhile John Macbeth on the northsyde and the land of John of Bassynden 
on the southsyde and it at thai aucht get thairfor to pay his detts, with quhilk 
detts as the testament bars witness extendyt to the soume of threttene punds & 
mairand than the said executorys made it notorabilly knawyn befor eve at thai had 
gert cry opynly at the market cors syndry market days four or fife that qwhasum- 
ever waldcum & by the sayde tenement & gif maste price thairfor to haf it in fee 
& heritage and gif ony of the nerraste of the kin of the said Neyl wald cum to haf 
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it eithyr no ony uthir and of bettir price and at William Lam burgess of that ilk 
burgh had byddyn thaim mayr thairfor na ony uthir that was to say aucht punds 
of usuale monie of Scotland the qwhilk viii lib the sayd William Lam yhit (yet) 
as than in our presence profyrt to pay for the said land and than the said execu- 
torys askyt us consale qwhat was best to do thairof and than we the sayd balyhes 
that is to say Alext of Hepburne Andro of Crumby and I and sundry of the 
consale of the towne that is to say John of Furde Jamys of Ayton Robyn of 
Furde Nichol Bowmaker John Flemyng John Nicholson John Stenson Thoin 
Scot Thom of Punton and mony uthirys was auysit and thocht it spedful at the 
said executorys suld sel the said tenement to the said Will Lam for aucht 
punds to pay thairwith the detts of the said Neyl and thairupon the said Will — 
Lam gaf to the said executorys a godds peny and fand thai sekyrte to pay the 
said soum be the next fest of mydsoumer than folowand and than incontinent 
I passit furth with mony of the sayd consale and uthir nechtburs to the sayd 
tenement and gafe heritabil state possessione and sesying to the saide William 
be erde and stane of the sayd tenement with the pertinents as in sic case asks 
order of law til hym his ayris & his assignes eftir the tenor of the sayd testa- 
ment and of thair concordance and this til al and sundry to qwham it affers | 
make knawyn be thir present lettres In witness of the quhilk thyng to this letre. 
I haf set my seyl at Hadyngton the day moneth yher & place & witnes befor 
wryttyn and to the mair sekyrte the said William Harpar ane of the sayd 
executorys to this writ in witnessyng hes set hys seyl scriptum et registrum per- 
manum dicti Will™i Harpar executorem predictum vicesimo se? die mensis 
martii anno supradict.”’ 

The following names of Srrerts and Gates occur in this volume :—In 
1425-6, Kyngs’ street, Huchstraw or Huxtraw, Caleperys, Poldrace and pule of 
Poldrace, Wyrling Street, the syde gate on the King’s wall. 

In 1440 to 1454:—Hardgate, Baxtraw, Vice Media or Middleraw, Market 
Street, the Commonvennel, and Portus Anticiorus. 

The Axtrars mentioned are the altars of the Virgin, of St Michael the Arch- 
angell, of St Ninian the confessor, of St Peter, and of St John the Baptist, all 
situated in the Parish Kirk of Haddington. 

Votume Sreconp. This is a large thick folio volume, bound in black leather, 
and is The Book of the Court of Counsale from June 1530 to 30 April 15565.. 
The first page is much defaced and worn, and the exact date of the earliest 
entry cannot be deciphered. The second entry on the page is dated the last 
day of June 1530, and at that date the three Baillies of the Burgh were Nicol 
of Swinton, Patrick of Lawson, and Patrick, Master of Hailles. The entries 
in this Book are continuous from 1530 to 1544, and there are blanks from Ist 
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July to 6th October 1544, and from 10th December 1545 to 15th March 1551, 
after which the entries are again continuous down to the end of the volume, 
or 30th April 1555. | 

The breaks in this record are easily accounted for. The first marks the pe- 
riod when Patrick Karl of Bothwell was engaged in treasonable communications 
with the English within the town, and the second was occasioned by the Plague, 
which broke out in the month of November 1545 in the town, and for which 
the Provost, Baillies, Counsale, and Communitie made the stringent statutes 
after inserted in November and December of that year. The Earl of Hertford’s 
invasion occurred shortly after this period, and thereafter the invasion of the 
Protector Somerset in 1547, when the English took and fortified the town of 
Haddington, and retained possession of it until the year 1549, when the plague 
again broke out, and, according to Sir James Balfour, ‘‘ in a few dayis, deuored 
more than the halffe of the English Garisone ther, wich moved them to quyte 
the Toune and returne for England.” 

This is a most interesting record, and exhibits the manners and customs of 
the time very graphically. The minutes generally run in the name of the 
bailies, counsel, and community ; and it would appear, from the following entry, 
that the baillies were chosen in a most popular manner :— 

23 Octr 1544, The qs day, The communitie present within the towbuith 
and universally convenit be sound of the hand bell hes admittit the twa Baillies 
vizt John Lawtay and Thomas Wause q!k were chosen at the croce of befoir 
to be Baillies of this Burgh for this zeir.” 

Besides the ordinary Court of Counsale there was summoned, from time to 
time, ‘‘ The Great Counsale,” for important affairs, as the following entries 
show :— 

«20 July 1830. The Counsell ordains to gyf the officiars xs for the greit 
counsell.”’ 

‘4 Novr 1539, The assyse ordains the Baillies till cause convene the Great 
Counsale and the maist honest nytbors of this Burgh on Monday next to cum 
for rype avisament concerning divers articles and matters of the commonweill 
and to warn the said nytbors be the officaris personally as thai can be appre- 
hendit ylk person under the payne of viij4 unforgifen.” 

The power of these tribunals seems to have been absolute, and their manage- 
ment of the town seldom disputed within the town, but occasionally by the 
‘Great Nytbors.” This is well exemplified in many parts of this volume, par- 
ticularly in the stringent regulations for maintaining the health of the town 
during the visitations of the pestilence, in fixing the prices at which bread and 
other commodities were to be sold, and even in controlling the hours of opening 
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and lighting the parish church and ringing the bells, and in other matters after 
referred to. 
The following are specimens, viz. :— 


Powers and Priviliges of Baillies and Counsale. 


“13 Octr. 1530, The q!* day the Baillies and Communitie Acts and Statutes 
gyff ony of the counsale cums not to the Court of Counsale, he beand in the 
Towne warnit be ane officiar or be the sound of the hand bell to be in viijs un- 
forgiffyn.” 

‘© 13 June 1531, The q/k day maister John Hepburne parson of Daltry com- 
perit in the Counsell house afor the Counsell and Comunitie then beand pre- _ 
sent And then maid It knawyn that my Lord erll Bothwell desyrit of the comon 
gude of Haidyngton xli wsuell mone of the realm to be delyverit be hym to 
the Lord Setone for gratitudis to be done and for unitie and concord betwixt 
the Lord Setone and the communitie off Haidyngton the quhilk Inquest abone- 
wrytten (24 present) and comunitie then present considerand the effect of the 
said desyr be thaim arguuyt and ryple awysit all in a woce delyueris that the 
towne is pur and fer in det and may nocht furnys that soume of mone and attour 
thai delyuer all in a woce that thai wyll nocht gyf that soume of mone to that 
effec becaus the Lord Setone clamis that to be in ws of gyffyn of the said soume 
and for Ingratitudis done be the said Lord Setone to the comunitie of Haidyng- 
ton and for mone otheris inconwenients that may follow thaireftir and alswa 
delyueris all in a woce that thai wyll do my lord Bothwell steid and service next 
the Kyng nocht hurtand thair fredome and comonweill of the towne syklyk as 
thai did to his predecessors he standand gud lord and nytbur to the said towne 
and Comunitie thairof and to tak thair part and defend thair fredom and rychts 
syklyk as hes nobill predecessors hes done to the said towne & comunitie in 
tymis bypast.”’ 

“9 Aug. 1531, The q'k day the Counsale delivers that the persons that 
passes to my Lord Seton sell haif na Commission of ony thing that may hurt 
the town in their fredom.”’ 

“(21 Oct. 1534, I commend me to zou Ryt hartle and wit ze that the Bailzies 
of Hadington hes been at me schawand that ye haif poindit y, nyburs and 
burgeses for non compeirans to Or Court. For I charge ze that ye restoir or 
gar restoir the saids poindis to the bailzes and that ze deceis and ceis fra ony 
calling molesting or troubling of the said personis poindit or oyeris of their 
ny*burs wythin the bruche in tyme to cum q! my Deliueras or q!! I be foreawisit 
and this ye faill not to do as ye will raport singular thankis and pleissour of me 
at Hdin* the xxij day of October le zs. Patrik Ertt Borrnwett.” 
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“7 Nov. 1538, The haill body of the town baillies Cownsale and comunitie 
delyveris that thai will seik remedy of the Injurys and wrangys done to the 
baillies in the execution of thair office be the Patrik Hepburne son to the maister 
of Halys and his complices takand Tho’ Trumble of thair hawdis thai havand him 
to the Tolbooth for injurys and wrangis done to thaim in the execution of thair 
office.” 

28 Nov. 1538 The q!* day The Counsall delyveris that na owt burgess sall 
haif fredom gq! thai cum and find souertie to come and dwell in the town at 
Witsonday.” . 

“97 April 1542, The Baillies and Counsall ordains John Scharp and W™ 
Mason to pass in their lenyn claythis on corpus Chrystis day afoir the sacra- 
ment all the tyme of the procession and than to offer to the Baillies in name of 
the Towne ilk ane ane pund of vallx and ask the Bailzes forgifnes and oblis 
tham never to falt to the town again for brekin of the Knok and to restoir to 
the town the expensis maid upon the mending of hir and gif thai refuse, to be 
banisht the town for a zeir.” 

“23 May 1542, John Hay protestit that the continuation of this Court hurt 
not my Lord Bothuillis privilege.” 


Police Regulations and Punishments, &c. 


12 July 1530, The Sys ordains that the hangman sell escheit to hymself all 
swyne doggs & catts at he fyndis one the gait fra this nycht furcht.” 

“28 July 1530, The Counsell ordainis Gilbert Robison sall be haldyn & 
cloissit in hys house for xx dayis and the Sonday thaireftir in tyme of hee 
mess sell offer to the hee altar a Candill of twa lib wecht and ask the towne 
forgifnes.” 

“15 Octr. 1532, The Counsell ordains that the baillies sall gar serss and se 
gyf thair be ony Vacaboundis within the Towne and se whereone thai leif and 
expel them the towne.” 

_ “ 23 Jany. 1536, The Sys hes fild Jok Greg & Howme of pikre and ordains 
* thaim to be banist the towne and scourgit and evir thai cum in it to be hangit of 
the quhilk the bailzes tuk an act.”’ 

“© 26 Novr. 1538, The Assyss Ordains the Wedwyf and her dowther to be 
banisst the towne and to forsweir the town and depart or ewyn under the payne 
of settyng of ane key on thair Cheks and ever thai be fundyng in it efterwart.”’ 

“10 Decr. 1538, The Assyss Ordains Howm to be bundyn at the erss of ane 
cart and to gang trow all the streittis of the town and the Lockman to stryik hym 
With ane vand and that the servands se that he execut his office on him and to 
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haif ane fresche vand at ylk streit end and to forsweir the towne and obliss him 
to be hangit be the Sheriff and ever he cum in the towne again.”’ 

“ The qik day, The actioun and:cause betwix the bailzies and John Gothra 
is referrit to the assyss qik delyveris that John sall cum at the next heid court 
eftir Zowll bairhedit in face of court and sittand on his knees ask forgyfness at 
the baillies of the offense done to thaim and to the town and the Baillies till 
admit the said penanss in condygne satisfaction.” 

a a Jan. 1539, The Counsall ordains the Wodwyf to be banist this town for 
evir.’ 

‘© 26 Noy. 1540, W™ Gibson Baillie disassentit that the priestis of the Col- 
legeis tole suld be arrestit and denyis that he gaif ony command to arrest the 
samyn.”’ 

‘¢ The qlk day, The Counsell ordains the baillies to require the maister of the 
College to perwuyss and correct the faltis within it and, faillieing that he do it 
not, to call him and thaim bayth for the samyn.” 

‘© 12 July 1542, Patrik maltman band and oblist him to work in biggin of 
Calsay within this burgh of Hadington all the dayis of his lif for xvis, the rud 
he findand staine and sand and utheris necessaris and to pass to na uthir 
burgh by this and the own to find him lawbor during his lyfetyme for the 
samyn price For quhilkis and gud utheris causes the baillies hes maid the said 
Patrik burges of this burgh.” 

‘* Penult of Octr 1543, The BEpyes and baillies ordains the Thesaurer to by 
lokks and set on un fremenis durrs.’ 

“Ttem the first falt of all mesurs to be ane unlaw, the next to be accusit of 
thift, the third to be banist the Towne.” 

‘“‘Ttem all muk to be put off the Gait and all swyne to be put off the Towne.” 

_ 4 March 1548, The Counsell ordains the provost and baillies to lok up the 
personis durris that ar not burges q!! thai be maid burgess.” 

“ 29th Octr 1544, The qik day, Issobell Gowinlock was ordainit to be banist 
the towne for steling of Patrik Shairpis caill and gyfevir sche cum in it againe 
the key to be sett on her cheik.” 

The following case of John Fleming, a pauper, illustrates the mode of sup- 
porting the poor at this period :— 

‘«‘ 29 Jan. 1539, The Counsell ordains the baillies with certain honest nytbors 
to pass to the freirs and comon with thaim quhat thai will have to mark Johne 
Flemyng ane freir.”’ 

‘27 Octr. 1540, The assys ordains the Baillies to gang through the towne and 
se quha will gif John Fleming his meit and gif thair names to him in bill quha 
grantis thairto.” 


eres. 
ae 
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“20 July 1540. The assys abonewryting of thair awin fre will gif to John 
Fleming ane dayis meit as it cums about to thaim and gif thai be nocht disposit 
to gif him his meit thai will gif vit for that dayis meet and ordains John Pier- 
sone Thesaurer to gif him clothyng as he thinks best and ordains the samyn to 
be allowit to him in his compt.”’ 

“27 April 1542. The Baillies and Counsalle ordains the Thesaurer to gif 
fifty shillings to John Fleming at 4 termes for this year allenarlie.”’ 


* The Pest. 


**20 September 1530. The q'* day, It wes thocht expedient that the mercat 
be cryit downe on the Setterday for this contagious pestilens fra the town west. 

“ Ttem, at na stuf cum to the mercat bot vitaill fiche and flesche and at nane of 
Kdinburg Leicht na otheris suspee place be lattyn in the towne na raset without 
special licens of the bailzies And at na man travell to Edin’ na Leicht onder the 
paine of banyssing of the Towne And at na Coupars cum to by corn to haif to 
Edint na Leicht onder the paine of escheitynd of thir wittell and at na man 
ryd nor gang to Edinr na Leichte without speciall licens of the bailzes onder 
the paine of banyssing of the toune and escheityn of thir gudes And at na 
schamytts be set onder the gait onder the paine of escheityn of thir paks.”’ 

*¢ 25 Oct®. 1530. The q!k day the Counsell ordained that the mercat stands 
eftir the first proclamation. 

“The qk day The Counsell ordains Nanie Hepburn & her marro to cleng 
thaim and thaireftir sell entir within thre dayis in the Towne and keip thaim 
close viii. dayis.”’ 

“15 Novr. 1530. The qik day The assys fyndis the wache to be supersedit 
q' thai be afore awisit and gyf ony man will taik on hand to steik the zetts at 
viii hours at ewyn and opyn thaim at fyf in the mornyng to haif thre pence ilk 
man and to haif a stand wache at the west yet.” 

“17 Octr. 1531 The Sys ordains a Stand wache at ylk port for viii dayis on 
the Towns coist.”’ 

“© 24 Octr. 1531. Item Thai delyvered that the ports of the Towne to be 
keipit with a man at ylk port and to begyn quhair the michaelmas wache left 
and go about the Town and to enter at vi hours at morne and bid q! viii at 

- ewyn and sa alwayis about q!! the towne be awisit. 

“Item, That na man ga furth of the Toun to na suspek place, wythout speciall 
licens of the Baillies and to taik twa nytbors, wyth thaim at passis to beir thaim 
witness. 

“Item, That all nytbors cum to the tolbuith quhen thai ar warnit uae the bell 
or officiar wythout a ressonael caus one the paine of viij’ unforgyffyn.” 

Von. II, PART III. 2D 
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“21 September 1538. The q'* day The Cownsale Ordains that the toun sall 
fee four sufficient men to waik at the four portis of the Toun on the day on the 
toun’s expenses And at the Baillies sall put four men on the nycht of the ny*bors 
of the toun as thai four gangand about the toun be warnyng of the officiaris — 
and ordainis the portis to be hung and cled with burdis. 

“The q'k day, the counsale ordanis gyf any burges or Indwellar of this toun 
haif ony seikness wytin his hous of quhat seikness that ever it be that thai cum 
incontinent and schaw it to the baillies under the paines of tynsall of lands and 
gudes and banyssching of the toun. 

‘‘ Ttem thai ordain the fayr of Sanct mychaell to be eryit down quhill the toun 
be forther awisit and at all doggis and swine be put of the town under the panys — 
that thai may incur to the Kings Grace.” 

‘‘17 Octr. 1538. The q'* day The assys delivers that a man sall gang to 
the gentillmen about and shaw how the baillies and cownsale hes delyuerit that 
na man sal be lattyne in but thai that bryngys a testimonial fra the Lord and 
maisteris thai dwell under and to answer for thaim that thai are clene and 
usses na suspect placis. 

“The q'k day the assys delyveris na carteris nor travelleris pass to Edinr nor 
Leith for xv dayis under the payne of banysching of the town and tynsall of 
thair fredom and at na pour folk that pass furth of this toune sal be lattyne in 
again and na uther puir folke of uther towns be lattyne under the paine of the 
portar to ly in the stockis xv dayis. 

‘‘ Item, At the Baillies pass to the Gentilmen within this town and desyr thaim 
to gyf intyll thair Servants names quhom thai will answer for.” 

‘4 Nour. 1539. The assys ordains for honor eyis weill and profit of the town 
and eschewin of Infection of air that nane Candelmaker within the burgh maik 
candell nor melt ony kynd of taweh in ony forgait of the town bot that thai 
do the samyn in quiet back rawis and that for the caus abone wryttin and it sal 
be lefull till sell the samyn quhair thai pleiss under the paine of twenty s to be 
applyit to the common purse and 84 to the Baillies as oft as thai do in the con- 
trair eftir the intimation of the samyn quhilk thai ordain to be instantly done 
be open proclamation at the mercat croce. 

“The said day the baillies past till the mercat croce and proclamit this abone 
writting attour in all points as it is wryttin.” 

“8 June 1545. The q!* day John Peirson.protestit gif the pest cum wythin the 
burgh sua that the town be left waist that the Provost Baillies and town haif 
consideration to the Custumers heirof.” 

«27 Novr 1545. The q'k day The provost baillies Counsale and Comunitie 
hes statut and ordainit that all maner of seik men or wemen or unclengit or 
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that is not able to be clengit be removit of this town to the south quarter out 
with Sanct John’s Port on the morn at even and that na man of the said personis 
cum within the town unto the tyme thai be sufficientlie clengit and proven be 
the principal clenger and quha brekis this statute to be punished to the deid. 

“Item, it is statut that quha ever first servis the punishment of deid be re- 
mittit to be common lockman wythin this town. 

‘Item, that the mercat be cryit the morn and that na manner of seik and un- 
clengit personis cum wtout thir houses the tyme of the mercat under pain of deid. 

“Item that na seik or unclengit cum on the friday to the Kirk bot that mess 
be said to thaim in Sanct Catherine’s Chapel. 

“Item that gtsomever person happyn to be seik schaw the Provost and Baillies 
incontinent under the pain of deid.”’ 

** 7 Decr 1545, The q'* day comperit George Fourrois and maid it knawin 
how there wes ane act maid of befoir be the provost baillies and Counsale quhair 
it wes statut be thaim that all manner of personis being full unclengit or suspect 
of the pest that thai suld pass of this town within 48 hours eftir the charge 
under the pain of deid and confiscation of thir goods as escheit that ane half 
to the provost baillies and town and that other half to the first warner and al- 
legit that John Ayton and his complices had transgressit the said act and wes 
apprehendit be him therefor he desirit the said act to be put till execution pro- 
testand for the copy of the first act and remeid of law in case the samyn wer 
not fulfillit. 

“The qik day, John Ayton allegit that he wes an Juge constitut be the Coun- 
sale of the town and that there is na juge heir till him nor aucht till answer 
befoir ony Juge heir present. 

‘George Fourrois desirit John Ayton to shaw his commission quhair he wes 
creat bailze of this towne. 
“ The ql! day, Willm Gibson disassentit that John Ayton be dischargit of his 

office quhill the zeir be run. 

“The Provost and Counsall hes dischargit John Ayton of his office of Bailzery 
of this zeir because thai fynd him unable thairfor and hes creat Thomas Dykson 
Bailzie for this Zeir and ressavit his ayth for ministering of Justice. 

‘‘ The Haill Counsale hes ordainit John Ayton and hes complices to be in the 
Provost and Baillies will and thai to be punisht according to the act.” 


“ Sale of Breid and Ail dc 


“13 Octr 1530, The q!* day the Counsall delyueris that all baxteris that baiks 
court breid sell baik the ta half of the bache twa penny breid the toyer half 
our penny breid.”’ 

2D 2 
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“15 Novr 1530. The q!* day the assys ordains the breid to be xiiis paise and 
the bailzes to serh eyf it keipis the pais and sufficient stuff. 

“ The qik day the assys ordains twa Custumars to pass throu the Town and 
see gyf the aill be wort xvid and it at is not wort xvi to be at xii4. ” 

“12 Decr 1530. The q'* day, The Sys ordains the aill to be sauld for xii.” 

“18 July 1531. The qik day, the Sys delyuers that the Bailzies sell pass and 
weye the breid and see at it keip the pais as thai will answer to God and on the 
execution of this office and at the officiars in absence of the baillies to haif 
power to wey the breid and to be obeyit as the baillies and eyt the officiaris 
failzies in the exercising thairof to be in a unlaw unforgyffyn.” 

‘*5 Novr 1531. The qik day, The Sys delyueris that nan pass wyt the Kyrk 
breid bot honest men and at nane be feit ane for ane other, onder the pain of 
vilis and maikyn of the breid als gude as the day eftir. 

‘* The q'* day. The Sys delyveris that aill be sald for xx4 and itis not worth 
xx to pay 8s unforgyffen the cwstumare to maik payt thairof.” 

‘15 Octr 1532. The Counsell ordains the aill to be sald for eleven pence the 
gallon & nane derrar on the paine of ane unlaw unforgyffyn.” 

“9 Novr 1536. The qik day the Counsall deliueris that all at lyks sal be fre 
to brew aill.”’ 

‘*26 Novr 1538. The assys delyveris that na Inhabiter of the toune sell na 
muk to na man at dwells outwith the town under the payne of viiis and the 
byar of the muk to pay ane penny of custom and ane penny for the breking 
of the causa and ordains the custumars to gadder it.” ’ 

‘€24 April 1539. The q'k day the Counsall fynds xvs pays of breid and 
ordains the aill to stand as it wes afoir and let the cwstumers owrse it And that 
ylk baxter of this town sall baik twelf penny worth of penny breid in ylk boll 
of quheit.” 

“8 Octr 1544. The Provost baillies and Counsall statutes and ordains that na 
aill be derrar sauld than viij4 the quart q! Sonday at ewin next to cum that the aill 
now being in the lwmys (vats) may be sua sauld and fra Sonday at ewin fourth to 
be sauld for vit the quart and na derrar under the payne of ane unlaws the first 
falt and ane double unlaw the next falt and the third falt of spaning (weaning) 
of thaim fra brewing for ane zeir and that the samyn stuff be gude and suffi- 
cient be fyt of the custumeris and sicklyk fyndis xxiv unce of breid guid and 
sufficient stuff to be sauld for four pence under sicklyk panes.” 

‘* Penult of Jan¥ 1544. The Counsall fyndes the breid xx unce for iiijt Item 
the aill to viiil the quart that is guid and the ver vid It. that the maisters of 
the bakehouse warne the Baillies or the breid pass furth of thair house.” 
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Lighting Church and Ringing Bells. 

Last day of July 1539. The q'* day, the assys abonewrytten ordains the pa- 
roch clerks tilluphald the Lamp with oyle that hingis in the Queyr and that 
samyn till be lytit in the mornyng at the five hours or thairby and till indur 
quhill the he mess be done and to be lytit at the second bell of the Insang and 
till indur q! the clerk stik the durris. Alswa thai ordain yaim till ring or gar 
ryng the menyng till all Inhabitars of the Burgh thai paying thairfor xxxiid 
and gyf thai be chargit and will not do the samyn it sall be lefull till ony In- 
habitor within the Burgh till fynd ane servand of his to ryng the said menyng 
gyf the Clerk forsaik till ryng thaim for the samyn money and for favor of the 
samyn the Town gevis thaim the bell stringis &c.” 


Election of Parish Clerk. 

“The xxvii day off the moneth of May in the zeir of God a thowsand fyf hun- 
dred thretty & thre zeirs The Bailzes Cownsell and comunitie of the bruche 
of Haidinton gadderit at the sownd of the handbell to the tolbut of the said 
bruche for the gyffyn of the Clerkschip of the paroche Kyrk of Haidinton 
quhais namis eftir followis and thair delyuerance in the said matter and In- 
strumentis taikyn thairupon fulliar proportis. 

The names of the bailzies Cownsell and communitie follow in 4 columns 
each containing 32 names—188 in all. 

““The qik day, the bailzies Cownsell and comunitie abone wryttyn fyndis 
that the paroche clerkschip of the Kyrk of Haidinton is waikand be the deceis 
of Sir Adam Hepburn paroche clerk of the samyn and findis Wylzem Walson 
maist aibill to haif the said clerkschip and delyuerys and all in a woce gyffis the 
said Wylzem the said Clerkschip wyth thir condicionis onder wrytten that is to 
say that Archibald Borthwik sall haif the ta half of all the profit and casualities 
that may fall to the said Clerkschip. 

‘‘Ttem the said Wylzem Walson & Archibald Borthwik bindis thaim and 
evir ylk ane of thaim to the town off Haidinton and thair successors to abid and 
maik residens in proper person and do daily seruice in the queir of Haidinton 
and nane other for thaim for all the dayis of thair lyfes in matins howrs he mes 
and ewynsang as the laif of the queir dois and to be preist als sone as thai cum 
to aig and gif thai faill in ony point of thir premessis this gyft to be of nane 
awaill force nor effec and to retwrn to the gift of the Town to dispone on the 
said clerkschip at thair pleissour and this gift to be gyffyn onder thair Comone 
Seill on the condicionis abone wrytten. And for the oblising of thir premessis 
Philip Gibson John Walson & Robyn Walson bindis thaim thair airis execu- 
tors and assignais faithfullie to the Town of Haidinton thair gudis mowaibill 
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and wnmouaibill that the said Wilzem Walson sal fulfill all thir premisses 
but fraud or gyll and in likwis Alext Hepburn Thomas Dykson & Thomas 
Wause bind is thaim for Archibald Borthwik tofulfil all the pointis and ar- 
tiklis faythfullie thair gudis mouabill & unmowabill to the town of Haidinton. 

“The qlk day, the baylzis cownsell and comunitie delyueris that James 
Ayton sal gyf to Arch? Borthwik & Wil™ Walson the samyn presentacion that 
thai gaif to Sir Adam Hepburn of the paroche Clerkschip and he to bruik the 
remanent for all the dayis of his lyfe without nouacion Desuper Instrumentum 
with consent of the said Archt & Wylzem of thir awyn Confession. 

“Item the Bailzes Cownsell and comunitie gyffis thair Clerkschip as said is 
to the foresaid Wilzem & to Arch gyf that thai may be bayth into it and fail- 
land thairof to the said Wilzem allenarly he fulfilland his condicion to the 
said Archd & his sourties. 

“ And gyf it hapnis that any of the twa deceis that part sal be gyffyn be the 
Town to quham thai pleis and in speciall to a nybour sone of the town maist 
abill and to nane otheris.’’ 


The habits and occupations of the inhabitants of the Burgh are well illustra- 
ted by the following extracts :— 


Pleyes and Pagens. 

‘8 Feb. 15380. The q'* day the Sys delivers that Thom Synclar sall haif 
xxs of the Common Guid to debait the pleye q! the chekar betwixt Dunferm- 
ine and the towne of xls claimed by the town Dunfermling on the towne.” 

“28 May 1537. The qk day The Sys wyt awiss of the bailzes contenuis 
the crafts to play thir Pagenis q!! Midsomerday. 

“The q'* day. The Sys delyveris that the Baxteris mawtmen fleschors smyts 
Barbers Tailzeours Skynnaris Furiors Massonis wryts wobstaris Cordinaris and 
all oyer craftis sall playe thir pagenis and zeirly this zeir on midsomer daye.”’ 

“14 June 1541. The q!* the bailzies chargit the Dekynis of the craftis of 
Hadington personally present to pley thair padzanis this zeir as thai did 
afoir.” 

There are very curious accounts in this book regarding the order of the pro- 
cessions of the different Crafts on Corpus Christi Day ; but as Mr D. Laing has 


promised to bring this subject forward in a separate paper, it is unnecessary to 
quote any of them here. 


Abbot of Unreason. 
The 12th day of Aug. 1534 y's Tho’ Dyson and John Ayton Bailzies made 
James Raburn burges Gyffyn to Robyn Wolson Abbot of Unreason. 
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24 April 1537 The q!k day The Sys delyueris that George Rychartson 
sall pa to the tressaurer 20s at Whitsonday next heir aftir and oyr 20s at Zoull 
next thairaftir quhilk 40s George wes award the town becaus he would not be 
Abbot of Unresson.” 

“8 April 1539. The qk day The baillies after the takyn of the ayts of the 
25 personis abonewritten present requirit the said personis quether thai thocht 
expedient till haif ane Abbot of Unreason this zeir or not to the q'* ane certain 
answerit and said thai thocht it expedient to have ane Abbot and ane uther 
certain quhais names eftir followes thocht it not expedient viz Nicholas Swynton 
& 7 others. 

The q!* day the baillies and names abonewritten that thocht expedient till have 
ane Abbot for this zeir thynkis thai will gif four pounds and ane burgesschip 
till him that the town chesis Abbot of Unreason for this zeir and all that re- 
fusis it sall gif xls, the first xls to be given till him that taks it on him and the 
laif to cum to the common weill of this town. 

“ The q'k day. Thos Ponton wes chosen Abbot of unreason for this zeir and he 
had to do service usit and wont and failing of him Thos Sinclair and failing of 
the said Thos Sinclair Thos Burrell and failling of Thos Burrell John Aytoun.” 

“14 April 1539 (16 present). The q!* day John Payrson ane of the baillies 
in name and behalf of the Town askit instruments that the baillies had causit the 
counsall to convene to the towbuy* on Tuysday last bypast for chesing of the 
Abbot of Unressoun and allegit that the maist part of the counsall had dissas- 
sented till have ane abbot as he allegit testibus comunitaje. 

‘‘The qk day the Counsall abonewryttyn thinks to put the acts mayd on 
Twisday till execution and thinks thaim orderlye done in the chesing of the 
Abbot and ordains the Baillies to cause thair officer till profer the horn till 
him that the office is layd on or ellis gif he taks it not till poind him for xls 
and the town and common guid till warrand and defend the baillies gif ony 
pley happen thireaftir and gif that he that is layd on first gives xls to profer 
it to the next that it is layd on and syne the third and syne the feyrd and all the 
comunitie ratifies the samyn &c.”’ 

*¢ 23 April 1539. The q'* day the Counsall delyveris that the baillies pass 
and put the act to execution of the abbot chesyng as thai will answer on thair 
ay*s and that incontinent but delay. 

“6 May 1539. The q'* day Dav4 Furrous Thesaurer grantit hym ressavit xls 
fra Thos Ponton for the forsakyn of the abbots-chyp and syklyk of Thos Syn- 
clar xls, &c.’’ 

‘¢ 30 March 1540. The qk day the Baillies and comunitie ordains that qtsom- 
ever be maid Abbot this zeir that he sall tak the samyn on him within xxiv 
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houris next eftir thai be chosen and chargit thairwith or thai to refus the samyn 
and pay thir xls q'k ane eftir utheris as thai refusis and this to be observit in 
tyme to cum. 

‘* The q'k day James Horne wes chosyn be the baillies and communitie Abbot 
of Unresson for this zeir and failling of him Pat Douglace fleshour and failing 
of him John Douglas mason syne Philip Gibson syne Robert Litstar ae James 
Raburn syne John Douglas Baxtar and George Waik.”’ 

‘* 20 July 1640. The Baillies and assys will that the first burges that beis 
maid except burgers air be gevin to Pat Douglas for his Abbot of Unreason 
that he suld have and will releive the town of the band that thai ar bund to 
him thairfor.” | 


Gipsies. 
‘* 2 March 1540 The Baillies after tryal fine a company of Egiptians for 
coming into a house and stealing—Two appear for all the laif of the company— 
Ordain the Egyptians to pay 19/5 in 15 days.”’ 


Weaponshawin, coittis &c. 


‘(27 April 1542 The Baillies and Counsall ordains ane wappinshawin to be 
haldin in Gledsmuir on Sanct Helynes day afoirnoon and that to lay down the 
muir that the Laird of Skrailing hes gart teill. 

“ The Baillies and Counsall ordains thir muir of Gledsmuir to be zeirlie riddin 
on Whitsonday and quha is absent the Baillies to poind thaim. 

*“* At the Burgh Court of Haidintown haldyn the 5 November 1532 the qlk 
day the sys ordain a officiar to pound Robyn Turnor for xxiis vid for three playe 
cottis because it was assignit to him to pa and to be inlowit in his count. 

‘© 6 May 1539 The qlk day the assys delyveris that the thesaurer sall vayr the 
four pownd he gat fra Thomas Synclar and Thos Ponton on play coittis and thai 
coittis to be kept in the common kist q'! the next year to the abbot and that 


abbot to delyver thaim to the comoun kist agane unspoilt and sa furth zeirly 


to serve the Town and na utheris,” 


Election of First Provost. 


The change of government of the town from the old regime of the three 
Baillies to that of a Provost and two Baillies, is entered as follows, viz. :—‘‘ on 
9 Octr 1543, The Baillies Counsale and haill comunitie of this burgh being 
warnit be the sound of the handbell convenit in the Tolbuth think it expedient 
to cheise ane Provost with twa Baillies within this Burgh and finds Maister W™ 
Brown of Stotencleuch an abill man to be Provost of the samyn and thairfor 
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with ane consent hes chosen the said maister William Provost of this town for 
the space of ane zeir and ferder indurand the towns will and he is oblist to 
remain in this Town and sworne to do justice and maintaine the town and 
sicklyk hes chosen Thomas Sinclair and John Peirson Baillies of the samyn for 
ane zeir. 

‘The burro and Sheriff Court of Hadingtoun within the boundis and sheriff- 
dom of the samyn haldyne in the pretorium thairof be the provost 
maister Williame Brown the xi day of Octr the zeir of God Im ve xliij 
zeirs Dempster John Lowre. 

“The q'k day the provost forsaid maid constitut and ordainit Alex™ Symson 
elder and Alex™ Symson younger Clerks of the Sheriff Courtis within the 
boundis and sheriffdom of the burgh foresaid Gilbert Robison officer and John 
Lowre Dempster and resaivit thair and ilk ane of thair solempt ayts the Haly 
evangelis twechit for leile and trew administration in thair office.”’ 

It seems probable that the Burgh of Haddington was made a sheriffdom by 
«The new Infeftment of freedomes’’ obtained about this time. The different 
names given to the Courts held at Haddington are curious, they are as fol- 
lows:—‘‘ The burro Court,” ‘‘ The Burro head Court or Heid burro Court,” 
‘¢ The Court of Counsale of the Burgh,” ‘‘ The Burro Court and Court of Coun- 
sall,” ‘“‘ The Court of Schillinghill haldyn in the Pretorium of Hadington,” and 
«The Sheriff and Burro Court.’”’ This last designation only occurs during the 
yeas 1843, 4, and 5. 

This Provost continued in office down to the period of the plague in 1545, 
and his powers of maintaining the town during pestilence and seige must have 
been severely tried. 

The Antient Writs of the burgh are enumerated in a minute of 11th July 
1531 as then in private, custody, probably owing to the plague of 1530 and 
1531, and are :—“ A Charter of King Robert of the fredom of the bruche of Had- 
ington of the reign of xvii years in the hands of Thos Sinclair and also a 
Charter of King James the Second of Showrling and schawing the reign of xv 
years. It. A General Remission of the townis of King James the Fyft of his 
reign the xiii year. It. A Retour of umq!¢ Rauf Eglims aikers in double furme. 
It. A Decreit of the Lords in double furme of the same aikers, It. A qutance of 
John Crummys of a soume of monie for the said aikers. It. A Privy Seal of the 
gift of the said aikers to John Crummys. It. A Transumpt of a Charter all thir 
above evidents in Thom Sinclairs hands.” ‘ It. A Charter of Kyng Robert the 
Brusses in Nicoll of Swyntons hands. It. A Charter of Robert Stewards in 
Pat Lawsons hands. It. An Indenture of the teinds of the mylls in Pat Law- 
sons hands. It. An Instrument of the bowmen of Gladdismuir in Patrick Law- 
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sons hands, It. A part of a Retour of the aikers in Will Kempis hands. It, 
Twa Instrumentis of the Haiffyn of Abyrlaydy in Patrick Lawsons hands,” 

On 10 Decr 1532. The same writs are mentioned as then delivered up to 
the Baillies, and received by them “ in syker keiping for the Towns profit.”’ 

There is another list of Writs belonging to the Town under date 5th April 
1552, beginning with the new Infeftment of the fredomes of the Burgh of Had- 
ington, and containing several additional Writs, chiefly Deeds of mortification 
to the Church. 

At the time of the after plague of 1545, the Courcno Puiatse was deposited 
with various persons. (See extract printed in these Proceedings, vol. i., pp. 
57-58.) 

The following entries are curious as indicating the wagxs of the diffetent: 
cLAssEs in the Burgh, prices, &e. 

«22 Octr 1532 The q!* day the Counsall ordains Matho Huntar to waik on 
the tolbucht heid nytlie and to haif vi pennies ylk nycht of the common gud at 
the vil of the bailzes.”’ 

“15 June 1535 The q!* day it was fundin that Sir Patrick Mawchlyn rud preist 
suld haif four li xs for findyn of the barnis and buikis in the queir in the zeir. 

‘¢ Item to Sir Thos’ Mawchlyn suld haif termle for his service ijli and for to 
find lychtis ij merkis. 

‘“‘Ttem to Sir Vylzem of Cockburne for his service termlie ij merkis and a 
half merk. 

“‘Ttem, to Mr George Kerynton for his service termlie ij merkis and a half 
merk. 

“Ttem to Sir Adam Browne for this terme v merkis. 

“ Ttem to Sir Alex" Henryson termlie vli. 

‘‘ Summa termlie to the Queir of Hadingtown is xix. li, and xs.” 

2d oat 1542-3. The Counsall ordains the thesaurer to gif the piper viii4 
nychtlie.” 

‘© 16 Octr 1543. The Counsell ordains the fermarars to render 100 libto my 
Lord Bothwille.”’ 

“(99 Jany 1548-4. The q!* day the maist part of the town hes ordainit that 
xlviij, li. quhilkis wer gevin to the xxiii] men that past till Edint to my Lord 
Bothvile to be tane of the common gud.” 

These two entries shew that the Town of Haddington sympathised with Pa- 
trick Lord Bothwell in his treasonable proceedings. 

An attempt was made in 1531 to work coal in the Common Muir of Gladsmuir, 
as appears from the following :— 

‘11 July 1531. The q'* day the Counsale ordains and delyveris that the kyrk 
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to pass als esyly as it may and all the laif of the common gud to be warit 
(spent) on the wynning of a coil pit on Glaidsmuir and to na other wys and giff 
neid beis the town to be taxt for mair mone.” 

“27 July 1531. The Sys ratifies the act maid anent the wynning of the Coil- 
pet and gyf the Kirkmaister wares any monie by the masonis ony oyer waiy 
bot on the pet It to be disallowit in hys next count and at the bailzes put the 
act to execution of the Wynning of the pet in all gudly haist.” 

“4 June 1532. Item John Lawta wes choissyn to oversee the Coilzers for viii 
dayis for vis.” 

“16 Novr 1543. George Symson offerit ane hundreth pundis to be varit on 
the coill of Glaidsmuir quhair he plesis and gif he gettis it not to tyne the hun- 
dreth lib and gif he gettis the coill to haif it for xix zeirs fre and gif he gettis 
it not to haif viii akir of land of Glaidsmuir for xix zeirs fre quhilk offer thai 
continew q! Tesday eftir sanct mertynmes day.” 

‘20 May 1538. Mr Dawe Borthwick Capitane of Tantallan borrowit fra the 
towne of Hadingtone and bailzies of the samyn to the Kyngs service in werk of 
Tantallon this zeir under wrytten In the first a Pikeschif of brass wyt the stok 
of the samyn ane Extre of Wyndess wy? the collar of the samyn thre Ir" nailles 
ane dog a pair of clipis a baike a great towe conteinand fyftie fandois wy* the 
man the qi geir abone wrytten the said Mr Dawe bound hym to delyver the 
samyn geir wytin 15 dayis next eftir he be requirit thairto be the Bailzies and 
Counsall for the q!* geir Mr Dawe and John Ayton is caution and sourtie qlkhes 
subscribit this p®* act wyt thir hands in plane court day and year abone wrytten 
Mr David Borthwick Jhon Ayton.” 

This volume contains both the Acts of the Baillies and Counsall as legis- 
lators, and their decisions as the Court of Counsale or Burgh Court, which 
were afterwards separately recorded in two distinct sets of books, viz.,—The Acts 
of the Counsale, and The Burgh Court Books. 


II. Tux Counsate Books, on Acts AND STATUTES OF THE CoUNSALE. 


Vol. I. of the ‘‘ Act Boox of the Counsale of Hadington, from 13 December 
1554 to 8 March 1580.” This small folio volume is bound in vellum, and in 
good condition, but very black and dirty. It contains prefixed to it a list of 
the Burgesses made between 1555 and 1580. Besides the Acts and Statutes 
made by the Magistrates and Counsale for the government of the Burgh, there 
are numerous entries relative to the common school of the Burgh which we 
have not space at present to extract. ‘“‘On 30 Nov 1571, The Magistrates 
ordained all annuellis of the Chaplainries and altars within Burgh to be col- 
lected and applied to the Master of the School and Exhorter in the Kirk.” 
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Vol. Il. of the Counsate Boox contains similar entries to vol. i., but is 
almost illegible from the effects of damp. It begins on 13th Octr 1581, at page 
34, The previous minutes are torn away, and it ends in Novr 1602. As an 
appendix to this volume, there are,—“ 1st. Lists of Burgesses from 3 Dect 1554 
with the dates of their creation collected furth of the Counsale Books of the 
Burgh by James Gray Notar & Common Clerk beginning at the Counsale Book 
written be umql¢ Thos Stevin—Item in the Counsale Books written be Alexr 
Symson & James Gray—2d Inventory of the Rents patrimonie & property 
pertaining to the Burgh be Alexr Symson Common Clk taken from the Rentals 
& Infeftments thereof 27 Sep. 1583. 3 Entry of Schipps enterin yaimselves in 
the haven of Aberlady beginning in the year 1593, 4th Roll of taxation of 
the Burgh for 503 merks as their part of the sum of 100,000 merks grantit to 
His Majesty by the Estates in the month of Jany 1593.” 

Vol. II. of Counsale Book commences witha List of Burgesses and a form of 
the Burgess oath prefixed, like the other 2 vols. The title prefixed to this 
volume is ‘‘The Counsall Buke of the burgh of Hadington beginnane the xiiij day 
of January 1603.” The first entry is dated 14th January 1603 and the latest on 
24th June 1616, This volume is also much destroyed with damp, and is wearing 
away from decay. It has been originally carefully written, and apparently in 
the handwriting of James Gray, the Town-Clerk. There are, prefixed to it, 
several pages of Reports of Cases decided between 1553 and 1557 by the Burgh 
Court, probably a private abstract of precedents taken by the Town-Clerk for 
his own use. 


III. Bureu-Court Books. 


Vol. I. A thick volume, bound in vellum, commencing in April 1555, and 
ending 28th July 1571. 
If. A thin volume, from Oct. 1571 to Oct. 1575, with some leaves torn 
at the commencement, and otherwise injured, bound in vellum. 
III. Last October 1575 to penult of April 1581. 
IV. 2d May 1581 to 14th August 1585: only one-third of this volume is 
engrossed. 
V. 26th Oct. 1585 to 1st June 1597. 
VI. 10th June 1597 to 22d Nov. 1603. 
VIL. 15th Oct. 1604 to 21st July 1610. 
VII. 24th July 1610 to 24th Oct. 1615. 
TX. 31st October 1615 to 5th June 1623. 
X. 10th June 1623 to 22d Jan. 1628, 
XI. 29th Jan. 1628 to 31st July 1632. 
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XII. Wanting. 


XIII. 25th Feb. 1634 to 6th Dec. 1642. 
This volume contains a trial of a witch named Anne Tait. " 
After this date, there is a blank in the Record down to 1669, from which it 


is continuous down to 1700. 


The following is a List of the Provosts or Happineton, taken principally 


from this Record :— 

Oct. 15483 to 1545, William Brown 
of Stotencleuch. He was Provost 
at the time of the plague of 1545, 
and probably continued in office 
until the town was taken by the 
English in 1547. 

Oct. 1551, Thomas Wause. 

1552, James Oliphant. 

1553, Adam Wilson. 

1554, James Oliphant. 

1555, John Forrest. 
1556-1558, John Aytoun. 

1559, James Oliphant. 

1560, Adam Wilson. 

1561, 1562, John Aytoun. 

1563, James Oliphant. 

1564, John Forrest. 
1565-1568, Thomas Punton. 

1569, John Aytoun. 

1570, Thomas Punton. 

1571, Bernard Thomson. 
1572, 1578, James Cockburn. 
1574-1576, John Douglas. 

1577, 1578, Thomas Punton. 

1579, 1580, Robert Neisbit. 

Oct. 1580, James Cockburn. 

1581, 1582, William Brown. 

1583, John Carketill. 

1584, Francis Earlof Bothwell. 

1585, James Cockburn. 

1586, 1587, Thomas Cockburn. 

1588, Thomas Spottiswood. 


{ 


1589, 1590, Philip Gibson. 
1591, 1592, James Cockburn. 

1593, Thomas Spottiswood. 

1594, James Cockburn. 

1595, John Kirkwood. 
1596-1597, Wi. Slytoun. 

Oct. 1597, Philip Gibson. 

1598-1606, Thomas Cockburn. 

1607, Sir Wm. Seytoun of 

Kyllymure. 

1608, 1609, Thomas Spottiswood. 

1610-1617, Henry Cockburn. 

1618-1632, James Cockburn of Wes- 
ter Monkrig. 

(Blank in all the books from 1632 to 

1634.) 

1634, James Cockburn. 
1634-1645, John Cockburn. 
1669-1670, John Sleigh. 
1671-1673, Henry Cockburn. 
1674, 1675, John Sleigh, sen. 
1678-1680, John Sleigh, jun. 
1681-1683, Henry Cockburn. 

1684, John Sleich. 

1685, Wm. M¢Call. 
1686-1689, John Sleigh. 

1690, John Lessell. 

1691, 1692, James Lauder. 
1693-1694, Wm. McCall. 
1695-1697, Alex. Edgar. 

1698, Alex. Smith. 

1699, 1700, Alexander Edgar. 
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The following were the 


Town CLERKS. 


1423-1450, William Harpar, N.P. 1580-1586, Alex. Symson, N.P. 
1450-1463, Alexander Clerk, N.P. 1584-1620, James Gray, N.P. 
1529, Alex. Symson, elder 1613-1624, James Gray, N.P. 
INES 1634-1650, George Gray, N.P. 
1539, 1544, Alex. Symson, younger, 1668-1683, Andrew Young, N.P. 
N.P. 1683-1687, James Smith, N.P. 
1556-1580, Thomas Steven, N.P., 
a Priest. 


Documents of importance, such as contracts and agreements, were entered in 
the Burgh-Court Records, with a view to their being enforced by the authority 
_of the Court; but these are not numerous in the early volumes. The most 
interesting minutes are those authenticating the Protocol Books of the Town- 
Clerks, as they show what Protocols existed at their respective dates. The 
earliest is dated 15th July 1586, and is in substance as follows :— 

“The qik day anent the Judges Edict at the instance of James Gray N P & 
Common Clerk of the Burgh for Cognoscing of the Prothogoll Books of umq!¢ 
Alext Symsoun Elder Alext Symson younger & Thos Steven Notarys Public 
& Common Clerks of the Burgh of Haddington.”’ This minute does not specify 
the dates of these Prothogoll Books. The description is :— 

“Henry White haver and keiper of the Books of the said Alexr Symson 
Elder & Younger Compeirand & producit ane prothogoll Book of umq!¢ Alexr 
Symson Elder and three prothogoll Books of Alexander Symson Younger and 
William Wilson haver Compeirand & producit the three prothogoll Books of 
umqle Thos Steven. And the Judges having called witnesses all maid faith that 
the Prothogoll buke of the said umqle Alexr Symson Elder wes his awin hand 
writt the said 3 bukis of the said umqie Alexr Symson Younger wes his awin 
hand writt and the said three prothogolls of the said umqle¢ Thos Steven 
vizt the first prothogoll is all his awin hand writ, the second is all written at 
the leist subscrivit be him & the third so far as is written or subscrivit thairof 
by the said Thomas Stevins awin hand ar all authentic Instruments and that 
the said Notaries wer haldin & repute honest famous & condigne notaris all the 
dayis of their lyfes. James Gray is then authorised to transume & extract 
these Instruments.” 

The next is dated 25th October 1673 :— 

‘‘ The q'k day in presence of the Judges sittand in Judgement compeared per- 
sonally James Smyth Notary Public and Common Clerk of the said Burgh and 
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Producit ane precept and Edict direct be them at his instance duly and lawfully 
execut and indorsed at the mercat croce of the said Burgh be James Kellie ane of 
the ordinary officers and sergeants of the said Burgh summonding all parties hav- 
ing or pretending to have interest in the Prothogoll Books of the deceased James 
Gray James Gray Elder and Mr George Gray Notars Public and Common Clerks 
of the said Burgh to have compeired this day and place to heir and see the same 
Prothogall Books cognosced before them and the haill Public Instruments there- 
in contained decerned to be transumed be the said James Smith and sick faith 
to be given to his transumpt as might have been given to the Principal instru- 
ments if the samyn had been extracted be the saids umq/es Notars thaimselves 
before deceise and wer that extant and the said judges their authorities to be 
interponed thereto on the called and the said Books producit non com- 
peirit to object in the contrair thereof Thairfoir the said Judges recavd certain 
witnesses that are to say Patrick Young elder Patrick Young junior and 
Andw Young Notars Burgesses of the said Burgh and Mr Thomas Wilson 
Burgess there for cognoscing the said Books and haill Instruments therein 
contained (wha being all sworne and admitted be the said judges made aith 
and deponed that Conform to their knowledge the first Prothogoll Book of the 
said deceased James Gray is all written and subscribed with his own hand 
beginning the 21st day of Jany 1585 and ending the 20 of Feby 1595 and 
that his second Prothogoll Book is likewise all written with his own hand, 
beginning the 21 day of Feby 1595 and ending the 15th of July 1610 and 
that his third Prothogoll Book is likewise written and subscribed with his own 
hand beginning the 27th day of May 1610 and ending the 11th of April 
1620.—and that the Prothogoll Book of umqle Mr James Gray is all written 
with his own hand except a part of the last Instrument qlk is written also with 
his own hand till the words Quoquidem sasinz Precepto qlk fra thencefurth is 
written be another hand and are all subscribed be him except the said last 
sesing Qlk prothogoll begins the last of Feby 1613 and ends the 6 day of March 
1624. And that the first Prothogoll Book of the said umq'e Mr George Gray 
is all written with his own hand beginning the 22 Feby 1654 ending the 
22 November 1647. And that the second Prothogoll Book of the said 
umqle Mr George Gray begins the 15 Dec 1647 and ends 4 June 1650 years 
and that both the said books and haill Instruments therein. contained are 
all written and subscribed with his own hand and that all the Instruments con- 
tained in the said Prothogoll Books are all authentic Instruments and that they 
are all haill and unvicial and that all the said Notars wer holden and reput . 
honest and famous notars all the days of their lives and thairfor the said 
Judges Decerned and Ordained and Decerns and Ordains all the said Instru- 
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ments contained in the said Prothogolls sua far as are above written or sub- 
scribed with their or any of their hands to be transumed and extracted be the 
said James Smith Notary Public Common Clerk of the said Burgh and to be 
given out under his sign and subscription manuel and common seal of cause of 
the said Burgh and decerned all the aforesaids instruments cognosced as said is 
and contained in the said books sua be extracted and transumed be the said 
James Smyth to have sick force strength and effect in time coming in judge- 
ment and outwith the samyn as the principals might have had if the samyn had 
been extracted be the said umq!¢ Notars themselves in their lifetimes and wer 
yet extant and the said judges interponed and interpones their authorities 
thereto. In Witness thereto the said judges and Witnesses have subscribed 
their presents the day and date foresaid.” 


IV. Tue Protocot Books or tHE Town-CLERKS AND OTHER NoTARIES. 


1. Protocol Book of William Meldrum, notary public, commencing on 26th 
April 1520, and ending on 16th May 1533. This Protocol Book is almost 
wholly composed of protocols of sasines in lands in and near Edinburgh, parti- 
cularly at Newhaven & Inverleith, taken in the hands of Robert Leslie, of Inner 
Peffrey, principal baillie of the king in his port, called Novus Portus, or New- 
haven. Nearly all the protocols are subscribed by the notary. The book is 
evidently in no way connected with Haddington, and was kept by a notary, 
resident and practising in Edinburgh. 

2. Protocol Book of Alexander Symson, elder, notary public and town-clerk 
of Haddington, commencing 15th June 1529 and ending 8th April 1544, with a 
‘‘tabill” of contents annexed. 1 vol. 4to. 142 folios. 

3. Protocol Books of Alexander Symson, younger, notary public and town- 
clerk. 2 vols. 4to. 

Vol. I. Commencing13th October 1539, and ending 27th September 1542, 
with table annexed, 170 folios. This volume is defective, as it 
wants folios 1 to 19, and from folio 35 to 82. 

Vol. II. Commencing on 13th October 1542, and ending on 22d January 
1544, with table of contents annexed. 101 folios. 

4, Protocol Books of Sir Thomas Stevin, N.P. and common clerk of the 

burgh, and sheriff-clerk of the constabulary of Haddington. 3 vols. folio. 
Vol. I. Commences on 22d April 1548, and ends on 15th December 1565. 
The early part of this volume was written while Sir Thomas 
Stevin was chaplain of the chapel of St Lawrence near Byres, 
and probably a monk resident within the Abbey of Newboitle. 
It contains protocols of transactions of the abbey and of the 
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neighbouring proprietors, particularly the family of Ramsay of 
Dalhousie. He was made town-clerk in May 1556, and sheritf- 
= clerk probably about the same period, and after that date he is 
named Thomas Stevin, having dropped the Sir asa title then given 
to a priest, and the protocols are thereafter connected with the 
burgh and constabulary of Haddington. The volume consists of 

442 folios, but has no index. . 

ol. Ii. Commences 19th December 1565, and ends 7th March 1574. 

Vol. III. Commences 24th March 1574, and ends 5th January 1580. 

5. Protocol Books of James Gray, N.P. and town-clerk, consisting of 3 vols. 

folio. 
fol. I. Commencing 21st January 1584, and ending 20th February 1595. 
Vol. Il. Commencing 21st February 1595, and ending 15th July 1612, with 
a complete index. 
Vol. III. Commencing 27th May 1610, and ending 11th April 1620. In- 
dex prefixed. 

6. Protocol Book of James Gray, senior, N.P. and town-clerk, commencing 
10th November 1613, and ending 6th March 1624. 109 pages. Index defective 
and torn. 

7. Protocol Books of George Gray, N.P. and town-clerk, consisting of 2 vols. 
folio. 

Vol. I. Commencing 22d January 1634, and ending 22d November 1647. 
354 pages, with a complete index. 
* Vol. II. Commencing 15th December 1647, and ending 5th June 1650. 
Only 39 folios, with complete index. 

8. Protocol Book of Alexander Weir, N.P., commencing 28th February 
1615, and ending 10th April 1655. This book consists chiefly of instruments 
connected with the family of Seton, and other proprietors in the constabulary. 

9. Protocol Book of David Elliot, N.P., commencing 11th June 1673, and 
ending 12th December 1677. 

10. Protocol Book of Andrew Young, N.P. and town-clerk, commencing on 
1lith December 1668, and ending 21st July 1688. 

11. The remaining Protocol Book of James Smyth, N.P. and town-clerk, con- 
sisting of 2 vols. 

Vol. I. Commencing 20th January 1670, and ending 6th September 1684; 

) and, 

Vol. Il. Commencing 6th April 1685, and ending 25th April 1687, has been 
lost or mislaid. 

The contents of these books, particularly of the Protocols of Alexander Sym- 
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son, elder and younger, and of Thomas Stevin, are very interesting. The two 
former contain documents in which the name of the great Reformer Joun Knox, 
then Sir John Knox, a Roman Catholic priest, occurs, which will be made the 
subject of a communication to the Society, in connexion with the question, 
whether Haddington was the birthplace of that Reformer. 

There are many parts of the first volume of Thomas Stevin’s Protocols worth 
extracting, as throwing light on the civil and ecclesiastical state of the country 
at that period. The first extract refers to the notary himself. 


‘“‘ Duodecimo die mensis Februari] anno D»i IM Ve xlix® Indic- 
tione octava pont"S pape Pauli tercii anno xvi. 


‘ Personaliter constitutus ego Dominus Thomas Stevin Capellanus Capellanie 
beati Lawrenci] prope Byris Concessi et dedi facultatem et licenciam Domino 
Joanni Croser presbytero ad intromittendum cum yniuersis et singulis fructubus 
prouintibus &c spectantibus et pertinentiis dicte Capelle durante toto tempore vite 
sue prouiso tamen quod dictus Dominus Joannes celebret vel celebrarj faciat per 
se aut alium presbyterum idoneum diuina seruicia apud prefatam Capellam se- 
cundum tenorem pergamene fundationis. Et in eodem Instanti dictus dominus 
Joannes fatetur se contentum et bene pacatum quod ego Intromittam ad meam 
voluntatem et beneplacitum cum duabus acris terre et tribus lye sowmes et 
cum horto dicte Capelle adjacente et eidem pertinente satisfaciendo ei de summa 
Octo mercarum monete Scotie annuatim ad duos anni terminos festa viz. pente- 
costes et Sancti Martyni in hyeme per equales portiones super quibus dompnus 
Thomas Reid monachus nomine ipsius domini Joannis Croser petiit Instrumen- 
tum Acta Apud Jirltoun hora undecima ante merediem presentibus Thoma 
Newtoun Roberto Thornbrand et Joanne Charlis.”’ 

The next extract exhibits incidentally the state of the country during the in- 
vasion of the Protector Somerset. 

‘“* 5 June 1549 Nicol Ramsay liferenter of Dalhoussie in church of Kerring- 
ton demands a debt due to him by Dionesius Elphinston and Margaret Max- 
well. Witness Alext Ramsay.’’ 

The same day the said Nicol consigned this money in the hands of the Vicar 
(James Hopkirk Vicar of Kerrington), who promised to keep it for him, but pro- 
tested that he should not be held to warrandice of this sum of 200 merks “si 
contingat ipsam auferri ab eo per Anglos latrones raptores aut hujus modi 
homines male mentis, Witnesses Cuthberto Ramsay Georgio Ramsay Feodita- 
rio de Dalhoussie Alext? Ramsay,” &e. . 

The following Documents are interesting, as illustrating the law of marriage, 
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and the meaning of the words naturalis and carnalis, which are both used in 
the same instrument, as describing jilia legitima Niniani Domini Ros. 


Documents RELATIVE To THE MarriacE or Nicon Ramsay AND CuristTIANE Ross, 
Daveuter or Nintan Lorp Ross or Hawkueap. 


‘*5 November 1552 Personaliter constituti Nobilis et Potens Ninianus 
Dominus Ros et Cristiana Ros ejus filia naturalis quondam Domina de 
Calduellis inierunt. Apunctuamentum seu Contractum subscriptum prout se- 
quitur in vulgari Forsamekle as the said Noble Lord Ninian Lord Ros is be- 
cumin souertie for the said Cristiane to John Mure of Calduellis umq!e hir 
spouse and thairto actit in our Souerane Ladies Bukis of Counsall that she sall 
renunce and ourgyf all rycht titill of rycht claim property and possession 
quhilkis she had to the Lands of Calduellis and specially to the Lands of 
Capillrig with pertinents quhilkis were given to hir in hir virginitye Herefor 
she renounces all claim to the said lands in favor of hir said father and his heirs 
and discharges the said John Mure and his heirs of all claim under the said con- 
tract. Then follows a contract between the said Ninian Lord Ros and Cristiana 
Ros dowchter carnalie to the said Lord on the one part and Nicholaus Ramsay 
of Dalhousie on the other part dated at Maillwyll 5 Novr 1552 whereby it is 
agreed that the said Nicolas Ramsay sall solemply matrimony and to his wyf. 
have the said Cristiane in face of haly kirk betuixt the day and date heirof and the 
feist of Sanct Androis day next to cum and sall mak exact diligence and provide 
the sum of one thousand pounds money of this realm and lay the same upon land 
and put the said Cristiane and himself in conjunct fye thairof to be joysit and 
brukit be thaim the langar levand of thaim and the ayris to be gottin betwixt 
them heritably quhilk failzeand the said L.1000 to be laid on land as said is 
sall redunde to the said Nycholaus and his assignais quhatsumever eftir the decease 
of the said Cristiane and the said sum of .1000 to be laid upon land quhat 
tyme or quhow sone it happinnis barne or barnis to be gotten betwixt thaim 
And in likewyse the said Ninian Lord Ros sall mak exact diligence and obliss 
him to provide the soume of 1000 merks money and lay the same upon land and 
sall infeft the said Nicolaus and Cristiane the langar levand of them twa in 
conjunct fie and the bairns to be gottin betuixt thaim heritably in the said 
land and that quhat tyme or how soon it sall happen bairnis to be gottin betwixt 
them quhilkis failzeand to redunde to the said Cristiane and her assignais quhat- 
sumever and in case thair be impediment fundin betwixt the said Nycholas 
and Cristiane of Divorce and movit be the said Nycholas then and in that case the 
said Nycholas faithfully binds and obliges him to obtain and get ane Dispensa- 
tion ane or ma upon his awin expenses and thairafter sall fulfil the said Band of 
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marriage how oft it sall happen them to be divorsit and gif this present con- 
tract be nocht sufficient in manner foresaid and that ather of the said parties sal be 
content to reform the samyn in maist surest manner that can be divisit als oft 
as neid beis to the effect foresaid and for observing keeping and fulfilling of 
the premises and on ilk point thairof ather of the said parties are bundin 
oblist and sworn ilk ane to utheris be the faith and trewth in their bodies and 
are contentit that this present contract be insert in the Books of our Souerane 
Ladies Counsall and the same to have the strength of ane Deerete of the 
Lords thairof and in the books of the official of Lothian and they to be bound 
for fulfilling thairof under the pains of cursing and executorials to pass 
thairupon as oft as neid beis and as efferis In Witnessing whereof baith the 
said parties hes subscrivit this present Contract with their hands day zeir and 
place foresaid and hes askit Instruments in the Notar’s hands underwritten 
befor thir witnes Patrick Sinclair of Castlelaw William Pyott, Adam Law 
George Sinclair Richard Knowis Sir Thos Stevin Chapellane and Alext Law 
Notar Public with utheris diverse and in case the said Nicolas of Dal- 
housie move the said:cause of Divorce. betwixt him and the said Cristiane and 
gets not the said Dispensation as said is als soon as he beis requirit thereto 
upon the premonition of 40 days with diligence then and in that case I the 
said Nychloaus bind and oblige me to refund content and pay to the said 
Cristiane the sum of L.1000 money foresaid to her heirs or assignais quhat- 
sumuer bot any revocation contradiction or again calling quhatsumuer of law 
spirituall, or temporall, before whatsumeuer judge or judges day zeir and 
place and witness aboue wryting. Sequntur subscriptiones Niniane Lord Ros 
wt my hand Nycholaus Ramsay of Dalhowsy Cristiane Ros with my hand at 
the pen ledd at my command be the notar vnderwriting. Ita est Alext Law 
Norius Publicus manu propria. Super quibus dicte partes petierunt instrumentum 
Acta apud fortalicium de Maillwill horas inter septimam et octauam post meri- 
diem aut. eocirca presentibus Patricio Sinclar de Castellaw Wm™o Pyott Adam 
Haw Georgio Sinclar Rychardo Knowis et Alexto Law Notio Publico testibus. 
“ T Stevin, Notius Pubes.” 


After the above quoted Deeds the following short Instrument occurs :-— 


“‘ Instrumentum copulationis predictorum Nycholai et Christiane ad longum. 
‘“‘Personaliter constituti honorabilis vir Nycholaus Ramsay de Dalhousy et 
Cristiane Ros filia legitima nobilis et Potentis Niniani domini de Ros et Maill- 
will mutuo contraxerunt et inter se solempnizarunt nuptias seu matrimonium 
per uerba de presenti prout sequitur in wlgari, viz. I Nycholaus Ramsay of 
Dalhousy takis zow Cristiane Ros to my spousit wyf and thairto I gyf zow my 
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trowth et e conuerso I Cristiane Ros takis zow Nycholaus Ramsay of Dalhousy 
to my spousit husband and thairto I gyf zow my trowth Celebratum per me 
alterum notariorum publicorum subscriptorum. Super quibus dictus Ninianus 
Nobilis deminus petiit instrumentum. Acta apud Locum de Maillwill hora 
quinta post merediem aut eocirca, &c. Alexte Law, Notario Publico.” 


This Christian Ross had been married to John Mure of Caldwell under the 
sanction of a Papal dispensation, dated 10th July 1538. (See Caldwell Papers,. 
vol. i., pp. 12 and 67, printed for the Maitland Club.) 

The other extracts refer to an occurrence which greatly disturbed the peace 
of the monks of Newbottle, introducing dissension among them, and resulting 
in what they were pleased to consider an infringement of their privileges and 
immunities as members of the Cistercian order of monks. It arose in the follow- 
ing manner. John Harwy, a most energetic monk, who had, as appears from 
the chartulary of Newbottle, resided in the monastery since the year 1528, had 
been moved by the warlike spirit of the time, and leaving the peaceful habit of 
his order, had taken part in the battle of Pinkie in the year 1547. Being pro- 
bably an English monk, he was joined by some of his countrymen, and with 
their assistance he killed in battle several of the gentlemen of the Lothians, in 
particular two of the sons of Ramsay of Dalhousie, who were said to have been 
slain by his own hand. This outrage apparently passed unnoticed at the time, 
and the monk Harwy resumed the duties of his office, and is represented as 
most active in the discharge of them. He is the monk put forward to collect 
the teind sheaves due to the monastery, in name of his brethren, in September 
1551, and in November 1552 he transacts a still more important business, indi- 
cating that he was then the moving spirit of the place. This transaction is 
narrated in the following notarial instrument :— 


‘‘Sexto Nouembris anno Di Im V° lii Indictione vndecima ponts pape 
Julii tertii anno tertio. | 

*‘ Personaliter constitutus Venerabilis et religiosus Dominus Joannes Harwy 
monachus monasterii de Newbotle habens et tenens in suis manibus quandam 
obligationem papiro scriptam per honorabilem viram Jacobum Adamsone bur- 
gensem burgi de Edinr confectam eiusque subscriptione manuale subscriptam 
quam michi notario publico subscripto ad perlegendum tradidit ac me in publi- 
cam et autenticam instrumenti formam redigendum transumendum et copi- 
andum pro se et nomine totius conuentus requisiuit et mandauit cujus tenor 
sequitur I James Adamsone burges of Edin" promittis and oblissis me nocht 
to intromett vptak nor mell with na maner of gudis patrimony nor sowmez of 
mony nor vtheris profettis pertenand to the Abbay of Newbotle in tyme cuming 
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without the conventis consent and assent gevin thairto and sall nocht furnis — 
ane venerable fader James Abbot of the said Abbay with ony merchandis or 
gudis without thair consent except wyne teir Irn salmund and abulzementis for 
the abbotis bodi nor ony vtheris in his nayme and sall rasaue thankfull pay- 
went of the sowme of L.100 mony aucht to me be the saidis Abbot and convent 
in greit & small sowmez lykas thai pleis offer and perfurnis and deliuer to thaim 
my acquittans conforme to the rasait thairof and sall nocht mak assignay nor 
assignais of hiear degre nor myself to my lettre of tak of certane akeris of 
mussilburgh and gif I perfurnis ony mony or merchandis or deliueris to the said 
abbat without the said conventis consent I am contentit to tyne the samyn and 
that the place be nocht compellit to agayne pay the samyn to me and sall obserue 
& suffer Johne Wache occupy his akeris quhilkis he hes in tak of the said Abbay 
for yeris to ryn conforme to the samyn the fermez teyndis and caynefoulez aucht 
& wont to be payit to the abbay being thankfully payit to me during my takkis. 
In witness heirof I haue subscriuit this my obligation with my hand at Newbotle 
the sext day of Nouember in the zeir of God IM V¢ lij before thir witness Johne 
Adamson burges of Edinr Adam Dougles (i.e. Dolgleish) Johne Adamsone & Schir 
Thos Stevin chapellane and notar publict. Sequitur subseriptio ipsius Jacobi 
James Adamson, Quamquidem obligationem ac omnia et singula ineadem contenta 
deducta et narrata idem Jacobus Adamsone Obseruare et perimplere promisit. 
dominus super quibus idem Joannes Harwy pro se et nomine totius conventus 
petiit instrumentum. Actum apud Locatorium de Newbotle hora tertia post 
merediem aut eocirca presentibus Joanne Adamson Adam Dougles et Joanne 
Adamson testibus Eodem die venerabilis Jacobus abbas monasterii antedicti 
suprascriptam obligationem nec non omnia et singula in eadem contenta de- 
ducta et narrata ratificauit approbauit laudauit et acceptus prout presentis in- 
strumenti tenore ratificat approbat laudat et acceptat. super quibus Dominus 
Thomas Guld subprior monasterii antedicti pro se et nomine totius conventus 
petiit instrumentum, Actum apud ecclesiam monasterialem de Newbotle hora 
antedicta presentibus testibus antedictis 

Eodem die prefatus conventus constituerunt nominauerunt ordinauerunt et 
fecerunt omnibus melioribus &c. prout presentium tenore constituunt nominant 
ordinant et faciunt prefatum Jacobum Adamyon eorum assignatum ad peten- 
dum leuandum et recipiendum firmas decimas garbales et lye cayne foulez a 
Joanne Wache comorante in Fischerraw debita per ipsum dictis Abbati et con- 
ventul pro certis acris terrarum suarum de Prestongrange vocatis Mussillburgh 
Akeris per ipsum oecupatis et super prefatis firmis decimis garbalibus et lye 
cayne fonulez libere disponendum prout sibi videbitur expedire et si necesse 
fuerit Ipsum Joannem curam quocunque indice pro non solutione earundem 
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firmarum decimarum garbalium et lye cayne foulez in ius vyocandum et hoc 
durantibus annis et terminis contentis in assedacione per ipsos abbatem et con- 
ventum dicto Jacobo confecta super omnibus et singulis acris in Prestongrange 
-vocatis lye Akeris of Mussillburgh sub eorum communi sigillo et subscription- 
ibus manualibus. Super quibus dictus Jacobus petiit instrumentum Actum 
apud locutorum antedictum hora et testibus prescriptis. 


A few months after this transaction,«William Ramsay, son of Nicolas Ram- 
say of Dalhousie, laid a formal complaint before Walter Abbot of Glenluce, 
the principal visitor of the Cistercians, on behalf of his father and other gen- 
tlemen of the Lothians, describing the outrage, and demanding that the monk, 
John Harwy, should be removed from the monastery to some other place 
situated in a remote part of the kingdom, in order that the gentlemen of the 
Lothians might continue to frequent the monastery for worship, without being 
obliged to encounter one who had done them so great an injury. The instrument 
containing this complaint is in the following terms :— 


Decimo septimo Januarii anno Doi IM Ve liij° indictione xij@ 
pontus Pape Juli tertii anno quarto. 

Personaliter constitutus Willelmus Ramsay filius honorabilis viri Nycholai 
Ramsay de Dalhousy accessit ad presentiam Venerabilis in Christo patris Gal- 
teri Abbatis Wallis Lucis principalis visitatoris ordinis Cisterciensis infra 
regnum Scotie constituti et ibidem nomine dicti sui patris vt asseruit exposuit 
qualiter frater Joannes Harwy Monachus Monasterii de Newbotle infra dictum 
monasterium pro tune degens interfuit exercitui Anglorum in bello commisso 
apud Pynkinclewch habens sub se certos stipendiarios Anglos quo in bello 
proh dolor, quam plures Scotorum nobiles ceciderunt inter quos ceciderunt 
eciam duo fratres dicti Willelmi per dictum fratrem Joannem vt creditur qua 
de causa dictus Nycholaus necnon varii nobiles infra Laudoniam degentes egre 
ferentes ipsum fratrem Joannem abire impunitum pro hujusmodi celere per 
ipsum Willelmum rogant dictum. venerabilem abbatem visitatorem amouere 
ipsum fratrem Joannem extra dictum monasterium ad quodeunque aliud in 
partibus remotis ab eorum diurno respectu sic quod dicti nobiles possint fre- 
quentare dictum monasterium et ibidem interesse orationibiis et suffragiis con- 
uentus dicti monasterii prout interfuerunt temporibus retroactis absque occa- 
sione ire vel impedimenti alioquin protestatur quod non cedat dictis nobilibus 
in quodcunque periculum si contingat dicto fratri Joanni incurrere aliquod 
dampnum seu offensam per ipsos et ipsorum aliquem seu eorum fartores. 
Super quibus dictus Willelmus nomine dictorum Nycholai et nobilium peciit 
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instrumentum, Actum apud dictum monasterium hora prima post meridiem 
aut eocirca presentibus Joanne Morton Roberto Thornbrand et Gilberto Creste 
son testibus. T Stevin Norius publicus” 


It would appear from the next extract, that the immediate cause of this com- 
plaint being made, was a quarrel between John Harwy and another monk, 
named George Rychartson. The monks who appear in this instrument, and 
describe themselves as ‘‘ Sanior pars conventus,” are those who take part wath 
George Richartson against John Harwy. 


“*Decimo Septimo Marchii anno Dui IM Ve iy Indictione ee 
Pontus Pape Julii tertii anno quinto. 

‘‘ Personaliter Constituti fratres Willelmus Harlaws Thomas Guld Thomas 
. Reid Joannes Carmychell Adam Scott Robertus Henderstoun Georgius Symsone 
Joannes Andersone monachi monasterii de Newbotle capitulariter congregati ac 
maior et sanior pars conventus monasterii antedicti confessi sunt ex eorum certis 
scientiis et animis deliberatis et dicerunt ipsos nulla scripta subscripsisse con- 
cernentia querele mote inter fratres Georgium Rychartson et Joannem Harwy 
monachos monasterii antedicti quorum occasione dictus frater Georgius debeat 
amoueri a dicto monasterio ad quodcunque aliud monasterium infra regnum 
Scotie nee eorum Consensu aut assensu prebuisse aut prebere in huiusmodi 
amotione facta per Galterum Abbatem Wallis Lucis visitationem ordinis 
Cisterciensis sed omnino dissentire Super quibus dictus frater Georgius 
peciit instrumentum apud domum capitularem dicti monasterii hora septima 
ante merediem aut eocirca presentibus David Skougall patricio Johnston Joanne 

Skougall et Joanne Andniston testibus T Stevin Notius Publicus.”’ 


From the foregoing instrument, it would appear that John Harwy was for a 
short time removed from Newbottle by the Abbot of Glenluce; but if so, he 
soon returned to the monastery. 

The next document narrates a summons at the instance of Geores Richartson, 
served on the Abbot of Newbottle, citing him to appear before John Hamilton, 
Archbishop of St Andrews, the papal legate, with his refusal to receive it, and 
protest that the Archbishop is not his ordinary. | 


‘‘Vicesimo nono Julii anno Dui Millesimo quingentesimo quinqua- 
gesimo quinto Indictione decima tercia Pontus Pape Pauli quarti 
anno pr imo. 

‘‘Personaliter constitutus dominus Joannes Hoggart capellanus abba et 
venerabilem in Christo patrem Jacobum abbatem de Newbotle personaliter 
apprehensum citauit ad comparendum in insula Diui Gabrielis archangeli 
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situata infra ecclesiam parochialem Beati Egidii Edinburgi xix° augusti proximo 
futura hora causarum coram reuerendissimo in Christo patre Joanne Archiepis- 
copo Sancte andree legato a latere &c aut suis subdelegatis pluribus aut uno ad 
instantiam fratris Georgii Rychartsoun monachi secundum tenorem cujusdem 
Commissionis et literarum citationis emanatarum per predictum Dominum 
Archiepiscopum et dictus venerabilis Dominus Abbas dixit et respondit dictum 
Dominum Archiepiscopem minime fore eius ordinarium et sic non tenetur 
respondere aut comparere protestando pro remedio iuris. Super quibus dictus 
Dominus Abbas peciit instrumentum. Actum infra ecclesiam monasterialem 
de Newbotle hora octaua ante merediem aut eocirca presentibus Jacobo Hop- 
pryngill Alexto Adamsone David Merr et Roberto M¢Clelen testibus.” 


There follows a formal instrument taken in the presence of the official of 
Lothian and others, declaring that the venerable James, Abbot of Newbotle, and 
his convent, if they received the Papal Legate John, Archbishop of St Andrews, 
in their place and monastery, dressed in their robes of state, should not, by that 
act, be held to have prejudiced or derogated from the privileges and immunities 
of their order. 


‘‘ Penultimo Augustianno Domini IM V¢ lv Indictione decima tertia 
pontts pape Pauli quarti anno primo. 
“ Personaliter constituti venerabiles et egregii viri Magistri Jacobus balfoure 
_ rector de Mintous ac officialis Sancti andree infra archidiaconatum Laudonie— 
Dennistoun rector de Dysart Alext Forros prepositus Hcclesie collegiate beate 
Marie de Campis prope Edinburgh promiserunt et eorum quilibet pro se promisit 
ac se coniunctim et divisim obligauerunt prout presentium tenore obligant vene- 
rendo in Christo patri Jacobo abbati de Newbotle et illius conventui sub pena 
amissionis suorum beneficiorum quod si prefatus Dominus abbas habens caput 
tectum mitra et baculum manu abbaciali et illius conuentus capsulis Induti 
processionaliter et reuerenter reciperint reuerendissimum in Christo patrem 
Joannem Dei gracia episcopem Sanctiandree commendatarium de Pasleto ac 
legatum a latere in eorum loco et monasterio quod huiusmodi receptio nullo 
modo prejudicabit eorum preuilegio et indultis prefatis monachis et toti ordinj 
in fauorem totius ordinis Cisterciensis concessis nec ipsa cessabit aut aliquo modo 
viciabit seu derogabit. Super quibus frater Thomas Reid cellerarius de New- 
botle nomine dictorum abbatis et conuentus peciit instrumentum, actum apud 
insulam Beati Michaelis Archangeli infra ecclesiam monasterialem de Newbotle 
hora quarta post merediem presentibus Alext? Adamsone Joanne Smyth Joanne 
Reid Joanne Hay et fratre Joanne Harwy Monachis dicti manasterii testibus. 
T Stevin Notius Publicus. 
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The next is an Instrument taken on the visit of John Archbishop of St An- 
drew’s, the papal legate, and containing a statement by the Abbot and Convent, 
that they received him in state with becoming reverence and honour, not in the 
character of a visitor or superior, but only as a guest, and as primate of the 
Church of Scotland, and that the Archbishop had acknowledged that his admis- 
sion did not infer any interference with their privileges, 


‘*Vitimo Augusti anno D»i IM V- lv Indictione decima tertia pons 
pape Pauli quarti Anno primo. 


‘¢ Personaliter constituti Venerabilis in Christo pater Jacobus permissione 
divinia Abbas monasterii de Newbotle capsula indutus habens mitram in capite 
et baculum abbacialem in manu et illius conuentus capsulis induti processionaliter 
~ accesserunt prope ingressum cimiterii monasterialis ante dicti et ibidem reueren- 
dissimum in Christo patrem Joannem Sanctiandree Archiepiscopum &e reu- 
erentia et honore quibus congruit in dictum monasterlum receperunt non tanquam | 
eorum Visitatorem seu superiorem sed tanquam hospitem huiusmodi honorem 
et reuerentiam dando tanquam primati ecclesie Scoticane et not alias aut 
alio modo saluis eorum priuilegiis protestando quod huiusmodi receptio nul- 
lum inferat preiudicium seu dirogantiam eorum privilegio et indultus per 
sedem apostolicam dictis monachis et monasterio graciose concessis in fauorem 
tocius ordinis Cisterciensis sed quod remaneant huiusmodi preuilegia et indulte 
illis integra et illesa per ipsum reuerendissimum patrem Archiepiscopum 
quibus dictus reuerendissimus respondit pater et dixit quod ipsius accessio et 
aduentus ad illorum locum et monasterium non preuidicabit eorum preuilegio 
graciose concesso vt predicitur, sed quod remaneant integra et illesa et nullo 
modo per ipsum molestanda aut perturbanda. Super quibus frater Thomas 
Reid cellerarius de Newbotle nomine dictorum Abbatis et Conuentus peciit 
instrumentum. Actum apud cimiterium predictum hora nona ante merediem 
aut eocirca presentibus Willelmo Turnbull in Dalkeyth Alexro Adamsone 
Jone Hay Jone Reid et Dominis Willelmo Blake et Laurencio Watsone pres- 
bytris testibus. T. Stevin Notits Publicus.” 


The next Document is an Instrument taken in the hands of the notary by 
the Prior, Cellarer, Sub-Prior, and John Harwy, adhering to an appeal made 
by James, Abbot of Newbottle, from John, Archbishop of St Andrews, the 
Papal legate to Pope Paul the Fourth. 
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 Decimo Quarto Februarij anno Di IM Ve lv° Indictione xiiiia 
pontus Pape Pauli quarti anno primo. . 


“ Personaliter constituti venerabiles et religiosi viri fratres Andreas Lang- 
landis Prior Monasterii de Newbotle Thomas Reid cellerarius eiusdem monas- 
terli, Joannes Bannatyne Subprior et Joannes Harwy Monachus monasterii 
prefati adherentes appellatione interposite per venerabilem in Christo patrem 
Jacobum abbatem monasterii antedicti eorum patrem abbatem ac ipsam rati- 
ficantes acceptantes et approbantes appellarunt prout haram serie appellant et 
prouocant ab omnibus et singulis montionibus visitationibus correctionibus 
censuris penis excommunicationibus aggrauationibus et reaggrauationibus ful- 
minatis seu fulminandis latis seu ferendis contra et aduersus eos eorum monas- 
terii preuilegia et ordinis cisterciensis indulta per reuerendissimum in Christo 
patrem Joannem Archiepiscopum Sanctiandree &c auctoritate ordinaria lega- 
cialive aut alia quacunque potestate ipsi Concessa ad Sanctum Dominum 
nostrum Paulum papam modernum eiusque Sacrosanctam sedem apostolicam 
secundum tenorem cedule dande. Super quibus dictus cellerarius pro se et 
nomine predictorum peciit instrumentum. Actum apud conclave dicti Domini 
Abbatis hora quasi decima ante merediem aut eocirca presentibus Roberto 
Craufurd Jacobo Thin in Newbotle commorantibus Thoma Turen ibidem 
Magistris W° M‘Gowne et Joanne Bannatyne connotariis testibus. 

‘¢T Stevin Norius Publicus.” 


The following appears to be an admonition addressed by the Archbishop of 
St Andrews to the Prior, Cellarer, Sub-Prior, and John Harwy, ordering them 
to release three of the monks who were incarcerated in the monastery, probably 
in consequence of their differing from their brethren in the matter of the 
appeal, and that within six hours, on pain of excommunication. The monks 
here named are three of those who were, along with others, described as “ sanior 
pars conventus”’ in a former instrument : 


“Eodem die Magister Andreas Olephant nomine reuerendissimi Domini 
Archiepiscopi monuit prescriptos monachos ad ecarcerandum fratres Adam 
Scott Joannem Andersone et Georgium Symsone monachos incarceratos intra 
predictum monasterium infra spatium duarum horarum huiusmodi monitionem 
proximo et immediate sequentium sub pena excommunicationis et aggraua- 
tionis et reaggrauationis in euentu non ecarcerationis eorundem infra sex 
horas successive. Super quibus dictus (M) Andreas peciit instrumentum. 
Actum apud magnam portam dicti monasterii hora tercia post merediem aut 
eocirea presentibus Jacobo Arros Jacobo Reid in Newbotle Commorantibus 
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Georgio Swyntoun filio Nycholai Swyntoun et Joanne Browne Seniore in Dal- 
key* testibus. T Stevin Notius Publicus.” 


There isan instrument taken “ apud conclave Fratris Joannis Harwy’’ on 14th 
April 1560, which shows that this monk was reinstated in his place in the 
monastery ; and, on referring to the title-deeds of the Marquis of Dalhousie, I 
find a feu-charter of the church lands of Cockpen, granted by Mark Ker, Com- 
mendator of Newbottle, with consent of John Harwy, George Richardson, and 
four of the other monks of that monastery, in favour of James Ramsay, second 
son of George Ramsay of Dalhousie, on 24th December 1569, so that it is pro- 
bable this warlike monk became reconciled to the gentlemen of the county, and 
lived in peace and quietness among them. 


LNs 
NOTICE OF AN URN AND OTHER SEPULCHRAL REMAINS, &c., DISCOVERED 


IN THE WINDY-GOUL, ON ARTHUR’S SEAT, IN CUTTING THE NEW 


ROAD FROM EDINBURGH TO THE VILLAGE OF DUDDINGSTONE. By 
GEORGE LOGAN, Hsea., W.S. 


The Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works, having recently determined to 
form a new road from St Leonards to the Village of Duddingstone, along the 
southern base of Arthur’s Seat, it became necessary, in the course of the ope- 
rations, to make a deep cutting through the picturesque little pass or glen 
known by the name of the Windy-goul. In the prosecution of this work, in 
addition to features of much geological interest, some ancient sepulchral remains, 
coins, &c., were discovered, which will now be described. 

L, About one-third of the distance from the foot of the glen, and a few feet 
to the north of the former footpath, a cinerary urn was found, which has since 
been presented by the Chief Commissioner of Works to the Society. This urn 
was buried about four or five feet under the surface, in an egg-shaped cavity, 
about three feet deep and two feet wide: it had been placed, with its mouth 
upwards, between two rough stones, set up perpendicularly, with a third stone 
crossing the other two horizontally as a cover, and was standing in a mass of 
black-looking earth, mixed with small pieces of charcoal, which filled about a 
third of the cavity ; and the urn itself contained a portion of the same substance. 
The soil in which the hole had been excavated was shingly and gravelly, lying 
upon the top of the boulder clay, and evidently formed from the decay of the 
ridge of rock closely overhanging this portion of the glen. The subjoined rough 
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sketch will suffice to show the form of the cavity referred to, and the manner in 
which the urn was placed. The surface of the ground had the usual old natural 
appearance of the remainder of the hill-side, and bore no marks of having been 
disturbed for ages. 








The partially-shaded space shows the manner in which the black soil was 
placed. The upper part of the cavity was loosely filled with stones and gravel. 

2 Between the spot where the urn was found and the top of the glen, the 
remains of seven human bodies were discovered, all deposited alike in cavities 
or holes of the same form, but somewhat larger than that which contained the 
urn. These holes were at short, irregular distances from each other, and varied 
somewhat in depth under the surface, from probably about two to five feet. 
Being found higher up the ravine, and not so close to the overhanging rocks, 
the soil contained fewer and larger stones, and no gravel; and the bones were 
deposited in the superficial soil lying close upon the drift, which here nearly 
approaches the surface. They were all in the hollow of the glen, to the north- 
ward of the footpath; and the most perfect of the cavities, of which the sub- 
joined sketch shows a section, was situated close upon the edge of the footpath :— 

This grave was within two feet of the surface, about four feet deep, and two 
_anda-half wide. The bones were deposited at the bottom, and the body, when 
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buried, must have been crushed into the excavation ; and the stones, which were 
similar to the natural pieces of greenstone now lying about, had apparently 
been rudely built round and over the body, and had in course of time subsided 
with its decay, until they pressed closely but loosely upon the bones at the 
bottom. Among the latter were leg bones, ribs, pieces of the bones of the 
pelvis, the skull, &c.; but all of the bones were greatly decayed. The place of 
their deposit, however, was in its ordinary condition,—exceedingly dry, but 
subject to occasional heavy inundations. These sudden alternations would, 
therefore, probably somewhat hasten the process of decomposition. The bones 
have been preserved which were found in the hole sketched. | 

3. The hatchet, which has also been presented, with the urn, to the Society, 
was found in the same hollow of the glen where the graves were discovered, 
and within a yard or two of that last described. It was apparently pretty close 
to the surface, but how deep in the ground cannot be exactly stated, as the men 
were making a four-feet cutting at the time, and it may have rolled down with 
the earth, deeper than its actual position when first disturbed, as it was not 
observed en situ. 

4, A few copper coins were found in the cutting at the Windy-goul, which 
have been preserved in the office of the Clerk of Her Majesty’s Works. When 
found, they were so corroded that it was not easy to determine their date ; but 
the most ancient in appearance bore a thistle on the reverse, with three flower- 
heads rising from one stalk, indicating a coin probably of the reign of James 
the Sixth. These coins may now perhaps be more easily identified. 


Touching the question of the origin of the graves above described, it may be 
pertinent to mention, that from time immemorial the only path or road commu- 
nicating with Edinburgh, round the south side of Arthur’s Seat, has passed up 
the little gorge or glen of the Windy-goul ; that, from the steepness and rugged- 
ness of the hill, it formed the only easy access to the city along the southern 
side ; and, from the natural formation of the pass, it would obviously afford 
the most advantageous point where an approaching foe might be attacked. It 
seems rather singular, however, that no weapons were discovered in the whole 
length of the cuttings excepting the small iron hatchet above alluded to, if that 
can be, from its shape, substance, and size, held to be a weapon at all, with 
reference to this question. Another conjecture as to the origin of these human 
remains may be suggested by the adjoining crag being known by the name of 
the ‘‘ Hangman’s Knowe.”’ It may have been a place of execution, and the 
bodies of the criminals may have been unceremoniously interred in the glen 
immediately below. 
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V. 


NOTICE OF SOME INDIAN ANTIQUITIES, AS COMPARED WITH BRITISH 
IN A LETTER FROM DR DANIEL WILSON, TORONTO, UPPER CANADA, 
TO DAVID LAING, Esa., F.S.A. Scot. 


“In examining a collection of relics of the Indians of the north-west, recently, 


I was struck with a little matter, 
which, though sufficiently trifling, 
may perhaps interest some of my 
friends of the 8.A.S. Such op- 
portunities as I have had of ob- 
serving the American aborigines, 
and their arts and customs, have 
helped occasionally to confirm, and 
still oftener to modify, my views 
relative to primitive arts and social 
habits, as deducible from early Bri- 
tish Antiquities. There is a curi- 
ous similarity running through the 
primitive arts of totally distinct 
barbarous races. I have dug up 
pottery here, which, if placed in 
your cases alongside of the sepul- 
chral urns found in Scottish bar- 
rows, the most experienced eye 
would be puzzled to detect the dif- 
ference. The same correspondence 
is traceable in the rude stone and 
flint weapons and implements. 
An artist resident here, Mr Paul 
Kane, spent some years travelling 
among the Indians of the north- 
west, painting their portraits, 
dresses, customs, and scenery. He 
was held in great reverence among 
them as a highly-gifted medicine- 
man; and brought back with him 




































































a valuable collection of their dresses, wea- 
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pons, implements, ornaments, &c. Among these is a stone “ celt” or adze, 
used by the Schlalum Indians to the south of the Straits of De Fuca, and on 
Puget’s Sound, to hollow out their canoes. These they make out of the trunk 
of a tree, of a large size, and shape them with great skill, entirely by means of © 
tools of stone, with the help of fire. Such, we cannot doubt, was once the process 
adopted by the primitive Briton for carrying out his rude naval architecture,— 
one of these stone adzes having indeed been found lying inside the earliest of 
the Glasgow canoes, discovered in 1780, twenty-five feet under the surface. 
The mode of using the stone adze by the Red Indian of the north-west may, 
therefore, be supposed to supply 
an illustration of that of the olden 
British boat-maker. It is there- 

fore, perhaps, worth putting on re- 
cord, as-helping to illustrate a 
question on which some consider- 
able differences of opinion have 
been put forth, in archeological 
journals, and elsewhere. I enclose 
you asketch of the implement, with 
its wooden handle attached to it 
(see woodcut, p. 423), which serves 
at once to show how it is used, and 
to suggest a similar method as hav- 
ing enabled the old Briton—Allo- 
phylian or Celt—to turn his stone 
implement to a similar account. 
Perhaps you may think it worth 
making a woodcut of for the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Soc. Antiq. Scot.’ 
—now far advanced, I doubt not, 
in the second volume.” 








[Stone Weapons FIXED TO 
Woopren HanpiEs, FROM THE. 
Sout Sea Isnranps.—As an ad- 
ditional illustration of the subject 
of Dr Wilson’s communication, we give the accompanying drawing of a trophy 
of stone weapons from the South Sea Islands, selected from the museum of 
the Society ; to which they were many years ago presented. These weapons 
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display various modes of attaching the stone celt to the curved stick, as a simple 
adze or tool, or to the more elaborately and elegantly shaped handle of the 
battle-axe ; and are interesting, as well as suggestive of the manner in which 
the stone weapons found in our own country had been in all probability used by 
the rude tribes who peopled the British Islands—Ep. ] 


April 13, 1857. 
Tue Rev. W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D., in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :— 


Grorce Dunpas, younger of Dundas, Esq., M.P. for Linlithgowshire. 
Cuaries Expuinstone Datrymrie, Esq., Westhall. 

James Dyce Nicot of Ballogie, Esq. 

Patrick ALLAN Fraser of Hospitalfield, Esq., Arbroath. 


A * Cruet” of white metal, like German silver: and the Frontal 
of a “Corporal” Case of Ancient Embroidery in gold and silver 
thread, were exhibited and described by JoHN Mackinuay, Hsq., 
F.S.A. Scot. 

The Cruet was used to contain the mingled wine and water to be 
consecrated for the Eucharist in the Roman Catholic Church. This 
Cruet has on one side a handle, on the other a narrow spout, and 
on the lid a large capital letter A soldered upright on the top. 
The Embroidered Corporal Case represents Abraham about to 
sacrifice Isaac, for which purpose he is armed with a large scimi- 
tar. The border is ornamented at the corners with close crowns, 
and in the middle of each side there is a cherub. The case con- 


tained (when not in use) the Corporal Cloth of linen to lay under 
VOL. Il. PART III. 2F 
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the bread to be consecrated for the ‘‘ Corpus Christi,” and hence 
the name; both are said to have formerly belonged to the Abbey 
Church of Dunfermline. 


The Donations to the Museum and Library included— 


The Silver Matrices of the Great Seal of Scotland of George 
III.; and of the Quarter Seal of Scotland of George IV. By the 
Right Honourable Earl GRANVILLE, Lord President of the Privy 
Council. This valuable donation was accompanied with the fol- 
lowing communication :— 


Councit Orricr, WHITEHALL, 
10th March 1857. 


GentLEMEN,;—The Lord President of the Council having had under consi- 
Jeration a Report from the Master of the Royal Mint, relative to the disposal 
of certain Old Silver Seals which were lately discovered in this Office, ] am di- 
rected to inform you that his Lordship has requested that two of those Seals, 
viz., the Great Seal of Scotland of George III., and the Quarter Seal of Scot- 
land of George IV., may be transmitted by the Master of the Mint to the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland; and the Lord President further desires me 
to state, that he trusts that the Council of that Institution will be pleased to ac- 
cept those Seals from Her Majesty’s Government, and place them among the 
antiquities under their care. I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obe- 
dient servant, 


©. F. GreviLye, 


Joun Stuart, Esq., and J. A. Smirn, M.D., 
Secretaries to the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 


_ Fine Plaster Casts of the above-mentioned Seals. By THoMaAs 

GRAHAM, Esq., Master of the Royal Mint. Mr Graham kindly 
accompanied this donation with the annexed notes, and copy of 
the following communication from the Great Seal Patent Office :— 
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Royat Minz, 138th March 1857. 
Sir,—In compliance with the directions of the Lord President of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Council, I beg to transmit to you the Great Seal of Scotland of George 
III. and the ‘ Quarter’ Seal of George IV., for the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
‘land, in order that these Seals may be deposited and preserved in the Society’s 
Collection. 
Allow me to add a set of Plaster Casts which I have caused to be prepared of 
the same Seals. I have the honour to remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


To. GRAHAM. 
Joun Stuart, Esq., &e., &e. 


Duar Sir,—It has occurred to me that it might interest the Society of Anti- 
quaries and yourself to know how the Great Seal of England has lately been 
disposed of. I beg accordingly to transmit to you copy of a letter from Mr 
Bennet Wooderoft, Registrar of Patents, containing this information. Very 


faithfully yours, 
To. GraHaM. 


Roya Mint, 20¢h March 1857. 


Great Sean Parent Orrice, 

25 Sournamrron Buripines, Cuancery Lanz, W.C. 

February 25, 1857. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to send you the result of my inquiries concerning the Great 
Seal. Mr Learmonth (who held the situation of Deputy Sealer from Lord 
Eldon’s time until the Patent Law Amendment Act of 1852 came into opera 
tion) states that the practice for the last three reigns has been to deface the two 
silver halves of the Seal by striking them with an axe, and then the Sovereign 
gives the defaced Seal to the Chancellor. In this way Lord Eldon received the 
Great Seal of George III., Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham each half of the 
Great Seal of George IV., and Lord Cottenham the Great Seal of William IV. 
Lord Eldon had two silver dishes made, with one-half of the Seal in the centre 

of each dish ; and the other Chancellors followed his example. 

In a work of Sir Harris Nicolas, entitled ‘‘ Observations on the Offices of Se- 
eretary of State, Lord Privy Seal, and Lord Chamberlain of the King’s House- 
hold, with remarks on the Great Seal of England,” at page 75 there is the fol- 
lowing passage :—‘‘ And the King caused the said small seal of the time of his 
father to be broken in his presence, and gave the pieces of silver to the Bishop 


of Norwich asthe fee of the Chancellor ; and the other small seal, of his own 
; A he 
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time, he deposited in a purse under the Chancellor’s Seal.” There is no men 
tion of the Great Seal being broken. 
I cannot find any trace of Quarter Seals, nor has the late Deputy Sealer 
ever heard of them. I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 
B. Woopcrort. 


In explanation of Mr Woodcroft’s reference to Quarter Seals, 
Mr Joseph Robertson made the following communication :— 


The Quarter Seal, although it would seem now to be unknown in England, 
has long been in use in Scotland. | 

Sir Thomas Hope, Lord Advocate in the reign of King Charles I., describes 
it as “ the Testimonial of the Great Seal,” and thus enumerates the writs to 
_ which it is appended or affixed :—“ The letters which pass under the Quarter 
Seal are either precepts of sasine upon infeftments past under the Great Seal, 
or letters of presentation of heritable tenants and vassals to superiors of for- 
feited lands, or lands vaiking by bastardy; and also by Act of Parliament, 
1587, commissions of justiciary are ordained to pass the Quarter Seal ;! and 
sicklike, all commissions for hearing of the treasurer’s accompts pass the Quarter 
Seal. Of old, in further corroboration of the decreets of the Lords of Session, 
the same were ratified by His Majesty under the Quarter Seal.’”? 

Although called the Quarter, and described by Erskine as “ in shape and 
impression, the fourth part of the Great Seal,”® it is, in reality, the half—semi- 
circular in shape, and cut on both sides (as seen in the matrices now presented 
to the Society)—and has so been from a comparatively early period. It was 
kept by the Director of the Chancery, and the appointment of that officer 
in the year 1488 is thus recorded in the contemporary official register: ‘‘ Data 
fuit litera Roberto Coluile super officio Directoris Cancellarie et custodia 
Testimonii siue Dimedietatis Magni Sigilli pro vita sua.”* 

It is not difficult to trace the ‘‘ Testimonium Magni Sigili” as far back as 
the reign of King Robert II. (1371-1390),° or even to the close of the reign of 

1 The words of the statute are “vnder the Testimoniall of the Grite Seill.”—Aets of the 
Parliaments of Scotland, vol. iii., p. 459. Sir George Mackenzie, in commenting on this act, 
says, “the Quarter Seal is called the Testimonial of the Great Seal.’’—Sir G. Mackenzie’ s 
Works, vol. i., p. 813. 

2 Sir T. Hope’s Minor Practicks, pp. 85, 86. 

3 Erskine’s Institute of the Law of Scotland, book ii., tit. v., sect. 85. 

* Registrum Magni Sigilli, lib. xii., no. 5. 

5 Registrum Honoris de Morton, vol. ii., pp. 98-100, 162; Registrum Episcopatus Aber- 


donensis, vol. i., pp. 156, 161; Rotuli Scaccarii Regum Scotorum, no. 102, MS., Register 
House, Edinburgh, 
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King David Il.! But it is less easy to say why it should have been called the 
Quarter Seal, if, indeed, it was from the first, what undoubtedly it afterwards 
became, the Half Seal. A deed of the year 1455 recites ‘‘ a lettre of confirma- 
cioun of Our Souerane Lord the King James the First vnder his Gret Sele of 
the secund tend of Kinfawnis aucht to the Abbot and convent of the house 
of Scone, and ane Act of Parliament vnder a quarter of the Grete Sele of 
the samyn tende decretit to the said hous be the Lordis of Parlement.” 

The “* Testimonium Magni Sigilli,” as the Registrar of Patents tells us, has 
been quite forgotten on the other side of Tweed, yet it would seem to have 
been in use there before it was known among us. Throughout the last seven- 
teen years of King Edward IIL. and the whole reigns of King Richard II. and 
King Henry IV.,—that is from 1360 to 1413,—the “ Donnees par tesmoignance 
de nostre grant seal,” or ‘‘ Data sub testimonio magni sigilli nostri,” of one 
class of writs, stands distinguished from the ‘‘ En tesmoignance de la quelle chose 
nous avons fait mettre nostre seel,” or ‘‘In cujus rei testimonium has literas 
nostras fieri fecimus patentes sigilli magni nostri appositione communitas,’’* 
of another class of writs, exactly as in Scotland the “ Data sub testimonio nostri 
magni sigilli” of the Quarter Seal was opposed to the “ In cujus rei testimo- 
nium nostrum precepimus apponi sigillum”’ of the Great Seal. 


Two Fragments of Bronze found in an Urn dug up in a Stone 
Circle at Tuack, near Kintore : 

A portion of a broken Whetstone or Burnisher of indurated clay- 
slate of a lightish green colour; found in a Stone Circle called 
“The Standing Stones of Rayne.” It is a square-shaped frag- 
ment, measuring 14 inch in length, and 1} in breadth, and is 
rudely perforated at one extremity with three small holes: 

And Fragments of coarse clay Urns dug up in several Stone 
Circles. By C. E. DALRYMPLE, Esq. 

Five Coins—a Silver (Perth) Groat of Robert LII., found on the 
field of Bannockburn ; the others are Brass Abbey Pieces (one of a 


? Rotuli Scotiae, vol. i., p. 939. 
2 Liber Ecclesie 8. Trinitatis de Scon, pp. 185,186. The original is in the Register House. 
3 Rymer’s Feedera, vol. iii., pp. 518-1076 (Lond., 1825-30); vols. vii. and viii., passim (Lond., 
1709); Rotuli Scotiz, vol. i., pp. 864, 895, 899, 900, 909, 918, 920, 921, 926, 927, 928, 935- 
939, 944, 945, 950, 959, 964, 969, 976, 977, 982, 983. 
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Pope Paul countermarked), and Nuremberg Jettons, all used as 
Abbey counters ; common, and seldom legible. By R. Baxp, Esq., 
F.S.A. Scot. 

Piéces et Documents relatifs au Comte de Bothwell. Royal 8vo. 
St Petersburg, 1856; and 

Notice sur la Collection des Portraits de Marie Stuart, appar- 
tenant au Prince Alexandre Labanoff. Royal 8vo. St Peters- 
bourg, 1856. By the Prince ALEXANDER LABANOFF. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire, 1855-56. 
Vol. VIII. 8vo. London, 1856. By the Society. 
The Insignia of the High Constables of Calton. Presented by 
that Bopy on its final extinction as a separate Society. These in- 
clude the Moderator’s State Baton, mounted with silver; two Long 
Batons or Staves, painted with the Royal Arms, those of Edinburgh, 
Calton, &c., one dated 1747; and a small Silver Mounted Pocket 
Baton. Also a Silver Mounted Snuff Horn or Mull, with Silver 
Medals of the different Moderators attached ; and a Marble Punch 
Bowl.—Recent Acts of Parliament having merged into one the 
different Corporations which formerly clustered round the Ancient 
City of Edinburgh ; the Society of High Constables of the Calton, 
on the consequent extinction of their body as belonging to the 
separate Corporation of the Calton, by a final minute, handed over 
their various Insignia of Office to the Museum of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, as the proper place where all articles con- 
nected either with national or local history should be preserved. 


The Communications read were the following :— 
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NOTES OF THE EXCAVATION OF A TUMULUS, AT AUCHLEVEN, IN THE 
PARISH OF PREMNAY, AND DISTRICT OF GARIOCH, ABERDEENSHIRE. 
By CHARLES E. DALRYMPLE, Esa., F.S.A. Scot. 


This tumulus stands on the north side of the water of Gadie, which washes 
its base. It was, in the recollection of persons still living, about eighteen feet 
in height, but has been lowered about six feet by cultivation, ‘‘ improving,” 
&e., and is now not more than twelve feet high. The diameter at base is about 
eighty feet, and the slope of the tumulus is rather abrupt. The top, as far as 
can be ascertained, seems to have been rounded, like the usual bowl-shaped 
barrows, not flat, like the Bass of Inverury, to which, in respect of situation and 
general form, this mound must have borne a good deal of resemblance, although 
greatly less important as to size. 

On carrying a deep and wide cutting through the centre of the mound, there 
was found, exactly in the centre of the base, and apparently on the original sur- 
face of the ground, a deposit of ashes and charcoal, of the usual character, but 
merely inclosed by a few rough boulder stones heaped round and over it. These 
_ remains may have heen, and probably were, originally inclosed in an urn; but 

if so, it had entirely disappeared. ‘The soil composing the lower part of the 
tumulus, being of a very wet clay, would account for this, as any description of 
earthern-ware, unless well burnt, would soon become. disintegrated and dis- 
appear if brought into contact with so much moisture. 

At the bottom of the mound, at the outer edge, nearly due west from the 
centre, was found a chamber or grave, eight feet long, two feet deep, and two 
feet wide, the sides of which were built up with stones of different sizes and 
shapes, some being flat, like those which form the cists, others, again, merely 
small boulders, while two long-shaped boulders were placed across one end of 
the grave, so as partly to cover itin. The cavity itself was filled up with soil, 
and one or two stones, similar to the covering boulders, lay confusedly among 

it. At the bottom of the chamber, towards the west end, was found some ashes 
and charcoal, and a few horse’s teeth of a small size. The impression conveyed 
by the appearance of the chamber was, that it had been opened at some former 
but remote period, when the stones covering it had been displaced and removed, 
excepting those above mentioned, and the chamber itself filled up. 

No other remains of any kind were found. The question suggests itself, 
whether these two deposits—the small one in the centre, over which the whole 
tumulus was heaped, and the chamber or grave—are of the same date, or was the 
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last mentioned formed at a later period, as it is known that new interments 
were sometimes made in tumuli long after their original formation? At p. 55 
of the ‘« Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,” is a notice of the examination, by 
digging, of the ‘‘ Black Knowe,” . . . . ‘one of the most remarkable 
for size in the parish of Rendale, Orkney.” by Lieutenant Thomas and Mr 
Petrie of Orkney, where was found, “in the centre and on a level with the 
natural surface of the soil, a small chamber or cist of undressed stones, measur- 
ing eighteen by twelve inches, and containing only an extremely rude cinerary 
urn, filled with bones and ashes, mixed with clay.” 


IL. 


CONTEMPORARY OFFICIAL REPORTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS AT ELEC- 
TIONS OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT FOR THE SHIRES OF ROX- 
BURGH, EDINBURGH, AND ORKNEY, IN 1628. By JOSEPH ROBERTSON, 
Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 


The first of the three papers which I lay before you came under my notice 
when recently arranging some original records of the Privy Council of Scotland 
in Her Majesty’s General Register House. It is the report made by Wil- 
liam Douglas of Cavers, the Hereditary Sheriff of Teviotdale, to the Lords of 
Council, in obedience to orders issued by them, upon the 30th of October 1628, 
charging the Sheriffs of the several shires to appear in person before their 
Lordships, ‘‘ and to exkibite ane trew and perfyte report in writt conteaning 
ane accompt of thair proceedings and diligence in executioun of the charge 
givin vnto thame [to conveene the small barouns and freehalders within the 
bounds of thair office and to propone vnto thame His Majesteis directioun 
and to deale with thame to conforme thamselffes thairunto and accordinglie to 
confirme the electioun maid by thame of thair Commissioners [to Parliament] 
for the yeere bygane to stand for the yeere to come] and of the obedience of 
the small barouns and freehalders givin in the said mater.” ! 


‘“* The Schreffe of Ro«burght his diligence for choose of the Commis- 
stoners for the Parliament to haue beine begun the 15. day of Sep- 
tember 1628. and now prorogate to the [15.] of Apryle 1629. 


Pleise your Lordschips according to His Maiesties command deliuered to me 
about the last of Julij I acquainted the small barrons and frie holders within the 
schyre of His Maiesties will and appointed the xij of August for there meiting 


* Registrum Secreti Concilii, (Acta) 1628-9, foll. 53, 54. 
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at Jedburgh as vpon the vij day of August I receiued your Lordschips lettres 
together with the double of ane other missiue sent be His Maiestie to your 
Lordschips all of them tending to on purpose ather for choose of new Comission- 
ers or approueing the old that had beine the former yeir. 


“‘ At Jedburgh the xij of August 1628. conueined 
Sir William Magduell of Mackerstoune | Thomas Ker of Cauers 


Sir James Ker of Craillinghall George Langlands of that Ilk 
Jhone Rutherfurd of Hunthill Robert Ellot of Fallinesch 
Jhone Riddell fear of that Ik Gilbert Ellot of Stobs 
Thomas Trumble of Minto Jhone Mow of that Ilk 


William Douglas of Boon Jedburgh Robert Ker of Newtoune 
lait Justice conueiner 


The quhilk day in presence of the persons premited I produced His Maies- 
ties missiue together with your Lordschips lettres quhilks all being rede and 
the contents of both considered it was found that there was no Commissioners 
appointed for the former yeir quhairfor necessare it was to proceid to ane new 
election But before any farder progres it was obiected be William Douglas 
of Boon Jedburgh that he was wronged in being conueined to that assemblie 
he neither being ane barron nor holding fourtie schilling land of the King such 
onlie haueing voyce in the election of Commissioners be vertue of the Act made 
be King James 6. parliament 11. cap. 113. quhilk being tryed according to his 
alleadgance the said William Douglas Thomas Ker of Cauers Gilbert Ellot of 
Stobs were remoued The rest finding themselues too few in number did ap- 
. point for there next session the second of September and willed me of new to 
acquaint the absents quhilk was dewlie and diligentlie performed. 


‘“¢ At Jedburgh the second of September 1628. conueined 


Sir James Ker of Craillinghall Thomas Ker of Cauers 
Andro Riddell of that Ik Jhone Riddell fear of that Ik 
Jhone Rutherfurd of Hunthill Robert Ker of Newtoune 


The quhilk day compeired Thomas Ker of Cauers and produced ane packet from 
the Lord Aduocat and desyred it might be opened and publisched in presence of 
the whole number The contents quharof imported that notwithstanding of the 
doubt moued in the former session be William Douglas of Boon Jedburgh there 
~ neided no exception to be taken of Thomas Ker of Cauers to stay his election 
for ane of the Commissioners of the schyre according to the desyre of His Maies- 
ties letter Because be the surrander made be the Lords of the Erections all the 
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vassals to those Lordschips belonging were become tennents to His Maiestie For 
warrand of quhilk this his Lordschips opinion there was enclosed ane extract 
of ane reference be your Lordschips of Secreit Counsell together with ane pro- 
clamacioune in fauouris of the fewars of Abbacies! quhilk all being seine and 
considered it was thought fit be the number there present that ane new day 
of meiting sould be appointed in regard it was certainlie knowne that the 
Parliament was prorogate and that the whole gentlemen within this schyre 
that were knowne to hold any land: of these erected Abbacies sould be in- 
formed of the Lord Advocats declaratioune and willed to be present together 
with the barrons and frie holders then absent quhairin they willed me to take — 
paines appointing the nynt day of September for there next session. 


‘“* At Jedburgh the nynt of September 1628. conueined 
Sir William Magduell of Makerstoune ; Robert Ellot of Fallinesch 


Sir James Ker of Craillinghall William Douglas of Boon Jedburgh 
Andro Riddell of that Ik Jhone Haliburtoune of Murrislaw 
Jhone Rutherfurd of Hunthill Thomas Ker of Cauers 

Thomas Trumble of Minto Gilbert Ellot of Stobs 

Jhone Riddell fear of that Ilk James Pringle of Buckholme 

Jhone Mow of that I1k Ragwell Bennet of Chesters 

George Langlands of that Ilk Mr Jhone Rutherfurd in Jedburgh 
Robert Ker of Neutoune George Douglas of Freirschaw 


The quhilk day after repetition made of the whole former proceiding and 
reiding of His Maiesties letter together with your Lordschips directions I of new 


1 Tt appears, from the Register of the Privy Council, that on the 28th of August 1628, “ Sir 
Thomas Hoip of Craighall knight baronet advocat to Our Souerane Lord represented to 
the Lords of His Maiesteis Priuie Counsell that he wes certified frome some of the Shireffs of 
the seuerall schyres of this kingdome that at the lait electioun of the Commissioners for the 
small barons and freehalders of the saids schirefdomes to Parliaments for this yeere thair 
wes some doubt moved if these who formerlie wer vassalls to the Lords of Erectiouns be now 
vassalls to His Maiestie and if they might be chosin Commissioners to Parliaments and 
Generall Counsells for the saids small barons and freehalders And seing be the lait sur- 
renders and resignatiouns made in His Maiesteis hands be the Lords of Erectiouns of thair 
superioriteis of the saids erectiouns His Maiestie is now become immediat superiour to all 
the vassalls and freehalders of the saids erectiouns Thairfoir the said Lord Advocat hum- 
blie craved of the saids Lords that they would wryte to the Shireffs to cleere thame of this thair 
doubt and to certifie thame that these who wer formerlie vassalls to the Lords of Erectiouns 
ar now his Maiesteis vassalls and so may be laughfullie chosin Commissioners The Lords 
haveing heard the Advocats propositioun they thinke that it properlie belonges to himselffe to 
answere and cleere the doubt foresaid and advises him to send to the Shireffs a copie of the 
proclamatioun made to that purpose.”—Registrum Secreti Concilii, (Acta) 1628-9, fol. 47. 
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read ouer againe to the number then present the Lord Aduocats declaracioune 
willing these our new conueined associats to declaire there owne opinions in this 
_ our long wished for incorporacioune It was ansuered be James Pringill of 
Buckholme to quhom I addressed my speich that he reuerenced my Lord Aduo- 
cats opinion and sould be glad the consequence proued according to his Lord- 
schips information withall affirmeing that although his father were his superior 
yet he would prefer His Maiestie in his owne optioune if be law he might Bat 
seing that as yet he had receiued no new infeftment of His Maiestie neither was 
he fred from the seruitude dew to his ancient Lord quhairto he was oblisched 
be his standing infeftment he wold be sorrie to giue any cause of distast to 
those he was so much oblisched Protesting vpon assurance of securitie he sould 
giue all readie obedience to any of the lyke seruices The whole number of the 
same nature being particularlie posed approued his opinion and of there owne 
accord remoued except Thomas Ker of Cauers who adhered to the Lord Aduo- 
cat his declaracioune It was thereafter thought fit be the remanent gentrie 
there present that the election sould be delayed till the Tuesday after Michael- 
mes quhilk was the cheife court day and then to make our election according to 
the custome. 


‘‘ At Jedburgh the thrid of October 1628. being on of the heid courts 


conueined 
Sir James Ker of Craillinghall Gilbert Ker of Lochtour 
Jhone Rutherfurd of Hunthill | George Langlands of that Ilk 


Thomas Trumble of Minto | Robert Ellot of Fallinesch 
J hone Riddell fear of that Ik Jhone Mow of that Ilk 


The quhilk day after we had remembered our former meitings and reuised 
our papers it was moued whether the number there present would ap- 
proue the nominatioune made be His Maiestie in his missiue or if according to 
the law and customeable practicke of the kingdome they would proceid to ane new 
election It was after some oppositione nade be some few of the number con- 
cluded be manyest voyces that ane new election was safest Quharfor there was 
leited Sir James Ker of Craillinghall Jhone Riddell fear of that Ilk and Gil- 
bert Ker of Lochtour who all of them being desyred to remoue that tuo of them 
might be chosen they and euerie ane of them not onlie refused to remoue but 
did frielie declare in presence of the court that nane of them would accept of the 
commission quharupon I tooke instruments protesting that I would acquaint 
your Lordschips with there contumacie Quhilk before this tyme if my health 
had serued me I sould haue performed Quharby as yet there is no Commis- 
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sioners chosen for the ensuing Parliament humblie requyreing your Lordschips 
herein to prouyde remeid In witnes that the premissis are of veritie I haue 
subscryued thir presents with my hand at Cauers the xv day of November j™ 
vj¢ and twentie aucht yeirs. 


‘SW Doweras” 


I have not observed anything farther as to this election of Commissioners for 
Roxburghshire. In the first Parliament which met after these proceedings— 
that of 1633—the county was represented by the Sheriff of Teviotdale himself, 
and Sir Walter Riddell of that Ilk. The Commissioners to the Parliament of 
1621 were the same Sheriff of Teviotdale and the Laird of Riddell. 


The second paper relates to the election of Commissioners for Mid-Lothian. 
It is an act passed by the Privy Council upon the 28th of August 1628. 


“ Charge aganis some barouns of Lotheane. 


‘‘ Forsameekill as at the lait dyet keeped be some of the small barons and 
freehalders of the shirefdome of Edinburgh for confirming the former electioun 
made be thame of Commissioners for the said schirefdome to attend His Ma- 
iesteis Parliaments and Generall Counsellis for the yeere to come the persouns 
vnderwrittin thay ar to say Sir Robert Fairlie of Braid Sir Williame Nisbit 
of the Deane Prestoun of Quhythill Mr Williame Adamesoun of 
Graycruik Johne Cowper of Gogar and James Duncane of Rathow compeered 
and consented to the continewing of the saids Commissioners for the yeere to 
come And being desired to subscryue the act anent continewing the saids Com- 
missioners to the intent the same might be autentick and accordinglie ressaued 
in Parliament They refused to subscryue the said act Sua that the same act 
wanting the subscriptiouns could be of no force and the Commissioners nominat - 
thairin will not be ressaued nor admitted to haue vote in Parliament! To the © 
disappointing of His Maiesteis seruice without remeid be provydit Thairfoir 
the Lords of Secreit Counsell ordanis lettres to be direct charging the persouns 
particularlie abouewrittin to compeir personallie befoir the saids Lords vpoun 
the xxiiij day of September nixt to ansuer vpoun thair refuisall to subseryve 
the act whairby they consented to the continewing of the Commissioners of the 
said schirefdome for the yeere to come And to heare and see thame decerned to 
subseryve the said act Or elles to shaw a reasonable caus why the same sould 

1 It was required by statute that Commissioners for Shires should bring with them to Par- 


liament commissions sealed and subscribed by at least six of the barons and freeholders whom 
they represented.— Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. iii., p. 510; vol. iv., p. 141. 
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not be done And that they compeir personallie to the effect foresaid vnder the 
pane of rebellioun ete.”! 


No farther trace of this affair is to be found in the record of the Privy 
Council. The Commissioners for the shire of Edinburgh, to the Parliament of 
1621, were the Laird of Haltoun, and the Laird of Lugtoun; to the Parliament 
of 1633, Sir George Forrester of Corstorphine, and Mr Patrick Hamilton of 
Little Preston. 


I transcribe the third paper, which I bring before you, from the Register of. 
the Sheriffdom of Orkney, in Her Majesty’s General Register House. 


Act anent Commissionaris for Parliament. 


‘“¢ Kirkwall septimo Februarij 1628. 

“ The quhilk day in ane head court haldin at Kirkwall and continewit to this 
day Compeirit Robert Monteith of Egilschay schirefdeput of Orknay and Zei- 
land and conforme to the custome obseruit within schirefdomes desyrit Com- 
missionaris to be chosin for Parliament and Conventiounis for that yeir The 
haill gentilmen and suitteris of court for the maist pairt being personalie pre- 
sent Efter gud advyse and mature deliberacioun haid be thame thairanent 
declairit that they wer not sick personis as sould compeir in Parliament or 
Conventioun Seing thair was nather barroun nor burgess within the said schi- 
refdome nor men of that qualitie to chuse or mak choise of for comperance in 
Parliament or Conventioun And that in respect of thair estait and inhabilitie 
being bot meane gentilmen and firmoraris Quhairvpoun the said Robert Mon- 
teith of Egilschay askit actis of court and instrumentis.’” 


No Commissioners for Orkney and Shetland appear in the rolls of the Par- 
liaments of 1621 or 1633. Orkney sent two representatives to the Parliament 
BEAGLE, 


The documents which I have read show the reluctance with which elections were 
made. But even where members were duly chosen, there would appear to have 
been difficulty in prevailing upon them to take their seats, as we seem never to 
have had in Scotland the usage so well known in England of compelling the 


1 Registrum Secreti Concilii, (Acta) 1628-9, fol. 48. 
2 Court Book of Orkney and Shetland, 1612-1630, fol. 217. 
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newly chosen Knight of the Shire to find sureties for his due attendance at West- 
minster. I copy the following protest from the original in Her Majesty’s Ge- 
neral Register House :— 


“ Apud Lewchouris quinto die mensis Octobris anno Domini 
millesimo sexcentesimo duodecimo. 


‘*¢ The quhilk day in presens off me notar public and witnessis vnderwrittin 
Personalie constitute George Brodie burges of Elgin schireff deput of the schi- 
refdom of Elgin and Forres quha past to the personall presens of the Richt 
Honorabill Robert Innes of that [lk commissioner vnderwrittin Quha haiffing 
in his handis ane commissioun maid and subscryuit be certan of the barones 
and friehalderis of the schirefdom of Elgin and Forres direct to him as Com- 
missioner electit and chosin be thame to be direct to His Maiesteis Parliament 
to be haldin at Hdinburghe and begin on Muninday the tuelff day of October 
instant conforme to our Souerane Lordis breiff direct to Johne Dunbar ot 
Westfeld schireff principall of Elgin and Forres and his deputis tharanent as 
the said commissione of the dait at Elgin the auchtene day of September the 
yeir of God forsaid beris And haiffing in his handis ane precept direct be the 
said schiref chargeing all and sindrie barones and friehalderis of the said schi- 
refdome to content and paye to the said Robert Innes of that Ik the sowme of 
thretteine schillingis four penneis money furtht and fra euerie pound land of 
the said schirefdome stentit be the saidis barones and frehalderis consent for 
suppliment of the said Commissioners expenss as the said precept beris And 
haiffing lykwayes His Maiesteis breiff direct to the said Commissioner for com- 
pering to the said Parliament vnder His Maiesteis great seall at Edinburgh the 
xxiiij day of August and of His Maiesteis regnes the fourtie sext and ten yeiris 
1612 Quhilkis the said George Brodie schireff deput foirsaid presentit and 
offerit to the said Robert Innes of that Ilk commissioner abon writtin requer- 
and him to resave the samyn and pas fordwartis to the said Parliament con- 
forme to the commissione and breiff abonewrittin. Quhilk the said Robert 
Innes of that Ik refuisit to accept and declarit that he wes nocht abill to ac- 
cept the samyn in respect of his disease being bedfast at the pleasour of God be 
infirmitie off seiknes And the said George Brodie in respect of the refuisall 
foirsaid protestit that the schireff suld be frie off the penaltie contenit in His 
Maiesteis breiffis in respect of his diligence abonewrettin Quhairvpone the said 
George Brodie requerit instruments at me notar public vnderwrittin day yeir 
moneth and place foirsaidis Befoir thir witnesses Johne Innes of Cromie Johne. 
Innes of Lewcheris James Rutherfurd provest of Elgin George Annand James 
Thomesone bailyeis tharof witnessis requerit heirto, 
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“ Ita est Georgius Sutherland notarius publicus per Dominos Consilij ad- 


missus testis presens in premissis requisitus ad hee manu propria sub- 
seribo 


‘¢ G SuTHERLAND notarius subscribo”’ 


The first Parliament which met after these proceedings was in 1617, when the - 
shire of Elgin and Forres was unrepresented. 


Allusion is made in the protest of the Sheriff of Murray to a tax upon the 
electors for payment of the expenses of their member. Provision for this pur- 
pose is coeval with the first appearance of county representation in Scotland.! 
The statute of 1427, which relieved the petty barons and freeholders from at- 
tendance on Parliament, on condition of their sending two commissioners from 
every county, enacted that these commissioners ‘‘sal have thare costage of 
thaim of ilk schire at aw compearance in the Parliament or Consal and of thare 
rentis ilk punde sal be vtheris fallowe to the contribucioun of the said costis.’”? 
The statute of 1587, which renewed the act of 1427, and first really established 


* At a still earlier date, in the year 1804, when King Edward I. was taking order for the 
representation of Scotland in a Parliament to be held at London, his Scottish counsellors 
(Robert Wishart, bishop of Glasgow, Robert Bruce, earl of Carrick, and John of Moubray) 
prayed that the Scottish representatives (two bishops, two abbots, two earls, two barons, and 
two commoners) might have their costs and expenses from the community by whom they 
were chosen. The king agreed to their request: “Ita responsum est per Regem: Rex vult 
quod illi decem qui eligentur ad veniendum ad Parliamentum Regis pro tota communitate 
terre Scocie, habeant expensas suas de tota communitate Scocie; et quod duo legales homines 
citra mare Scocie et duo legales homines ultra mare eligantur ad hujusmodi expensas assi- 
dendas et levandas per visum et auxilium Custodis regni Scocie et Camerarii.”—Rotuli 
Parliamentorum, vol. i., p. 160. 

? Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. ii., p.15. The statute says nothing as to the 
recovery of the costs. It may have been intended that that should be provided for, as in 
England, by a writ from Chancery put into the hands of the knight of the shire before he 
left Westminster, showing the number of days which he had served, and commanding the 
sheriff or bailiff to levy the amount. It is set forth, among other articles of charge against 
William le Gentil, sheriff of Derbyshire, in 1323-4: “Et quod cum quoddam breve Regis 
venisset eidem Willelmo pro duobus militibus eligendis ad eundum ad Parliamentum Regis 
qui eligi debuissent per totam communitatem comitatus idem Willelmus elegit Gilbertum 
de_Haydok et Thomam de Thorntoun sine assensu communitatis qui cum redissent de Par- 
liamento tulerunt breve pro expensis suis levandis per quod preceptum fuit Ricardo et Wil- 
lelmo de Wynwyk ballivis quod levarent xx libras pro expensis predictorum militum ubi 
communitas istius comitatus habuisse possent de electione sua propria duos sufficientes ho- 
mnines ad eundum ad Parliamentum pro x marcis vel x libris. Et preterea iidem ballivi 
tantum levaverunt ad opus suum proprium quantum ad opus predictorum militum.”—Sir Ff, 
Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs, vol. ii., div. ii. p. 310. 
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the representation of counties, took care to provide ‘‘ that all frehalders be taxt 
for the expenssis of the Commissioners of the schires passing to Parliamentis or 
Generall Counsellis, and lettrez of poinding or horning to be direct for pay- 
ment of the sowmes taxt to that effect vpoun ane simple charge of sex dayes 
warning allanerlie.”! In 1641, the sum to be allowed to each commissioner was 
fixed at five pounds Scots a day,? and new order was taken for its payment: ‘‘ The 
which daylie allowance efter rysing of the saidis Parliamentes or Generall Coun- 
selles shall be callculat and put in a soume by the Clerke of Parliament wnder 
his hand to be devydit and imposed proportionally vpoun the whole free holderes . 
heritoures and lyferenteres holding of the Kingis Majestie and the Prince ac- 
cording to the proportione of ther landes and rentes lying within the shyre 
Excepting allwayes forth of this act all the landis belonging to the noblemen 
or there immediat vasselles.”? On the same day with this statute an act was 
passed to except Sutherland from its operation, “‘ becaus there is only tuo* in- 
habitantes within the said shyre holding landis of the Kingis Majestie the whole 
remanent heritoures being ather vasselles to the Erle of Sutherland or holding 
ther landis of some other superiour.” It was therefore enacted, that “ the al- 
lowance of the Commissioneres of the sherefdome of Sutherland be extendit de- 
vydit and imposed proportionally wpoun all and sindrie heritoures fewares lyf- 
renters and frieholderes within the said shyre whither they be vasselles to His 
Majestie or holding their lands of any other superiour whatsoever according to 
the extent of the landis lying within the said shyre.’® In 1649, there was an 
attempt to extend the provisions of the act in favour of the Commissioners for 
Sutherland, to the Commissioner for Caithness. That gentleman petitioned Par- 


1 Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. iii., p. 510. 

2 The Knight of the Shire in England had four shillings sterling a day ; the citizen or 
burgess, half as much. 

5 Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, 11th Nov. 1641. MS. Register House, Edinburgh. 
So, in England, the lands of Peers of the realm and their vassals, and of the clergy, whether 
regular or secular, were exempt from contribution to the wages of the knight of the shire, 
because both the noble and the churchman served in Parliament at his own expense. 

* It appears that, in 1673, there were no more than six or seven landowners in Linlith- 
gowshire who, as holding of the Crown, could be called on to pay the expenses of their Com- 
missioners in Parliament.—Fountainhall’s Historical Notices of Scottish Affairs, vol. i., pp. 81, 
82. In the case here noticed by Sir John Lauder, the Court of Session decided that the 
Commissioners of Shires were not to have payment of their expenses on such days as they 
were not in Edinburgh or its suburbs, nor during recesses of Parliament of such length that - 
they might conveniently go home, unless the Lords of the Articles were sitting, when it was 
the duty of all the Commissioners to be in attendance.— Stair’s Decisions of the Lords of 


Session, part ii., p. 271. 
5 Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, 11th Nov. 1641, MS. Register House, Edinburgh. 
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liament ‘‘ to grant and pas ane act for the shirefdome of Caithnes authorizeing 
the heretours and landit gentlemen thairof being qualified for their affectioune 
to the caus [that is, the Covenant] to have power and voyce in choyseing Com- 
missioneris to Parliament and vtherwayes in tyme cumeing bot not to be capable 
[of] being Commissioneris thameselffis They not being the Kingis vasellis . . . 
And als that the chairges of Commissioneris to be choysen in all tyme cumeing 
may de divydit and imposed vpone all proportionallie according to their es- 
taites.”1 To the rate of payment fixed in 1641, there was added in 1661, an 
allowance for the prices of ‘‘ foot mantles for the Riding of the Parliament,” 
on condition of ‘‘ the Commissioners alwayes at the riseing of each Parliament 
makeing the foot mantles furthcumand to the shire to be disposed of as they 
shall think fitt.”2 Two years afterwards it was enacted that Commissioners, 
whether for shires or burghs, who failed to be present at the Riding on the last 
day of the Parliament, should “ forfeit and losse the allowances due to them for 
their attendance.’? In 1681, ‘‘the whole heretors liferenters and wodsetters” 
were required to contribute to the charges of the Commissioners for the shire, 
and the cost of their foot mantles, ‘‘ according to their valuation, except only 
those who hold of noblemen or bishops, or lands belonging to burghs royal in 
burgage.”* In 1690, it was enacted ‘‘that the Clerke of Register give certifi- 
cates to the Commissioners for Shyres and Burrowes of their attendance in Par- 
_liament who require the same for exacting of their fees from the Shyres and 
Burrowes which they doe represent.’ 

I am unable to say, at this moment, how long after the Union the members 
sent from Scotland to the British Parliament continued to claim or receive pay- 
ment of the charges of their attendance at Westminster. In May 1708, when 
the Linlithgow district of burghs chose its first member, the act of election 
takes care to record that he “engaged and promised to serve gratis.” But 
on the other hand, the member for the Aberdeen district of burghs, chosen in 


? Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, 16th March 1649. MS. Register House, Edin- 
burgh. 

2 Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. vii., p. 235. Id., p.474. Id., vol. viii., p. 354. 

% Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. ix., p.237. Sir John Lauder notes that “my 
Lord Lauderdale was so huff’d at this session of Parliament in 1673, that they say he dis- 
charged the [Clerk of] Register to give out any letters of horning to the Commissioners that 
served at that Parliament, for their fees, and let them that pleased pershue it by way of 
action.”—Fountainhall’s Historical Notices of Scottish Affairs, vol. i., p. 82. 

* Return of the Election of the Honourable Colonel George Douglas to be Member of Par- 
liament for the district of Linlithgow, Selkirk, Lanark, and Peebles, 26th May 1708. MS. 
Register House, Edinburgh. . 

5 Kennedy’s Annals of Aberdeen, vol. i., p. 236. 
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the same year, had £425 sterling for his expenses in attending two Parlia- 
ments; and the members for the Glasgow district of burghs continued to get 
payment of their costs until the year 1715.1 I should add that the unpaid 
member for Linlithgow was a brother of the Earl of Morton, while the paid 
members for Aberdeen and Glasgow were burgesses of the cities which they re- 
presented. | 


III. 


NOTICES DESCRIPTIVE OF THE LOCALITIES OF CERTAIN SCULPTURED 
STONE MONUMENTS IN FORFARSHIRE, viz.._BENVIE, AND INVER- 
GOWRIE; STRATHMARTIN, AND BALUTHERAN; MONIFIETH; CROSS 
OF CAMUS, AND ARBIRLOT. Part III. By A. JERVISE, Esq., Cor. MEM. 
S.A. Scot. 


As a separate property, and an ecclesiastical district, that of Benvix is one of 
the oldest in the shire of Forfar. Before the year 1178, when the lands were 
given by William the Lion, along with the adjoining estate of Balruthrie, to 
Philip de Vallognes, Lord of Panmure, Benvie belonged to the old English 
family De Lundin, who had a grant of it from King David I.? 

Christian de Vallognes, daughter and heiress of the last Vallognes of Pan- 
mure, and wife of Sir Peter Maule, ancestor of the Maules of Panmure, gave a 
grant of the lands of Benvie and Balruthrie, with the advocation of the Kirk of 
Benvie, to Ranulph de Dundee, progenitor of a knightly family who were of 
local importance during the wars of the Independence.? Prior to this, however, 
the Vallognes had vassals in Benvie, who assumed their surname from that place, 
and witnessed charters from about 1211 to 1214.4 From the time of Sir Peter 
Maule’s marriage with the heiress, until the forfeiture of 1716, Benvie and 
Balruthrie remained under the superiority of the noble family of Panmure. 


* The last Commissioner for Glasgow to the last Scottish Parliament had £633 Scots for his 
expenses during 159 days, from 8th October 1706 to 15th March 1707, being at the rate of 
four pounds Scots a day, or one pound Scots less than the allowance to Commissioners for 
shires. The first member for the Glasgow burghs in the British Parliament had L.4800 Scots 
for his attendance from 8th July 1708 to 20th October 1710; the second member had 
L.12,400 Scots for bis attendance from 25th November 1710 to 16th August 1715.—Cleland’s 
Statistics of Glasgow, p. 178. 

? Caledonia, vol. i., p. 533. ; 

° Registrum de Panmure, MS. fol. vol. i., p. 194: Ragman Rolls, p. 126; Palgrave’s. 
Documents (Scotland), p. 299. 

* Reg. Vet. de Aberbrothoe, p. 48-9, 
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The surname of Benvie, sometimes written Benzie, is yet to be met with both 
in Angus and Mearns. 

The Kirkyard of Benvie, is prettily situated upon a rising ground on the 
south bank of the burn of Gowry. Within it are the remains of the old church, 
which appears to have had some claims to architectural elegance, a baptismal font, 
and a sun-dial. The latter, dated 1643, is ornamented with the armorial bear- 
ings of James, second Viscount Dundee, and those of his wife Isabella, daughter 
of the first Earl of Roxburgh—the Viscounts of Dundee having held Benvie 
under the superiority of the Maules. 

This burial-place also contains a curiously sculptured monument, in a state 
of good preservation.!. Nothing of its history is known, however, either in 
tradition or record, and the district of Benvie as a whole, apart from the points 
just referred to, is devoid of historical interest; and, so far as ascertained, no 
pre-historic remains have been found in it of any particular value. But it is 
otherwise with the district of Liff, immediately adjoining, for there, scarcely a 
mile north-east of the old Kirkyard of Benvie, stood the Castle of Hurley 
Hawkin, in which Alexander I. is said to have been surprised by a band of 
rebels from the north in a.p. 1107. That circumstance is recorded by all 
Scotch historians, and according to Wyntown, after having routed and defeated 
the insurgents, the king returned— 

“ Hame agayne till Inwergowry 
And in devotyowne movyd, swne 
The Abbay he fowndyd than of Scwne.” ? 

A “ Druidical” circle, consisting of nine stones, one of which only stands 
upright, is in the same neighbourhood ; and through the courtesy of the pro- 
prietor, Mr Clayhills of Invergowry, I had the place searched during last 
spring, but found nothing of any moment. The ‘‘ Paddock Stane,” a large 
rude block, stands in the same locality, and in its vicinity stone coffins, con- 
taining rude clay urns and human bones, are frequently found. Tradition 
points to this stone as that which the devil threw across the Tay from one of 
the Fifeshire hills, when he saw St Boniface building his church at the estuary 
of the burn of Gowry ; but, mistaking his distance, the stone fell nearly a mile 
farther north, and rested on the spot where it now lies! 

The mound of The King’s Cross, where it is said Elpin, king of the Picts, 
was slain in a.p. 730,° is a short distance to the north-east of Hurley Hawkin, 
and a few years ago, the remains of a human skeleton, without any trace of a 


» Sculptured Stones of Scot., plate 126. MVolri., Pao 
3 Chambers’s Caledonia, vol. i., p. 304 (note). 
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. 
coffin, were found in it about eighteen inches below the surface. Near the 
same place, towards the close of last century, eight or ten graves were dis- 
covered, each having the bottom, sides, and top constructed of flag-stones, all 
of which contained bones. Pitalpin is the name of the district in which 
these graves were found; and the fine ‘‘ Snake Bracelet,” now in the Museum 
of the Society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh, was found there in 1732." 


Within two miles of Pitalpin stands the well known monument of StRatH- 
MARTIN, and a little farther to the northward is that of BatLtutHEron.? The 
traditionary history of both these monuments is well known ; but as yet, I have 
been unable to find an opportunity to investigate their respective localities. I 
am informed, however, upon good authority, that during the year 1855, while 
gravel was being taken from a hillock upon the adjoining farm of Hillhouse, 
no fewer than seven stone coffins were got in it, each of which contained 
human bones. The Strathmartin stone was found in the old kirkyard while a 
grave was being dug, and was set up in its present position by Mr Simpson 
(my informant), who has been parish teacher at Strathmartin for forty-five 
years.® 


The church of InveRcowriz, which was dependent of old upon the Abbey 
of Scon, is of remote antiquity. It stands close by the side of the Tay, was 
originally planted by St Boniface, who died a.p. 630, and was dedicated to 
St Peter ;* but nothing more is known of the origin of the sculptured stones 
at this church beyond the fact that they were got in its foundations.® | 

The most popular antiquities of the district are the Goors, or, as they are 
sometimes called, the Ewes or Yowes of Gowry, the approach of which towards 
the land Thomas the Rymer is said to have thus prophesied as significant of the 
termination of the world :— 


“ When the Goors 0’ Gowry come to land, 
The warld’s end is near at hand.” 


These are two unembellished boulders, each about two tons weight, which 


* Engraved in Wilson’s Pre-historic Annals of Scotland, p. 446. 

? Sculptured Stones, plates 67. 

° During the summer of 1857, while digging a grave in the same burial-place, and about 
four feet below the surface, the fragment of a cross of the wheel pattern was found, of which 
I sent a sketch to Mr Stuart. I believe it will be included in the “ Supplement to the 
Sculptured Stones of Scotland.” 

* Butler’s Lives of the Saints, March 14. 

Sculptured Stones of Scotland, plates 88 and 89. 
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lie upon the shore of the Tay, immediately to the east of the kirkyard of Inver- 
gowrie. There is nothing in their appearance to attract notice, and it may now 
be said that they have all but “‘ come to land,” since they are separated from the 
common course of the Tay by the embankments of the Dundee and Perth 
Railway. 

Between the church of Invergowrie, and the “ Druidical”’ circle above noticed, 
intersected by the burn of Gowry, was the site of the Roman Camp of Cater- 
millie, or Quatuor mille (as Maitland writes the name), of which, in his day, 
the high ramparts and spacious ditches were visible.1 With the exception 
of the name, however, all trace of the camp is lost; and, although it could be 
partially seen even down to near the beginning of this century, I am not aware 
that any Roman relics were ever found upon it. 


At the parish kirk of Moniriutu, which is also situated upon the north 
bank of the Tay, near the isthmus of that river, there are two old sculptured 
stones. One of them only is engraved,? and the other is built into the west 
side of the belfry, pretty high up. The last mentioned is merely a cross, about 
two feet high, by three feet long. The stone is of the grey pavement sort, 
common to the district, and the carving upon it consists exclusively of a variety 
of interlaced work. Both stones were got in the foundations of the old kirk. 

About a mile N.W. of the church, on the lands of Grange of Monifieth, lies 
the Font Stone, a large square block, of about two tons in weight. It has a 
hole or socket in the top about 7 inches deep, and 12 by 18 inches wide, and 
on the outside of the block a small hole has been bored, apparently to receive 
the end of a rod of iron, which had probably been in it to support the object 
which may have occupied the socket. According to common report, the curi- 
ously sculptured shaft, built into the south wall of the church, stood at one time 
in this stone; but the workmanship of the Font Stone is evidently of much 
too modern a character for that of the shaft; besides, no person in the district 
recollects of having seen it there, although some are yet alive who remember 
of the building of the church, and of the finding of the stone. It is to be re- 
gretted that, from the awkward manner in which that stone is placed into the 
wall, there is no means of knowing whether it is carved on more sides than one. 
It is also doubtful whether it was of the cruciform class, the remainder having 
been lost sight of, for it is evidently the fragment of a larger monument, and 
not an entire one, as the engraving of it would lead one to suppose. 

The church and chapel of Monifieth were in the diocese of St Andrews, and 


1 Sculptured Stones of Scotland, vol.i., p. 215. 2 Ibid., plate 92. 
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both are rated in the ancient Tamatio at 30 merks. The kirk, gifted to the 
monastery of Aberbrothoc by Gilchrist, Earl of Angus, was dedicated, in all 
probability, to the Virgin Mary, as a range of sandbanks in the river, im- 
mediately opposite the church, is called the Lady Banks. But I kave seen it 
somewhere remarked that, prior to the encroachments of the river and sea upon 
this part of the coast, that the Lady Banks were anciently the site of a forest, 
and also a chapel. Be that as it may, in a.p. 1220, Malcolm, Earl of Angus, 
grandson of Gilchrist, gave Nicholas, son to the priest of Kirriemuir, and his 
heirs, in fee and heritage, the Abthein lands of Monifieth, and Malcolm’s only 
child, Matilda, Countess of Angus in her own right, confirmed that and various 
other grants which had been made to the same establishment by her ancestors, 
giving also to the same monks acharter of ‘‘ the lands to the south of the church 
of Monifod, which the Culdees held in her father’s time.” These facts I have 
elsewhere mentioned, as also more particularly the discovery of a quantity of 
silver coins, from the mints of Alexander III. of Scotland, and Edward I. and 
II, of Bh sinrid: which were found in the summer of 1854 in a piece of eae 
adjoining the kirkyard.! ; 

Besides the kirk of Monifieth, there were other ecclesiastical establishments 
in the parish, of which but little trace exists. One of these stood at Broughty 
Ferry, and another in the royal hunting forest of Kingenny, where, upon the 
top of a small hill, is the Druidical circle of St Bride. This circle, which mea- 
sures 22 yards across, and has walls about 7 feet thick, and 18 inches high, 
was lately examined by Mr Neish of The Laws, but no traces of ancient sculp- 
ture were found. A very thin coating of soil covered the surface of the rock, 
and the surrounding wall, which was composed of earth and loose stones, ap- 
peared to have been partly constructed from the area of the work, the same being 
a little lower than the level of the outer parts which surrounded the circle. 

Ecclesmoinichty, or the church of the moss of Dichty, occupied a rising 
ground by the side of the river of that name, opposite Panmure Bleachfield, 
and a large tree, called the Lady Tree, in honour of the patroness of the kirk, 
still marks the spot. The last of the stones of that chapel, removed about the 
year 1806, were used in building the neighbouring meal-mill of Balmossie, and 
there some of the lintels of the doors and windows may yet be seen. 

It is also said that there was a fourth place of worship near Ethiebeaton. 
It was called Chapel Dockie, and, according to tradition, it was moated. If that 
chapel ever existed, it had perhaps been only a place of family worship; and 
it is doubtful whether it had claim to such a remote antiquity as the days of 


* Proceedings of Antiq. Soc. of Scot., vol. ii., p. 68. 
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David de Betun, who was sheriff of Forfar in 1290, and who did homage to 
King Edward I. for these lands. There is, however, good reason to believe 
that it had been from him that the lands took the distinctive cognomen of 
Ethie-Beaton.1 Stone coffins have been got at some little distance from the 
site of this old chapel, and the present proprietor says that, between 1830-35, 
a number of ancient coffins, with human bones, were got upon a small hill, and 
also ‘‘ a casting of metal (long since lost sight of), with a raised front, forming 
a perfect likeness of a lion’s face, on a round plate, about 5 or 6 inches in cir- 
cumference, with two iron bolts, having iron nuts and screws on each end for 
fixing it to some object, such as a door or stone.”? 


The Cross or Comustonstandsupon arising ground, called Downie Hills, nearly 
a mile S.W. from the parish church of Monikie.? That kirk was dedicated to 
‘St Marnoch ;4 and the sculptured stone, which is cruciform, had perhaps re- 
mained in the same position as it was left by Commissary Maule,.who had its 
site investigated in 1620. It is reported that he found a human skeleton below 
it, also the rude clay urn, and the thin bracelet of gold, both of which are here 
figured. The urn, which is of a greyish sort of clay, had been broken ; it is 
now held together by pieces of string, and nearly half of the bracelet is lost. 
Both those interesting relics are preserved at Brechin Castle, and, through the 
kindness of Lord Panmure, I was enabled to — 
make sketches of them. The urn is 6 inches 
wide at the top, 34 broad at the bottom, and 
52 inches high. The piece of gold here en- 
graved is the same size as the original. 

With a view to give better effect to the 
cross, by placing it in the middle of a long 
straight carriage-drive, which stretches be- 
tween the House of Panmure and the ‘‘ Testi- 
nonial,”’ his lordship, in presence of his late 
brothers, the Hon. Colonel Lauderdale, and 
William Maule of Ferne, had it shifted to 
its present position, about 6 feet, which is 
due south of the old site. 

In regard to the story of this monument 
having been raised to commemorate the de- 

1 Land of the Lindsays, p. 309. 


* Information from Mr Arkley of Ethiebeaton, through Mr Neish of The Laws, 
Sculptured Stone Monuments, plate 87. * Reg, Episc. de Brechin, vol. i., p. 12. 
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feat of the Danes, which is said to have taken place at Barry, or Fethmurett 
(the name of that place in old times), tradition also says that the Burn of 
Lochty, which rises in the upper parts of the parish of Monikie, and falls into 
the sea at Carnoustie, ran for three days with the blood of the slain! This 
fable is celebrated in rude verse, of which one couplet is only remembered :— 


“ Lochty, Lochty, is red, red, red, 
For it has run three days wi’ bluid.” 


Apart from the reputed slaughter of the Danes, it ought also to be noticed, 
that during the winter of 1336-7, Sir Andrew Murray, guardian of the king- 
dom, accompanied by the Earls of Fife and March, is said to have attacked the 
Higlisl army under Lord Montfort, in the neighbourhood of ro when 
about 4000 of Montfort’s followers were slain.' 

To whichever of these transactions they may belong, it is certain that great 
quantities of tumuli and rude stone coffins have been found along the sands of 
Barry and Carnoustie, particularly at Carlungie, about a mile N.W. of the 
latter place. That district abounds in gravel hillocks, and in those which have 
been opened one or more rude stone coffins have been discovered. Indeed, so 
common are those primitive traces, not only in the neighbourhood of Carlungie, 
but also upon the lands of Kirkton of Monikie (N.E. of the Camus monu- 
ment), that skulls and other human bones were got within these ten years al- 
most every time the ground was ploughed; and the lids of the coffins were fre- 
quently converted into hearth-stones. I have not myself seen any of the coffins 
which are reported to have been got in this locality ; but what I have now 
stated is given upon the authority of the late intelligent farmer of Kirkton of 
Monikie, whose ancestors and himself tenanted the same place for nearly a cen- 
tury. He pointed out several places where coffins had been found in clusters, 
none of which he said were of greater length than 34 or 4 feet. Rude red 
sandstone flags formed, in all cases, the top, sides, and ends of the coffins, 
and the gravel, or original soil, was the bottom. Clay urns are sometimes 
found, and one of these, belonging to Lord Panmure, is now exhibited to the 
Society. It is of dark mire or clay (rather coarser than that of the Camus 
urn), fully 5 inches high, and nearly half an inch thick. While in a wet state 
it appears to have been tied with cords or plaited twigs, and when found, it 
contained slight traces of bones mixed with black clammy ashes. This urn was 


got within a coffin upon the farm of Carlungie, at a place called Curhills, or 
Caerhills. 


* Guthrie’s Hist. of Scotland, vol. ii., p. 895; Abercromby’s Martial Achievements, 
FOL tly, p70, 
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At the Manse of Arziriot, some 6 or 7 miles N.E. of the Cross of Camus, 
there is an ancient Christian monument, which was discovered in the founda- 
tion of the old kirk, about twenty-three years ago. The stone is of the tough 
blue whin sort, about 5} feet high, by about 23 feet broad near the middle. I 
am inclined to think that the books and clasp, which are represented upon it, 
are of a size with the originals, and that these having been laid upon the stone, a 
tracing was made round them 
and then cut out by the chisel. 
From the crosses (which may 
be considered as of the patteé 
sort) being as guards to the two 
volumes, it might perhaps be 
supposed that the line which 
connects the upper book with 
the cross below, is intended 
to represent a rope or chain, 
thereby showing that the cus- 
tom of thus preserving the 
sacred writings and works of 
the Fathers had been known 
at the time this stone was 
raised, but that period, of 
course, is unknown. 

The kirk is romantically 
situated upon the banks of the 
river Elliot, and the old name 
of the parish is Abzrelot. The 
church was in the diocese of 
St. Andrews, and is rated in 
the ancient Taxatio at 30 merks. It was dedicated to St Ninian, whose name 
was long preserved in the district by that of a spring well, called St Ringan. 
It is an old ecclesiastical site, and towards the beginning of the 13th century 
a person called “ Maurice Abbe de Abireloth,’”’ witnessed several grants to the 
monastery of Aberbrothoc, both by King William and the Earl of Angus.? In 
consequence of the surname Abbé being attached to ancient owners of pro- 
perties in this and other parts of the shire, some antiquaries are of opinion that 
those who bore these names were hereditary lay abbots of the respective dis- 





1 Panmure MS. Collections. ? Reg. Vet. de Aberbrothoc, p. 29, &ce. 
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tricts from which they took their names, such as those of Edale or Edzell, and 
of Brechin.! The earliest known vicar of Arbirlot bore the name of William de 
Eglisham ;? and the whole barony of Arbirlot, and the tenandrie of Cuthlie, 
in the same parish, which belonged in property to the Bishops of St An- 
drews, were held under their superiority.* 

Kelly Castle, situated on the banks of the Elliot, is supposed to have been 
built by one of the old family of Irvine of Drum, in Aberdeenshire, who held the 
property prior, and subsequent to the beginning of the 17th century. It is now 
in ruins, but is still a good specimen of the baronial architecture of the period, 
and the walls of the hall appear to have been painted with armorial bearings, — 
of which a few traces only remain. Before the time of the Irvines, and from 
at least the middle of the 15th century, the estate of Kelly was owned by 
the old Forfarshire family of Ochterlony, who, for a time, gave it their own 
cognomen.t But since the time of the Hon. Harry Maule, brother-german to — 
George, third Earl of Panmure, who acquired a charter of the property from 
Archbishop Burnet in 1681, the whole parish has belonged to the family of Pan- 
mure, with the exception of the unfortunate interregnum which followed 1716. 


June 8, 1857. 
ARCHIBALD T. BOYLE, Esq@., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :— 


The Honourable Cuartes Neaves, Lord Neaves, one of the Senators 
of the College of Justice. 
Tuomas Bropre, Esq., Edinburgh. 


Mr Stuart reported that six cases of Egyptian Antiquities, 


1 Reg. Vet. de Aberbrothoc, p. 48; Reg. Episce. Brechin, p. 219, &c. 
2 Reg. Vet. de Aberbrothoe, p. 308. ®° Reg. de Panmure, M&., vol. ii. p. 407. 
* Crawfurd’s Officers of State (note), p. 246; Chamberlain Rolls, vol. iii. p. 406. 
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presented to the Museum by A. Henry Ruinp, Esq., F.S.A. Scot., 
had been received, and that the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Company had been pleased to depart from any charge for freight, 
for conveying them from Alexandria to Southampton. 

The thanks of the Society were unanimously voted to the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam-Packet Company for their liberality. 

A curious specimen of an old Celtic Brooch, in silver, was ex- 
hibited by K. Stewart MackENZIE, of Seaforth, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid 
on the Table :— 


Ancient Piece of Ordnance, a “ Pierrier:” in its present rusty 
and wasted state, it measures 3 feet long; the moveable chamber, 
with handle attached, is fixed in its place (one of a similar charac- 
ter, but rather larger in size, is figured at page 221.) It was found 
in the sea near Aberdeen. By JosEPH ROBERTSON, Esq., F.S.A. 
Scot. 

Hunting Spear-head, with cross-bar or guard 63 inches long ; 
about one foot in length, and 34 inches across greatest breadth 
of blade. The initials, apparently of A. T. H. T., are inlaid in 
gold across the blade. Found in a railway cutting near Falkirk 
By Wit11amM Dovenas, Ksq., R.S.A. 

The Bayeux Tapestry Hlucidated. 1856. 4to. By the Rev. 
J.C. Brucz, LL.D., Newcastle. By the Author, the Rev. J. C. 
Bruce, LL.D., Cor. Mem. S.A. Scot., 

1. Norges Gamle Love, indtil 1387. 38 vols. 4to. Christiania, 
1846. 

2. Kong Christian den Fjerdes Norske Lovbog, af 1604.  8vo. 
Christiania, 1856, 
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3. Das Christiania Silurbecken, Chemisch-Geominostisch Unter- 
sucht von T. Kjerulf. 4to, pp. 68. Christiania, 1855. 

4, De Prisca re Monetaria Norvegie scripsit, C. A., Holmboe. 
Svo, pp. 66. Christiania, 1854. 

5. Diplomatarium Norvegicum, Vol. VI. 8vo. Christiania, 
1855. By the Roya UNIversity, Christiania. 

Memorial of Mary Princess of Orange, Consort of King William 
Ill. By Gripert Burnet, Lord Bishop of Sarum. 4to. Edinburgh, 
1842, By J. G. Syz, Esq., Advocate, F.S.A. Scot. 
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NOTICE OF THE EXCAVATION OF A “PICT’S HOUSE,” ON THE FARM OF 
STENSALL OF KERGORD, ZETLAND. BY D. D. BLACK, Esa., F.S.A. Scor. 


Mr Stuart read a paper addressed to him by D. D. Black, Esq. of Kergord, 
F.S.A. Scot., communicating information as to certain tumuli in Zetland, called 
Fairy Knowes ; and more especially as to one on the farm of Stensall of Kergord, 
recently excavated by Mr Black and his tenant. There were two on Mr Black’s 
property, besides that at Stensall, one of which, somewhat larger than the latter, 
was dug out on this farm in the course of improvements three or four years ago. 
Another, fully double the size of that on Stensall, remains on Housegord, about 
a quarter of a mile from where I write. The third, on Stensall, distant from 
Housegord fully a mile, is about to be removed. All three were covered 
with very fine natural grass and clover, interspersed with wild flowers, and 
did credit to the taste of the fairies who used them for their revels. It was 
growing in a black mould, which dyed the fingers, and had every appear- 
ance of burnt matter, but, on minute examination, proved to be decayed ve- 
getable matter, mixed with a good deal of silica, similar to what we find in 
moss banks here. Below this mould we came upon stones, generally red 
sandstones, none larger than 7 inches long by 3 inches broad, and 23 inches 
thick; most smaller. All these stones, when they came in contact with the ve- 
getable matter, were black, as if they been charred or burned; some were 
wholly so, some only partially so; and in these latter, the line of demarcation 
was not gradual, as in a charred or burned stone, but decided at once from red 
to black, just where the vegetable matter had reached. Digging farther into 
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the mound, we came upon stones wholly red, noways discoloured, and mixed up 
with red earth or clay matter. We found nothing else. The stones had no 
appearance of having been regularly built, but, as we found them, were care- 
lessly thrown together, broad at the bottom, gradually narrowing to the top, as 
stones would naturally adjust themselves if carelessly tumbled down. These red 
stones are to be found loose on the ground all about. Weisdale itself is 
composed of hard lime-rock or coarse marble, standing up every where perpen- 
dicular, in layers like the leaves of a book, affording excellent materials for 
building, and capital lime when burned ; it is, however, from its hardness, ra- 
ther difficult to work. We did not find a single piece of limestone in the 
mound. Other excavations gave the same results. The mound is in the mid- 
dle of a field which has been long cultivated, and externally there is the appear- 
ance of a ditch, produced no doubt by the repeated ploughings round the 
hitherto respected fairy mound. This mound at Stensall corresponds exactly 
with the description my grieve gave of the mound removed by him on Fleming- 
ton (called, till I got the property, North House, evidently a modern name, 
changed by me because it was modern, and because I had three farms north of 
it). Ido not mean to disturb the mound on Housegord; although I see the 
tenant there has so far got over his fear of the fairies as to have capital potatoes 
growing in the centre. I should mention that the mound on Housegord is al- 
most circular; that on Flemington was similar; but the mound on Stensall is 
nearly oval. The low space within the circle at Housegord is pretty consider- 
able ; that at Stensall only about four or five feet at the most. All three lay on 
sloping banks; those of Housegord and Flemington sloped to the east ; that at 
Stensall slopes to the south, and the slope from two stones on the south end 
of the summit is more the natural fall of the ground, than produced by any ar- 
cificial causes. I have seen similar mounds at various other places in this coun- 
try ; and also conical mounds, particularly at the Bressa side of the Sound of 
Noss, and all, whether conical and solid, like that on Bressa ; or oval or circular, 
with an opening in the middle; all seem to be composed of the same pieces 
of small red sandstone, carelessly thrown together, at least so far as I could de- 
tect. Here, everything of ancient structure is called a Pict’s house, from the 
tower in Mousa to the mound at Stensall; but I see my tenants prefer the title 
of Fairy’s Knowe, as applied to the mounds in this vale. 

I may add, that although we have no trees now growing on Weisdale, we find 
trunks of small trees in the mosses, generally birch, some fully six inches in 
diameter, and all very much twisted, as if the climate then had been as stormy 
as now. Acorns also are found; and I have detected beech and elm in small 
portions ; but I never found pine of any kind. I am attempting a plantation: 
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of 10,000 Scotch firs, planted six years ago, I do not think ten arealive. Birch 
and larch, however, promise to thrive, if I could only get the Zetland deer, 
namely, the native sheep, kept out of the plantation. So it is fair to infer that 
wood of some kind, for domestic purposes, had once grown here. 


WE 


“INVENTAR OF POPISH TRINKETS, GOTTEN IN MY LORD TRAQUAIR’S 
HOUSE, Anno 1688; ALL SOLEMNLY BURNT AT THE CROSS OF PEEBLES.” 
WITH SOME REMARKS. BY DAVID LAING, Esa., F.8.A. Scot. 


Various instances might be adduced of the strong feeling against the tolera- 
tion of Popery, by the people of Scotland, during the reign of King James the 
‘Second. The destruction of the Abbey Church of Holyrood, in December 1688 
is the most remarkable. But the popular tumults in this century were not of 
the same alarming nature as the riots in London, occasioned by the ery of ‘‘ No 
Popery.”’? It is only necessary, however, in illustration of the following curi- 
ous document (which I found along with some printed papers of the time), to 
quote a statement given by Patrick Walker in his “Remarkable Passages ” 
in the Lives of Semple, Wellwood, and Cameron, originally published in the 
year 1727, to which my attention has been directed by Mr Robert Chambers. 

‘In the end of the 1688 (says Walker), at the happy Revolution, when the 
Duke of York fled, and the Crown was vacant, in which Time we had no King 
nor Judicatories in the Kingdom; the united Societies, in their general Corres- 
pondents, considering this surprizing, unexpected, merciful Step of the Lord’s 
Dispensation, thought it some way belonged to us, in the Inter-regnum, to go 
to all Popish Houses, and destroy their Monuments of Idolatry, with their 
Priest’s Robes, and to apprehend and put in Prison themselves; which was 
done at the Cross of Dumfreis and Peebles, and other Places. That honourable 
and worthy gentleman, Donald Ker of Kersland, having a considerable Number 
of us with him, went to the House of Traquair, in Frost and Snow, and found 
a great deal of Romish Wares there, but wanted the Cradle, Mary, and the 
Babe, and the Priest’s Robes; He sent James Arcknyes, and some with him, to 
the House of Mr Thomas Louis, who had the Name of a Presbyterian Minister : 
Kersland ordered them to search his House narrowly, and behave themselves 
discreetly, which they did. Mr Louis and his Wife mocked them, without 
offering them either Meat or Drink, tho’ they had much need of it. At last 


1 Macaulay’s History, vol. ii., p. 558. 
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they found two Trunks locked, which they desired to have opened; Mr Louis 
then left them: They broke up the Coffers, wherein they found a Golden 
Cradle, with Mary and the Babe in her Bosom; in the other Trunk, the Priest’s 
Robes (the Earl and the Priest were fled), which they brought all to the Cross 
of Peebles, with a great deal of Popish Books, and many other things of great 
value, all Romish Wares, and burnt them there.” 

It may be added, that Charles fourth Earl of Traquair was the third son of 
John second Earl by a second marriage, having succeeded his elder brother 
in the titles and estate of Traquair. He was born in 1659 ; and evidently owed 
his education in Popish principles to his mother Lady Ann Setoun, who was 
the third daughter of George Earl of Wintoun by his second wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Lord Herries, being thus related to two of the chief Roman 
Catholic families in Scotland. This Earl of Traquair survived till June 1741, 
when he died in the eighty-second year of his age. 


** Inventar of what was gotten in my Lord Traquair’s House, by the Laird of 
Kersland & others at the Revolution. Anno: 1688. 


‘‘ Imprimis 5 Vestments belonging to Priests, &c., Viz. 

One of Silk curiously embroydered wt Gold & Silver threed. 

One of Purple Velvet, wt large Silver Watin about it, & Crosses of the Same. 

One of fine black Velvet, wt White Watin about it, & Crosses of the Same. 

One of Reid Silk, wt Silver & Gold Lace about it. 

One of Reid Silk, somewhat different in collour wt Silver & Gold Lace 
about it. 

Three White Surplices. 

Two Strings. 

One Old Alter. 

One large Crucifix of Brass wt a large foot of wood. 

Mary & the Babe in a Caise, most curiously wrought wt a kind of Pearle. 

Agnus Dei of Lamber, w* a picture above & another beneath of the same, in 
a Caise. 

Another Curious picture of Lamber. 

An large broad, opening w* two leaves, covered w'in wt Cloath of Gold of 
Arras work, having a vail covering the middle part, wherein were sued 
Severall superstitious pictures. 

Two Mary’s & the Babe in a Caise. 

The Queen of Peace curiously drawn. 

Mary & the Babe. 

A Crucifix of Princes Mettal. 
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Mary & the Babe. 

An Eucharist Cup of Silver guilded wt Gold. 

Mary & the Babe. 

A Brasen Crucifix. 

A piece of wood three cornerd curiously indented. 

A little Black Box, four cornerd, of fine wood wt pictures in it. 

A Box wt Relicts, wherein were lying amongst Silk Cotton Seall pieces of 
Bones, tyed wt a reid threed, having written upon them the Saint they 
belonged unto, viz. St Cresentius, Marianus, St Angelus, &e. 

A Crucifix of Cedar wood, Indented on the top wt pearles. 

A Box wt Relicts of Bones, tyed wt a string, viz. St Victoria, St Theodora, 
St Donatus, St Benedictus, St Laureata, St Venturiana. 

An Embroidered Crucifix. 

An Embroidered Eucharist Box. 

An Embroidered Crucifix. 

Two Eucharist Trenchers. 

An Embroidered Crucifix. 

An harden bagg, nere full of Beeds. 

A string of fine Beeds wt a Golden Crucifix. 

Five other strings of fine Beeds, some of them of Pearle, wt a fine Crucifix 
each of them. 

A Timber Box wt many wafers in it. 

A pot full of Holy Oyle. 

A Box & oyle in it. 

A pot full of holy oyle. 

The Holy water Spunge. 

About twelve dozen of wax Candles. 

A pot full of holy oyle. 

Mary & the Babe. 

A Cardinal in a Caise. 

Six little frames with Pictures on them. 

Five bigger frames of timber w* picture in them. 

Hight oyt little frames with Pictures. 

Six very large frames wt Pictures. 

Fifty four papers with Pictures. 

Twenty three other large papers with pictures. 

A Tinn box with wafers. 

Two Stone Relicts. 

Twenty Guilded popish books, some of them having Silver Clasps. 
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About one Hundred & twelve other popish books, great & smal. 


Having heard they had Conveyed Severall Trinkets to another place, they 
went & searched the same, & found therein— 
A massy Eucharist Silver Cup. 
One Silver Candlestick. 
One Silver Eucharist Trencher. 
Another Silver Candlestick. 
Another Silver Eucharist Trencher. | 
A Leather Caise, with three little Silver potts full of oyle. 
Two little Boxes fashioned like a purss with wafers in one of them. 
A little Silver pot full of oyle. , 
Two Timber Boxes with wafers in them. 
A little Silver pot full of oyle. 
Another little Silver pot full of oyle. | 
A Cloath of Silk four cornered, richly embroydered with Silver, having the 
shape of a Dove in the middle. 
A Tortois Box full of Relicts. 
Twenty Six medals. 
A brazen Crucifix. 
Some Beeds. 
Some few Books & Papers. 
All Solemnly Burnt at the Cross of Peebles. 


The above document is endorsed on the back, in the same handwriting :— 
‘‘ Inventar of Popish Trinkets gotten in my L¢ Traquair’s house. Anno, 1688.” 

It will be observed that the preceding inventory fully confirms the accuracy 
of Walker’s statement. In describing, from his personal observation, what oc- 
curred at Peebles, this zealous old Cameronian says, they at the same time 
gave warning “ to all the Prelatic intruding Curats, to remove with all speed ;” 
and when faintness was entered into their hearts at such summary proceedings, 
‘* imsomuch that the great part of them could not speak sense, but stood trem- 
bling and sweating, though we spoke calmness to them; I inquired at them, 
what made them to tremble, they that had been teachers and defenders of the 
Prelatical principles, and instrumental in many of our national mischiefs ? 
How would they tremble and sweat, if they were in the Grassmarket, and other 
such places, going up the ladder, with the rope before them, and the Lad with 
the pyoted coat at their tail?’’ “ But,” he adds, “they were speechless objects of 
pet l? ee 
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NOTICES OF THE LOCALITIES OF THE SCULPTURED STONE MONUMENTS 
AT ST VIGEANS, INCHBRAYOCH, PITMUIES, AND MENMUIR, IN ANGUS, 
AND OF FORDOUN IN THE MEARNS. Partrlv. BY A. JERVISE, Esa., 
Cor. Mem. S.A. Scot. 


The church of St Vieuans is situated about eight miles N.E. of the Cross of 
Camus, noticed in the previous paper, and within a mile of the German Ocean. 
According to Hector Boece, St Vigean flourished towards the close of the tenth 
century, and his cell is said to have been at Grange of Conon, about three miles 
N.W. of the parish kirk, where a spring well, in a romantic grove, still retains 
-his name. The writer of the old statistical account of the parish says, that 
vestiges of St Vigeans’ Chapel still remain, measuring 28 feet in length by 15 
feet in breadth.! This, however, could scarcely have been, and the foundations 
referred to were most probably those of one of the many chapels which were 
scattered throughout this large parish in early times, and suppressed at the 
Reformation. The remains of a so-called Druidical circle is near that spot. 
The parish kirk of St Vigeans, within which there was an altar to St Sebas- 
tian,” is built upon the summit of a conical mound, by the side of the river 
Brothoc. The site is natural, and the church is in the Romanesque style of 
architecture, with nave, arches, and side aisles; and tradition says it was built 
much about the same time as the Abbey of Arbroath. In the vault underneath 
lie the ashes of Sir Peter Young, who was joint almoner and teacher with 
Buchanan to King James VI., and proprietor of the old property of Seaton, 
near Arbroath. 

One of the sculptured monuments here, or rather the remains of it, is one of 
the very few in Scotland which bears an inscription.® It has been variously 
interpreted, and according to Mr Skene, ought to be read thus:—* Aroiten ire 
Veret ett Forcur,” ¢.¢., Prayers for Veret and Ferchair.4 All the monuments 
were got on the mound upon which the church stands; a fact which perhaps 
shows that the site had been a place of note even in Celtic times. Perhaps the 
less enigmatical of the strange groups with which they are embellished may 
have had reference to incidents in the lives of the ancient people to whom 
they were raised, of whom also, and of the country in general, the personal 
costumes, and other particulars, may be descriptive. 


* Vol. xi, p. 165, 2 Reg. Nig. de Aberb., p. 367. 
° Sculptured Stone, &c., Plates 69, 70. * Proceed. So, of Antiq., vol. i., p. 82. 
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The church of Incuprayocs, about twelve miles N.E. of St Vigeans, and in 
the immediate vicinity of the town of Montrose, stood upon an island in the 
middle of the South Esk, near its fall into the German Ocean. It was inac- 
cessible in old times, except by boats, and at neap tides. St Braoch, patron of 
the kirk, gave name to the district, and in 1328, in witnessing a charter regard- 
ing the adjoining lands of Rossy, John de Cadiou designs himself ‘‘ Rector 
Insule Sancti Braochi.”! Braoch had probably been a provincial saint, most 
likely a recluse or hermit, of whom there appears to have been many in Angus in 
old times, of whose history all trace has been lost. According to Wodrow, the 
kirk was in ruins in the year 1573,? and perhaps it had been removed to near 
the present site about, or soon after, that date; but it is much more certain that 
the name of “‘ Craig,” by which the parish is now known, is of comparatively 
recent origin, and that the district was known as Inchbrayoch down at least to 
1664.° Indeed, Mr Ochterlony of Guynd, who wrote some twenty years later, 
says, ‘the whole parish is designed from the island.* 

As now constituted, Craig is composed of the old ecclesiastical districts of Inch- 
brayoch, to which two chapels were attached, and Duninald. Duninald and St 
Skeoch, although the latter is not mentioned in the ancient tawatio, appear to 
have been one and the same place, and the tithes belonged to the priory of 
Rostinoth ;° while the church had a singularly romantic site upon a cliff which 
overhangs the sea, on the 8S. W. side of the parish. The two chapels referred 
to as dependent upon Inchbrayoch are said to have borne the names of St Mary 
and St Fergus.° Of the latter the name only exists; but the locality of the 
chapel of the Virgin is preserved, both by a spring-well and a meal-mill, which 
bear the significant names of Mary, and also by a private burial-place of the 
families of Scott and Renny, late proprietors of Usan. The chapel stood by 
the sea shore, about half way between the villages of Ferryden and Usan, and 
at very high tides, when the sea encroaches upon the site, quantities of human 
bones are frequently exposed, which perhaps shows that at one time the chapel 
had been surrounded by a place of common burial. It may be added, that ‘‘ the 
rock of St Skeoch,”’ and the kirkyard of Inchbrayoch, are the only two places 
in the parish now used for interment. 

The old proprietary history, and the extent of the lands of Inchbrayoch, are 
not very clear; but, to judge from the reputed localities of the chapels of St 
Fergus and St Mary, it had at least included the lands of Usan and Rossy. If 


1 Reg. Vet. de Aberb., p. 339. ? Biog. Collections, Erskine, p. 60. 
* Brechin Presbytery Records, MS. “ Spottiswood Miscell., vol. i., p. 339. 
* Ing., Spec., Forfar, Nos. 60, 603. 

Reg. Vet. de Aberbrothoc, p. 239; Ainslie’s Map of Forfarshire. 
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so, it may be added, that the oldest recorded proprietors of these places were a 
Norman family of the name of Malherb, who possessed them in the time of 
William the Lion, and by whom they were given to vassals, who, as was the 
custom of the period, assumed their surname from the lands. ‘The De Rossys 
(for such was their name) long flourished in the district, and appear to have 
been succeeded in the Usan portion somewhere about the year 1260 by the 
ancient family of Leighton, who survived till past 1619.1 In the most ancient 
charters of Usan, the name is written Hulysham; afterwards it was con- 
verted into the classical form of Ulysseshaven (most frequently written Ulis- 
haven), and more lately it has been abbreviated into Usan. Perhaps in the 
ancient spelling, however, the true etymology is to be found from the facts, 
that the coast abounds in creeks and openings, and because the Gaelic word, 
huil, or kyle, means ‘‘ an opening among rocks or cliffs,” and the Saxon word 
ham, “a house, home, or place of refuge.” 

It is curious to notice, that the singularly sculptured stone monument, which 
was accidentally found in the kirkyard of Inchbrayoch in 1849,? though set 
up, time out of memory, as a common grave-stone, had been previously un- 
noticed and uncared for. In fact, it had become identified with the family 
and burial-ground of a Ferryden fisherman, whose descendants laid claim to it 
as their private property, upon the ground of its having been erected by one of 
their immediate progenitors. Since 1849 it has been removed from the grave- 
yard to the parish church of Craig.’ 

Although a slight digression from the point more immediately under notice, 
it may be interesting to know, that in the year 1832, when the old steeple of 
the parish church of Montrose was taken down, to make way for the present 
elegant fabric, a human skeleton, nearly en- 
tire, was found in the bottom, It lay at full 
length, was protected by rude stone slabs, and 
aclay urn was found at each side of the head and 
feet. These were of superior manufacture, and — 
each of the four sides was perforated by a 
rudely shaped hole, little more than an inch 
square. One of these urns, here represented, 
is from the specimen preserved in the Montrose 








* Reg. Vet. de. Aberb., p. 337; Miscell. Aldbar., MS., p. 306; Inq. Spec., Forfar., 118-22. 

? Sculptured Stone Monuments, Plate 68. 

° There was another cross at Inchbrayoch, the upper portion of which was ‘lately found 
while digging a grave. One side of the fragment contains a mounted horseman, &c., the 
other side bears two winged figures, and other ornaments, It is also at the kirk of Craig. 
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Museum, and measures about 4 inches in height, 5 inches across at the broadest 
part, and 3 inches at the mouth. I am not aware that urns of the same 
sort have before been found in Forfarshire; and, perhaps, the four urns in 
one coffin, and also the manner of their perforation, are unique features in the 
style and use of old cinerary vessels. 


The obelisk at Prrmuies, near the Guthrie Junction of the Aberdeen and 
Forfar Railway, is about half a mile south of the parish kirk of Guthrie. It is 
also within a mile and a-half of the hill of Dunbarrow, which is mentioned in 
the first of these papers as a reputed site of the imprisonment of Guinora, the 
faithless queen of Prince Arthur ;! but the figures engraved upon this stone, so 
far as can now be discovered, are of a different character from those upon the 
monuments at Dunnichen and Meigle.? 

Although in near proximity to the kirk of Guthrie, which, along with its 
patronages, were granted by William the Lion to the Abbey of Arbroath, and 
which was afterwards made a prebend of the Cathedral of Brechin,’ no connec- 
tion is traceable between the ancient history of that place and this monument. 
Tradition says that it marks the route of the Danes through Angus, when on 
their way from Barry to Aberlemno, where, history says, they were totally de- 
feated ; and the more credulous affirm, that the stone and the locality were 
named Pit-muies, in consequence of a Danish general of that name having been 
killed and buried there who bore the name of “ Muies.”’ Pitmagh, in Gaelic, 
of which Pitmuies may be a corruption, signifies ‘‘ hollow meadow ground,” and 
nothing could better describe the physical appearance of the place. The stone 
at one time formed a foot-bridge over an adjoining burn, but nothing is known 
of its original position. 


The kirk of Menmoutr, situated upon the south side of the Grampians, was in 
the diocese of Dunkeld, and dedicated to St Aidan. 

The residence which Alexander III. had in this parish perhaps stood upon a 
rising ground south-east of the kirk, and the well-known hill-fort of Caterthun 
is within two miles of it. A number of barrows, having an artificial look, is 
on the low ground south of the church, but these have not been investigated. 
In the Cottown Muir, immediately adjoining, a stone coffin was some time ago 
found in a dry part of the moss. It contained human bones, and a flint arrow- 
head as large as a man’s hand, and a piece of the wooden hilt of the arrow or 


* Ut sup., p. 188. ? Sculptured Stone Monuments, Plates 72-92. 
3 The kirk was dedicated to the Holy Virgin“ Land of the Lindsays,” 295. 
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spear was fixed firmly into it. A thin bronze hatchet was also got near the 
same place. i 

In the valley to the south, betwixt the parish kirk of Menmuir and Craigend 
of Careston, an immense quantity of tumuli have from time to time been opened 
in the course of agricultural operations. The more important of these have been 
found upon the banks of the Cruick, in the vicinity of the moss of Findowrie, 
and the Killievair Stone. With the exception of the battle, which is recorded 
to have taken place at Stracathro, in a.p. 1130, betwixt David I. and Angus 
Earl of Moray, when the latter was himself killed, and his forces routed,} there 
is no evidence of any other warlike transaction having occurred in the same 
quarter until the wars of the Marquis of Montrose. 

Findowrie, and the Killievair Stone, are about six miles due west of Stra- 
cathro. It is not therefore improbable but the most of the tumuli in the 
' vicinity of that stone may be coeval with the battle of 1130; indeed the prefix 
Kil rather favours the idea of the place having been a cemetery.2 It is only a 
few years since three or four stone coffins were found in the immediate vicinity 
of Killievair; and it ought to be noticed, that this is only one of a number of 
stones now remaining which, it is said, formed at one time a complete circle. 
About fifty years ago, a coffin, constructed of rude slabs, and containing an urn, 
was got quite close to that circle. An old popular rhyme says, that 

“*Pween the Blawart Lap and Killievair stanes 

There lie many bluidy banes ;” 

and about four years ago, near the ‘“‘ Blawart Lap” (fully a mile N. of the 
Killievair Stone), an interesting discovery of ancient remains was made upon 
the Law or Gallowshill of Balrownie. Upon digging into that mound, a dyke, 
or circle of loose stones, gathered apparently from the adjacent muir, was 
ranged around the bottom. ‘The circle, 120 feet in circumference, was filled 
with earth brought from the banks of the Cruick water, and was raised about 
6 feet above the surrounding level. It contained a stone coffin, the sides of 
which were constructed of two large slate or pavement stones; a flag-stone, 
rounded at one side, lay at the head, and the whole was covered by a heavy 
slab of whinstone. The coffin contained mould mixed with small pieces of 
bones, among which was part of a human skull. The head had been laid ex- 
actly in the centre of the mound, and the body lay due south. 

Scarcely a mile east of the Law of Balrownie, and upon the same side of the 
Cruick, various other traces of ancient sepulture were found so late as the month 
of November 1855, while gravel was being taken from an uncultivated hillock 


? Hailes’s Annals, i., p. 76. : * Land of the Lindsays, 262. 
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upon the farm of Bankhead. Upon that occasion two graves were found, one 
of which contained a coarse clay urn, of which I then forwarded some fragments 
to the Society’s Museum, which I received from the proprietor, Mr Carnegy 
Arbuthnott, of Balnamoon. These graves were about 9 feet apart, and nearly 
2 feet below the surface. The coffins, which were about 33 feet long, and 18 
inches broad, were constructed of rough slabs of red sandstone. Only some 
pieces of charred wood were got about the grave which contained the urn, and 
bits of bones, much decayed, were found in the other. 

These remains were found within the boundary of the ancient forest of 
Kilgary, in which stood a hermitage, and a chapel, dedicated tothe Virgin.! 
Peter de Spalding, who betrayed Berwick into the hands of the Scots, had the 
keepership of that forset, and several lands in the same neighbourhood, from 
Robert the Bruce, as a reward for that service. It appears, however, that 
Spalding was not allowed to enjoy those privileges for any great length of 
time; for the Scots, the very people whom he had but shortly before served, 
had him put to death—facts which are thus briefly narrated in Hardyne’s 
Chronicle (p. 308) :— 

“ The castell then of Berwyke and the towne, _ 

Kynge Robert gatte, after stronge and greate defence, 

By treaty with [peace Spaldyng] and treason, 

The Wednesdye before Easter’s reuerence, 

When that traitour, without long suspence, 

Betrayed the towne, and into Scotland went : 

By Scoties slain, as to a traytour appent.” 
Whether Spalding was assassinated in the forest of Kilgary, or where, is unre- 
corded, and, so far as known, no cairn or hillock in the locality preserves his 
name. Still, it is certain that towards the end of last century, when the ‘‘ Blue 
Cairn’’ (which was within the boundary of that forest) was opened, it was found 
to contain a rudely constructed stone coffin, in which there was an urn of baked 
clay. At another period, not far from the same spot, a gold cup is sazd to have 
been found, anda wily chapman having bought it for old brass from the ignorant 
finder, the foundation of a fortune was laid, which the chapman’s descendants 
enjoy at the present time. 

The forest and chapel of Kilgary were named from a burn which rises out of 
the bogs or marshes of the hill of Lundie, east of Brown Caterthun; and in a 
line with that burn, stretching from the West Water on the north, to the site 
of the old chapel of Kilgary on the south, are the remains of a strong earthen 

1 Till within these few years the name of Kilgary was quite unknown in the district. Mr 
C. Arbuthnott, however, has lately given the name to a farm which is in course of being 
made out of a part of the ancient forest. 
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dyke or fence, from 6 to 10 feet high, and about 15 feet broad at the base. 
Tradition says that this fence stretched continuously from hill to sea; but as 
the estate of Dunlappie was a separate property during the most remote periods 
of our history, it is probable that the dyke formed merely the boundary be- 
twixt the forest of Kilgary and the lordship of Dunlappie. It is still the march 
between Menmuir and Dunlappie, which last was of old a separate parish, now 
united to Stracathro. 

It can scarcely be supposed that the two sculptured stones at the parish kirk 
of Menmuir! could have belonged at any time to the chapel of Kilgary; nor is 
there anything to identify them either with the slaughter of Spalding, or with 
the battle of 1130. It is well known, that from earliest date down to the days 
of King Robert the Bruce, the lands of Menmuir were governed by thanes, or 
_king’s stewards; and we have already seen that Alexander III. had a residence 
there—facts, however, which throw no light upon the origin of these sculptures. 


The church of Forpoun, where St Palladius long ministered, died, and was 
buried, is a midland parish in the county of Kincardine. The kirk is roman- 
tically situated upon the eastern slope of the hill of Strathfinla, overhanging 
the mountain stream of the Luther. Within the chapel of St Palladius, which 
is a small building in the graveyard, the bones of that saint are said to have 
been deposited in a nich in the east end of the building. The nich is now built 
up, and surrounded by a plain moulding. 
There is also a curious piscina within the 
chapel, here represented. It is of rude 
masonry, cut out of a single stone, which 
measures 2 feet by 18 inches ; the arch is 18 
inches high, and 11 inches broad. It is locally 
believed that this chapel was erected at the 
time of the reputed death of St Palladius, in 
A.D. 452; and, keeping this in view, some 
think that the Gothic arch of the piscina is 
one of the earliest known examples of the 
kind existing in Scotland; ideas, however, for 
which there appears to be no good ground. 

According to Butler, the relics of Palladius 
were held in so great esteem by Bishop 
Schevez of St Andrews, in whose diocese 
the church was situated, that he had them 


1 Sculptured Stone Monuments, Plates 92-132. 
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collected together, and deposited in a silver shrine set with diamonds.! To 
this period, most probably, the oldest part of the chapel also belongs ; and, 
according to tradition, the shrine was afterwards stolen by the sacrilegious 
‘knight of Pitarrow, from which time, it is said, the family fortunes of the 
Wisharts began to decline. 

The old barons of Glenfarquhar and Monboddo bury underneath this chapel, 
which is now used as a female school; and at the entrance door stands a sculp- 
tured stone, carved upon one side.” It is the only example of those singular 
monuments which is known in the Mearns, if we except the fragments found in 
the neighbourhood of Stonehaven, now preserved at Banchory House. 

The Fordoun Stone is said to have been raised to commemorate the death of 
King Kenneth III., who, according to tradition, was killed in that neighbourhood, 
through the stratagem of Finella, wife of the Thane of the Mearns. Of this 
tragedy Wyntown gives the following account :— 


“ As throw the Mernys on a day 
The. Kyng was rydand hys hey way, 
Of hys awyne Curt al suddanly 
Agayne hym ras a cumpany 
Into the Towne of Fethyrkerne: 
To fecht wyth hym thai ware sa yherne, 
And he agayne thame faucht sa fast ; 
Bot he thare slayne was at the last.” 


This murder is said to have been committed while the king was passing either 
to or from the shrine of St Palladius, to which, among several other shrines, 
he went, by way of penance, for the part he had in the assassination of Duffus. 
But the scene of King Kenneth’s murder is laid (by Tytler, I think) in another 
and different part of the country—at Stracathro, near Brechin. 

Apart from the traditions of the murder of the king; of St Palladius hav- 
ing ministered at Fordoun, and of the parish having given birth to St Erchad, © 
a Pictish saint, whose feast is on 24th of August?—it ought to be noticed that 
the kirk of Fordoun stands nearly equi-distant from a Roman camp on the 
south, and a so-called Druidical circle in the north. The former of these, which 
has been often described, occupies about 2 acres, and owing to the good taste of 
Viscount Arbuthnott, who reserved the site, and had it planted, the dykes and 
ditches are yet in pretty good preservation. Some years ago a Roman (?) spear 
head, and the bronze top of a banner-staff, were found within the camp, the 
last of which relics is in the possession of Mr Carnegie of Redhall. 


1 Lives of the Saints (PALLADIUS), July 6. 2 Sculp. Stone Monuments, Plate 67. 
% Aberdeen Breviary. 
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The “ Druidical” circle stands upon a hill called “the Herscha.” It is but a 
single circle, about 25 yards in diameter, and consists of six large boulders. It 
was carefully searched towards the close of the year 1855, but no vestige of 
early sepulture was found within it. Upon the same hill, about 50 yards to the 
westward, are the remains of a hillock, in which, about sixteen years ago, while 
digging for gravel, an immense rude block of stone was found, from 12 to 15 
tons weight. It lay near the middle of the knoll; and on being blown to pieces, 
it was found to be the cover of a nicely constructed grave. The sides of the 
grave were composed of rude slabs, cemented together with clay, which, as I was 
told by a person who was present at the discovery, bore the impress of the 
fingers of the builders. The bottom of the grave was also of baked clay, and 
in the end lay a quantity of black clammy earth. The Herscha stands at the 
entrance of the fine pastoral district of Glenfarquhar, in which the monks of | 
‘the Abbey of Arbroath had a right of pasture in old times,' and where more 
lately stood the castle and birth-place of the Lord Presidents Falconer. 

Besides the Roman camp, already mentioned, there are the remains of an- 
other at Clattering Brigs, on the east side of the parish, engraved in Chalmers’ 
Caledonia.? There is also a British fort at the foot of the old Roman pass of 
Cairn o’ Mount, overlooking the ruins of the ancient castle of Kincardine. This 
castle (which is so often mentioned in the charters of King William the Lion, 
and in those of some of his successors, and in which also King Edward I. abode 
on at least two different occasions, and where he had the scroll of Baliol’s resig- 
nation of the kingdom prepared in 1296), still shows, by its remains, that it had 
been of old a place of considerable size and strength. 


IV. 


NOTICES OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN THE RUINED CHURCH OF ST ° 
MARY, ROTHESAY. By JAMES OC. ROGER, F.S.A. Scor. 


Within the cemetery which surrounds the parish church of Rothesay, and 
contiguous to that structure, stands the ruin of the Church of St Mary, one of 
the ancient cathedral churches of the Isles. Nothing certain is known regarding 
the foundation of this edifice. The choir, which alone remains, measures 27 
feet 7 inches in length, and 17 feet 8 inches in breadth; the present height of 
its walls being on the south side 8 feet 7 inches, and on the north, over the en- 
trance, 93 feet. Under a low Gothie arch, formed within the substance of the 


* Reg. Vet. Aberb., p. 60. * Volig@s 178. 
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south wall, and extended at length on an elevated tomb, is the effigy of a knight 
in full armour. (See Plates XIII. and XIV., No.1.) The head of this figure, 
which rests upon a crested helmet, is enclosed within a bascinet, from which the 
ventail or visor is absent. The arms, almost entirely covered with plate ar- 
mour, lie folded on the breast, where the hands, cased within gauntlets, rest 
with their palms opposed to each other on the gorget, the latter partially cover- 
ing the camail. The body of the figure exhibits a hauberk consisting of chain 
mail, reaching down to the middle of the thigh, over which is the jupon, the 
under portion of which terminates in an ornamental border. On the jupon is 
a heater-shaped shield,—charged with the arms of the knight,'—presenting, in 
the first and fourth quarters, a fess chequé,”? surmounted in middle chief by a 
lion’s head erased, and in the second and third, the Scottish lion within the 
double tressure, a coat, which—ornamented with sepulchral figures in the form 
of angels—is repeated on the central division of the front of the tomb under- 
neath. Buckled round the hips of the effigy is the military belt, at the left side 
of which is a fragment of a sword, and at the right the remains of a dagger. 
The lower limbs of the figure, covered with a mixture of mail and plate armour, 
rest against a lion couchant, the tail of which is reflected over its back. On 
each side of the sculptured arms referred to as occupying the centre of the base, 
at irregular distances from each other, occur four oblong grooves or sockets, 
into which were inserted the miniature effigies of eight men-at-arms, repre- 
sented with flat helmets, each grasping a spear. One of these figures is exhi- 
bited in the sketch by Mr Mackinlay, prefixed to Volume III. of the “ Archeo- 
logia Scotica.” The spaces between the grooves present the remains of quatre 
foil tracery. Placed over the arch, at its apex, are the sovereign arms of Scot- 
land between two lions sejant, of the height of the shield to which they cling. 
Mr Mackinlay, in allusion to the supporters of this coat, apparently uninformed 
regarding the distinction between the arms of empire and the personal arms of 
the sovereign, is not aware whether these ever were in use as supporters to the 
Scottish arms. With reference to which I would merely observe, that on the 
accession of the Steward, he discarded the fess chequé (his arms of blood), sub- 
stituting, as his personal achievement, his coat of sovereignty, supported by 
two lions sejant—these in all probability derived from the family of FitzAlan® 


1 «The fashion of embroidering arms on the surcoat of silk or other rich material worn 
over the hauberk or coat of mail, became general during the thirteenth century.”—Planché. 

2 This figure, as executed on the jupon, is represented of four tracts; that of the shield 
underneath of three. 

3 “Tn the twelfth century,” says Mr Planché, “ but one beast is to be seen on the shields 
of any of the great Anglo-Norman nobility, that one being a lion. The Earls of Arundel 
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—in which form they occur on the Privy-seals of his successors down to the 
reion of James VI. On either side of the armorial figure just described, with 
a short intervening space, occurs a shallow socket hewn into the wall, and over 
these again the remains of two similar recesses. 

It may be well here to premise that some diggings in front of this tomb, con- 
ducted by Mr Mackinlay in 1817, disclosed merely the fact of a catacomb formed 
in the underground portion of the wall, within which were found several skulls 
in various stages of decay. (See Plate XV.) 

West of the monument is a doorway of the ordinary oblong form, and imme- 
diately to the east a diminutive Gothic window extending upwards from with- 
in 24 feet of the base of the wall to its summit. Midway between the latter 
and the gable is the Piscina in good preservation. An upright oblong recess 
formed in the lower portion of the gable towards the point where it unites with 

‘the south wall, shows the position of the ambry. In the centre of the gable is 
the eastern window, the mullions and tracery of which have wholly disappeared. 
(See Plate XVI.) 

Another similar tomb, constructed in the north wall, under a canopy of a less 
pointed form, contains a female figure, executed in low relief, and habited in a 
gown and kirtle, with tight sleeves reaching to the wrists. (See Plate XVII.) 
Over this is a mantle fastened on the breast, the edges alone of which appear- 
ing at each side of the effigy present traces of a foliated pattern. This is a. 
succession of pointed leaves, the pedicles of which issue from an undulating 
stalk, extending apparently the entire length of the garment. Reclining at the 
left side of the statue is the figure of an infant attired in a loose robe. The 
head of the larger effigy, supported by two cushions, is bound round with a 
fillet, from which, on both sides, descends flowing drapery. The opposite ex- 
tremity presents a terminal base of simple ornament, on which, at the right 
foot of the figure, appears a diminutive quadruped. This monument is consi- 
derably defaced, whether by time or accident it is difficult to determine. The 
base of the tomb is divided into eight compartments or panels, which are occu- 
pied by a corresponding number of minute figures, habited in long robes, some 
of which stand erect, others are represented kneeling, like the figures of an 
‘“‘ Inhabited Cross.” 1 Round the circumference of the arch appear to have been 


[FitzAlan], Lincoln, Leicester, Pembroke, Salisbury, and Hereford, all bear lions:” [This 
statement must be received with some qualification. In ancient armoury a lion was only 
distinguishable from a leopard by its position in the shield, and the inward or outward turn 
given to the animal’s tail, which does not appear to have been very nicely observed. |] 

* A term, Iam informed, not generally understood. For illustration, see Millington’s 
translation of “Christian Iconography,” by M. Didron, p. 400. 
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placed a number of small figures, represented weeping,! two of which alone re- 
main. Between this monument and the gable is a Gothic window, in all re- 
spects similar to that in the opposite wall. (See Plate XVIII.) A little west- 
ward of the tomb and of the centre of the wall, is an arched doorway 6 feet 
high, and 2 feet 7 inches wide, the space between which and the entrance for- 
merly leading to the nave is broken by a narrow loophole window, which ex- 
pands as it recedes inwards. At the west end of the choir are the remains of 
the entrance referred to, the sides of which stand 5 feet 4 inches apart. 

The object of this paper being to ascertain the identity of the male effigy, 
and from this the probable date of the foundation of the edifice, it may be pro- 
per briefly to indicate the various opinions which have obtained currency re- 
garding the former. | 

Popular tradition connects this monument with Sir John Steward of Bonkill, 
who fell at the battle of Falkirk in a.p. 1292. Another hypothesis would refer 
it to John Steward, sheriff of Bute, natural son of Robert II., who died in 1449. 
As a third conjecture, Mr Mackinlay, in a letter communicated to the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, by the late Lord Bannatyne in 1825, concluding 
from the absence of brissure on the royal arms, supposes it to have reference 
either to Robert Il. or III., preferring the latter, a view apparently adopted by 
the learned author of ‘‘ Origines Parochiales Scotie.’’ 

Altogether discarding the evidence deducible from the form of the military 
belt, introduced, according to Mr Planché, about the year 1327, the first of these 
opinions is entirely set aside by the well-ascertained coat of Bonkill, described 
by Mr Henry Laing, which exhibits a bend dexter, surmounting the Stuart 
fess.2 (See Plate XIX., No. 1.) 

The second, which supposes its relation to the illegitimate son of the Steward, 
is scarcely more probable. If we except the English practice in the reign of 
Edward II., as adduced by Mr Planché, when the distinctive marks of lawful 
and illegitimate descent appear to have been reversed, the different modes of 
denoting spurious birth may be reduced to the following. The most common, 
though, according to Montagu, not perhaps the earliest of these marks, was the 
baton sinister. Another form consisted in placing the arms on a bend dexter 
with the addition of the label. A third exhibited the paternal coat borne on a 
fess, in some rare instances on the cheveron and chief. The base sonnes of a 


1 Mr Mackinlay supposes these merely “ rude attempts at crockets or foliage.” Possibly he 
is right. They appeared to me the remains of human figures. Crockets, however, were not 
necessarily foliage. ' 

2 « Descriptive Catalogue of Seals,’ No. 780, The presence of the royal arms on the tomb 

of itself sufficient refutation. 
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noble woman, it would appear, bore the arms of their maternal descent on a 
surcoat. The custom of marking illegitimate descent receives a further illus- 
tration in the bearing of James, Earl of Moray, natural son of James IV., as 
well as in that of his illustrious successor, the ill-fated Regent, natural son of 
James V. The former I find bore Scotland quarterly, surmounted with the 
bend sinister. The latter, the same, in like manner, quarterly, debruised with 
a bend engrailed. The seal of Robert, Commendator of Holyrood, another 
bastard son of James V., presents us with an example of the absence of bris- 
sure, but under the exception in favour of the priesthood,! it being deemed un- 
necessary to make any distinction in a coat which could not be transmitted to 
posterity. Nisbet, in his “ Essay on the Ancient and Modern Use of Ar- 
mories,’”’ adduces the bearing of Alexander Steward, Earl of Mar, in a.p. 1404, 
_as an instance to the contrary, founding an allegation of illegitimacy on the 
simple fact of non-succession to his father in the earldom of Buchan. But this 
is not conclusive. It*is certain that prior to 1587, peerages, not being per- 
sonal, passed with the alienation of the lands to their new possessor. It is not 
less certain that the instrument by Isabel his wife conveying to him the earl- 
dom of Mar, describes him as eldest son of the Earl of Buchan.* Seeig then 
that none of the distinctive marks of illegitimacy, so far at least as these have 
been ascertained, are here present, I think it highly ass cg) that this is the 
tomb of the sheriff of Bute. 

Following out the train of negative probation, I proceed to compare the sculp- 
tured coats of this monument with the authenticated bearings of the individual 
members of the Royal House of Stuart, assuming as the basis of investigation 
the descriptions of Mr H. Laing’s catalogue of ancient Scottish seals. 

To the acute perception of Pinkerton we are indebted for the first glimpse of 
the authentic origin of this notable family. Penetrating through the myths of 
its early fabulous historians into the regions of unexamined antiquity, that in- 
credulous antiquary was led to suggest, as its original, the great Anglo-Norman 
family of FitzAlan, an opinion, the truthfulness of which has been demonstrated 


? Churchmen (by birth, whether illegitimate or otherwise) generally, though not uniformly, 
bore the arms of their chief, without a distinctive mark. 

2 The bastardy of the Earl of Mar, I am informed, is a fact well-established. Iam aware 
he is generally so represented, but have not seen the evidence on which this rests. At all 
events it does not materially alter the position of matters. The Earl of Mar did not carry 
the plain coat of Stuart (as his father had done) quarterly, but differenced with three open 
crowns, the symbols representative of the lordship of Garrioch. My statement, that peerages, 
prior to 1587, like proprietary jurisdictions, were attached to lands and not to individuals, is 
on the authority of Wallace, the talented author of “The Nature and Descent of Ancient 
Peerages.” 
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by Chalmers in the pages of ‘‘ Caledonia.” Walter FitzAlan held the office 
of Seneschal, or Great Steward of Scotland, in the reign of David I. Walter, 
the fifth in descent from this person, distinguished for his share in the memor- 
able transaction of Bannockburn, was united in marriage to the daughter of 
the Bruce. The offspring of this union was an only child, Robert, who on the 
extinction of the male line of his maternal grandfather, in the person of David 
II., ascended the Scottish throne, under the title of Robert I]. The male issue 
of the latter, by his first wife Elizabeth Mure, was John, usually designed Earl 
of Carrick; Walter, Earl of Fife, of somewhat doubtful authenticity ; Robert, 
Duke of Albany, who also enjoyed the inferior titles of Fife and Menteith ; 
and Alexander, Earl of Buchan. By his second wife Euphemia, Robert I. was 
father of David, Earl of Strathern, and Walter, Earl of Athol. On the death 
of the Steward, the succession to the Crown devolved on his eldest son John, 
better known by the title of Robert II]. This king had been married to Anna- 
bella, daughter of Drummond of Stobhall, by whom he had issue, David, the 
ill-starred Duke of Rothesay, and the scarcely more fortunate James, his father’s 
suecessor, the circumstances of whose tragic end are familiar to every reader 
of Scottish history. | 

Keeping in view these historical facts, I proceed to examine the respective 
seals, commencing with those of Robert, Earl of Fife and Menteith. The ear- 
liest seal of this person known to exist, is appended to an instrument dated 
1373, deposited in the charter room of Glammis Castle. It exhibits the plain 
coat of Stewart, distinguished by a mullet placed in dexter chief point. An- 
other seal of Robert, in 1389, preserved among the Melrose charters, has a lion 
rampant surmounting the fess ; while on a third is represented the paternal coat 
of Stuart, with the addition of a label, borne quarterly, second and third, with 
a lion rampant, the latter being the feudal arms of the earldom of Fife. (See 
Plate XIX., Nos. 2,3, and 4.) This last is supported by two lions sejant, and 
in the form*of crest, displays the head and neck of a boar placed between two 
trees. Borthwick, in his ‘‘ Remarks on British Antiquities,’ describes a fourth 
seal of Albany, which has for its crest the head of a wolf pierced with an arrow 
and holding in its mouth a rose. Alexander Stewart (the incendiary of Elgin 
Cathedral), youngest son of Robert Il. and Elizabeth Mure, otherwise. desig- 
nated the Wolf of Badenoch, carried the plain coat of Stuart, quartered with 
the feudal arms of Buchan.! The seal of David, Earl of Strathern, presents 
the paternal coat of Stuart augmented by the symbols of Strathern, placed 
within a double tressure. (See Plate XIX,, No. 9.) The first seal of Walter, 


1 Nisbet’s “ Essay on the Ancient and Modern Use of Armories. ’ 
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second son of the king by the daughter of the Harl of Ross, exhibits the sove- 
reion arms of Scotland, surrounded with a border chequé. (See Plate XIX., 
No. 7.) On attaining the dignity of Harl of Athol, he bore Scotland quarterly, 
surmounted by a label of three points, conjoined with the emblems of Athol, 
Brechin, Galloway, and Caithness. (See Plate XIX., No. 8.) The crest, on a 
cap of maintenance, a lion sejant gandant crowned, holding in its dexter paw a 
sword erect. This seal, it may be observed, presents us with one of the earliest 
authentic examples of our national crest. Of Walter, second son of the 
Steward by Elizabeth Mure (if such a person ever existed!), no seal has yet 
been found. The absence, however, of such a document does not materially 
affect the conclusion—his death, according to the historians by whom he is re- 
corded, having taken place prior to the year 1360, ten years before his father’s 
accession to the throne, it is impossible to imagine any reason that would ac- 
count for the symbol of royalty being set up over his tomb. With the seals of 
Robert I1I.,? both of which differ essentially from the arms sculptured on the 
tomb, we exhaust the materials of negative proof. (See Plate XIX., Nos. 5 
and 6.) 3 

With the second Robert only, the first of the royal house of Stuart, in my 
opinion, can this monument possibly have any connection. To this view ex- 
ception has been taken on the score of the armour, the fashion of which, it is 
alleged, is inconsistent with such a conclusion. The absurdity of any attempt 
to fix precise dates by particular styles of armour is sufficiently apparent. 
Who shall say, with strict regard to chronological accuracy, when this fashion 
began, and when that one ended? ‘‘ The style of armour,” says Meyrick, 
‘‘ marks it as the fashion which prevailed in the reign of Henry IV.” The 
flat helmets of the minute effigies, on the other hand, denote it, according to 
Planché, of the era comprehended in the reign of Richard 1., while the manner 
in which the arms occur on the jupon, circumscribed within a formal shield, 
seems to present us with a new feature in the history of monumental effigies, 
investing it with a character peculiar to itself. 

Leaving such speculations to those who may deem them worthy of further in- 
vestigation, I submit a plaster cast (of which the annexed drawing is a careful 
copy), from an unpublished seal of Robert II. while Earl of Strathern, the 
perfect resemblance of which to the first and fourth quarters of the sculptured 
coats of the tomb, and to the figures which surmount the wreath of the crested 
helmet, places the matter, in my opinion, beyond a doubt. The case referred 

+ It does appear that Walter Stewart, Earl of Fife, died about the year 1360, but it is not 


quite clear that this individual was son of Robert II. 
2 See Laing’s “ Descriptive Catalogue,” Nos. 782 and 783, 
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to was found, along with another cast from a well-known seal of the Steward, 
and a silver Roman coin in the drawer of a cabinet formerly in the posses- - 
sion of a gentleman in Liverpool. : 


Round the circumference of the Pa" We 


larger seal, as figured in the sketch, 
may be distinctly traced the let- 
ters, ¥ f trather the terminal con- 
sonant, together with the other 
portions of the legend, being en- 
tirely obliterated, apparently from 
the softening of the wax of which 
the original had been composed. 
On the back of the cast is a label 
with an inscription, apparently in 
the handwriting of the late Mr 
Deuchar, seal - engraver, Edin- 
burgh, connecting the original seal 
with the year 1370." At one of the corners of this label whicn is folded down 
appear some printed letters of that gentleman’s name, affording good evidence 
of the authenticity of this cast. Mr Deuchar appears to have made contribu- 
tions to Mr Laing’s collection of ancient Scottish seals, and that one so im- 
portant as that under consideration should have been omitted is probably owing 
to the circumstance that it had fallen aside and been forgotten. 

It is obvious that the arms of this monument do not represent the actual coat 
borne by the king, but merely a fanciful arrangement! by which the paternal 
coat of the Steward, augmented with a portion of the royal bearing, is placed 
in the first and fourth quarters. His coat of sovereignty alternating in the se- 
cond and third quarters with his arms of blood, according to the practice of 
heraldry, may be regarded as significant of the maternal relation, in virtue of 
which he ascended the Scottish throne. 

The recovery of this document, although only by copy, seems to set at rest a 
question often agitated by antiquaries, whether any portion of the sovereign 
ensign of Scotland was assumed by the Steward or his family, prior to his ac- 
cession. This has generally been answered in the negative, the device on the 
seal of John (7.e., Robert III.) being commonly referred to the lordship of Kyle. 






























































1 Robert II. certainly used two coats, but not quarterly. The arrangement here referred 
to was probably only an idea of the sculptor, to show that the individual was entitled to those 
coats. Their disposition would of course take place in accordance with the prevailing no- 
tions of the period. 
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It is not, however, alleged, that Robert II. ever had any connection with that 
lordship, and the fact; which may be gathered from his earliest extant seal, as 
well as from that of his Countess, that as chief of a great family, he declined 
the symbol representative of his title of Strathern, which was borne both by his 
predecessor and successor, materially influences my conclusion that the lion’s 
head erased is without doubt a portion of the national arms. It is only farther 
to be noticed, that as the remains of King Robert II. were deposited in the 
chapel of the palace of Scone, it is probable that the altar-tomb in the chureh 
of St Mary had been erected in his.own lifetime (possibly during the period he 
last occupied the Castle of Rothesay, from the year 1581 onward towards the 
termination of his reign). By the transference of the king’s remains to an- 
other place of sepulture, it would appear to have been diverted from its ori- 
ginal purpose; the presence of the catacomb underneath being inexplicable, on 
the supposition that it was erected by his successor in memory of the deceased 
king. This is rendered more probable by the empty sockets, noted in the pre- 
ceding description, which evidently do not form part of the first design. It was 


no uncommon circumstance, if we may trust the statement of Weever, for great - 


men to erect their own tombs. “It was usuall in ancitnt times,” says this 
writer, ‘‘ and so it is in these our days (1631) for persons of especiall ranke 
and qualitie to make their own tombs and monuments in their lifetime; partly 
for that they might have a certaine house to put their head in, whensoever 
they should be taken away by death, and partly to please themselves, in be- 
holding of their dead countenance in marble.” In a paper entitled, ‘‘ Obser- 
vations on Sepulchral Monuments,” printed in Vol. Il. of “ Archeologia,” Mr 
Lethieulliers makes the following allusion to a monument erected prior to the 
decease of the individual whom it was intended to commemorate :—‘‘ In Hun- 
gerford church, in Berkshire, there is an effigy in memory of Sir Robert de 
Hungerford, who died 28 Edward IV., anno 1355 ; but thas having been set up 
in his lifetime, as is plain from an inscription in old French, there is no being 
certain as to its date.” 

In the preceding remarks I have attempted to show,— 

First, That the popular tradition which would connect the male effigy with 
Sir John Steward of Bonkill is altogether unfounded. 

Secondly, That, as regards the Sheriff of Bute, no instances are recorded of 
persons of spurious birth having borne their paternal arms without brissure ; 
that the only exception to this rule was in favour of the priesthood, and that 
the exception cited by Nisbet is not substantiated. 


Thirdly, That the authenticated bearings of Robert III., and other issue of ~ 


the founder of the Stuart dynasty (with the exception of Walter, second son by 


—s" 
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his first marriage, whose existence, as a historical fact, is not beyond question) 
differ essentially from the sculptured arms of the monument. And, 

Fourthly, That, from the negative and positive evidence adduced, it is im- 
possible to escape from the conclusion that the monument in question presents 
us with an actual representation of King Robert II., executed during the life- 
time of that monarch. 

If this be considered as satisfactorily established, it would seem of conse- 
quence to follow that the edifice itself is coeval with the tomb, it being scarcely 
possible to conceive of the erection of the one separately from the other, the 
latter entering not only into the general design, but also into the composition 
of the structure. “In country churches,” says Mr Lethieulliers, ‘‘ we usually 
find the ancient monuments either in the chancel, or in small chapels or side 
aisles, which have been built by the lords of the manors and patrons of the 
churches, which for the most part went together.” The appearance presented 
by the tomb which supports the female figure, suggests the idea of a subsequent 
erection. That Robert II. had an addition built to the Castle of Rothesay,} 
there are sufiicient grounds for believing, and that the same individual should 
erect a church in the pent of the royal residence, requires no stretch of cre- 
dulity to imagine. 

Although not directly relating to the immediate object of this paper, I] may 
here take occasion to notice that, within the area of the choir, evidently of a 
date anterior to the edifice itself, is the figure of another knight, presenting ap- 
pearances of great age, the right hand of which grasps a sword. On the left 
is a modified example of the kite-shaped shield, from which the charge is obli- 
terated. (See Plate XIV., No. 2.) This effigy, though not of the cross-legged 
kind, presents much of the character of those monuments, and from the form of 
the helmet, and other circumstances, might, without obvious absurdity, be re- 
ferred to the beginning of the thirteenth century, about which time (a.p. 1210) 
Angus, the son of Somerled, Lord of Argyll, who appears to have held the manor 
of Bute, is said to have deceased, and who probably founded the previous struc- 
ture, which was dedicated to St Broke.? 

These interesting memorials of a by-gone age are fast hastening to decay, 


_1 J find that the square tower of the Castle of Rothesay, the erection of which is commonly 
attributed to Robert II., was built by order of James IV., as appears by the chamberlain’s 
roll, an extract from which has been kindly furnished me by Mr Mackinlay. 

2 It is stated, in opposition to the view of the late Dr M‘Lea, author of the “ Old Statisti- 
cal Account,” that there is no evidence to show that Bute ever contained an edifice so dedi- 
cated,—that the only foundation for the name is the popular designation of the midsummer 
fair of Rothesay, instituted by charter of James VI. in 1584-5. 
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and if means be not adopted for their preservation, must soon disappear before 
the all-subduing influence of time. 


RUSHFORD PARK. 


Addenda. 


In the newspaper report of the proceedings of the meeting at which the pre- 
ceding communication was read, it was stated that ‘‘ Mr Joseph Robertson 
shewed, from unpublished records in the General Register House, that while 
Robert Il. had erected a monument to himself during his lifetime, it was not 
at Rothesay, but at Scone, that he had done so.”! That Robert II. may have 
_ constructed for himself a monument at Scone I do not question ; but that this 
fact necessarily precludes the possibility of that monarch having raised a like 
structure at Rothesay at a different period, I must be permitted to doubt. It 
argues nothing against my view, that among the records preserved in the 
public archives mention is made of a tomb at Scone, and none of a tomb at 
Rothesay. And it is hardly to be supposed that all documents bearing on the 
earlier portions of our national history are now to be found in the General 
Register House. 

Another objection offered had reference to the practice of quartering armorial 
insignia, of which it was alleged no example would be found of a date anterior 
to the year 1400. Any one who will take the trouble to refer to plate No. 4 
of Williment’s “ Regal Heraldry,” or to page 165 of Mr Planché’s “ Pur- 
suivant of Arms,” will there find represented the quartered coat of Elea- 
nour of Castile (first wife of Edward I.), who died, I think, within the thirteenth 
century.? On the tomb of that queen in Westminster Abbey, will also be found 
the arms of England and Ponthieu similarly quartered. The arms of Issabel, 
queen of Edward II., who ascended the English throne in a.p. 1807, are repre- 
sented quarterly. The coat of Edward III. is a quartered one, so also is that of 
his queen, and those of the other members of the house of Plantagenet. There 
is somewhere preserved an embroidered counterpane, executed, if I rightly 
remember, in the year 1322, bearing the quartered arms of the Earl of Hereford, 


1 ‘Was it shown that the seal produced is not the seal of Robert II., or that the arms and 
crest engraven thereon do not correspond with the sculptures of the monument ? 

? Queen Eleanour, according to Parker’s “ Glossary,” died A.D. 1296, according to the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. [see his communication printed at p. 167, vol. xxix., of “Archeeologia’”’ | 
at a place called Hardby, near Lincoln, on the 28th of November 1290. 

* Reference is made to this coat at page 343, vol. ii., of the “ Archzological Journal.” 
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though, according to Montagu, the first English subject who bore a quartered 
coat was John de Hastings, second Earl of Pembroke, a.p. 1348.! But possibly 
it was the practice in Scotland to which it was intended to restrict the observa- 
tion. If this be what was meant, the objection is equally untenable. Take 
the following quartered coats from Mr Laing’s “ Descriptive Catalogue of 
Ancient Scottish Seals,’’— 


A.D. 

No. 496. Walter Leslie, Earl of Ross, : 1367 
», 208. William, Earl of Douglas and Mar, circa, 1378 
», 013. Lindsay, Earl of Crawford, created, . 1398 


Other examples might be adduced, but these, I think, will suffice.” 

Another objection, which relates to the absence of a crown encircling the helmet 
of the effigy, is soon disposed of. The tomb of Edward the Black Prince at 
Canterbury, I believe, was instanced. That which surrounds the helmet of this 
figure is not a crown, but a coronet, placed there ‘‘ rather by way of ornament 
than distinction,” and “totally different from that subsequently assigned to 
his rank.” A similar ornament encircles the helmet of the effigy of Sir 
William Wadham, of Ilminster, Somersetshire,? who was evidently no Prince. 

It will be evident to any one who shall give the subject his attentive considera- 
tion, that this monument can possibly only relate to one of three individuals, 
viz., to Robert II., Robert III., or the bastard son of the former, who held the 
office of Sheriff of Bute. Regarding the second of these, I have already stated 
my reasons of dissent. The question, therefore, obviously rests between the 
other two. Armorial insignia either had or had not a significance. These were 
either assumed by individuals to denote their descent, and ‘‘ display their pre- 
tensions to certain honours or estates,’ or were simply whimsical figures, 


give the quotation from the inventory of the goods of the said Karl of Hereford and Essex, 
as cited by the editor of Parker’s “ Glossary, ’"—“j. autre [quintepoint, 7.e. quilt] quartelé des 
armes Dengleterre et de Hereford.” [a.D. 1822.] 

1 Died in the year 1375. 

2 A good paper on the Quartering of Arms will be found in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
vol. xevi. 

5 See Boutell’s “ Monumental Brasses.” This is not a solitary instance. Take an example 
of an opposite kind. The equestrian figure on the Great Seal of Robert II. presents a helmet 
surmounted by a simple crest, while on the helmet of the corresponding figure of his successor 
occurs a ducal crown. In the effigy of the Knight of Somersetshire, we have an example of 
a commoner with a coronet; in the seal of Robert, of a king without a crown. In England, 
from the reign of Edward I[V., it would appear, coronets were worn indiscriminately by 
princes, peers, and even knights. 
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destitute of meaning and adopted at random. That the latter view is not borne 
out by facts, it would be idle to prove. Heraldry, according to Mr Planché (a 
gentleman very unlikely not to be accurately informed on this subject), had 
been reduced to a system at the commencement of the thirteenth century. As- 
suming, then (what I have no means of knowing to be true), that under that 
system one method of distinguishing the bastard sons of Royalty consisted in. 
placing the sovereign coat in the second and third quarters, as exemplified in 
the lower shield of the monument, what is the explanation of the fact of the 
private coat of Royalty without mark or brissure—such only as was borne 
by the king—being placed in the most prominent position? Simply, it 
would appear, in the assertion that the arms over the arch are not the Royal 
arms at all,! which it seems is evident as well from the absence of a crown 
‘ over the shield as from the presence of the lions that support it. Unfor- 
tunately for this view, the premises being false, so necessarily must be the 
conclusion. The Royal arms remain the Royal arms with or without the 
presence of a crown, supported by a lion or a centipede, a unicorn? or a beetle. 
The sculpture of this monument represents not the imperial insignia of Scot- - 
land, but, as has been elsewhere shown, the personal bearing of the Scot- 

tish sovereign,’ which, so far as relates to the point at issue, is identical ; 

besides, the stone which contains this sculpture being broken off immediately 

above the shield, nothing remains by which it may be determined either in 

favour or against the supposition of a crown having at one time surmounted these 

arms. That such ornaments did not invariably accompany regal coats, can be 
satisfactorily shown. As well mightit be affirmed that the coat of Edward IV., 

represented in Williment without a crown,‘ is not the coat of Edward, because 

of the place of that ornament being occupied by a chapeau, or “ cap of main- 


* Had it been affirmed that these are not the arms of Royalty, the objection would have 
been intelligible, but to assert that they are not the Royal arms, is simply absurd. The sons 
and grandsons of the Scottish Kings, not in the direct line, all, or most of them, displayed 
the Royal bearing, debruised, or quartered with the insignia of their feudal lordships; but 
the Royal Arms—still distinguishable as such—in their possession, ceased to be the ensign of 
Royalty, or other than the private insignia of the individual. 

? This figure—the supporter of the arms of the Scottish monarchy, as distinguished from. 
the personal insignia of the monarch—does not appear on seals till the reign of Queen Mary. 
Previous to this, as most people know, the national ensign was displayed on a shield (not 
solely on the shield) borne on the arm of an equestrian figure, which occupied one side of 
the Great Seal of preceding monarchs, an arrangement which precluded the use of 
supporters. 

* Whoever doubts this may examine the privy seals of the James’s in Mr Laing’s book. 

* See “‘ Regal Heraldry,” plate x., p. 55. 
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tenance,” while in the preceding example of that monarch’s arms, from the stone 
compartment over the entrance to Hertford Castle, given in the same plate, the 
shield is surmounted by a crown,! and supported by a lion and a bull. What- 
ever truth may be contained in the observation of Montagu regarding opinion 
and usage in respect of the bastard, that while ‘‘ the stern eye of the law recog- 
nised in him no rights either of blood or inheritance,” illegitimacy ‘‘ was really 
held as being but little derogatory,” it is scarcely to be credited that in the 
matter of armorial insignia the base-born issue of our ancient kings enjoyed 
higher privileges than the sons of lawful wedlock.2. Monmouth, the natural son 
of Charles II., in more modern times, it is true, displayed the national insignia 
of these realms without brissure, but it was on a banner, and not on a tomb, 
and he paid the penalty. 

It is worthy of remark, that the plaster cast? (figured at page 473), on which'is 
chiefly founded my opinion regarding the identity of this remain, is,'in the judg- 
ment of Mr H. Laing, beyond question a copy of a genuine seal. If, therefore, 
the cast be authentic, it plainly follows that the seal of which it is the representa- 
tive was that of Robert II. The inscription contained on the seal itself, with the 
circumstantiality of name and date in the handwriting of Mr Deuchar, makes 
this clear. It is obviously not the seal of David, Earl of Strathern. This 
document, it will be observed, differs only from the lower.coat of the monument 


1 The figure here referred to presents only a fragment of a crown, and the other por- 
tions so completely removed, that, had what remains been subjected‘to the same causes, it 
might have been difficult to determine whether such an ornament ever had a place in this 
sculpture. 

2 It will be seen, by referring to the armorial sketches [Plate XIX.], that on the escutcheons 
of the legitimate issue of King Robert II., where the sovereign ensign occurs entire, in two 
instances out of three (one of these the coat of the heir to the throne) it is borne with a label 
of three points. [Figs.4and7.] In the third example it is surrounded by a border cheque. 
[Vide Fig. 8.] These sketches, so far as relates to the heraldic question of quarterings and 
charges, have been accurately copied from sulphur casts of original seals, by Mr Henry Laing, 
the ingenious author of “A Descriptive Catalogue of Ancient Scottish Seals.’ I have said 
that in certain instances the bastard carried the principal figures in the charge of the paternal 
coat placed on the cheveron, and sometimes also on the chief. In others it would appear to 
have been borne party per cheveron, charged with certain figures of the paternal arms, pro- 
bably adopted in accordance with the fancy of the bearer—such is the coat of Sir John de 
Clarence, given by Mr Montagu at p. 45 of his “ Guide to the Study of Heraldry.” The arms 
of “ Sir John Stanley, bastarde,” figured at p. 156 of the “ Pursuivant of Arms,” present a 
curious example of a composed coat, into which is introduced the ancient badge of the noble 
house of Derby. With respect to the manner of distinguishing the “ bastard of the fixialis,” 
it is sufficient to remark that it has no bearing on the present question. 

3 The cast referred to, with others from the arms of the tomb, are in the possession of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
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in that the latter is quartered with the royal bearing, a circumstance which I 
have endeavoured to éxplain.! In all other respects it is precisely similar—the 
Stuart fesse surmounted in middle chief by a lion’s head erased—the crest, in 
both cases, a Talbot’s head, chained and collared, over-topping the trellice work, 
or honeycombed figure which surmounts the helmet. 

In a note addressed to me by David Laing, Esq. (one of the Editors of the 
Proceedings), along with the proof-sheets of the present article, he suggests 
that as the monument is neither that of Robert the Second nor Robert the 
Third, but of some person legitimately connected with the Royal family ; 
whether it might not have reference to Walter, Eighth hereditary Great 
Steward, who married the daughter of Robert I. He says, ‘‘ The quartering 
of the shield, 1st and 4th Stewart, the 2nd and 3rd the Royal Arms, or the 
Scottish Lion within the double tressure, seem to me most distinctly to refer 
to Walter Steward, 8th hereditary Lord High Steward of Scotland, and to his 
wife Marjory Bruce, daughter of Robert I. If,” Mr Laing continues, ‘‘ the 
monument was erected by their son who succeeded to the throne as Robert II., 
this may explain the cause of the royal arms being placed at the head of the 
monument. Walter, we know, died at Bathgate in 1327 or 1328, and, accord- 
ing to a statement in Barbour’s ‘ Bruce,’ he was ‘ eirdit’ (interred) at Paisley. 
But in the Chamberlain’s accounts for the year 1379, while there are payments 
for the king’s own tomb partly brought from England to Leith, and from 
thence to Edinburgh, there is specially entered, ‘ Et Andre Pictori pro labore 
et sumptibus suis et cariagio fact. pro petris_ordinat. ad tumbas Patris et Ma- 
tris Domini nostri Regis.” (Compota, &c., vol. ii, p. 103.) No place is men- 
tioned, and the date is nearly fifty-two years after his father’s death. In asub- 
sequent account of the year 1379, we also find, ‘ Et in solucione Andree pictori 
pro uno petra de alabast. pro tumba prime sponse Domini nostri Regis, xij. li.’ - 
(Compota, &ec., vol. ii., p. 111.) This, of eourse, was Elizabeth Mure, who 
died before 1363, or sixteen years previously. She also is said to have been in- 
terred at Paisley. A previous entry in 1375 might seem to indicate Linlithgow 
as the place where Walter was buried as well his father, viz. :—‘ Et pro caria- 


1 The following pertinent remark, which had previously escaped my observation, occurs in 
a “ Glossary of Terms used in British Heraldry,” referred to in a previous note (printed at 
Oxford by John Henry Parker, 1847), apparently on the authority of a work on “ Royal 
Descents,” by C. E, Long, M.A.—* The Royal Arms,” says this author, “ brought into any 
family by an heiress, are usually placed in the SECOND quarter /” I presume it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to inform the reader that the quarters of an escutcheon count, from his view of any 
coat, from left to right. Across the upper half of the shield, 1, 2, and across the lower half, 
in like manner, 3,4. The Royal bearing on the sculpture of the Rothesay tomb occurs in the 
second quarter. 
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giis petrarum de alabastro pro tumbis pro patre Regis et Auo a Leth vsque 
Litheu.’ (Compota, &c., vol. ii., p. 84.) I do not, indeed, think the above sug- 
gestion to be quite conclusive ; but the fact of Robert II. constructing such mo- 
numents soon after his accession to the throne is remarkable, and it is well to 
keep these notices in view in forming any theory regarding the interesting mo- 
numents at Rothesay.” 

It gives me pleasure to learn, that through the good offices of Mr. Mackinlay, 
late of H.M. Customs, whose name incidentally occurs in the preceding pages, 
the entire choir and monuments which compose this venerable ruin will shortly 
be placed in a state of preservation. This gentleman—a zealous antiquary, 
especially in all that relates to the history of Bute—has given orders for a 
conservative application to the outer surface and sculptures of the principal 
tomb, for which he deserves the thanks of all who take pleasure in preserving 
the crumbling records of the past. 


Monday, July 13, 1857. 
COSMO INNES, Esgq., in the Chair. 


Mr Joun StTuART reported to the meeting that he had recently 
received a communication from the Secretary of the Board of 
Manufactures, announcing that the Board had allocated the large 
gallery and two octagon rooms in the Royal Institution, presently 
occupied by the Royal Scottish Academy, as suitable apartments for 
the Society’s Museum, in terms of the Treasury minute of 1851. 
These apartments are now occupied by the pictures of the Aca- 
demy, but, on the removal of the latter to the National Galleries, 
they will be ready for occupation. He stated that it was pro- 
bable a vote of the necessary funds for adapting the apartments to 
the purposes of the Society might yet be passed during the pre- 
sent session. 
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Mr Srvuart stated he had received a-communication from Mr 
FARRER, announcing the resumption of his diggings in Orkney, of 
which an account would be furnished to the Society. 


The Rev. Henry Watxer, Minister of the parish of Urquhart, Elgin, was 
elected a Corresponding Member of the Society. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid 
on the table :— | 


~ 


‘Two Urns of reddish clay, found in stone cists on the top of 
Caickmuirhill, parish of Borthwick, Mid-Lothian. By Joun 
BorTHWICK, Esq. of Crookston. One of these Urns or “ Drinking- 
Cups” measures 6% inches in height, 52 across the mouth, and 34 
across the base ; the other is 73 high, 6% across the mouth, and 4 
inches across the bottom. The larger one has somewhat of a 
Vandyke pattern round its upper and lower part, the spaces en- 
closed by the crossing lines being alternately smooth, and lined 
across; and round the centre of the Urn is a band of straight and 
oblique lines running in different directions from the middle line, 
the whole having been made with some sharp instrument; the 
smaller one is ornamented in the usual way, with straight and 
oblique lines impressed with a twisted cord. 

A Gold Armlet, consisting of a twisted band of gold, gradually 
becoming narrower towards each extremity, which terminates in a 
hook; it measures about 4 inches in diameter, the band being about 
2 of an inch at its greatest breadth. (It is referred to by the Rev. 
Mr Walker in his subsequent communication on some of the 
Antiquities of the parish of Urquhart.) By the Rev. Henry 
WALKER, Urquhart. 

A Ring-shaped Ornament of black stone (see drawing, p. 484), 
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and portions of a broken coarse clay Urn, found in a cist near 
Yarrow Kirk, Selkirkshire. By ANDREW CURRIE, Esq., Dar- 
nick, 

Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de Normandie, 2 Serie, 
Tome X.; et 3 Serie, Tome I. 4to. Paris, 1855. By the Socrery 
of ANTIQUARIES of NORMANDY. | 

Archeological Journal, Nos. 51 and 52 for September and De- 
cember 1856. 8vo. By the ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Archeologia Cambrensis. Nos. 9, 10, and 11, for January, April, 
and July, 1857. 8vo. By the CamBriaN ARCHAOLOGICAL As- 
SOCIATION. 

_ Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. V., Part IV., 
Vol. VI., Part I. 8vo. Dublin, 1853-54. Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XXII., Part V., Science. 4to. Dublin, 
1855. By the Roya Irish ACADEMY. 

Three Small rudely Carved Wooden Deities from Africa; one 
a female carrying a snake ; 

A Bronze Socketed Celt, with side loop, and three parallel lines 
along the blade. It is 4 inches long, by 23 across the face; and a 

Small Roman Lamp of coarse pottery. By ANDREW Brown, 
M.D., Weymouth. | | 

Historical and Topographical Description of Repton, in the 
county of Derry. By Roperr Biestey, M.D. 4to. London, 
1854. By the Author, Dr BiesLey, Chelsea. 


The following Communications were then read :— 
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NOTES ON SOME SEPULCHRAL CISTS, AND ON THE LATIN INSCRIPTION 
UPON ONE OF THE STANDING STONES NEAR YARROW KIRK, SEL- 
KIRKSHIRE, By JOHN ALEX. SMITH, M.D., F.S.A. Scor. 


In presenting to the Museum of the Society the small ring of cannel coal and 
portions of a coarse clay urn from Mr Currie, sculptor, Darnick, it is worth re- 
cording that these remains were found in long sepulchral cists, composed of large 
slabs or flagstones, containing traces of bones, which were discovered this spring, 
while the ground was being trenched, in the garden attached to a shepherd’s 
cottage, a little to the west of Yarrow Kirk in Selkirkshire. Hight cists were 
discovered closely adjoining one another, and each measuring, it is said, some 5 
or 6 feet in length, about the size of ordinary graves, and they lay apparently in 
the direction of east and west. The ring of cannel 
coal (which is well represented in the subjoined 
drawing) is of a rounded form, and shaped some- 
what like the horn frame of a watchmaker’s eye- 
glass. It has four small perforations, pierced at ir- 
regular intervals in its grooved sides, which pass 
through to the inside. The diameter of the larger 
margin of the ring is nearly 1 inch, and of the other 
or smaller side 13; it is about # of an inch in depth on the side, and the central 
aperture measures nearly an inch in width. 

The small pieces of the coarse clay urn, which was unfortunately broken at 
the time of its discovery, show the usual patterns of oblique and straight 
lines, formed by the twisted cord, round its upper part, similar to the class 
of clay drinking-cups found in cists of a primitive character. A flint arrow- 
head was also found in the immediate neighbourhood of the cists. A spe- 
cial interest was given to these cists, from their being in close proximity 
to three rude standing stones, which are placed in a line along the valley, 
running nearly east and west, at about a gunshot apart from each other; and 
it was at a distance of some 30 to 36 feet to the south of the eastern stone 
that the cists were found. Close by, a cairn or heap of small round stones 
was discovered, enclosing a considerable quantity of partially decomposed 
bones, which, after a few minutes’ exposure to the air, crumbled, into dust ; 
and so numerous were the fragments of bones cast up by the workmen em- 
ployed in digging the foundation of the recently-built shepherd’s cottage, 
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which stands a little to the north of the stone, that they fancied the ground 
here had been the site of an old churchyard. A considerable space of adjacent 
ground presents the same uneven surface that the garden did before being 
trenched, and might reward a careful investigation. There was also an addi- 
tional interest attached to these standing stones, from the fact of the one to the 
west still displaying traces of a Latin inscription, a circumstance of very rare 
occurrence on so rude a slab, more especially in our northern kingdom. The 
stone measures 5 feet 4 inches in height above the ground, by about 3 feet 
at its greatest breadth. Mr Currie had, at considerable trouble, taken a east 
of this inscribed stone, which I have examined, but, unfortunately, the light, 
and time, at my disposal did not enable me to do more than raise doubts in 
my mind as to the correctness of part, at least, of the readings which have 
already been given of the inscription. I hope, however, we shall acquire a 
east of it for the Museum, and the members would then be enabled to study 
it for themselves. The inscription now, I fear, partially obliterated, con- 
sists of six lines, which run the long way of the block, and cover the greater 
part of the breadth of the stone, they are slightly wavy in their course, and by 
no means very parallel to one another ; the letters are apparently Roman, of a 
debased type, and seem to have been rudely carved, or rather scratched on the 
stone. Mr Currie has since kindly sent me a letter he had received from the 
Rey. James Russell, minister of the parish of Yarrow, which details the find- 
ing of the stone, and other particulars of interest, and from it, and another 
letter with which I have been myself favoured, I give the following ex- 
tracts :— 

‘¢ The history of the finding and erection of this stone is simply this. When 
the ground was, for the first time, being brought under cultivation, now some 
fifty years ago, by the late Mr Ballantyne of Whitehope, on a spot present- 
ing many verdant patches of grass, the plough struck upon a large flat stone, 
which was found to bear a Latin inscription. When Duke Henry of Bue- 
cleuch heard of it, he had the stone taken down to Bowhill, and got Sir Walter 
Scott, Dr John Leyden, and Mungo Park to examine it. The result was not 
very satisfactory. In the notes to the ballad of ‘ The Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow,’ 
Sir Walter says, ‘The stone being rather scratched than engraved, and the 
lines being run through each other, it is only possible to read one or two Latin 
words.’ By the Duke’s desire, the stone was conveyed back to the spot where 
it had been dug up, and placed in an upright position. That this was not its 
original position is, I think, apparent; at the time of its discovery, it was lying 
horizontally, buried at a depth of eight inches; bones and ashes were found 
beneath it; it is thin and flat, quite a contrast to its round lumpish standing 
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companions; while the lines run lengthways along the block—circumstances 
which leave little doubt of its having formed the cover of a stone coffin. It 
bears the marks of a chain around it, by which it had been dragged to the spot. 
“Tn 1833, I rubbed up the stone the best way I could, and though somewhat 
more successful than the party at Bowhill, owing to the rudeness and indistinct- 
ness of the hard block, I was able to trace only the following characters :— 


HIC MEMORIAE ET 


SR HIC 
NVDI 
‘ HIC [ACENT 
IN TVMVLO DVO FILIL 
LIBERALI 


I could make out no names, which obviously occupy the space we have not been 
able to decipher. ‘The third word ET must form part of the second line. 
One word in the second line looks like ANIMI; and the fourth line commences 
with something resembling DVM NOCENT. I think you have read SUO, 
where I had made it DUO; either word will give a good and intelligible mean- 
ing; but it is impossible to attach any sense to the last term in the inscrip- 
tion, and yet I think the letters are read aright. In the notice in the Border 
Advertiser. newspaper which I saw, it was stated that a piece of the stone was 
wanting, on which a good many words were engraved. This is a mistake; 
the corner in question has been found, but there is no carving on it. 

‘‘ Dr Leyden was disposed to regard it as a relic of the Romans, a view which 
seemed to me improbable. I was not aware of their ever employimg unhewn 
greywacke, of which this stone consists, for monumental purposes, the altars, 
milestones, &c., along the line of Adrian’s Wall, being uniformly of sandstone, 
and in places where it must have been far transported. Besides, such an in- 
troduction as Hic memoric is foreign to the Latin idiom. I accordingly wrote 
my friend Professor Pillans of Edinburgh, asking his opinion as to the date and 
source of the inscription, and now give an extract from his reply— The de- 
mands on my time at this essay-reading season prevent me from making any 
extended researches or references, and I freely confess, that the prima facie 
inspection of the fac simile suggests to me nothing in addition to what you have 
yourself made out. The truth is, that without venturing to give a decided 
opinion on the matter, my impression is rather unfavourable to the idea of its 
being Roman. I do not derive this impression so much from the belief that the 
Romans were not in that quarter, for some of the lines of Roman road were not 
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very far off ; but neither the words of the inscription, so far as they are legible, 
nor the material you describe, seem to point to classical antiquity. Hic jacent, 
in a prose epitaph, are words which I will not say are never to be found in a 
‘genuine antique, but at least they are so rare as to justify a suspicion that the 
stone where they are found is of Christian inscription. The Dis manibus, 
D.M., or D.M. S(acrum) are almost universal.’ 

‘< It is a pity you could not make out the names of the individuals whom this 
block commemorates. My impression is that it belongs to the period of Border 
warfare. A considerable way to the east, you are aware there are, about 100 
yards apart from each other, two unhewn massive stones, which are also un- 
questionably the monuments of the dead. Sir Walter, in his ‘ Minstrelsy,’ 
connects them all with the old ballad of the ‘ Dowie Dens of Yarrow,’ and lays - 
the locality of it here. He was at first disposed to identify the hero of the bal- 
lad with a son of Scott of Harden, resident at Kirkhope, and killed by his kins- 
men the Scotts of Gilmanscleugh. Latterly, be believed the ballad to refer to 
a duel fought betwixt John Scott of Tushielaw and his brother-in-law Walter 
Scott of Thirlestane, which proved fatal to the latter. This duel, however, the 
late Lord Napier told me, took place at Deuchar Swyre, according to a record 
of it preserved in his charter chest. Ifthe ballad therefore refers to this occur- 
rence, the stones must commemorate a different event, as Deuchar Swyre is at 
a considerable distance from them. Sir Walter adds,—‘ The name of the mur- 
derer is said to have been Annan, and the place of combat is still called Annan’s 
Treat.’ Somewhat doubtful of this interpretration of Scott, I submitted it to 
the late Mr William Laidlaw, his great friend, a native of the district, and 
himself no mean antiquarian ; and quite concur in the opinion he expressed,— 
‘None but Sir Walter ever concluded that Annan Street meant anything but 
the way of Annan ; treat never was a common Scottish word.’’ 

‘‘ Tt is impossible now to unravel the details, or fix the date of the story in 
the ballad. The piece of ground to the west of Yarrow church appears to have 
been the scene of slaughter and sepulchre on a large scale, and probably on more 
than one occasion. From time immemorial it was a low waste moor, till about 
fifty years ago, when it was formed into a number of cultivated enclosures. 
Some diggings at the base of the eastern monument, the one connected with the 
cists, laid bare a considerable pile of small bones, while around the one in the 
centre, there was formerly a large cairn, under which lay a quantity of decom- 
posed bones. On more than twenty different spots were similar cairns, in many 
of which fine yellow dust, and in one, part of an old iron spear, much worn 
away by rust, was found. The real tradition simply bears, that here a deadly 
feud was settled by dint of arms ; the upright stones mark the place where the 
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lords or leaders fell, and the bodies of their followers were thrown into a marshy 
pool, called the Dead Lake, in the adjoining haugh.” 

From the information just given, it will be observed, that this imseribed 
stone had been set up in its present position at quite a recent period, and we 
are left to judge whether this was simply the restoring of a fallen standing 
stone to its original position in the society of its fellows, or was the putting in 
an altogether new position what had been the cover of a rude stone coffin, or 
the inscribed stone laid over a simple grave; apparently the latter is the eor- 
rect view of the case, as well from the character of the stone itself, as from the 
_ remains found below it; and, may we suppose the stone to have been originally 
covered up to prevent its being destroyed by hostile hands, or merely that the 
soil, in the long course of years, had gradually become accumulated over it? LI 
~ am inclined to attribute a much greater antiquity to this scribed stone than 
the times of Border warfare; it reminds me strongly of the early so-ealled 
Romano-British inscribed stones which have been discovered in Wales, belong- 
ing, apparently, to the earlier centuries of the Christian era—from perhaps the 
fifth to the eighth century; and it would be very desirable to collate this 
monument with some of these inscribed stones, to which it seems to bear a eon- 
siderable resemblance.1 Its proximity to a place apparently bearing the well- 
known name of Street, so frequently applied to a Roman way, is also euri- 
ous, and suggests the propriety of a further examination of the district. The 
other two standing stones are probably of a greatly more aneient date, and 
were possibly connected with the interments made in the long-shaped eists, 
which are of an early (though not of the earliest) character; if not, indeed, 
with the apparently still more ancient cairns, and the ashes of their tenants, found 
near their base. 

In the letter quoted above, which I received from the Rev. Mr Russell, he 
says, it might be worth the attention of the Society to direct diggings to be 
made in the locality, under the superintendence of a competent person, and 
he has no doubt the Duke of Buccleuch would at once sanction any movement of 
the kind; the tenant, Mr Ballantyne, would make the party welcome to exeavate 
anywhere they pleased, and he himself would be glad to offer the hospitality 
of his manse, and render every assistance in his power. The state of the So- 
ciety’s funds unfortunately does not allow us much scope for explorations of 
this kind, at least in the meantime, but I am sure the members will feel much 
indebted to the Rev. Mr Russell for his very kind and liberal offer of assist- 
ance, 


1 See Archxologia Cambrensis, vols. i. and ii., third series, 1855 and 1856, &e. 
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[I am glad to state that His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, the proprietor of 
the district, having had his attention called to this interesting memorial stone, 
has caused it to be properly enclosed with a strong railing, and special care to 
be taken of it, so that, in all time coming, it may, as far as possible, be pre- 
served from any chance of injury. |] 


Dy. 


ON AN OLD STONE-ROOFED CELL OR ORATORY IN THE ISLAND OF 
INCHCOLM. By Proressor J. Y. SIMPSON, M.D., V.P.S.A. Scot, 


Among the islands scattered along the Firth of Forth, one of the most in- 
teresting is the ancient Aemonia, Emona, St Columba’s Isle, or St Colme’s Inch, 
—the modern Inchcolm. The island is not large, being little more than half a 
mile in length, and about a hundred and fifty yards across at its broadest 
part. At either extremity it is elevated and rocky ; while in its intermediate 
portion it is more level, though ‘still very rough and irregular, and at one 
point,—a little to the east of the old monastic buildings,—it becomes so flat 
and narrow that at high tides the waters of the Forth meet over it. Inch- 
colm lies nearly six miles north-west from the harbour of Granton, or is about 
eight or nine miles distant from Edinburgh; and of the many beautiful spots 
in the vicinity of the Scottish metropolis, there is perhaps none which sur- 
passes this little island in the charming and picturesque character of the views 
that are obtained in various directions from it. 

Though small in its geographical dimensions, Inchcolm is rich in historical and 
archeological associations. In proof of this remark, I might adduce various 
facts to show that it has been at one time a favoured seat of learning, as when, 
upwards of four hundred years ago, the Scottish historian, Walter Bower, the 
Abbot of its Monastery, wrote there his contributions to the ancient history of 
Scotland ;! and at other times the seat of war, as when it was pillaged at dif- 


1 These contributions by the “ Abbas Aemonise Insule”’ are alluded to by Boece, who 
wrote nearly a century afterwards, as one of the works upon which he founded his own 
“ Scotorum Historie.” (See his “ Praefatio,”’ p. 2; and Innes’ “Critival Essay on the Ancient 
Inhabitants of Scotland,” vol.i., pp. 218 and 228.) Bower, in a versified colophon, claims the 
merit of having completed eleven out of the sixteen books composing the Scotichronicon, 
(lib. Xvi., cap. 39)— ; 

“ Quinque libros Fordun, undenos auctor arabat, 
Sic tibi clarescit sunt sedecim numero, 
Ergo pro precibus, petimus te, lector eorum,” &c. 


bo 
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ferent periods by the English, during the course of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries.' For ages it was the site of an extensive religious institu- 
tion and the habitation of numerous monks ;? and at the beginning of the present 
century it was temporarily degraded to the site of a military fort, and the habi- 
tation of a corps of artillery.* During the plagues and epidemics of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, it formed sometimes a lazaretto for the sus- 
pected and diseased;4 and during the reign of James I. it was used as a state- 
prison for the daughter of the Earl of Ross and the mother of the Lord of the 
Isles5—“ a mannish, implacable woman,” as Drummond of Hawthornden un- 
gallantly terms her ;° while fifty years later, when Patrick Graham, Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews, was ‘‘decernit ane heretique, scismatike, symoniak, and 
declarit cursit, and condamnit to perpetuall presoun,”’ he was, for this last 


- * See Scotichronicon, lib. xiii., cap. 34 and 37; lib. xiv., cap. 38, &c. In 1547, the Duke 
of Somerset, after the battle of Pinkie, seized upon Inchcolm as a post commanding “ vtterly 
ye whole vse of the Fryth it self, with all the hauens uppon it,” and sent as “ elect Abbot, by 
God’s sufferance, of the monastery of Sainct Coomes Ins,” Sir Jhon Luttrell, knight, “ with 
/, hakbutters and L. pioners, to kepe his house and land thear, and II. rowe barkes, well 
furnished with municion, and LXX. mariners to kepe his waters, whereby (naively remarks 
Patten) it is thought he shall soon becum a prelate of great power. . The perfytnes of his reli- 
gion is not alwaies to tarry at home, but sumetime to rowe out abrode a visitacion ; and when 
he goithe I haue hard say he taketh alweyes his summers in barke with hym, which ar very 
open mouthed, and neuer talk but they are harde a mile of, so that either for loove of his 
blessynges, or feare of his cursinges, he is lyke to be soouveraigne ouer most of his neighbours.” 
(See Patten’s account of “ The late Expedicion in Scotlande,”’ dating “ out of the parsonage 
of S. Mary Hill, London,” in Sir John Dalyell’s “ Fragments of Scottish History,” pp. 79 
and 81.) In Abbot Bower’s time, the island seems to have been provided with some 
means of defence against these English attacks; for in the Scotichronicon, in incidentally 
speaking of the return of the Abbott and his canons in October 1421 from the mainland 
to the island, it is stated that they dared not, in the summer and autumn, live on the 
island for fear of the English, for, it is added, the monastery at that time was not fortified 
as it is now, “non enim erant tunc, quales ut nunc, in monasterio munitiones” (lib. xv., 
cap. 38). . 

2 « Tona itself has not an air of stillersolitude. Here, within view of the gay capital, and 
with half the riches of the Scotland of earlier days spread around them, the brethren might 
look forth from their secure retreat on that busy ambitious world, from which, though close 
at hand, they were effectually severed.” (Billings’ Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities 
of Scotland, vol. iii. . Note on Inchcolm.) 

* Alex, Campbell, in his “ Journey through North Britain” (1802), after speaking of a fort 
in the east part of Inchcolm having a corps of artillery stationed on it, adds, “so that in lieu 
of the pious orisons of holy monks, the orgies of lesser deities are celebrated here by the sons 
of Mars,” &c., vol. ii., p. 69. 

* See MS. Records of the Privy Council of Scotland, 23d September 1564, &c. 

* Bellenden’s translation of Boece’s History of Scotland, vol. ii., p. 500. 

Works of William Drummond, Edinburgh, 1711, p. 7. 
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purpose, “ first transportit to St Colmes Insche.”! Punishments more dark and 
dire than mere transportation to, and imprisonment upon Inchcolm, have 
perhaps taken place within the bounds of the island, if we do not altogether 
misinterpret the history of ‘‘a human skeleton standing upright,” found seve- 
ral years ago immured and built up within the old ecclesiastic walls.? Nor 
is this eastern Iona, as patronised and protected by Saint Columba,—and, at 
one period of his mission to the Picts and Scots, his own alleged dwelling- 
place,*—devoid in its history of the usual amount of old monkish miracles and 
legends. The Scotichronicon contains long and elaborate details of several of 
them. When, in 1412, the Earl of Douglas thrice essayed to sail out to sea, 
and was thrice driven back by adverse gales, he at last made a pilgrimage to 
the holy isle of Aemonia, presented an offering to Columba, and forthwith 
the Saint sped him with fair winds to Flanders and home again. When, to- 
wards the winter of 1421, a boat was sent on a Sunday (die Dominica) to bring 
off to the monastery from the mainland some house provisions and barrels of 
beer brewed at Bernhill (in barellis cerevisiam apud Bernhill brasiatam), and 
the crew, exhilarated with liquor (alacres et potosi), hoisted, on their return, a 
sail, and upset the barge, Sir Peter the Canon,—who, with five others, was 
thrown into the water,—fervently and unceasingly invoked the aid of Columba, 
and the Saint appeared in person to him, and kept Sir Peter afloat for an hour 
and a half by the help of a truss of tow (adminiculo cujusdam stupe), till 
the boat of Portevin picked up him and two others. When, in 1385, the crew 
of an English vessel (quidam filii Belial) sacrilegiously robbed the island, and 
tried to burn the church, St Columba, in answer to the earnest prayers of those 
who, on the neighbouring shore, saw the danger of the sacred edifice, suddenly 
shifted round the wind and quenched the flames, while the chief of the in- 
cendiaries was, within a few hours afterwards, struck with madness, and 
forty of his comrades drowned. When, in 1335, an English fleet ravaged 
the shores of the Forth, and one of their largest ships was carrying off 
from Inchcolm an image of Columba and a store of ecclesiastical plunder, 
there sprung up such a furious tempest around the vessel immediately after 
she set sail, that she drifted helplessly and hopelessly towards the neigh- 
bouring island of Inchkeith, and was threatened with destruction on the rocks 
there till the crew implored pardon of Columba, vowed to him restitution 


1 Bishop Lesley’s History of Scotland, p. 42. 
2 See General Hutton’s MSS. in the Advocates’ Library, as quoted in Billings’ Hcclesias- 
tical Antiquities, doc. cit. . 
3 See his Life in Colgan’s Trias Thaumaturga, vol. ii., p. 466. 
* Scotichronicon, lib. xv., cap. 23. 5 Tbid., lib. xv., c. 38. § Thid., lib. xv., cap. 48. 
2K 2 
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of their spoils, and a suitable offering of gold and silver, and then they instantly 
and unexpectedly were lodged safe in port (et statim in tranquillo portu in- 
sperate ducebantur).1 When, in 1336, some English pirates robbed the church at 
Dollar—which had been some time previously repaired and richly decorated by 
an Abbot of Aemonia—and while they were, with their sacrilegious booty, sailing 
triumphantly, and with music on board, down the Forth, under a favouring and 
gentle west wind, in the twinkling of an eye (non solum subito sed in ictu oculi), 
and exactly opposite the abbey of Inchcolm, the ship sank to the bottom like a 
stone. Hence, adds the writer of this miracle in the Scotichronicon,—and no 
doubt that writer was the Abbot Walter Bower,—in consequence of these marked 
retaliating propensities of St Columba, his vengeance against all who trespassed 
against him became proverbial in England; and instead of calling him, as his 
name seems to have been usually pronounced at the time, St Callum or St 
Colam, he was commonly known among them as St Quhalme (“ et ideo, ut non 
reticeam quid de eo dicatur, apud eos vulgariter Sanct Quhalme nuncupatur.’’”) 

But without dwelling on these and other well-known facts and fictions in the 
history of Inchcolm, let me state,—for the statement has, as we shall after- 
wards see, some bearing upon the more immediate object of this notice,—that 
this island is one of the few spots in the vicinity of Edinburgh that has been 
rendered classical by the pen of Shakspeare. In the second scene of the open- 
ing act of the tragedy of Macbeth, the Thane of Ross comes as a hurried mes- 
senger from the field of battle to King Duncan, and reports that Duncan’s own 
rebellious subjects and the invading Scandinavians had both been so completely 
defeated by his generals, Macbeth and Banquo, that the Norwegians crayed for 
peace :— 

‘Sueno, the Norways King, craves composition ; 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men 


Till he disbursed, at-Saint Colmes Inch, 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use.” 


Incheolm is the only island of the east coast of Scotland which derives its 
distinctive designation from the great Scottish saint. But more than one island 
on our western shores bears the name of St Columba; as, for example, St Colme’s 
Isle, in Loch Erisort, and St Colm’s Isle in the Minch, in the Lewis; the island 


* Ibid., lib. xiii., cap. 34. When, in 1355, the navy of King Edward came up the Forth, 
and “ spulyeit’’ Whitekirk, in East Lothian, still more summary vengeance was taken upon 
such sacrilege. For “ trueth is (says Bellenden) ane Inglisman spulyeit all the ornamentis 
that was on the image of our Lady in the Quhite Kirk; and incontinent the crucifix fel 
doun on his head, and dang out his harnis.” (Bellenden’s Translation of Hector Boece’s 
Croniklis, lib. xv., c. 14; vol. ii., p. 446.) 

? Scotichronicon, lib. xiii., cap. 37. 
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of Kolmbkill, at the head of Loch Arkeg, in Inverness-shire; Eilean Colm, 
in the parish of Tongue ;! and, above all, Icolmkill, or Iona itself, the original 
seat and subsequent great centre of the ecclesiastic power of St Columba and 
his successors. An esteemed antiquarian friend, to whom I lately mentioned 
the preceding reference to Inchcolm by Shakspeare, at once maintained that 
the St Colme’s Isle in Macbeth was Iona. Indeed, some of the modern editors? 
of Shakspeare, carried away by the same view, have printed the line which I 
have quoted thus :-— 


“Till he disbursed, at Saint Colmes’-kill Isle,” 


instead of ‘‘Saint Colmes ynch,” as the old folio edition printsit. But there is 
no doubt whatever about the reading, nor that the island mentioned in Macbeth 
is Inchcolm in the Firth of Forth. For the site of the defeat of the Norwegian 
host was in the adjoining mainland of Fife, as the Thane of Ross tells the 
Seotch king that, to report his victory, he had come from the seat of war— 


“from Fife, 
Where the Norwegian banners flout the sky.” 


The reference to Inchcolm by Shakspeare becomes more interesting when 
we follow the poet to the original historical foundations upon which he built 
his wondrous tragedy. It is well known that Shakspeare derived the incidents 
for his story of Macbeth from that translation of Hector Boece’s Chronicles of 
Scotland which was published in England by Rapheal Holinshed in 1577. In 
these Chronicles, Holinshed, or rather Hector Boece, after describing the re- 
puted poisoning, with the juice of belladonna, of Sueno and his army, and their 
subsequent almost complete destruction, adds, that shortly afterwards, and indeed 
while the Scots were still celebrating this equivocal conquest, another Danish 
host landed at Kinghorn. The fate of this second army is described by Holin- 
shed in the following words :— 

“The Seots hauing woone so notable a victorie, after they had gathered and 
diuided the spoile of the field, caused solemne processions to be made in all 
places of the realme, and thanks to be giuen to almightie God, that had sent 
them so faire a day ouer their enimies. But whilest the people were thus at 
their processions, woord was brought that a new fleet of Danes was arriued at 
Kingcorne, sent thither by Canute, King of England, in reuenge of his brother 
Suenos overthrow. To resist these enimies, which were alreadie landed, and 
busie in spoiling the countrie, Makbeth and Banquho were sent with the Kings 
authoritie, who hauing with them a conuenient power, incountred the enimies, 


1 See George Chalmers’s Caledonia, vol. i., p. 320. 
2 See, for example, the notes on this passage in the editions of Steevens and Malone. 
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slue part of them, and chased the other to their ships. They that escaped and 
got once to their ships, obteined of Makbeth for a great summe of gold, that 
such of their friends as were slaine at this last bickering, might be buried in 
Saint Colmes Inch. In memorie whereof, manie old sepultures are yet in the 
said Inch, there to be seene grauen with the armes of the Danes, as the maner 
of burieng noble men still is, and hieretofore hath beene vsed. A peace was 
also concluded at the same time betwixt the Danes and Scotishmen, ratified 
(as some haue written) in this wise: that from thencefoorth the Danes should 
neuer come into Scotland to make anie warres against the Scots by anie maner 
of meanes. And these were the warres that Duncane had with forren enimiee, 
in the seuenth yiere of his reigne.””! 

To this account of Holinshed, as bearing upon the question of the St Colme’s 
Isle alluded to by Shakspeare, it is only necessary to add one remark :—Cer- 
tainly the western Iona, with its nine separate cemeteries, could readily afford 
fit burial-space for the slain Danes; but it is impossible to believe that the 
defeated and dejected Danish army would or could carry the dead and decom- 
posing bodies of their chiefs to that remote place of sepulture. And, sup- 
posing that the dead bodies had been embalmed, then it would have been 
easier to carry them back to the Danish territories in England, or even 
across the German Ocean to Denmark itself, than round by the Pentland Firth 
to the distant western island of Icolmkill. On the other hand, that St Colme’s 
Inch, in the Firth of Forth, is the island alluded to, is, as I have already said, 
perfectly certain, from its propinquity to the seat of war, and the point of land- 
ing of the new Scandinavian host, namely, Kinghorn; the old town of Wester 
Kinghorn lying only about three or four miles below Inchcolm, and the present 
town of the same name, or Eastern Kinghorn, being placed about a couple of 
miles further down the coast. 

We might here have adduced another incontrovertible argument in fayour 
of this view by appealing to the statement, given in the above quotation, 
of the existence on Inchcolm, in Boece’s time, of Danish sepulchral monu- 
ments, provided we felt assured that this statement was in itself perfectly 
correct. But before adopting it as such, it is necessary to remember that Boece ~ 
describes the sculptured crosses and stones at Camustane, and Aberlemno,? in 
Forfarshire, as monuments of a Danish character also ; and whatever may have 
been the origin and objects of these mysteries in Scottish archeology,—our old 
and numerous Sculptured Stones, with their strange enigmatical symbols,—we 
are at least certain that they are not Danish either in their source or design, 
as no sculptured stones with these peculiar symbols exist in Denmark itself. 


* Holinshed’s Chronicles, vol. v., p. 268. ? Scotorum Historia, lib. xi., f. 251, 225. 
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That Incheolm contained one or more of those sculptured stones, is proved by 
a small fragment that still remains, and which was detected a ce Aged ago 
about the garden-wall. A draw- Fig. 1. 

ing of it has been already pub- 5 Saas 

lished by Mr Stuart.1 (See 
woodcut, fig. 1). In the quo- 
tation which I have given from 
Holinshed’s Chronicles, the “old 
sepultures there (on Inchcolm) 
to be seene grauen with the 
armes of the Danes,” are spoken of as “manie’ in number. Bellenden uses 
similar language: ‘‘Thir Danes (he writes) that fled to thair schippis, gaif 
gret sowmes of gold to Makbeth to suffer thair freindis that war slane at his 
jeoperd to be buryit in Sanct Colmes Inche. In memory heirof, mony auld 
sepulturis ar yit in the said Inche, gravin with armis of Danis.”? In 
translating this passage from Boece, both Holinshed and Bellenden overstate, 
in some degree, the words of their original author. Boece speaks of the 
Danish monuments still existing on Inchcolm in his day, or about the year 
1525, as plural in number, but without speaking of them as many. After 
stating that the Danes purchased the right of sepulture for their slain chiefs 
(nobiles) ‘“‘in Emonia insula, loco sacro,” he adds, ‘‘extant et hac etate notissima 
Danorum monumenta, lapidibusque insculpta eorum insignia.”® For a long 
period past only one so-called Danish monument has existed on Inchcolm, and 
is still to be seen there. It is a single recumbent block of stone above five 
feet long, about a foot broad, and one foot nine inches in depth, having a rude 
sculptured figure on its upper surface. In his History of Fife, published in 
1710, Sir Robert Sibbald has both drawn and described it. ‘‘ It is (says he) 
made like a coffin, and very fierce and grim faces are done on both the ends of it. 

Upon the middle stone which supports it, there is the figure of a man holding a 
spear in his hand.”* He might have added that on the corresponding middle 
part of the opposite side there is sculptured a rude cross; but both the cross and 
“man holding a spear” are cut on the single block of stone forming the monument, 
and not, as he represents, on a separate supporting stone. Pennant, in his Tour 
through Scotland in 1772, tells us that this ‘‘ Danish monument” “‘ lies in the 
south-east [south-west] side of the building (or monastery), on a rising ground, 





Sculptured Stone, Inchcolm. 


1 See his great work on the Sculptured Stones of Scotland, plate exxv., p. 39. 
2 Bellenden’s Translation of Boece’s Croniklis of Scotland, lib. xii., 2, vol. ii, p. 258, 
3 Scotorum Historia (1526), lib. xii., p. 257. 
* History of Fife and Kinross, p. 39. 
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It is (he adds) of a rigid form, and the surface ornamented with scale-like figures. 
At each end is the representation of a human head.’’! In its existing defaced 





Danish Monument. 


form,’ the sculpture has certainly much more the appearance of a recumbent 


'* A Tour in Scotland, part ii, p. 210. See also Grose’s Antiquities of Scotland (1797), 
vol. ii., p. 135, 

* In the “ Buik of the Croniclis of Scotland,” or metrical version of the History of Hector 
Boece, by William Stewart, lately published under the authority of the Master of the Rolls, 
and edited by Mr Turnbull, there is a description of the Danish monument on Inchcolm 
from the personal observation of the translator; and we know that this metrical translation 
was finished by the year 1535. The description is interesting, not only from being in this 
way a personal observation, but also as showing that, at the above date, the recumbent 
sculptured “ greit stane,” mentioned in the text, was regarded as a monument of the Danish 
leader, and that there stood beside it a Stone Cross, which has since unfortunately disap- 
peared. After speaking of the burial of the Danes— 


Into an yle callit Emonia, 
Sanct Colmis hecht now eallit is this da, 


and the great quantity of human bones still existing there, he adds in proof— 


As I myself quhilk has bene thair and sene. 

Ane croce of stane thair standis on ane grene, 
Middis the feild quhair that they la ilk one, 
Besyde the croce thair lyis ane greit stane ; 
Under the stane, in middis of the plane, 

Their chiftane lyis quhilk in the feild was slane. 


(See vol. ii., p. 635). Within the last few months there has been discovered by Mr Crichton 
another sculptured stone on Inchcolm. But the character of the sculptures on it is still 
uncertain, as the stone is in a dark corner, the exposed portion of it forming the ceiling 
of the staircase of the Tower, and the remainder of the stone being built into, and buried 
in the wall. The sculptures are greatly weather-worn, and the stone itself had been 
used in the original building of the Tower. The Tower of St Mary’s Church, or of the 
so-called Cathedral at Iona, is known to have been erected early in the thirteenth century. 
Mr Husband Smith, who believes the Tower of the Cathedral in Iona, and perhaps the 
larger, portion of the nave and aisles, to be “ probably the erection of the twelfth and next 
succeeding century,” found, in 1844, on the abacus of one of the supporting columns, the in- 
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human figure, with a head at one end and the feet at the other, than with a 
human head at either extremity. The present condition of the monument is 
faithfully given in the accompanying woodcut, which, like most of the other 
woodeuts in this little essay, have been copied from sketches made by the 
masterly pencil of my esteemed friend, Mr James Drummond, R.S.A. 

It is well known that, about a century after the occurrence of these Danish 
wars, and of the alleged burial of the Danish chiefs on Inchcolm,—or in the first 
half of the thirteenth century,—there was founded on this Island, by Alex- 
ander J., a monastery, which from time to time was greatly enlarged, and well 
endowed. The monastic buildings remaining on Inchcolm at the present day are 
of very various dates, and still very extensive ; and their oblong light-grey mass, 
surmounted by a tall, square central Tower, forms astriking object in the distance, 
as seen in the summer morning light from the higher streets and houses of Edin- 
burgh, and from the neighbouring shores of the Firth of Forth. These monastic 
buildings have been fortunately protected and preserved by their insular situa- 
tion,—not from the silent and wasting touch of time, but from the more ruthless 
and destructive hand of man. The stone-roofed octagonal chapter-house is one 
of the most beautiful and perfect in Scotland; and the abbot’s house, the clois- 
ters, refectory, &c., are still comparatively entire. But the object of the pre- 
sent communication is not to describe the well-known conventual ruins on the 
island, but to direct the attention of the Society to a small building, isolated, 
and standing at a little distance from the remains of the monastery, and which, 
Iam inclined to believe, is of an older date, and of an earlier age, than any part 
of the monastery itself. 

The small building, cell, oratory, or chapel, to which I allude, forms now, 
with its south side, a portion of the line of the north wall of the present gar- 
den,‘and is in a very ruinous state ; but its more characteristic and original 
features can still be accurately made out. 
scription “ DONALDUS OBROCHLAN FECIT HOC OPUS ;” and already this inscription has been 
broken and mutilated. (See Ulster Journal of Archeology, vol.i., p. 86.) The obit of a 
person of this name, and probably of this builder, occurs, as Dr Reeves has shown, in the 
Annals of Ulster in 1203, and in the Annals of the Four Masters in 1202; and Dr Reeves 
considers the Church or Cathedral at Iona as “an edifice of the early part of the thirteenth 
century.” (Life of Columba, pp. 411 and 416.) But the Tower of the Church of Inch- 
colm is so similar in its architectural forms and details to that of Icolmkill, thatit is evidently 
a structure nearly, if not entirely, of the same age ; and the new choir (novum chorum) built 
to the church in 1265 (see Scotichronicon, lib. x., c. 20) is apparently, as seen by its remain- 
ing masonic connections, posterior in age to the Tower upon which it abuts. Hence we are, 
perhaps, fairly entitled to infer that this sculptured stone thus incidentally used in the con- 
struction of the Tower on Inchcolm, existed on the island long, at least, before the thir- 
teenth century, as by that time it was already very weather-worn, and consequently old, 
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The building is of the quadrangular figure of the oldest and smallest Irish 
churches and oratories. But its form is very irregular, partly in consequence of 
the extremely sloping nature of the ground on which it is built, and partly 
perhaps to accommodate it in position to three large and immovable masses of 
trap that lie on either side of it, and one of which masses is incorporated 
into its south-west angle. It is thus deeper on its north than on its south 
side; and much deeper at its eastern than at its western end. Further, its 
remaining eastern gable is set at an oblique angle to the side walls, while both 
the side walls themselves seem slightly curved or bent. Hence it happens, that 
whilst externally the total length of the north side of the building is nineteen 
feet and a half, the total length of its south side is twenty-one feet and a half, 
or two feet more. Internally, also, it gradually becomes narrower towards its 
western extremity ; so that, whilst the breadth of the interior of the building is 
about six feet three inches at its eastern end, it is only four feet and nine inches 
at its western end. Some of these peculiarities are shown in the accompanying 
ground-plan drawn by Mr Brash (see woodcut, fig. 3), in which the line A B 


Fig, 3. 





Ground-plan of Oratory. 


represents the whole breadth of the building; A the north, and B the south wall 
of it. Unfortunately, as far as can be gathered amid the accumulated debris at 
the western part of the building, the gable at that end is almost destroyed, 
with the exception of the stones at its base ; but, judging from the height of the 
vaulted roof, this gable probably did not measure externally above eight feet, 
while the depth of the eastern gable, which is comparatively entire, is between 
fourteen and fifteen feet. The interior of the building has been originally along 
its central line about sixteen feet in length; it is nearly eight feet in height 
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from the middle of the vaulted roof to the present floor ; and the interior has 
an average breadth of about five feet. Internally the side walls are five feet 
in height from the ground to the spring of the arch or vault. 

- Three feet from the ground there is interiorly, in the south wall, a small four- 
sided recess, one foot in breadth, and fifteen inches in height and depth. (See 
C in ground plan, fig. 3; and also fig. 7.) In the same south-side wall, near 
the western gable, is an opening extending from the floor to the spring of the 
roof. It has apparently been the original door of the building; but as it is 
now built up by a layer of thin stone externally, and the soil of the garden has 
been heaped up against it and the whole south wall to the depth of several feet, 
it is difficult to make out its full relations and character. There is a peculiarity, 
however, about the head of this entrance which deserves special notice. The 
top of the doorway, as seen both from within and from without the building, is 
arched, but in two very different ways. When examined from within, the head 
of the doorway is found to be composed of stones laid in the form of a hori- 


Fig. 4. 





Horizontal arch of the door, as seen from within the cell. 


zontal arch, the superincumbent stones on each side projecting more and 
more over each other to constitute its sides, and then a large, flat, horizontal 
stone closing the apex. (See woodcut, fig. 4.) On the contrary, when ex- 
amined from without, the top of the doorway is formed by stones laid in the 
usual form of the radiating arch, and roughly broken off, as if that arch at 
a former period had extended beyond the line of the wall. (See woodcut, fig. 5.) 
This doorway, let me add, is five feet high, and, on an average, about four feet 
wide, but it is two or three inches narrower at the top, or at the spring of the 
arch, than it is at the bottom.! The north side wall of the building is less per- 


1 When I first visited Inchcolm, the ancient cell described in the present paper was the 
abode of one or two pigs ; and on another occasion I found it inhabited by a cow. In conse- 
quence of the attention of the Earl of Moray (the proprietor of the island), and his active 
factor, Mr Philipps, having been directed to the subject, all such desecration has been put an 
end to, and the whole building has been repaired in such a way as to retard its dilapida- 
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fect, as, in modern times, a large rude opening has been broken through as an 


Fig .5. 





Semi-circular arch of the door as seen from without, the garden 
earth filling the doorway. 


tion. The plans required for its proper repair were kindly drawn out by my friend Mr 
Brash of Cork, a most able architect and archeologist, who had performed on various occa- 
sions previously a similar duty in reference to the restoration of old ecclesiastical buildings 
in the south and west of Ireland. All these restorations preserve, as far as possible, in every 
respect the original characteristics of the building. In making these restorations, several 
points mentioned in the text as visible in the former dilapidated state of the building are 
now of course covered up, such as the section of the arch of the roof, represented in wood- 
cut, fig. 8, &c. Other new points not alluded to in the text were cleared up and brought to 
light as the necessary repairs were proceeded with. The opening in the western part of 
the south wall of the building was found to be the undoubted original door of the cell ; and 
when the earth accumulated up against it externally was cleared away, there was disco- © 
vered, leading from this door to the south, and in the direction of the well of the island, a 
built way or passage, gently sloping upwards out of the cell, four feet in width, like the door 
itself, but becoming slightly wider when it reached the limit to which it has been as yet 
traced,—viz., about thirteen or fourteen feet from the building. The built sides of this pas- 
sage still stand about three or four feet in height; the lime used as cement in constructing 
these sides is apparently the same as that used in the construction of the walls of the cell 
itself; and, further, the passage has been coated over with the same dense plaster as that 
still seen adhering at different points to the interior of the oratory. It is impossible to fix 
the original height of the walls of this passage, but probably these walls were so high at 
one time, near the entrance at least into the oratory, as to be there arched over; for, as 
stated in the text, the stones composing the outer or external arch of the doorway offer that 
appearance of irregular fracturing which they would necessarily show if the archway had 
been originally continued forward, and subsequently broken across parallel with the line or 
face of the south-side wall. It is perhaps not uninteresting here to add that, in Icolmkill, 
a similar walled walk or entrance led into the small house or building of unknown antiquity, 
named the “ Culdee’s Cell.” In the old Statistical Account (1795), this cell is described 
as “ the foundation of a small circular house, upon a reclining plain. From the door of the 
house, a walk ascends to a small hillock, with the remains of a wall upon each side of the 
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entrance or door, (see woodcut, fig. 6, and ground-plan, fig. 3), after the original 
door on the other side had become blocked up. 


Fig. 6. 



























































































































































































































































































































































Eastern gable and north side of the building. 


The eastern gable is still very entire, and contains a small window, which, as 
measured outside, is one foot eleven inches in height, and ten inches in breadth. 
But the jambs of this window incline or splay internally, so as to form on the 
internal plane of the gable an opening two feet three inches in breadth. 

The squared sill stone of the window is one of the largest in the eastern 
gable. Its flat lintel stone projects externally in an angled or sharpened form 
beyond the plane of the gable, like a rude attempt at a moulding or architrave, 
but probably with the more utilitarian object of preventing entrance of the 
common eastern showers into the interior of the cell. The thin single flat sand- 
stones composing the jambs are each large enough to extend backwards the 
whole length of the interior splay of the window, and, from the marks upon 
them, have evidently been hammer-dressed. Internally in this eastern gable 


walk, which grows wider to the hillock.” (Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. xiv., p. 200.) 
At the old heremetical establishment of St Fechin, on High Island, Connemara, there is “a 
covered passage, about fifteen feet long and three wide,” leading from the oratory to the Ab- 
bot’s nearly circular, dome-roofed cell. (Dr Petrie’s Ecclesiastical Architecture, p. 425.) 
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there is placed below the window, and in continuation of its interior splay, a 
recess about eighteen inches in depth, and of nearly the same breadth as the 
divergence of the jambs of the window. The broken base or floor of this recess 
is in the position of the altar-stone in some small early Irish chapels. 

The accompanying sketch (see woodcut, fig. 6) of the exterior of the eastern 
gable shows that the stones of which it is built have been prepared and dressed 
with sufficient care—especially those forming the angles—to entitle us to speak 
of it as presenting the type of rude ashlar-work. The stones composing it, parti- 
cularly above the line of the window, are laid in pretty regular horizontal courses ; 
lower down they are not by any means so equable in size. The masonry of the 
side-walls is much less regular, and more of a ruble character. The walls are 
on average about three feet in thickness. The stones of which the building is 
composed are, with a few exceptions, almost all squared sandstone. The excep- 
tions consist of some larger stones of trap or basalt placed principally along 
the base of the walls. Both secondary trap and sandstone are found in situ 
among the rocks of the island. A roundish basalt stone, two feet long, forms a 
portion of the floor of the building at its southern corner. At other points there 
is evidence of a well-laid earth floor. The whole interior of the building has- 
been carefully plastered at one time. The surface of this plaster-covering of 
the walls, wherever it is left, is so dense and hard as to be scratched with diffi- 
culty. The lime used for building and cementing the walls, as shown in a part 
at the west end which has been lately exposed, contains oyster and other smaller 
sea-shells, and is as firm and hard as some forms of concrete. 

I have reserved till the last a notice of one of the most remarkable archi- 
tectural features in this little building, namely, its arched or vaulted stone 
roof,—the circumstance, no doubt, to which the whole structure owes its past 
durability and present existence. 

Stone roofs are found in some old Irish buildings, formed on the principle 
of the horizontal arch, or by each layer of stone overlapping and projecting 
within the layer placed below it till a single stone closes the top. A remark- 
able example of this type of stone roof is presented by the ancient oratory 
of Gallerus in the county of Kerry; and stone roofs of the same construction 
covered most of the old beehive houses and variously shaped cloghans that for- 
merly existed in considerable numbers in the western and southern districts of 
Ireland, and more sparsely on the western shores of Scotland. In the Inch- 
colm oratory the stone roof is constructed on another principle—on that, namely, 
of the radiating arch—a form of roof still seen in some early Irish oratories and 
churches, whose reputed date of building ranges from the sixth or seventh on- 
ward to the tenth or eleventh centuries. 
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The mode of construction of the stone roof of the Inchcolm cell is well displayed 
in the accidental section of it that has been made by the falling in of the western 





Interior of the building, showing splayed window in eastern gable, 
recess in interior of south wall, vaulted-roof, &c. 


gable. One of Mr Drummond’s sketches (see woodeut, fig. 8) represents the 
section as seen across the collection of flower-tipped rubbish and stones made 
by the debris of the gable and some accumulated earth. The roof is constructed, 
first, of stones placed in the shape of a radiating arch; secondly, of a thin layer 
of lime and small stones placed over the outer surface of this arch ; and thirdly, 
the roof is finished by being covered externally with a layer of oblong, rhom- 
boid stones, laid in regular courses from the top of the side walls onwards and 
upwards to the ridge of the building. ‘This outer coating of squared stones is 
seen in the external surface of the roof to the left in one sketch (see woodcut, 
fig. 8); but a more perfect and better preserved specimen of it exists imme- 
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diately above the entrance-door, as shown in another of Mr Drummond’s draw- 
ings (see woodcut, fig. 5). 





Exposed section of the arch of the vault. 


The arch or vault of the roof has one peculiarity, perhaps worthy of notice 
(and seen in the preceding woodcut, fig. 8). The central keystone of the arch 
has the form of a triangular wedge, or of the letter V, a type seen in other rude 
and primitive arches. Interiorly, a similar keystone line appears to run along 
the length of the vault, but not always perfectly straight; and the whole figure ~ 
of the arch distinctly affects the pointed form. 

Several years ago I first saw the building which I have described when 
visiting Inchcolm with Captain Thomas, Dr Daniel Wilson, and some other 
friends, and its peculiar antique character and strong rude masonry struck all 
of us, for it seemed different in type from any of the other buildings around it. 
Last year I had an opportunity of visiting several of the oldest remaining 
Irish churches and oratories at Glendalough, Killaloe, Clanmacnoise, and else- 
where, and the features of some of them strongly recalled to my recollection - 
the peculiarities of the old building in Inchcolm, and left on my mind a strong 
desire to re-inspect it. Later in the year Mr Fraser and I visited Inchcolm in 
company with our greatest Scottish authority on such an ecclesiological ques- 
tion—Mr Joseph Robertson. That visit confirmed us in the idea, first, that 
the small building in question was of a much more ancient type than any por- 
tion of the neighbouring monastery ; and secondly, that in form and construc- 
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tion it presented the principal architectural characters of the earliest and old- 
est Irish churches and oratories. More lately I had an opportunity of show- 
ing the various original sketches which Mr Drummond had made for me of the 
building to the highest living authority on every question connected with early 
Trish and Scoto-Irish ecclesiastical architecture—namely, Dr Petrie of Dublin; 
and before asking anything as to its site, &c., he at once pronounced the 
building to be ‘‘ a Columbian cell.”’ 

The tradition, as told to our party by the cicerone on the island, on my first 
visit, was, that this neglected outbuilding was the place in which ‘“ King Alex- 
ander lived for three days with the hermit of Inchcolm.” There was nothing 
in the rude architecture and general character of the building to gainsay such a 
tradition, but the reverse ; and, on the contrary, when we turn to the notice of 
a visit of Alexander I. to the island in 1123, as given by our earliest Scotch 
historians, their account of the little chapel or oratory which he found there 
perfectly applies to the building which I have been describing. In order to 
prove this, let me quote the history of Alexander’s visit from the “ Scotichroni- 
con” of Fordun and Bower, the ‘‘ Extracta e Cronicis Scocie,’’ and the ‘‘ Sco- 
torum Historia” of Hector Boece.! 

The Scotichronicon contains the following account of King Alexander’s ad- 
venture and temporary sojourn in Inchcolm :— 

“ About the year of our Lord 1123, under circumstances not less wonderful 
than miraculous, a Monastery was founded on the Island Aemonia, near In- 
verkeithing. For when the noble and most Christian Sovereign Alexander, 
first of this name, was, in pursuit of some state business, making a passage 
across the Queensferry, suddenly a tremendous storm arose, and the fierce 
south-west wind forced the vessel and sailors to make, for safety’s sake, for the 
island of Aemonia, where at that time lived an islander hermit (eremita insula- 
nus), who, belonging to the service of Saint Columba, devoted himself sedulously 
to his duties at a certain little chapel there (ad quandam inibi capellulam), 
content with such poor food as the milk of one cow and the shell and small 
sea-fishes which he could collect. On the hermit’s slender stores, the king 
and his suite of companions, detained by the storm, gratefully lived for three 
consecutive days. But on the day before landing, when in very great danger 
from the sea, and tossed by the fury of the tempest, the king despaired of 
life, he vowed to the Saint, that if he should bring him and his companions safe 
to the island, he would leave on it such a memorial to his honour as would ren- 
der it a future asylum and refuge to sailors and those that were shipwrecked. 

1 See other similar notices of the visit of Alexander I. to Inchcolm in Buchanan’s Rerum 
Scoticarum Historia, lib. vii., cap. 27 ; Leslaus de Rebus Gestis, Scotorum, lib. vi., p. 219, Ke 
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Therefore, it was decided, on this occasion, that he should found there a Monas- 
tery of prebendiaries, such as now exists; and this the more so, as he had 
always venerated St Columba with special honour from his youth; and chiefly 
because his own parents were for several years childless and destitute of the 
solace of offspring, until, beseeching St Columba with suppliant devotion, they ~ 
gloriously obtained what they sought for so long a time with anxious desire. 
Hence the origin of the verse— 
‘M.C, ter, I. bis, et X literis a tempore Christi, 
2 Aemon, tune ab Alexandro fundata fuisti 


Scotorum primo. Structorem Canonicorum 
Transferat ex imo Deus hune ad alta polorum.’’’? 


The preceding account of King Alexander’s visit to Inchcolm, and his found- 
ing of the Monastery there, occurs in the course of the fifth book (lib. v., cap. 
37) of the Scotichronicon, without its being marked whether the passage itself 
exists in the original five books of Fordun, or in one of the additions made to 
them by the Abbot Walter Bower.? The first of these writers, John of Fordun, 
lived, it will be recollected, in the reigns of Robert II. and III., and wrote 
about 1380; while Walter Bower, the principal continuator of Fordun’s his- 
tory, was Abbot of Inchcolm from 1418 to the date of his death in 1449. 

In the work known under the title of ‘‘ Extracta e Variis Cronicis Scocie,”* 
there is an account of Alexander’s fortuitous visit to Inchcolm, exactly similar 
to the above, but in an abridged form. Mr Tytler, in his “ History of Scotland,’”* 
supposes the ‘‘ Extracta” to have been written posterior to the time of Fordun, 
and prior to the date of Bower’s Continuation of the Scotichronicon,—a conjec- 
ture which one or more passages in the work entirely disprove.® Ifthe opinion 
of Mr Tytler had been correct, it would have been important as a proof that the 
story of the royal adventure of Alexander upon Inchcolm was written by For- 
dun, and not by Bower, inasmuch as the two accounts in the Scotichronicon 
and in the Extracta are on this, as on most other points, very similar, the Ex- 


* Joannis de Fordun Scotichronicon, cum Supplementis et Continuatione Walteri Boweri 
Insulaw St Columba Abbatis; cura Walteri Goodall (1759), vol. i., p. 286. 

® My friend Mr David Laing, with his usual kindness, has examined, with a view to this 
point, several manuscripts of the “ Scotichronicon,” and has found that the account in that 
work of King Alexander’s visit to Inchcolm is from the pen of Bower, and, as Mr Laing 
adds in his note to me, “not the less curious and interesting on that account.” In his ori- 
ginal portion of the History, Fordun himself merely refers to the foundation of the Monastery 
of Inchcolm by Alexander. 

° Extracta e Cronicis Scocie, p. 66. “ History of Scotland, vol. iii., p. 336. 

* See Mr Turnbull’s Introductory Notice to the Abbotsford Club edition of the Extracta, 
p. xiv. 
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tracta being merely somewhat curtailed. As evidence of this remark, let me 
here cite the original words of the ‘“‘Extracta :”— 

‘** Kmonia insula seu monasterium, nune Sancti Columbe de Emmonia, per dic- 
tum regem fundatur circa annum Domini millesimum vigesimum quartum mira- 
culose. Nam cum idem nobilis rex transitum faciens per Passagium Regine, 
exorta tempestas valida, flante Africo, ratem cum naucleris, vix vita comite, com- 
pulit applicare ad insulam Emoniam, ubi tunc degebat quidam heremita insulanus, 
qui seruicio Sancti Columbe deditus, ad quamdam inibi capellulam tenui victu, 
utpote lacte vnius vacce et conchis ac pisiculis marinis contentatus, sedule se dedit, 
de quibus cibariis rex cum suis, tribus diebus, vento compellente, reficitur. Et - 
quia Sanctum Columbam a juventute dilexit, in periculo maris, ut predicitur, posi- 
tus, vouit se, si ad prefatam insulam veheretur incolumis, aliquid memoria dignum 
ibidem facere, et sic monasterium ibidem construxit canonicorum, et dotauit.”? 

I shall content myself with citing from our older Scottish historians one more 
account of Alexander’s adventure upon Inchcolm—namely that given by Hector 
Boece, Principal of King’s College, Aberdeen, in his ‘‘ Scotorum Historia,” a 
work written during the reign of James V., and first published in 1526. In 
this work, after alluding to the foundation of the Abbey of Scone, Boece pro- 
ceeds to state that—(to quote the translation of the passage as given by 
Bellenden),—‘* Nocht long after King Alexander came in Sanct Colmes Inche ; 
quhair he was constraint, be violent tempest, to remane thre dayes, sustenand 
his life with skars fude, be ane heremit that dwelt in the said inche: in quhilk, 
he had ane little chapell, dedicat in the honour of Sanct Colme. Finaly, King 
Alexander, because his life was saiffit be this heremit, biggit ane Abbay of 
Chanons regular, in the honour of Sanct Colme ; and dotat it with sun dry landes 
and rentis, to sustene the abbot and convent thairof.” 

As Bellenden’s translation of Boece’s work does not in this and other parts 
adhere by any means strictly to the author’s original context, I will add the 
account given by Boece in that historian’s own words :3— 

“‘ Nec ita multo post Forthee rex estuarium trajiciens, coorta tempestate in 
Emonian insulam appulsus. descendit, repertoque Divi Columbe sacello, viro- 
que Eremita, triduo tempestatis vi permanere illic coactus est, exiguo sustenta- 
tus cibo, quem apud Eremitam quendam sacelli custodem reperiebat, nec tamen 
comitantium multitudini ulla ex parte sufficiente. Itaque eo periculo defunctus 
Divo Columbe «dem vovit. Nee diu voto damnatus fuit, Coenobio paulo post 


1 Extracta e Cronicis Scocie, p. 66. 

2 Boece’s History and Chronicles of Scotland, translated by John Bellender, book xii, 
chap. 15, vol. ii., p. 294. 

5 Scotorum Tistoriss, lib. v., fol. eclxxii. First Paris Edition of 1526. 
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Regularium, ordinis Divi Augustini extructo, agrisque atque redditibus ad 
sumptus eorum collatis.” 

That the very small and antique-looking edifice which I have described as still 
standing on Inchcolm is identically the little chapel or cell spoken of by Fordun 
and Boece as existing on the island at the time of Alexander’s visit to it, up- 
wards of seven centuries ago, isa matter admitting of great probability, but not 
of perfect legal proof. One or two irrecoverable links are wanting in the 
chain of evidence to make that proof complete; and more particularly do we 
lack for this purpose any distinct allusions or notices among our medieval annal- 
ists, of the existence or character of the building during these intervening seven 
centuries, except, indeed, we consider the notice of it which I have cited from 
the Scotichronicon, ‘ ad quandam inibi capellulam,” to be written by the 
hand of Walter Bower, and to have a reference to the little chapel as it existed 
and. stood about the year 1430, when Bower wrote his additions to Fordun, 
while living and ruling on Inchcolm as Abbot of its Monastery. 

But various circumstances render it highly probable that the old stone-roofed 
cell still standing on the island is the ancient chapel or oratory in which the 
island hermit (eremita insulanus) lived and worshipped at the time of Alex- 
ander’s royal but compulsory visit in 1123. I have already adduced in favour 
of this belief the very doubtful and imperfect evidence of tradition, and the fact 
that this little building itself is, in its whole architectural style and character, 
evidently far more rude, primitive, and ancient, than any of the extensive 
- monastic structures existing on the island, and that have been erected from the 
time of Alexander downwards. In support of the same view there are other 
and still more valuable pieces of corroborative proof, which perhaps I may be 
here excused from now dwelling upon with a little more fulness and detail. 

The existing half-ruinous cell answers, I would first venture to remark,— 
and answers most fitly and perfectly ,—to the two characteristic appellations used 
respectively in the Scotichronicon and in the Historie Scotorum, to designate 
the cell or oratory of the Incheolm anchorite at the time of King Alexander’s 
three days’ sojourn on the island. These two appellations we have already 
found in the preceding quotations to be capellula and sacellum, As applied to 
the small, rude, vaulted edifice to which I have endeavoured to draw the 
attention of the Society, both terms are strikingly significant. The word 
used by Fordun or Bower in the Scotichronicon to designate the oratory of 
the Inchcolm anchorite, namely, “capellula,” or little chapel, is very descriptive 
of a diminutive church or oratory, but at the same time very rare. Du Cange, 
in his learned glossary, only adduces one example of its employment. It occurs 
in the testament of Guido, Bishop of Auxerré, in the thirteenth century 
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(1270), who directs that ‘‘oratorium seu. capellulam super sepulchrum dicti 
Robini construent.” This passage further proves the similar signification of 
the two names of oratorium and capellula. The other appellation ‘‘ sacellum,”’ 
applied by Boece to the hermit’s chapel, is a better known and more classical 
word than the capellula of the Scotichronicon. It is, as is well known, a di- 
minutive from sacer, as tenellus is from tener, macellus from macer, &c.; and 
Cicero himself has left us a complete definition of the word, for he has described 
“‘sacellum”’ as ‘‘ locus parvus deo sacratus cum ara.””! 

Again, in favour of the view that the existing building on Inchcolm is the 
actual chapel or oratory in which the insular anchorite lived and worshipped _ 
there in the twelfth century, it may be further argued, that, where they were 
not constructed of perishable materials, it was in consonance with the practice 
of these early times, to preserve carefully houses and buildings of religious note, 
as hallowed relics. Most of the old oratories and houses raised by the early 
Irish and Scottish saints were undoubtedly built of wattles, wood, or clay, and 
other perishable materials, and of necessity were soon lost. But when of a 


' De Divinitate, cap. 46. 

? Though Roman houses, temples, and other buildings of stone and lime abounded in this 
country in the earlier centuries of the Christian era, yet the first Christian churches erected 
at Glastonbury in England, and at St David’s in Wales, were—according to the authority, 
at least, of William of Malmesbury and Giraldus Cambrensis—made of wattles. The first 
Christian church which is recorded as having been erected in Scotland—namely, the Candida 
Casa, reared, at Whitebern, towards the beginning of the fifth century, by St Ninian—was 
constructed, as mentioned in a well-known passage of Bede’s, of stone, forming ‘ ecclesiam 
insignem .. . . de lapide insolito Britonibus more.” (Historia Ecclesiast., lib. iii., c. 4.) 
According to the Irish Annals, the three churches first erected by Palladius, in Ireland, 
about the year 420, were of wood, one of them being termed House of the Romans, “ Teach- 
na-Romhan,” but not apparently from its Roman mode of building. (See Dr O’Donovan’s 
Annals of the Four Masters, vol. i., p. 129.) The church of Duleek, one of the earliest, if 
not the earliest, which St Patrick erected in Ireland, and the first bishop of which, St 
Cianan, died in the year 490, was built of stone, as its original name of Damleagh (stone 
house) si guifies ; and the same word, damhiiag or stone house, came subsequently to be applied 
as a generic term to the larger Irish churches. (See Dr Petrie’s Ecclesiastical Architecture 
of Ireland, p. 142, with a quotation from an old Irish poem of the names of the three masons 
in the household of St Patrick, who “made damhliags first in Erin.) When, in the year 
652, Finan succeeded to the Bishopric of Lindisfarne, he built there a suitable episcopal 
church, constructed of oak planks, and covered with reeds, “ more Scotorum non de lapide, 
sed de robore secto totam composuit, atque arundine texit.” (Bede’s Hist. Eccl., lib. iii., 
c. 25.) When St Cuthbert erected his anchorite retreat on the Island of Farne, he made 
it of two chambers, one an oratory, and the other for domestic purposes; and he finished 
the walls of these buildings by digging round, and cutting away the natural soil within and 
without, forming the roof out of rough wood and straw, “de lignis informibus et foeno.” 
(Vita S. Cuthberti, cap. 17.) Planks or “tabule,” also, were employed in building or re- 
constructing the walls of this oratory on Farne Island, as St Ethelwald, Cuthbert’s suc- 
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more solid and permanent construction, they were sometimes sedulously pre- 
served, and piously and punctually visited for long centuries as holy shrines. 
There still exist in Ireland various stone oratories of early Irish saints to which 
this remark applies—as, for example, that of St Kevin at Glendalough, of St 
Columba at Kells, those of St Molua and St Flannan at Killaloe, of St Benan 
on Aranmore, St Ceannanach on Inish Maan, &e., &c. Let us take the two first 
examples which I have named, to illustrate more fully my remark. St Kevin 
died at an extreme old age in the year 618; and St Columba died a few 
years earlier, namely in the year 597. When speaking of the two houses at 
Glendalough and Kells, respectively bearing the names of these two early Irish 
saints, Dr Petrie—and I certainly could not quote either a higher or a more 
cautious antiquarian authority—observes, ‘‘ I think we have every reason to 
believe that the buildings called St Columba’s House at Kells, and St Kevin’s 
House at Glendalough, buildings so closely resembling each other in every re- 
spect, were erected by the persons whose names they bear.”! If Dr Petrie’s 
idea be correct, and he repeats it elsewhere,? then these houses were con- 


cessor, finding hay and clay insufficient to fill up the openings that age made between its 
boards, obtained a calf’s skin, and nailed it as a protection against the storms in that corner 
of the oratory where, like his predecessor, he used to kneel or stand when praying. (Ibid., 
cap. 46.) St Godric’s first rude hermitage at Finchale, on the Wear, was made of turf (vili 
cespite), and afterwards of rough wood and twigs (de lignis informibus et virgulis). (See 
chap. 21 and 29 of his Life by Reginald.) On the construction, by wattles and wood, of 
some early Irish and Scoto-Irish monastic and saints’ houses and oratories, as those of St 
Wolloc, St Columba, and St Kevin, see Dr Reeves’ notes in his edition of the Life of St 
Columba, pp. 106, 114, and 177. In some districts where wood was scarce, and stone abun- 
dant and easily worked, as in the west coast of Ireland, all ecclesiastical buildings were— 
like the far more ancient duns and forts in these parts—made principally or entirely of 
stone. But even in parts where wood was easily procured, oratories seem to have been 
sometimes, from an early period, built of stone. Thus, in the Tripartite Life of St Pa- 
trick, the devout virgin Crumtherim is described as living in a stone-built oratory, “in 
cella sive lapideo inclusorio,” in the vicinity of Armagh, as early as the fifth century. 
(Colgan’s Trias Thaumaturga, p. 163.) And, at the city of Armagh again, we have an 
incidental notice of a stone oratory in the eighth century ; for in the Ulster Annals, under 
the year 788, there is reported “ Contentio in Ardmace in qua jugulatur vir in hostio [ostio] 
Oratorii lapidei.’ (Dr O’Conor’s Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores, tom. iv., p. 113.) Dr- 
Petrie believes that all the churches at Armagh erected by St Patrick and his immediate 
successors were built of stone, as well indeed as all the early abbey and cathedral churches 
throughout Ireland. (Ecclesiastical Architecture, p. 159.) 

* The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland, anterior to the Anglo-Saxon Invasion, com- 
prising an Essay on the Round Towers of Ireland, pp. 437, 435, and 430. ; 

2 «That these buildings (St Columb’s House at Kells and St Kevin’s at Glendalough), 
which are so similar, in most respects, to each other, are of a very early antiquity, can 
scarcely admit of doubt,—indeed I see no reason to question their being of the times of the 
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structed about the end of the sixth century, and their preservation for so long 
an intervening period was no doubt in a great measure the result of their being 
looked upon, protected, and visited, as spots bane by petite been the earthly 
dwellings of such esteemed saints. 


celebrated ecclesiastics whose names they bear.”—Dr Petrie’s Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
p. 430. In his late edition of Adamnan’s Life of St Columba, Dr Reeves, when describing the 
Columbite monasteries and churches founded in Ireland, speaks (p. 278) of Kells as “ having 
become the chief seat of the Columbian monks” shortly after the commencement of the ninth 
century. Among the indications of the ancient importance of the place which still remain, 
he enumerates the fine old Round Tower of Kells, its three ancient large sculptured crosses, 
the “curious oratory called St Columbkille’s House,” and its great literary monument now 
preserved in Trinity College, Dublin—namely, the “ Book of Kells.” He quotes the old Irish 

Life of St Columba, followed by O’Donnell, to show that it is there stated that the saint him- 
self “ marked out the city of Kells in extent as it now is, and blessed it ;” but he doubts if 
any considerable church here was founded by Columba himself, or indeed before 804. He 
grounds his doubts chiefly on the negative circumstance that there is “no mention of the 
place in the Annals as a religious seat” till the year 804. But the Annals of the Four 
Masters record two years previously, or in 802, that “ the Church of Columcille at Céanannus 
(or Kells) was destroyed” (vol. i., p. 413), referring of course to an old or former church of St 
Columba’s there; whilst the Annals of Clonmacnoise mention that two years afterwards, or 
in 804, “there was a new church founded in Kells in honour of St Colume.” (See Ibid., 
foot-note.) The learned editor of the Annals of the Four Masters, Professor O'Donovan, has 
translated and published, in the first volume of the Miscellany of the Irish Archeological 
Society, an ancient poem attributed to St Columba, and which, at all events, was certainly 
composed at a period when some remains of Paganism existed in Ireland. In this produc- 
tion the poet makes St Columba say, “ My order is at Cennanus (Kells),” &c.; and in his 
note to this allusion Dr O’Donovan states that, at Kells, “ St Columbkille erected a monas- 
tery in the sixth century.” (Miscellany of Archeological Society, vol.i., p.13.) Some 
minds would trust such a question regarding the antiquity of a place more to the evidence 
of parchment than to the evidence of stone and lime. The beautiful Evangeliarium known 
as the Book of Kells is mentioned by the Four Masters under the year 1006 as being then 
the “principal relic of the western world,” on account of its golden case or cover, and as 
having been temporarily stolen in that year from the erdomb or sacristy of the great Church 
of Kells. In the same ancient entry this book is spoken of as “ the Great Gospel of Colum- 
cille,” and whether originally belonging to Kells or not, is certainly older than the ninth 
century, if not indeed as old as Columba. The corresponding Evangeliarium of Durrow, 
placed now also in Trinity College, Dublin,—* a manuscript (says Dr Reeves, p. 276) ap- 
proaching, if not reaching to the Columbian age,’—is known from the inscription on the 
silver-mounted case which formerly belonged to it to have been “venerable in age anda 
reliquary in 916” (p. 327). In the remarkable colophon which closes this manuscript copy 
of the Evangelists, St Columba himself is professed to be the copyist or writer of it, the 
reader being adjured to cherish the memory “Columb scriptoris qui hoc seripsi.” In the 
Ulster Annals, under the year 904, there is the following entry regarding Kells: “ Violatio 
Ecclesize Kellensis per Flannum mac Maelsechnalli contra Donchad filium suum, et alii 
decollati sunt circa Oratorium.”’ (Dr O’Conor’s Rerum Hibern. Scriptores, tom. iv., p. 243.) 
Is the scene of slaughter thus specialized the Oratory or “ House of St Columb” which is 
still standing at Kells ? 
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In the great work on “The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland” which I 
have just quoted,—a work, let me add, overflowing with the richest and ripest 
antiquarian lore, and yet written with all the fascination of a romance,—Dr 
Petrie, after describing the two houses I speak of, St Kevin’s and St Columba’s, 
farther states his belief that both of these buildings ‘‘ served the double purpose 
of a habitation and an oratory.”! They were, in this view, the residences, as 
well as the chapels, of their original inhabitants ; and subsequently the house of 
St Kevin at Glendalough, of St Flannan at Killaloe, &c., were publicly used as 
chapels or churches.? In all probability the capellula of the hermit on Inch- 
colm was, in the same way, at once both the habitation and the oratory of 
this solitary anchorite, and apparently the only building on the island when 
Alexander was tossed upon its shores. The sacred character of the humble cell, 
as the dwelling and oratory of a holy Columbite hermit, and possibly also the 
interest attached to it as an edifice which had afforded for three days such 
welcome and grateful shelter to King Alexander and his suite, would in all 
probability—judging from the numerous analogies which we might trace else- 
where—lead to its preservation, and perhaps its repair and restoration, when, a 
few years afterwards, the Monastery rose in its immediate neighbourhood, in 
pious fulfilment of the royal vow. 

Indeed, that the holy cell or chapel of the Inchcolm anchorite would, under the 
circumstances in question, be carefully saved and preserved by King Alexander 
I., is a step which we would specially expect from all that we know of the 
religious character of that prince, and his peculiar love for sacréd buildings and 
the relics of saints, For, according to Fordun, Alexander “ vir literatus et pius” 
‘erat in construendis ecclesiis, et reliquis Sanctorum prequirendis, in vestibus 
sacerdotalibus librisque sacris conficiendis et ordinandis, studiosissimus.”’ 

For the antiquity of the Inchcolm cell there yet remains an additional argu- 
ment, and perhaps the strongest of all. I have already stated that, in its whole 
architectural type and features, the cell or oratory is manifestly older, and more 
rude and primitive, than any of the diverse monastic buildings erected on the 
island from the twelfth century downwards. But more, the Inchcolm cell or ora- 


* Tn treating of the subsequent fate of the old Irish oratories, Dr Petrie remarks, “ Such 
structures came in subsequent times to be used by devotees as penitentiaries, and to be 
generally regarded as such exclusively. Nor is it easy to conceive localities as such better 
fitted, in a religious age, to excite feelings of contrition for past sins, and of expectations of 
forgiveness, than those which had been rendered sacred by the sanctity of those to whom 
they had owed their origin. Most certain, at all events, it is, that they came to be regarded 
as sanctuaries the most inviolable, to which, as our annals show, the people were accustomed 
to Ay 1 in the hope of safety,—a hope, however, which was not always realized.” (P. 358). 

? Scotichronicon, lib. v. c. 36. Goodall’s edition, vol. i. p. 286. 
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tory corresponds in all its leading architectural features and specialities with 
the cells, oratories, or small chapels, raised from the sixth and eighth, down to 
the tenth and twelfth centuries in different parts of Ireland, and in some dis- 
tricts in Scotland, by the’ early Irish ecclesiastics and their Irish or Scoto-Irish 
disciples and followers. 

It is now acknowledged on all sides, that, though not the first preachers of 
Christianity in Scotland, the Irish were at least the most active and the most in- 
fluential of our early missionaries ; and truly a new epoch began in Scottish his- 
tory when, in the year 563, St Columba, “ pro Christo peregrinari volens,” em- 
barked, with his twelve companions, and sailed across from Ireland to the west 
coast of Scotland. It is certainly to St Columba and his numerous disciples and 
followers that the spread of Christianity in this country, during the succeeding 


1 In reference to this observation, it is scarcely necessary to refer to the teachings in Scot- 
land of St Kentigern in the first half of the sixth century, of St Serf in the latter, and of St 
Palladius and St Ninian in the earlier parts of the fifth century, with the more imme- 
diate converts and followers of these ancient missionaries. In his.“ Demonstratio quod 
Christus sit Deus contra Judeos atque Gentiles,” written about the year 387, St Chrysos- 
tom avers that “the British Islands (Bgeravxas vivo), Situated beyond the Mediterranean 
Sea, and in the very ocean itself, had felt the power of the Divine Word, churches having 
been founded there, and altars erected.’ (Opera omnia, vol. i. p. 575, Paris edition of 
Montfaucon, 1718.) Perhaps St Chrysostom founded his statement upon a notice in refer- 
ence to the extension of Christianity to the northern parts of Britain given a hundred 
and fifty years previously by Tertullian, when discussing a similar argument. In his dis- 
sertation “ Adversus Judzos,” supposed to be written about 210, Tertullian, when treating 
of the propagation of Christianity, states (chap. vii.), that at that time already places among 
the Britons, inaccessible to the Romans, were yet subject to Christ— Britannorum inaccessa 
Romanis loca, Christo vero subdita.” (Oehler’s edition of Tertullian, vol. iii., p..713.) 
Among the numerous inscriptions and sculptures left here by the Romans while they 
held this country during the first four centuries of the Christian era, not one has, I believe, 
been yet found containing a single Christian notice or emblem, or affording by itself any 
direct evidence of the existence of Christianity among the Roman colonists and soldiers in 
Britain. But there isindirect lapidary or monumental evidence of its propagation in another 
manner. In England, as in Germany, France, &c., there exist among the old Roman re- 
mains, altars and temples dedicated to Mithras, originally the god of the Sun among the Per- 
sians, with sculptures and inscriptions referring to Mithraic worship. They have been found 
in the cities along the Roman wallin Northumberland; at York, &c. Various references 
among the old Fathers seem to show that when a knowledge of the Christian religion began 
to spread to the Western Colonies of Rome, the worship of Mithras was set up in opposition 
to Christianity, and Christian rites were imitated by the Mithraic priests and followers. 
Thus, for example, the author whom I have just cited, Tertullian, tells us, in his tract “De 
Preescriptione Hereticorem,” chap. 40, that the worshippers of Mithras practised the re- 
mission of sins by water (as in baptism), made a sign upon their foreheads (as if simulating 
the sign of the cross), celebrated the offering of bread (as if in imitation of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper), &c. (See his Works, vol. iii., p. 38, of Oehler’s Leipsic edition of 1854.) 
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two or three centuries, is principally due. At the same time, we must not for- 
get that various other Irish saints in these early times engaged in missionary 
visits to Scotland, and founded churches there, which still bear their names, as 
(to quote part of the enumeration of Dr Reeves) St Finbar, St Comgall, St 
Blaan, St Brendan, the two St Fillans, St Ronan, St Flannan, St Beran, St 
Catan, St Merinus, St Mernoc, St Molaise, St Munna, St Vigean, &c.! 

Along with their Christian doctrines and teachings, these Irish ecclesiastics 
brought over to Scotland their peculiar religious habits and customs, and, 
amongst other things, imported into this country their architectural knowledge 
and practices with regard to sacred and monastic buildings. In the western 
parts of Scotland more particularly, numerous ecclesiastical structures were 
raised similar to those which were peculiar to Ireland; and various material 
vestiges of these still exist. In the eastern parts of Scotland, to which the per- 
sonal teaching of the Irish missionaries speedily spread, we have still remaining 
two undoubted examples of the repetition in this country of Irish ecclesiastical 
architecture in the well-known Round Towers of Abernethy and Brechin, and 
perhaps we have a third example in the stone-roofed Oratory of Inchcolm. 

Various ancient stone Oratories still exist in a more or less perfect condi- 
tion in different parts of Ireland, sometimes standing by themselves, some- 
times with the remains of a round beehive-shaped cell or dwelling near them, 
and sometimes forming one of a group of churches, or of a series of monastic 
buildings. Such, for example, are the small chapels or oratories of St Gobnet, 
St Benen, and St MacDuach, in the Isles of Arran, of St Senan on Bishop’s 
Island, and probably the so-called dormitory of St Declan at Ardmore. Among 
the old sacred buildings of Ireland we find, in fact, two kinds or classes of 
churches, the ‘‘ ecclesia majores” and “‘ minores,” if we may call them so, and 
principally distinguished from each other by their comparative length or size. 
It appears both from the remains of the first class which still exist, and from 
the incidental notices which occur of their erection, measurements, &c., in the 
ancient annals and hagiology of Ireland, that the larger abbey or cathedral 
churches of that country, whose date of foundation is anterior to the 12th century, 
were oblong quadrangular buildings, which rarely, if ever, exceeded the length of 
60 feet, and were sometimes less. In the Tripartite Life of St Patrick, he is 
described as prescribing 60 feet as the length of the church of Donagh Patrick.” 
This ‘‘ was also,” says Dr Petrie, ‘‘ the measure of the other celebrated chapels 
erected by him throughout Ireland, and imitated as a model by his successors.’”? 


* See Dr Reeves’ admirable edition of Adamnan’s Life of St Columba, pp. Ixxiv. and Ixxv, 
—a book which is a perfect model of learned annotation and careful editing. 
? Colgan’s Trias Thaumaturga, p. 129. 3 Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland, p. 195. 
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‘* Indeed,” he further observes, ‘‘ that the Irish, who have been ever remark- 
able for a tenacious adherence to their ancient customs, should preserve with 
religious veneration that form and size of the primitive church introduced 
by the first teachers of Christianity, is only what might be naturally expected, 
and what we find to have been the fact. We see,” Dr Petrie adds, ‘‘ the result 
of this feeling exhibited very remarkably in the conservation, down to a late 
period, of the humblest and rudest Oratories of the first ecclesiastics in all 
those localities where Irish manners and customs remained, and where such 
edifices, too small for the services of religion, would not have been deemed 
worthy of conservation, but from such feeling.” ? 

The second or lesser type of the early Irish churches, or, in other words, of 
the humble and rude Oratories to which Dr Petrie refers in the last sentence of 
the preceding paragraph, were of a similar form, but of a much smaller size than 
the larger or abbey churches. We have ample and accurate evidence of this, 
both in the oratories which still remain, and in a fragment of the Brehon laws, 
referring to the different payments which ecclesiastical artificers received accord- 
ing as the building was—(1.) a duirtheach or small chapel or oratory; (2.) a 
large abbey church or damhliag, &c.? 

Generally, according to Dr Petrie, the average of the smaller type of 
churches or oratories may be stated to be about 15 feet in length, and 10 feet 
in breadth, though they show no fixed similarity in regard to size. ‘‘In 
the general plan,” he observes, ‘“‘ of this class of buildings there was an 
equal uniformity. They had a single doorway, always placed in the centre 
of the west wall, and were lighted by a single window placed in the centre of 
the east wall, and a stone altar usually, perhaps always, placed beneath this 
window.’* In these leading architectural features (with an exception to which 
I shall immediately advert), the Inchcolm cell or oratory corresponds to the 
ancient cells or oratories existing in Ireland, and presents the same ancient style 
of masonry—the same splaying internally of the window which is so common 
in the ancient Irish churches, both large and small—and the same configuration 
of doorway which is seen in many of them, the opening forming it being nar- 
rower at the top than at the bottom. 

In the Inchcolm oratory there is one exception, as I have just seated: to the 
general type and features of the ancient Irish oratory. I allude to the position 
of the door, which is placed in the south side of the Inchcolm cell, instead of 
being placed, as usual, in the western gable of the building. But this position 
of the door in the south wall is not without example in ancient Irish oratories 

1 Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland, p. 194. 2 Thid., pp. 365, 351, 
3 Thid., p. 3ol. * Thid., p. 352. 
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that still exist. The door occupies in this respect the same position in the 
Inchcolm oratory as in an oratory on Bishop’s Island upon the coast of Clare, 
the erection of which is traditionally ascribed to St Senan, who lived in the 
sixth century. This oratory of St Senan (says Mr Wakeman) ‘“ measures 18 


Fig. 9. 





St Senan’s Oratory on Bishop’s Island. 


~~ 


feet by 12; the walls are in thickness 2 feet 7 inches. ‘The doorway, which 
occupies an unusual position in the south side, immediately adjoining the west 
end wall, is 6 feet in height, 1 foot 10 inches wide at the top, and 2 feet 4 inches 
at the bottom. The east window splays externally, and in this respect is pro- 
bably unique in Ireland.”! These peculiarities are shown in the accompanying 
woodcut, fig. 9, taken from Mr Wakeman’s Handbook of Irish Antiquities. 

The Irish ecclesiastics did not scruple to deviate from the established plans 
of their sacred buildings, when the necessities of individual cases required it. 
In the Firth of Forth west winds are the most prevalent of all; and sometimes 
the western blast is still as fierce and long: continued as when of old it drove King 
Alexander on the shores of Inchcolm. The hermit’s cell or oratory is placed on 
perhaps the most protected spot on the island; and yet it would have been scarcely 
habitable with an open window exposing its interior to the east, and with a 
door placed directly opposite it in the western gable. It has been rendered, 
however, much more fit for a human abode by the door being situated in the 
south wall; and the more so, because the ledge of rock against which the south- 
west corner of the building abuts, protects in a great degree this south door 
from the direct effects of the western storm. The building itself is narrower 
than the generality of the Irish oratories, but this was perhaps necessitated 
by another circumstance, for its breadth was probably determined by the im- 
movable basaltic blocks lying on either side of it. 

The head of the doorway in the Inchcolm oratory is, as pointed out in a preced- 
ing page, peculiar in this respect, that externally it is constructed on the prin- 


* Wakeman’s Archwologia Hibernica, pp. 59, 60, 
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ciple of the radiating arch, whilst internally it is built on the principle of the 
horizontal arch. But in other early Irish ecclesiastical buildings in Scotland, as 
well as in Ireland, the external and internal aspect of the doorway is sometimes 
thus constructed on opposite principles. In the Round Tower, for example, 
of Abernethy, the head of the doorway externally is formed of a large single 
stone laid horizontally, and having a semicircular opening cut out of the lower 
side of the horizontal block ; while the head of the doorway internally is con- 
structed of separate stones on the plan of the radiating arch. 

One striking circumstance in the Inchcolm oratory, viz., its vaulted or arched 
roof, has been already sufficiently described; and, in describing it, I have 
stated that the arch is of a pointed form. In many of the ancient Irish ora- 
tories the roof was of wood, and covered with rushes or shingles; and most of 
them had their walls even constructed of wood or oak, as the term duwir- 
theach originally signifies. But apparently, though the generic name duir- 
theach still continued to be applied to them, some of them were constructed, 
from a very early period, entirely of stone ; and of these the roofs were occa- 
sionally formed of the same material as the walls, and arched or vaulted, as in 
the Inchcolm oratory. In speaking of the construction of the primitive larger 
churches of Ireland, Dr Petrie states, that their ‘‘ roof appears to have been con- 
structed generally of wood, even where their walls were of stone ;” while inthe 
oratories or primitive smaller stone churches, “the roofs (says he) generally appear 
to have been constructed of stone, their sides forming at the ridge a very acute 
augle.’! The selection of the special materials of which both walls and root 
were composed, was no doubt, in many cases, regulated and determined by the 
comparative facility or difficulty with which these materials were obtained. 
At no time, perhaps, did timber exist on Inchcolm that could have been used in 
constructing such a building; whilst plenty of stones fit for the purpose abounded 
on the island, and there was abundance of lime on the neighbouring shore. Stone- 
roofed oratories of amore complex and elaborate architectural character than 
that of Inchcolm still exist in Ireland, and of a supposed very early date. We 
have already found, for instance, Dr Petrie stating that ‘‘ we have every reason 
to believe” that the stone-roofed oratories known as St Kevin’s House at 
Glendalough, and St Columba’s House at Kells, ‘‘ were erected by the persons 
whose names they bear,”? and consequently that they are as old as the sixth 
century. ‘These two oratories are, as it were, two-storied buildings; for each 
consists of a lower and larger stone-arched or vaulted chamber below, and of an- 
other higher and smaller stone-arched or vaulted chamber or over-croft above. 
The old small stone-roofed church still standing at Killaloe, and the erection of 
which Dr Petrie is inclined to ascribe to St Flannan in the seventh century, pre- 

1 Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland, p. 186. ? Tbid., p. 437, 
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sents also in its structure this type of double stone-vault or arch, as shown in 
the following section of it by Mr Fergusson.1. When treating of the early Irish 


oratories, Mr Fergusson observes, “One 
of the peculiarities of these churches 
is, that they were nearly all designed 
to have stone roofs, no wood being 
used in their construction. The an- 
nexed section of the old church at Kil- 
laloe, belonging probably to the tenth 
century, will explain how this was 
generally managed. The nave was 
roofed with a tunnel-vault with a 
pointed one over it, on which the roof- 
ing slabs were laid.” Mr Fergusson 
adduces Cormac’s Chapel on the Rock 
of Cashel, St Kevin’s House or Kitchen 
at Glendalough, which he thinks ‘‘may 
belong to the seventh century ;’’ and 
St Columba’s House at Kells, ‘‘ and 
several others in various parts of Ire- 
land, as all displaying the same pe- 
culiarity” in the stone roofing. 
Like some oratories and churches 
in Ireland, more simple and primi- 
tive than those just alluded to, the 
building on Inchcolm is an edifice 
consisting ofa single vaulted cham- 
ber, analogous in form to the over- 
croft of the larger oratories or 
minor churches. ‘The accompany- 
ing section of the old and small 
stone-roofed church of Killaghy, 
at the village of Cloghereen near 
Killarney, is the result of an ac- 
curate examination of that build- 
ing by Mr Brash of Cork. Its 
stones look better dressed and more 
equal in size, but otherwise it is 
so exactly a section of the Inch- 
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* See his Nlustrated Hand-book of Architecture, vol. ii., p. 918. 
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colm oratory, that it might well be regarded as a plan of it, intended to dis- 
play the figure and mode of construction of its walls and stone roof, formed 
as that roof is of three layers—viz., 1. The layer consisting of the proper stones 
of the arch of the cell interiorly ; 2.The layer of outer roofing stones placed 
exteriorly ; and, 3. The intermediate layer of lime, and grit or small stones, 
cementing and binding together these other two courses. 

It was once suggested to me, as an argument against the Irish architectural 
character and antiquity of the Inchcolm oratory, that its vault or arch was 
slightly but distinctly pointed, and that pointed arches did not become an archi- 
tectural feature in ecclesiastical buildings before the latter half of the twelfth 
century. But if there existed any truth in this objection, it would equally dis- 
prove the early character and antiquity of those ecclesiastical buildings at Kil- 
laloe, Glendalough, and Kells, in which the alch of the over-croft is of the same 
pointed form. The over-croft in King Cormac’s Chapel at Cashel shows also a 
similar pointed vault or arch; and no one now ventures to challenge it as an 
established fact in ecclesiological history, that this edifice was consecrated in 
1134, or at a date anterior to the introduction! of Gothic church architecture or 
pointed arches in sacred buildings in England.? In truth, the pointed form of 
arched vault was sometimes used by Irish ecclesiastics structurally, and for the 
sake of more simply and easily sustaining the stone roof, long before that arch 
became the distinctive mark of any architectural style. Indeed, in the very oldest 
existing Irish oratory—viz., that of Gallerus, which is generally reckoned * as 
early as, if not earlier than, the time of St Patrick, or about the fifth century—the 
stone roof, though constructed on the principle of the horizontal arch, is of the 
pointed form. The whole section of the oratory of Gallerus is that of a pointed 
arch commencing directly at the ground line. ‘‘ I have,”’ Mr Brash writes me, 


1 See Dr Petrie’s work (p. 291) for full quotations in confirmation of this date, from the 
Annals of Clonmacnoise and Kilronan, the Annals of Munster, the Annals of the Four 
Masters, the Chronicon Scotorum, &c. 

2 When discussing the history of the pointed arch, Mr Parker observes: “ The choir of 
Canterbury Cathedral, commenced in 1175, is usually referred to as the earliest example in 
England, and none of earlier date has been authenticated.”—Glossary of Terms in Archi- 
tecture (1845), p. 28. 

3 Dr Petrie’s Ecclesiastical Architecture, p. 133. : 

4 Pointed arches, constructed both on the radiating and horizontal principles, are found still 
standing in the antiquated mason-work of Assyria, Nubia, Greece, and Etruria. (See draw- 
ings and descriptions of different specimens from these countries in Mr Fergusson’s Hand- 
book of Architecture, vol. i., pp. 258, 254, 257, 259, 294, 381, &c.) The pointed arch was used 
in the East in sacred architecture as early as the time of Constantine, as is still witnessed 
in the oldest existing Christian church, namely, the church built by that emperor, in the 
earlier part of the fourth century, over the alleged tomb of our Saviour at J erusalem. For 
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and I could not well quote a better judge or more learned ecclesiastic antiquary, 
“ carefully examined the oratory at Inchcolm, and it is my conviction that the 
pointed arch supporting the stone roof does not in any wise whatever militate 
against its antiquity, particularly when taking it in connection with the extreme 
rudeness and simplicity of the rest of the structure, and the total absence of any 
pointed form on either door or window.” 

Let me add one word more as to the probable or possible age of the capellula 
on Inchcolm. Granting, for a moment, that the building on Inchcolm is the 
small chapel existing on the island when visited by King Alexander in 1123, 
have we any reason to suppose the structure to be one of a still earlier date ? 
Inchcolm was apparently a favourite place of sepulture up indeed to compara- 
tively late times; and may possibly have been so in old Pagan times, and pre- 
viously to the introduction of Christianity into Scotland. The soil of the fields 
to the west of the monastery is, when turned over, found still full of fragments 
of human bones, Allan de Mortimer, Lord of Aberdour, gave to the Abbey of 
Inchcolm a moiety of the lands of his town of Aberdour for leave of burial in the 
church of the monastery.! In Scottish history various allusions occur with re- 
gard to persons of note, and especially the ecclesiastics of Dunkeld, being car- 
ried for sepulture to Inchcolm.?, The Danish chiefs, who after the invasion of 


notices of the prevalence of the pointed arch in early Eastern and in Saracenic architecture, 
see Fergusson’s Hand-book, p. 380, 598, &e. 

1 « Alanus de Mortuo Mari, Miles, Dominus de Abirdaur, dedit omnes et totas dimidie- 
tates terrarum Ville sue de Abirdaur, Deo et Monachis de Insula Sancti Columbi, pro sepul- 
tura sibi et posteris suis in Ecclesia dicti Monasterii.” (Quoted from the MS. Register or 
Chartulary of the Abbey by Sir Robert Sibbald in his History of Fife, p.41.) The same 
author adds, that, in consequence of this grant to the Monastery of Inchcolm for leave of 
sepulture, the Earl of Murray (who represents “ Stewart Abbott of Inchcolm,” that sat as a 
lay Commendator in the Parliament of 1560, when the Confession of Faith was approved of) 
now possesses “the wester half of Aberdour.” - Sir Robert Sibbald further mentions the 
story that “ Alain, the founder, being dead, the Monks, carrying his corpse in a coflin of lead, 
by barge, in the night-time, to be interred within their chyrch, some wicked Monks did 
throw the samen in a great deep betwixt the land and the Monastery, which to this day, by 
the neighbouring fishermen and salters, is called Mortimer’s deep.” He does not give the 
year of the preceding grant by Alain de Mortimer, but states that “the Mortimers had this 
Lordship by the marriage of Anicea, only daughter and sole heiress of Dominus Joannes de 
Vetere Ponte or Vypont, in anno 1126.” It appears to have been her husband who made 
the above grant. (See Nisbet’s Heraldry, vol. i., p. 294.) 

? Thus, in 1272, Richard of Inverkeithing, Chamberlain of Scotland, died, and his body 
was buried at Dunkeld, but his heart was deposited in the choir of the Abbey of Inchcolm. 
(Scotichronicon, lib. x., c, 30.) In Hay’s Sacra Scotia is a description of the sculptures on 
this monument in Inchcolm Church, p. 471. In 1173, Richard, chaplain to King William, 
died at Cramond, and was buried in Inchcolm (Mylne’s Vitex, p. 6). In 1210, Richard, 
Bishop of Dunkeld, died at Cramond, and was buried in Inchcolm. (Scotichronicon, lib. viii., 
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Fife were buried in the cemetery of Inchcolm, were, as we have already found, 
interred there in- the seventh or last year of King Duncan’s reign, or in 1039, 
nearly a century before the date of Alexander’s visit to the island. But if there 
was, a century before Alexander’s visit, a place of burial on the island, there 
was almost certainly also this or some other chapel attached to the place, as a 
Christian cemetery had in these early times always a Christian chapel or church 
of some form attached to it. The style and architecture of the building is ap- 
parently, as I have already stated, as old or even older than this; or, at all 
events, it correspends in its features to Irish houses and oratories that are re- 
garded as having been built two or three centuries before the date even of the 
sepulture of the Danes in the island. 

The manuscript copy of the Scotichronicon, which belonged to the Abbey of 
Cupar, and which, like the other old manuscripts of the Scotichronicon, was 
written before the end of the fifteenth century,! describes Inchcolm as the tem- 
porary abode of St Columba himself, when he was engaged as a missionary among 
the Scots and Picts. In enumerating the islands of the Firth of Forth, Inchcolm 
is mentioned in the Cupar manuscript as “alia insuper insula ad occidens dis- 
tans ab Inchcketh, que vocatur A.monia, inter Edinburch et Inverkethyn ; 
quam quondam incoluit, dum Pictis et Scotis fidem preedicavit, Sanctus 
Columba Abbas.”? ~We do not know upon what foundation, if any, this state- 
ment is based ; but it is very evidently an allegation upon which no great assur- 
ance can be placed. Nor, in alluding to this statement here, have I any inten- 
tion of arguing that this cell might even have served St Columba both as a house 


c. 27); and four years afterwards, Bishop Leycester died also at Cramond, and was buried 
at Inchcolm (Ibid., lib. ix.,¢. 27), In 1265, Richard, Bishop of Dunkeld, built a new choir 
in the church of St Columba on Inchcolm ; and in the following year the bones of three 
former bishops of Dunkeld were transferred, and buried, two on the north, and the third on 
the south side of the altar in this new choir. (Scotichronicon, lib. x., c. 20,21.) See also 
the Extracta e Cronicis Scocie for other similar notices, pp. 90, 95, &c.; and Mylne’s Vitee 
Dunkeldensis Ecclesiz Episcoporum, pp. 6, 9, 11, &c. 

1 «here are” (observes Father Innes) “ still remaining many copies of Fordun, with con- 
tinuations of his history done by different hands. The chief authors were Walter Bower or 
Bowmaker, Abbot of Inchcolm, Patrick Russell, a Carthusian monk of Perth, the Chronicle 
of Cupar, the Continuation of Fordun, attributed to Bishop Elphinstone, in the Bodleian 
Library, and many others. All these were written in the fifteenth age, or in the time betwixt 
Fordun and Boece, by the best historians that Scotland then afforded, and unquestionably 
well qualified for searching into, and finding out, what remained of ancient MSS. histories 
anywhere hidden within the kingdom, and especially in abbeys and monasteries, they being 
all either abbots or the most learned churchmen or monks in their respective cuore or 
monasteries.” (Innes’s Critical Inquiry, vol. i, p. 228.) 

2 See extract in Goodall’s edition of the Snotiehromtect: vol. i, p. 6 (foot-note), and in 
Colgan’s Trias Thaumaturga, vol. ii., p. 466, 
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and oratory, such as the house of the Saint still standing at Kells is believed 
by Dr Petrie to have possibly been. 

The nameless religious recluse whom Alexander found residing on Incheolm is 
described by Fordun and Boece as leading there the life of a hermit (Hremita), 
though a follower of the order or rule of Saint Columba. The ecclesiastical 
writers of these early times not unfrequently refer to such self-denying and 
secluded anchorites. The Irish Annals are full of their obits. Thus, for ex- 
ample, under the single year 898, the Four Masters! record the death of, at 
least, four who had passed longer or shorter periods of their lives as hermits, 
namely, ‘‘ Suairleach, anchorite and Bishop of Treoit ;’’ ‘‘Cosgrach, who was 
called Truaghan [the meagre], anchorite of Inis-Cealtra;” ‘‘ Tuathal, an- 
chorite ;” ‘Ceallach, anchorite and Bishop of Ard-Macha ;”—and probably 
we have the obit of a fifth entered in this same year under the designation of 
‘¢ Caenchombrac of the Caves of Inis-bo-fine,” as these early ascetics sometimes 
betook themselves to caves, natural or artificial, using them for their houses 
and oratories.2 Various early English authors also allude to the habitations 
and lives of different anchorites belonging to our own country. Thus the vene- 
rable Bede—living himself as a monk in the Northumbrian monastery of Jar- 


* Dr O'Donovan’s Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland, vol. i., p. 557. 

? In Scotland we have various alleged instances of caves being thus employed as anchorite 
or devotional cells, and some of them still show rudely-cut altars, crosses, &c.,—as the so- 
ealled Cave of St Columba on the shores of Loch Killesfort in North Knapdale, with an 
altar, a font or piscina, and a cross cut in the rock (Origines Parochiales, vol. ii., p. 40); 
the Cave of St Kieran on Loch Kilkerran in Kantyre (Ibid., vol. ii., p. 12); the Cave of St 
Ninian on the coast of Wigtonshire (Old Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. xvii., p. 594) 
the Cave of St Moloe in Holy Island in the Clyde, with Runic inscriptions on its walls (see 
an account of them in Dr Daniel Wilson’s admirable Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, pp. 531 
to 583, &e.) The island of Inchcolm pertains to Fifeshire, and in this single county there 
are at least four caves that are averred to have been the retreats which early Christian 
devotees and ascetics occupied as temporary abodes and oratories, or in which they ocea- 
sionally kept their holy vigils ;—namely, the cave at Dunfermline, which bears the name of 
Malcolm Canmore’s devout Saxon queen St Margaret, and which is said to have contained 
formerly a stone table or altar, with “something like a crucifix” upon it (Dr Chalmers’ 
Historical Account of Dunfermline, vol. i., pp. 88, 89); the Cave of St Serf at Dysart (the 
name itself—Dysart—an instance, in all probability, of the “ desertum” of the text, p. 485), in 
which that saint contested successfully in debate, according to the Aberdeen Breviary, with 
the devil, and expelled him from the spot (see Breviarium Aberdonense, Mens. Julii, fol. xv., 
and Mr Muir’s Notices of Dysart for the Maitland Club, p. 3); the caves of Caplawchy, - 
on the east Fifeshire coast, marked interiorly with rude crosses, &¢., and which, according 
to Wynton, were inhabited for a time by “St Adrian wyth hys cumpany” of disciples 
(Orygynale Chronykel of Scotland, book iii., c. viii): and the Cave of St Rule at St 
Andrews, containing a stone table or altar on its east side, and on its west side the supposed 
sleeping cell of the hermit excavated out of the rock (Old Statistical Account, vol. xiii., 
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row, in the early part of the eighth century—refers by name to several, as to 
Hemgils, who, as a religious solitary (solitarius), passed the latter portion of his 
life, sustained by coarse bread and cold water ; and to Wicbert,! who, ‘‘ multos 
annos in Hibernia peregrinus anchoreticam in magna perfectione vitam egerat.”’ 

Reginald of Durham has left a work on the life, penances, medical and other 
miracles, of the celebrated St Godric, who, during the twelfth century, lived for 
about forty years as an anchorite in the hermitage of Finchale, on the river 
Were, near Durham.’ The same author speaks of, as cotemporary holy hermits, 
St Elric of Wolsingham, and an anchorite at Yarehall, on the Derwent.4 A 
succession of hermits occupied a cell near Norham.® Small islands appear to 
have been specially selected by the early anchorets for their heremitical retreats. 

Herbert, the friend of St Cuthbert, lived, according to Bede, an anchoret life 
upon one of the islands in the lake of Daeg onrreier and St Cuthbert himself, 
Ethelwald, and Felgeld, when they aspired to the rank of anchoretish perfec- 
tion (gradum anchoretice sublimitatis), successively betook themselves for this 
purpose to Farne, on the coast of Northumberland, a small isle about eight or 
nine miles south of Lindisfarne. Among cther anchorets who subsequently 
lived on Farne, Reginald incidentally mentions Aelric, Bartholomew, and 
Aelwin.’? On Coquet Island, lying also off the Northumbrian coast, St 
Henry the Dane led the life of a religious hermit, and died about the year 
1120.° Incheolm is not the only island in the Firth of Forth which is hal- 
lowed by the reputation of having been the residence of anchorets, seeking 
for scenes in which they might practise uninterrupted devotion. Thus, St 


p- 202). In Marmion (Canto i. 29) Sir Walter Scott describes the “ Palmer” as, with 
solemn vows to pay, 
“To fair St Andrews bound, 
Within the ocean-cave to pray, 
Where good St Rule his holy lay, 
From midnight to the dawn of day, 
Sung to the billows’ sound.” 


? Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, lib. v., cap. 12. 

? Thid., lib. v., ¢. 9. Bede further states that this anchoret subsequently went to Frisland 
to preach as a missionary there, but he reaped no fruit from his labours among his barbarous 
auditors. “Returning then (adds Bede) to the beloved place of his peregrination, he gave 
himself up to our Lord in his wonted repose ; for since he could not be profitable to strangers 
by teaching them the faith, he took care to be the more useful to his own people by the 
example of his virtue.” 

3 Published in 1845 by the Surtees Society, “ Libellus de Vita, &c., S. Godrici,” p. 65, &c. 

* Ibid., pp. 45 and 192. 5 Thid., foot-note, p. 46. 

© Bede’s Vita Sancti Cuthberti, cap. 16, 28, 46, &c. 

7 De Beati Cuthberti Virtutibus, pp. 63 and 66. 

* See “The Flowers of the Lives of the most Renowned Saincts of the Three Kingdoms,” 
by Hierome Porter, p. 321. 

2M 2 
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Baldred or Balther lived for some time, during the course of the seventh 
century, as a religious recluse, upon the rugged and precipitous island of the 
Bass, as stated by Boece, Iesslie, Dempster,! &c., and, as we know with more 
certainty from a poem written—upwards now of one thousand years ago 
—by a native of this country, the celebrated Alcuin.? The followers of 


* Boece’s History and Chronicles of Scotland, book ix., ¢. 17, or vol. ii., p. 98; Lesslie’s 
De Rebus Gestis Scotorum, lib. iv., p. 152; Dempster’s Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Sco- 
torum, lib. ii., p. 122, or vol. i., p. 66. 

? The poem alluded to is designated “De Pontificibus et Sanctis Ecclesise Eboracencis.” 
A copy of it is printed in Gale’s Historia Britannice, &c., Scriptores, vol. iii., p. 703, 
seq. The famous author of this poem, Alcuin, who was brought up at York, and probably 
born there about the year 735, became afterwards, as is well known, the councillor and con- 
fidant of Charlemagne. The application to the Bass of the lines in which he describes the 
anchoret residence of St Balther is evident : 


Est locus undoso cireumdatus undique ponto, 
Rupibus horrendis preerupto et margine septus, 
In quo belli potens terreno in corpore miles 
Seepius eerias vincebat, Balthere, turmas; &c. 


The Bass was not the only hermit’s island on our eastern coasts which was imagined, in these 
credulous times,to be the occasional abode of evil spirits. According to Bede,no one had dared 
to dwell alone on the island of Farne before St Cuthbert selected it as his anchoret habita- 
tion, because demons resided there (propter demorantium ibi phantasias demonum). Vita 
Cuthberti, cap.16. See also the undivelling of the cave of Dysart by St Serf in the second 
foot-note of page 482 ; and some alleged feats of St Patrick and St Columba, in this direction 
in Dr O’Donovan’s Annals of the Four Masters, vol. i., p. 156. Two other islands in the 
Firth of Forth are noted in ancient ecclesiastical history—viz., Inch May and Inch Keith, 
“ The ile of May, decorit (to use the words of Bellenden) with the blude and martirdome 
of Sanct Adriane and his fallowis,” was the residence of that Hungarian missionary and 
his disciples when they were attacked and murdered about the year 874 by the Danes (Bel- 
lenden’s Translation of Boece’s History, vol. i., p. 87; see also vol. ii., p. 206; Dempster’s 
Historia Ecc]. Gentis Scotorum, lib. i., 17, and vol.i., p.20; and Fordun, in the Scotichroni- 
con, lib. i., ¢. vi., where he describes “ Maya, prioratus cujus est cella canonicorum Sanct 
Andres: de Raymouth; ubi requiescit Sanctus Adrianus, cum centum sociis suis sanctis 
martyribus.” Inch Keith is enumerated by Dr Reeves (Preface to Life of Columba, p. 66) 
as one of the Scotch churches of St Adamnan, Abbot of Iona from A.D. 679 to 704, and the 
biographer of St Columba—Fordun having long ago described it as a place “ in qua preefuit 
Sanctus Adamnanus abbas, qui honorifice suscepit Sanctum Servanum, cum sociis suis, in 
ipsa insula, ad primum suum adventum in Scotiam.” Andrew Wynton, himself the Prior 
of St Serf’s Isle in Lochlevin, describes also, in his old metrical “ Orygynale Chronykel of 
Scotland,’ vol. i., p. 128, this apocryphal meeting of the two saints— 


“ at Inchkeith, 
The ile betweene Kingorne and Leth.” 


The Breviary of Aberdeen, in alluding to this meeting, points out that the St Serf received by 
Adamnan was not the St Serf of the Dysart Cave, and hence also not the baptizer of St Ken- 
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the order of St Columba who desired to follow a more ascetic life than that 
which the society of his religious houses and monasteries afforded to its ordi- 
nary members, sometimes withdrew (observes Dr Reeves ') to a solitary place 
in the neighbourhood of the monastery, where they enjoyed undisturbed medi- 
tation, without breaking the fraternal bond. Such, in 634, was Beecan, the 
‘* solitarius,” as he is designated in Cummian’s cotemporary Paschal letter to 
Segene, the Abbot of Iona; and such was Finan, the hermit of Durrow, who, 
in the words of Adamnan, ‘“‘ vitam multis anchoreticam annis irreprehensibili- 
ter ducebat.” According to the evidence of the Four Masters, an anchorite held 
the Abbacy of Iona in 747; another anchorite was Abbot-elect in 935; and a 
third was made Bishop in 964. “The abode of such anchorites was (adds Dr 
Reeves) called in Irish a ‘ desert’ (Dysart), from the Latin desertum ; and as 
the heremitical life was held in such honour among the Scotic Churches, we 
frequently find this word ‘ desert’ an element in religious nomenclature. There 
was a ‘desert’ beside the monastery of Derry; and that belonging to Iona was 
situate near the shore, in the low ground north of the Cathedral, as may be 


tigern at Culross, as told in the legend of his mother, St Thenew, or St Thenuh—a, female 
saint whose very existence the good Presbyterians of Glasgow had so entirely lost sight of 
that centuries ago they unsexed the very name of the church dedicated to her in that city, 
and came to speak of it under the uncanonical appellation of St Enoch’s. This first St Serf 
and Adamnan lived two centuries, at least, apart. In these early days Inch Keith was a 
place of no small importance, if it be—as some (see Macpherson’s Geographical Illustra- 
tions of Scottish History) have supposed—the “urbs Guidi” of Bede, which he speaks of as 
standing in the midst of the eastern firth, and contrasts with Alcluith or Dumbarton, 
standing on the side of the western firth. The Scots and Picts were, he says, divided from the 
Britons “ by two inlets of the sea (duobus sinibus maris) lying betwixt them, both of which 
run far and broad into the land of Britain, one from the Eastern, and the other from the 
Western Ocean, though they do not reach’so as to touch one another. The eastern has in 
the midst of it the city of Guidi (Orientalis habit in medio sui urbem Guidi). The western has 
on it, that is, on the right hand thereof (ad dextram sui), the city of Alcluith, which in their 
language means the *‘ Rock of Cluith,’ for it is close by the river of that name (Clyde)” 
(Bede’s Hist, Ecclesiast., book i., c. xii). In reference to the supposed identification of 
Inch Keith and this “ urbs Guidi,” let me add (1.) that Bede’s description (in medio sui) as 
strongly applies to the Island of Garvie, or Inch Garvie, lying midway between the two 
Queensferries ; (2.) it is perhaps worthy of note, that the term “Guidi” is in all proba- 
bility a Pictish proper name, one of the kings of the Picts being surnamed “ Guidi,” 
or rather “ Guidid” (see Pinkerton’s Inquiry into the History of Scotland, vol. i., p, 287, 
and an extract from the Book of Ballymote, p. 504); and (8.) that the word “ urbs,” in 
the language of Bede, signifies a place important, not so much for its size as from its mili- 
tary or ecclesiastic rank, for thus he describes the rock (petra) of Dumbarton as the “ urbs 
Alcluith,” and Coldingham as the “ urbs Coludi” (Hist. Eccl., lib. iv., c. 19, &c.),—the Saxon 
noun “ ham,’ house or village, having, in this last instance, been in former times considered 
a sufficient appellative for a place to which Bede applies the Latin designation of “ urbs,” 
1 See his edition of Adamnan’s Life of Saint Columba, p. 366, . 
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inferred from Port-au-diseart, the name of a little bay in this situation.” The 
charters of the Columbian House at Kells show that a ‘desert’ existed in 
connection with that institution, Could the old building or capellula on Inch- 
colm have served as a ‘ desert’ to the Monastery there? 

The preceding remarks have spun out to a most unexpected extent; and I 
have to apologize both for their extravagant length and rambling character. 
At the same time, however, I believe that it would be considered an object 
of no small interest if it could be shown to be at all probable that we had still 
near us a specimen, however rude and ruinous, of early Scoto-Irish architec- 
ture. All authorities now acknowledge the great influence which, from the 
sixth to the eleventh or twelfth century, the Irish Church and Irish clergy 
exercised over the conversion and civilization of Scotland. But on the eastern 
side of the kingdom we have no known remains of Scoto-Irish ecclesiastical 
architecture except the beautiful and perfect Round Tower of Brechin,! and the 


* This is no fit place to discuss the ages of the two Round Towers of Brechin and Aber- 
nethy. But itmay perhaps prove interesting to some future antiquary if it is here mentioned, 
that when Dr Petrie, in his “ Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland” (p. 410), gives “ about 
the year 1020” as the probable date of the erection of the Round Tower of Brechin, he 
chiefly relied—as he has mentioned to me, when conversing upon the subject,—for this 
approach to the era of its building, upon that entry in the ancient Chronicon de Regibus 
Scotorum, &c., published by Innes, in which it is stated that King Kenneth MacMalcolm, 
who reigned from A.D. 971 to A.D. 994, “ tribuit magnam civitatem Brechne domino.” 
(See the Chronicon in Innes’s Critical Inquiry, vol. ii., p. 788.) The peculiarities of archi- 
tecture in the Round Tower of Brechin assimilate it much with the Irish Round Towers of 
Donoughmore and Monasterboice, both of which Dr Petrie believes to have been built in or 
about the tenth century. If we could, in such a question, rely upon the authority of Hector 
Boece, the Round Tower of Brechin is at least a few years older than the probable date 
assigned to it by Dr Petrie. For in describing the inroads of the Danes into Forfarshire 
about A.D. 1012 he tells us, that these invaders destroyed and burned down the town of 
Brechin, and all its great church, except “turrim quandam rotundam mira arte construc- 
tam.” (Scotorum Historie, lib. xi., p. 251 of Paris Edit. of 1526). This reference to the 
Round Tower of Brechin has escaped detection, perhaps because it has been omitted by 
Bellenden and Holinshed in their translations. No historical notices, I believe, exist, 
tending to fix in any probable way the exact age of the Round Tower of Abernethy; but 
one or two circumstances bearing upon the inquiry are worthy of note. We are informed, 
both by the “ Chronicon Pictorum ” and by Bede, that in the eighth or ninth year of his 
reign, or about A.D. 563, Brude, King of the Picts, embraced Christianity under the personal 
teaching of St. Columba. At Brude’s death, in 586, Garnard succeeded, and reigned till 
d97 ; and he was followed by Nectan IT., who reigned till 617.  Fordun (Scotichronicon, lib. 
iv., cap. 12), and Wynton (book v., ch. 12), both state that King Garnard founded the collegiate 
Church of Abernethy ; and Fordun further adds that he had found this information in a 
chronicle of the Church of Abernethy itself, which is now lost : “ in quadam Chronica ecclesize 
de Abirnethy reperimus.” But the register of the Priory of St Andrews mentions Garnard’s 
successor on the Pictish throne, Nectan II., as the builder of Abernethy, “hic sedificavit 
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ruder and probably older Round Tower of Abernethy. If, to these two in- 
stances, we dare to conjoin a specimen of a house or oratory of the same Scoto- 


Abernethyn” (Innes’ Critical Inquiry, p. 800). The probability is, that Garnard, towards the 
end of his reign, founded and commenced the building of the Church establishment of Aber- 
nethy, and that it was concluded and consecrated in the early part of the reign of Nectan. 
The church was dedicated to St Brigid; and the Chronicon Pictorum (Innes’ Inquiry, p. 
778), in ascribing its foundation to Nectan I. (about A.D. 455) instead of Nectan IT., commits 
a palpable anachronism and very evident error, as St Brigid did not die till a quarter of the 
next century had elapsed. (Annals of the Four Masters under the year 525 ; Colgan’s Trias 
Thaumaturga, p. 619.) Again, according to the more certain evidence of Bede, another 
Pictish king, still of the name of Nectan (Naitanus Rex Pictorum), despatched messengers, 
about the year 715, to Ceolfrid, Abbot of Bede’s own Northumbrian monastery of Jarrow, 
requesting, among other matters, that architects should be sent to him to build in his country 
a church of stone, according to the manner of the Romans (et architectos sibi mitti petiit, 
qui juxta morem Romanorum ecclesiam in lapide in gente ipsius facerent. (Hist. Eccles., 
lib. v., c. xxi.) Forty years previously, St Benedict or Bescop, the first Abbot of Jarrow, 
had brought there from Gaul, masons (czementarios) to build for him “ ecclesiam lapideam 
juxta Romanorum morem.” (See Bede’s Vita Beatorum Abbatum.) Now it is probable 
that the Round Tower of Abernethy was not built in connection with the church estab- 
lished there by the Pictish kings at the beginning of the seventh century, for no such 
structures seem to have been erected in connection with Pictish churches in any other 
part of the Pictish kingdom; and if at Abernethy, the capital of the Picts, a Round Tower 
had been built in the seventh century of stone and lime, the Abbot of Jarrow would scarcely 
have been asked in the eighth century, by a subsequent Pictish king, to send architects 
to show the mode of erecting a church of stone in his kingdom. Nor is it in the least 
degree more likely that these ecclesiastic builders, invited by King Nectan in the early 
years of the eighth century, erected themselves the Round Tower of Abernethy; for 
the building of such towers was, if not totally unknown, at least totally unpractised by 
the ecclesiastic architects of England and France within their own countries. The {Scotic 
or Scoto-Irish race became united with the Picts into one kingdom in the year 843, 
under King Kenneth MacAlpine, a lineal descendant and representative of the royal 
chiefs who led the Dalriadic colony from Antrim to Argyleshire, about a.D. 506. (See 
the elaborate genealogical table of the Scottish Dalriadic kings in Dr Reeves’ edition of 
Adamnan’s Life of Columba, p. 488.) The purely ‘Scotic period’ of our history, as it 
has. been termed, dates from this union of the Picts and Scots under Kenneth Mac- 
Alpine in 843, till Malcolm Canmore ascended the throne in 1057; and there is every pro- 
bability that the Round Towers of Abernethy and Brechin were built during the period 
between these two dates, or during the regime of the intervening Scotic or Scoto-Irish 
kings,—in imitation of the numerous similar structures belonging to their original mother- 
church in Ireland. We may feel very certain, also, that they were not erected later 
than the commencement of the twelfth century, for by that date the Norman or Ro- 
manesque style——which presents no such structures as the Irish Round Towers,—was 
apparently in general use in ecclesiastic architecture in Scotland, under the pious patronage 
of Queen Margaret Atheling and her three crownedsons. Abernethy—now a miserable 
village—was for centuries a royal and pontifical city, and the capital of a kingdom, “fuit 
locus ille sedes principalis, regalis, et pontificalis, totius regni Pictorum ”’ (Goodall’s Scoto- 
chronicon, vol. i., p. 189); but all its old regal and ecclesiastical buildings have utterly 
vanished, with the exception only of its solitary and venerable Round Tower. And perhaps the 
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Irish style, and of the same ancient period, such as the Oratory on Inchcolm seems 
to me probably to be, we would have in such a specimen an addition of some mo- 
ment to this limited and meagre list. Besides, it would surely not be uninterest- 
ing could we feel certain that we have still standing, within eight or ten miles of 
Edinburgh, a building whose roof had covered the head of King Alexander L., 
though it covered it for three days only; for that very circumstance would, at 
the same time, go far to establish another fact, namely, that any such building 
might claim to be now the oldest roofed stone habitation in Scotland. 


Til; 


ORIGINAL LETTER (HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED) FROM COLONEL JOHN 
GRAHAME OF CLAVERHOUSE (AFTERWARDS VISCOUNT OF DUNDEE), 
DESCRIBING THE MILITARY EXECUTION OF JOHN BROWN OF PRIEST- 
HILL, COMMONLY CALLED “THE CHRISTIAN CARRIER,” ON THE Ist 
OF MAY 1685. By MARK NAPIER, Esa., ADVOCATE, SHERIFF OF DUM- 
FRIESSHIRE. 


Mr Napier, in connection with the following letter, read an elaborate state- 
ment regarding the account given by Mr Macaulay of the death of Brown of 
Priesthill, founded upon Wodrow’s narrative, and tracing the source from 
which Wodrow had evidently derived his information. In opposition to such 
accounts, which assert that Brown was shot by Claverhouse with his own 
hand, and without due deliberation or just and legal cause, Mr Napier read 
an original letter from Claverhouse himself to the Duke of Queensberry, re- 
porting officially what had occurred, and proving that Brown was shot in mili- 
tary form by the troopers under his orders; and that he might have saved his 
life had he, like his nephew who was captured along with him, taken the oath 
of abjuration which had then been recently prescribed by government for per- 
sons suspected of high treason. The letter, which was recently discovered by 
Mr Napier among the Queensberry Papers, in possession of his Grace the 
preservation of the Round Tower in this and in numerous instances in Ireland, amidst the 
general ruin and devastation which usually surround them, is owing to the simple circum- 
stance, that these Towers—whatever were their uses and objects—were structures which, in 
consequence of their remarkable combination of extreme tallness and slenderness, required 
to be constructed from the first of the very best and strongest, and consequently of the most 
durable building materials which could be procured; while the one-storied or two-storied 
wood-roofed churches, and other low and lighter ecclesiastical edifices with which they were 


associated, demanded far less strength in the original construction of their walls, and con- 


sequently have, under the dilapidating effects of centuries, much more speedily crumbled 
down and perished. | 
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Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, will be included in Mr Napier’s forth- 
coming ‘* Memorials and Letters illustrative of the Life and Times of John 
Grahame of Claverhouse, Viscount of Dundee.” An accurate transcript of it is 
here given in its original orthography. 


“ GASTON, May the. 3, 1685, 
** May it Please your Grace. 


“On Frayday last, amongst the hilles, betwixt Douglas and the Plel- 
lands, we purseued tuo fellous a great way throu the mosses, and in end seised 
them. They had no armes about them, and denayed they had any; but be- 
ing asked if they would take the abguration, the eldest of tuo, called John 
Broun, refused it, nor would he swear not to ryse in armes against the King, ~ 
but said he kneu no King. Upon which, and there being found bullets and 
match in his house, and treasonable peapers, I caused shoot him dead ; which 
he suffered very inconcernedly. The other, a young fellou and his nephew, 
called John Brounen, offered to take the oath, but would not swear that he had 
not been at Neumilles in armes, at the rescuing the prisoners. So I did not 
knou what to doe with him. I was convinced that he was guilty, but sawe not 
hou to proceed against him. Wherfor, after he had said his prayers, and cara- 
bins presented to shoot him, I offered to him, that if he would make ane ingen- 
ous confession, and make a discoverie that might be of any importance for the 
Kings service, 1 should delay puting him to death, and plead for him; upon 
which he confessed that he was at that attake of Neumilles, and that he had 
com straight to this house of his uncles on Sunday morning. In the time he 
was making this confession, the souldiers found out a house in the hille, under 
ground, that could hold a dusen of men, and there were swords and pistolles in 
it; and this fellou declared that they belonged to his uncle, and that he had 
lurked in that place ever since Bothwell, where he was in armes. He confessed 
that he had a halbart, and told who gave it him about a month agoe, and we 
have the fellou prisoner. He gave acount of the names of the most pairt of 
those that wer there; they were not above sixty, and they were all Gaston and 
Neumilles men, saive a feu out of Streven parish, He gave also acount of a 
conventicle keeped by Renik at the bak of Carantable, where there were thret- 
tin scor of men in armes, mustered and exersised, of which number he was, 
with his halbart. He tells of ane other Conventicle about three monthes agoe 
keeped neer Loudon hille, and gives acount of the persons wer at both, and 
what childring wer baptised ; particularly that at Carntable, which was about 
the time that Lieu: Muray, and Crichton, should have laiten them eskeap. He 
also gives acount of those who gave any assistance to his uncle, and we have 
seised thereupon the goodman of the upmost Plellands; and ane other tenent, 
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about a myle belou that, is flaid upon it. I doubt not but, if we had time to 
stay, good use might be made of his confession. I have acquyted myself when 
I have told your Grace the caise. He has been but a moneth or tuo with his 
halbart; and if your Grace thinks he deserves no marcy, justice will pass on 
him ; for I, having no commission of Justiciary myself, have delyvered him up 
to the Lieuetenent Generall to be disposed of as he pleases. 
‘Tam 
‘(My Lorp 
““ Your Graces most 
‘* humble servant 


“J. GRAHAME. 
“ To His Grace the Duke of Queensberry 
Lord High Thesaurer of Scotland.” 


IV. 


NOTICE OF “THE LAW,” AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES IN THE PARISH OF 
,, URQUHART, NEAR ELGIN. By THE REV. HENRY WALKER, MINISTER OF 
THE PARISH. 


In the spring of the year 1857 a bundle of gold armille was turned up by 
the plough on a farm in the parish of Urquhart, Elgin. One of the armille ac- 
companiesthis communication, ) 
and is presented to the Society 
of Antiquaries for Scotland. 
Before the value of these relics 
was known, many of them had 
been destroyed or lost; and 
the accompanying armilla was 
picked up by a neighbouring 
farmer at his stable door, hav- 
ing been thrown away by one & 
of his herd boys. On being 
shown the armilla, the minis- 
ter of the parish immediately 
set inquiries on foot as to the 
fate of the rest; but by this 
time their value had been as- 
certained, or his inquiries had 
raised suspicion, and the most 
perfect ignorance was pretended as to what had become of the remainder; or it 
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was averred that they had all been given away, or lost, or stolen. There is, 
indeed, from what can be learned, a very strong probability that the latter 
averment is very near the truth, and there seems very little hope of any more of 
them being recovered. It was ascertained, however, that a good large ‘‘ gow- 
pen” full had been found, amounting in number to more than three dozen (one 
of which is here figured), enough to have made the fortune of the ploughman, had 
he known their value, and he now bitterly regrets that he ever told any one of 
his discovery. 1t is much to be feared that, owing to the present law, which 
(without meaning any disrespect to the law in general) must be called iniquitous, 
should any trove hereafter turn up in the parish or district, nothing will be heard 
of it except by the goldsmith. It was ascertained also that all the armillee were - 
of the same style and pattern as the one now presented to the Society, except 
that some of them had a knob at the end of each of the hooks! The farm on 
which the armille were found is called ‘‘ The Law,” so called from a conspicuous 
tumulus on the farm. The tumulus appears to be of the usual bowl shape, and 
is encircled at the base by a level space resembling a pathway, the width of 
which cannot now be accurately ascertained, owing to the encroachments of the 
plough, but could not have been less than 4 or 5 feet. It is about 15 feet high, 
and 150 feet in circumference, excluding the pathway. The summit commands 
an extensive view, comprehending portions of nine counties. About 40 yards 
from the foot of this tumulus the armilla were found; a small cairn had pre- 
viously marked the place of their deposit, but had been removed when the land 
was brought into cultivation some years ago. There is a local tradition that 
a golden cradle is buried in ‘“‘ The Law.” No other remains of antiquity have 
been found on the farm so far as is known ; but on the neighbouring farm, and 
about a quarter of a mile distant from ‘‘ The Law,” a cist of the usual descrip- 
tion was exposed in trenching, and, on being opened, was found to contain a 
complete skeleton in a sitting posture, and along with it was a necklace of jet, ex- 
actly similar to that figured in Dr Wilson’s book on the ‘‘ Prehistoric Annals of 
Scotland,” p. 294. The skeleton and part of the necklace immediately crumbled 
into dust on exposure to the air, and the remaining beads of the necklace are 
now in the Elgin Museum. About half a mile to the south of ‘‘ The Law” an- 
other tumulus was opened about twenty years ago in the course of improve- 
ments, and a cist discovered, containing a skeleton, but no other remains; the 
skull was complete, and took two or three “ gey hard chaps’’ with a hammer to 


1 [Several of these armlets were subsequently brought to Edinburgh, each being formed of 
a spirally-twisted fillet of gold, the extremities of which terminated in hooks. Of these, three 
specimens were also acquired for the Museum of the Society, one of which is figured on the 
opposite page. All those examined, though varying considerably in size, were found to be 
almost exactly of a similar weight—viz., 8 dwts. 18 grs.—ED.] 
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break it. The parish schoolmaster at the time was sent for, and pronounced it 
incontinently to be the skull of a Dane, because of its hardness ; which explan- 
ation being quite satisfactory, and confirmatory, moreover, of the learning of 
the dominie, the skull, being of no further apparent use, was shovelled away, 
and lost for ever. 

Some years ago the Elgin Scientific Society was seized with an antiquarian 
fever, for which Mr Cosmo Innes must in a great measure be held responsible. 
It did not last long, but was very violent so long as it lasted. When it was at 
its height an excursion was made to the parish of Urquhart, for the purpose of 
exploring a barrow on the farm of Viewfield, which is adjacent to ‘‘ The Law.” 
Mr Donald, the tenant, kindly lent the aid of his servants, much to the con- 
tempt and disgust of his grieve, who was heard to grumble that it was the 
‘¢ feelishist work his master had ever set him to.”” The barrow (of the bowl 
shape) was opened, and afterwards carted away by the tenant, but nothing 
found except a few pieces of charcoal. A short time afterwards, however, on 
the removal of some large stones, which had been heaped together at the foot 
of the barrow, an oval space was disclosed filled with clay, quite different from 
the surrounding soil, and at the depth of about a foot and a half a deposit of 
ashes and charcoal some inches deep. It was evident that a hole had been 
made, the charcoal and ashes deposited at the bottom, and the space above 
filled with clay. On the same day an attempt was made to open ‘“‘ The Law,”’ 
but was desisted from, in consequence of the request of the tenant, dictated 
either by superstition or by fear of the displeasure of his landlord, as he him- 
self averred. Another barrow in the same district of the parish was also opened 
with a like result ; it was surrounded with several concentric circles of standing 
stones, but contained no remains. Other barrows have been opened in the 
parish : one contained a cinerary urn, of rude workmanship ; another contained 
the fragments of an urn, and exhibited marks and traces of having been pre- 
viously disturbed. 

* The Law” and all the adjacent barrows occur on a ridge of high ground. 
On the west side of the parish, at the foot of this ridge, is a flat, which is very 
little above the present high-water level of the sea, and the drainage of which 
is carried into the sea at half tide. There is evidence that this flat had been 
under water at no distant period in the eras of geology, and had been shut out 
from the sea by raised beaches of shingle. The occurrence of these traces of 
human life and energy, and their absence from the low ground, appear to fix 
this period within the occupation of the country by man; and the additional 
facts, that the ancient seat of the Inneses, and present residence of the Earl of 
Fife, which stands in the midst of this flat, is called Inis (island), and that on 
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the ridge on the opposite side of the flat there are still to be seen heaps of the 
shells of oysters, mussels, and other shell-fish, which had in all probability been 
used for human food, or as bait by the fishermen, serve to indicate that, where 
now the plough drives its furrow, and corn grows, and cattle graze, the solitary 
Caledonian once guided his frail canoe, and sought to compel the waters to give 
up their tenants for his sustenance. 


Ally 


NOTICE OF THREE CISTS RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT CRAIGDHU, NEAR © 
NORTH QUEENSFERRY, AND OTHER REMAINS IN THE NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. By THE Rey. PETER CHALMERS, D.D., F.S.A. Scot. 


An invitation to assist in the proposed excavations at Craigdhu was politely 
sent to some members of the Society ; but they unfortunately were prevented 
being present. The Rev. Dr Chalmers, however, in the above communication, 
reported, that on Mr Douglas’s property these excavations had-brought to light 
three cists near to each. other, the one of a large, the other two of a smaller size. 
In the largest cist were human bones, and an urn containing calcined bones, with 
a fine specimen of a small urn enclosed in it. This cup-like urn, with frag- 
ments of the larger one, and portions of the bones, were exhibited. 

[Of this discovery a full account, accompanied with an excellent representa- 
tion of the urn, is contained in Dr Chalmers’s recent publication, pp. 8386-388, 
entitled ‘‘ Historical and Statistical Account of Dunfermline. Volume Se- 
cond. Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 1859.”’ 8vo.] 


vi 


ADDITIONAL NOTE TO MR A. JERVISE’S COMMUNICATION ON THE HIS. 
TORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN PECULIARITIES OF SOME DISTRICTS 
OF FORFARSHIRE. (See pp. 64-65.) 


(Extracts from the Treasurer's Accounts of the Burgh of Forfar, relating 
to the Erection of the Old Cross.) 
. 1684. 
To Alext Adam measson to hie the stons for the vse of the Croce, 00 14 00 
To Alext Adam for goeing to Glames for ane stone to the Croce, 01 08 00 
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To James Guild for his horse and Cairt and to Andrew Smith 

for his horse to Glames to bring home the said stone to the 

Croce, . 01 00 OO 
To James Gordon in Merete part for the tena of fe esti to 

bring home the said stone—James Guild having broken his 


extrie in the cause, : 00 04 00 
To the officers for goeing to Glames for palpate to lift and wate 
ing wpon the said stone in the Cairt, . : 00 08 00 


Thanks having been voted to the Chairman and the Office- 
Bearers for their services during the past Session, the Society ad- 
journed to the 30th of November next, St Andrew’s Day. 


ERRATA. 


Page 66, line 16 from top, for Roim, read Ruinn. 


94, line 19 from top, for Balmoral, read Belmont. 

162, line 29, for probably only an indication of a caparison, read probably 
the initial letter of the name of the sculptor. 

166, at line 2 from foot, for Adjoining to the, read Adjoining the. 

201, line 5 from top, after 2 inch broad, add—Two varieties of Touchstone for 
testing the purity of metals by the streak. 

214, line 10, for in 1350, read in the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

216, line 34, “ One of these is in the Museum of the Andersonian University, 
Glasgow.” It is so stated in the Statistical Account ; but on subsequent 
inquiry at the Museum, Mr Roger adds, I found that no fossil from the 
bank of the Kelvin had ever been deposited there. 

231, line 11 from top, for 2, read 12. 

259, line 5 from foot, read Martyrologium. 

278, line 18, for Sages, read Sagas. 

322, line 10 from foot, for right angle, read obtuse angle. 

376, line 12 from foot, for A. W. Buist, Esq., Corresponding Member, read 
Fellow of the Society. 

477, first line of notes, for give the, read I give the. 
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